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Belfast, 434 ; The Cost of Public 
Elementary School Buddings, ib. ; 
Fletchers on Dilapidations, (ith 
Edition, ib. ; The Sanitary Con- 
gress, ib.\ The late Andrew Moseley 


and Philip IVilkinson, ib. ; The 
Royal Gold Medallist and his Pic- 
tures, 444 ; Vote of Thanks to the 
Retiring President, 445 ; Hygiene 
and Salubrity in Dwellings, 447 ; 
Mr. Thomas Hardy on the Restora- 
tion of Churches, 448 ; Tiie A. A. 
Evening Continuation School, 449 ; 
Proposed National Collection of 
Drawings of Architecture, ib. ; The 
Midsummer Examinations : Results 
and Passes, 494 ; The New London 
County Hall, 499 ; The late Lady 
Curzon, 500 ; The President’s Fare- 
well “ At Home,” ib. ; The late 
William John Gant and Roger 
Thomas Conder, ib. ; The Exami- 
nations, 526 ; The late Colonel Gale. 
ib. ; The late Thomas Barnes- 
Williams, i6.; Sessional Programme 
1906-07, 534; Council Appoint- 
ments to Standing Conmiittees. ib . ; 
School of Art Wood-carving, ib . ; 
The Examinations: Alteration of 
Days of Sitting, ib. ; King’s College 
Hospital, lb. ; St. Mark’s, Venice, 
535. 

Clarke, H. Chatfeild : The Law of 
Liglit (rei iew), 91. 

Clarke, Max : The Fellowship Elec- 
tions, 247, 249, 250; The Annual 
Report, 3(54 ; Dilapidations (review), 
394. 

Coal Smoke Abatement : Conference 
on, 17; Conference : Programiiie of 
Subjects at, 90; Report of Com- 
mittee )-i' Tests of Fire-grates, 
39:5. 

Collins, H. H. : obituary notice. 111. 

Colls, Howard ; American Methods of 
Erecting Buildings. 4(«. 

Committees, Standing : Reports of, 
353 ; Elections of, and Votes polled, 
435 ; Members appointed by the 
Council, 534. 

Competitions : Mr. Horace T. Bonner’s 
Resolution, 86 ; Milan Exhibition, 
110; Greenock (Cartsburn School), 
219 ; Competitions in Anicnca, 220 ; 
Ossctt Eleineiitary School, 247 ; 
Motion re Limited Competitions for 
Public Buildings, 431 ; New London 
County Hall, 499- 

Concrete: New Journal dealing with, 
220. See Beisfobceu Coxckete. 

Conder. Roger Thomas : obituary 
notice, 500. 

Congiess, lutcniatioiial, of An hitects, 
1900 : Subjects for Discussion, 12 ; 
Additions to Hon. Vice-Presidents, 
50; Railway Tickets and Exhibi- 
tion, 110; Circular rc Programme, 
129 ; Headquarters, 178; Exhibition 
of Drawings and Paintings, 193 ; 
Extracts from Provisional Pro- 
gramme, 390 ; Important Notices, 
429, 44(5; List of Colonial and 
Foreign Members, ib. ; Succe.ss of, 
500. See also Iiule.v to Congress 
Nunther, p. xiii. 

CoC.NCiE, The : ANxr.ii, Report, 1905- 
1906, 347; Reports of Standing 


Committees, 353 ; Finances, 3-36 ; 
Auditors’ Report, 360. 

Discussion : William Woodward, 
3(50; E. W. Hudson, 302; John 
Slater, 363, 364 ; C. H. Brodie, 364 ; 
A. B. Plummer, ib. ; Max Clarke, ib. ; 
Sir John Taylor, 365 ; G. H. Feiiowes 
Prynne, ib. 

Strand Improvement Scheme : 

Memorial re, 271, 275 ; Outside 
Nominations of Candidates for 
Election, 1906 1907, 366 ; New 
Regulation under By-law 9. 392 ; 
Election of, and Votes Polled, 4:55. 
Grace. J. D, : .Stained Glass, 10(5 ; 
Furniture, 21(5 ; Wood-carving, 300, 
.301. 

Crantield, Sydney W. : Garden Cities 
(review), 198. 

Cross, A. W. S. : Rome ix the 
Aoouscax Aoe, 225 ; Piopo.sed 
Class of Licentiates R.I.B.A-, 430; 
Limited Competitions tor Public 
Buildings. 432. 

Cvi'iius, Noi'i'-s ox, 1905 [George 
Jeffery]. — Papers and Articles on 
the Archicology of the Island. 
481 ; Resume of Pre.seiit Conditions 
of .Vrchitectuial Moiunuents, th ; 
Churches in iSicosia, 483; Nicosia 
District, ib. ; District of Kyreiiia, 
484; Churches of Famagusta, ib.; 
Carpass and Famagusta District, 
485 ; Larnaca, ib. : Limassol, ih . ; 
Paphos, ib. ; Tombstones of Cyprus, 
ib. ; Civil and Military Architecture, 
id. : Attempts made to preserve 
Historical Monuments, 48'7 ; " St. 
George the Latin,” Famagusta, 
i6, ; St. George of the Greeks, id. ; 
Armenian Church, Nicosia, 490 : 
St. Catherine, id.; The ‘‘Antiqui- 
ties Law, 1905,” 493. 


D 

Dawber, E. Guy : Fcuxitcke, 201, 217. 

Decorative I'laster Ceilings. See 
Pl.VsrEU-WOltK. 

Denell. R. A. : Americax Methods of 1 
Ekectixci Boildixos, '29, 49. 

Deviation of Axi.s in Mediu-val j 
Cluiiches (review), 115. | 

Dilapidations (review), 394. 434. 

District Surveyors, Appointment of : , 
Letter to London County Council, , 
179 ; Terms of Appointment, 240. ' 

Dix, Arthur J. : Staixkd Gnvss, 98, 
109. : 

Domestic Smoke Problem, 393. 

Dunn. Wm. : 'The I’riissiiin Govern- , 
nient Regulations for the Use of 
Reinforced Concrete in Buildings, 
50. 

E 

Egypt Exploration Fund : Latest : 
Finds, '2.54. 

Elections, Annual : Outside Nomina- 
tions to Council, 366 ; Election of 
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Council and Standing Committees, 
Votes I’olled, 435. 

Elementary School Buildings. Cost 
of, 434. 

Elkington, George ; London Building 
Acts Amendment Act, lUOo, SO. 

English Domestic Architecture (re- 
riew). otlCi. 

Ex.rMiNATioNs, Tnr ; Preliminary, In- 
I termediate. Final, and Special. No- 
‘ vember I'.lOo and June 1006: Re- 
sults and Lists ot I’asse.s, si. s.3, K.5, 
404, 407, 40S; Analysis of Failures 
j in the Final, 86, 409 ; Exemptions 
from Preliminary and Intermediate, 
366. 

Ex.\5iin.\tion,s, S i \tvtoi;y: Results, 1'2. 

Excav.itions in Egjpt, Notes on, 274. 

Excellence in Architectuie. .SVc 
-\lu'iHTi.ciCKi;. 


F 

Fellow^, Election of ; Counoil's State- 
ment le Reillli'-itiou foi I'oll, 'ils ; 
Ui-cus^ioii !(.' Election liy I'oting 
papeis. 217; Recoiiiiiiendations of 
Fellow Aiip Procedure Committee; 
Eesolution.' on. 306. 

Fellowship Special Elections. 110. 

^ .340. 367. 

Fiiiantes, 356. 

Fire, Protection from. Sec Ik'tini.vu 
At is. 

Fire-gi.ites. Tests of, with View to 
Smoke .Abatement ; lleport, 303 
i Fire Protection (resiew). 367. 
j Flat.s (teiiewo, 10. 

I Floicil OiixeMLM. J \i.oi;i.\N LKichard 
1 G. Hatton]. —Its Clum~ineSs De- 

! eeptive. 520 ; -Acaiitlius Foliage and 
Caitouches, lb.-, Vaiiatioiis due to 
1 Light and Shade, id.; Two Main 
Classes of Oinamentation, 530 ; 
Skill allied to Style, ilj. ; Increa.-e 
I ol Fioial Elements. il>. ; Sti.ip- 

woik. it.; Piolitic Use ot National 
Einbleiiis in Designs, 5:tl ; Needle- 
I wnik Decoration, it.; lleiival of 

i the Acanthus, it. : -MoiistiO'ilifcs 

I of the Cla-sic Style, it.; ExceS' of 
Flowers on a Single Stalk, 532 ; 
The Keynote of the Style, it. ; 
Botanists' Derision ot the Deco- 
ratoi, it.; The Sprig as .i Unit 
of Decoration, it. : Upright Wail 
Patterns, 533 ; JJcsigneis' Con- 
sideration for Architeetiual De- 
mands. it.; Decay of the Style at 
the Restoiation. it. 

, Fordham, Montague ; MtrvL-wor.K. 
152. 

Ft'KXiTnu ]E. Guy Dawber . — Ap- 
proximation of Style to .Architecture. 
[ 2U1 : Simplicity and Stability. 202, 

j Use of Tapestry, it.; Evolution ot 

I a real National Style. 10 . ; Panelling 

1 of Rooms, it.; Early Renaissance 

1 Intluenee, 203 ; Chairs, 2li4 ; Carv- 

I ing and Manpietry, 206 ; Intiuence 

; of Architecture on Furniture, it.; 


Chippendale’s work, ‘207 ; Early 
Trade Catalogues and their Influ- 
ence, 20S ; Shearer’s work, it. ; Style 
originated by Keppelwhite, it. ; The 
Brothers Adam, 210 ; Sheraton and 
Gillow, it. ; Suitability of Furni- 
ture of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
I’eriods, it. ; The Mahogany School 
of the Eighteenth Century, it. ; 
Intiuence of Architects on Public 
Taste, 211, 214 ; Furniture and 
Architecture inseparable, 212 ; 
Movement towards producing Origi - 
nal and Artistic Designs, 212 ; 
Modern F'urniture too Archaic, it. ; 
Planning of Permanent Fitments 
by Architects, 213. 

Biscii'tswn : I’ercy Maeijuoid, 
‘214 ; J. D. Cracc, ‘216 ; Maurice 
B. Adams, rt. ; H. D. Searles AVoed, 
217; .Arthur Penty, it.; Mi.ss 
Eleanor Rowe, it.; Leonard Stokes, 
it. 

G 

Gammell, K. ; Jlotion te Limited 
Uonipetitions tor Public Buildings, 
431 Sfjq. 

Gant, William John : obituary nctice, 
500. 

Garden Cities (reriew), 19.8. 

G.rscoync. .Alexander : St.uneh Gi..\ss, 
O'!, 100. 

Glokoi: Denly, F.K.I.B..A. : A Bio- 
oii.rriiR \L E.s.s.rv ; Priizr E.ss.iv 
1906 l\\ alter Hindi s Godfrey]. — His 
Personality, 501 ; Birth and Early 
ieai's. .">02; Fust Important Work, 
■503; Designing and Execution of 
Cottages, it. ; His Life's liomauee, 
565; Pally liactice, it.; Bettes- 
lmngei.506; Intioduetion of Dutch 
Gable into Domestic .Architecture, 
it, ; lIousC' at Akeley Wood, Bucks, 
it. : at Wileote, Oxon., .507 ; at 
Newport. Mon., -ttis ; Cliaiacteristics 
ot Lodges and Cottages, it. ; .St. 
-Alban's Court, Kent, it.; HisAA’ork 
at Coombe Waiien. Kingston, it.; 
Ihe Oran.gery. 511 ; Lodges at 
Cliveden, -512; Hou-c at Braiiting- 
hani. \ Olka, -513 ; Coombe Cottage, 
near Kingston, it. ; Planning of 
Interiors, 514 ; The Dairy ot Coombe 
Cottage. 51,> ; \\ ickwar I’arsonage, 
ijf . ; His most important Works, 
•516 sqi^. ■ Contractors dispeii-ed 
with, it. ; Goldings, 516 Sijq . ; Hall 
Place. Tonbiidge, 520 ; Send Holme, 
it.; Other Woiks in Progress in 
1«71. 521 ; AValnier Castle, it. ; 
Eipienw 'a House at Osborne, it. ; 
Macharioeh House, Cantvre. it. ; 
Smithills Hall, near Bolton, -522 ; 
His work at Sudbnry, it. ; .Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild's country 
seat at .Ascott. it. ; Notable Clii-nts, 
it. ; The Climax of his Work, .523 ; 
Killarney House, it.; Two last of 
his Great Designs, ; .skill in 
Gothic Work, -524; Variety of De- 


sign in his Sketches, it. ; Stone 
Bridge at Penshurst, it. ; A Model 
Farm, it.; His Friendships, it.; 
Death. 525 ; Relations with Pro- 
fe.ssional Contempor.rries, it. 

Gibson, J. S. : Registration of Archi- 
tects, 308. 

Gilbert, W’alter ; Rovi.vxce in Met.il- 
woEK, 160, 175. 

Glover, Mr. AVilliam: Gift to Laing 
Art Gallery, 17 ; Other Bene- 
factions. 58. 

Godfrey. AV alter HIndes : Geokge 
Devev, F.K.I.B.A. — A BiouE.iPHic,VL 
Ess.w : Pr.i/E Ess.iv 1906. 501. 

Goldsmith, F. T. AA’. ; The Fellowship 
Elections, 247. 248 ; Registration 
of Architects, 312. 

Goodridge, Alfred S. : Prior Park 
College, Bath — Steps to Portico, 
369. 

Goodyear’s (Mr.) “ Eefinements.” See 
-Amiens C-IthedB-Cl. 

Gosse, Edmund ; The President’s 
Address to Students, 191. 

Gotch. Alfred J. : Building Develop- 
ment (review). 113, 

Gothic -Architectuie ; Pievkiw of Air. 
I'lancis Bond's book, 476 ; Corre- 
spondence. 527. 

Government Buildings, The New : The 
Towers, 433. 

Greenock (Cartsburn School) Competi- 
tion, 219. 

Greenop, E. : Flats (review), 19. 

Greenwood, Benjamin; American 

^ Method.s of Erecting Buildings, 44. 

Griming, E. A. : London Building Acts 
.Amendment Act, 1905, 77 ; Archi- 
tectural Competitions, 88 ; The 
Fellowship Elections, 247, 249 


H 


H.M. Otlice of AA'orks and Historical I 
Buildings in Scotland. See Histoui- 
L'.II. BuII.WNUS in ScOIL.iNll. 

Hall, Edwin T. : London BuildingActs 
-Amendment Act, 1905, 78, 80; 
Architectural Competition.s, 88, 89 ; 
The Fellowship Elections, ‘248 sr,q.\ 
Leadwork, 267 ; Registration of 
Architects, 305, ;309, 312, 313, 314 ; 
I'laster-woik, 336; Limited Com- 
petitions for Public Buildings, 432. 
Hardy, Mr. Thomas, on the Restora- 
tion of Churches, 448. j 

Hare, Henry T. ; London Building Acts i 
Amendment Act. 1905, 80; Arehi- 
teetiiial Competitions, 88 ; The 
Fellowship Elections, 247 
H.itton, Richard G.; J.vcoiie.vn Flokal 


Haync'-. AA. H, : Limited Competi- 
tiorin for Public Buildings, 432. 
Heaton. Clenieiu : The “Pkeciocs- 
AATxi.ons’' ,ii Chakit.es, H7. 
Hebb, John : Records of Roman Re- 
mains. 195, 220. 

Hisroiuc.u. BriLi,ix,,s ix Scotl.vnd : 
AAhat H.M. On ICE OE AA’oeks es 
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Doixg foe [W. T. Oldrieve]. — Scope 
of the Paper, 457 ; Definition of 
term “ Historical Buildings,” 458 ; 
Resolution at Madrid International 
Congress of Architects, ife. ; Buildings 
and Remains over which Department 
has Direct Control, ib. : “ Ancient 
Monuments ” in Scotland. List of, 
459 ; Memoranilums on the Ancient 
Monuments .Acts, 460 ; Difficulties 
of Architects re Repairs’ Estimates, 
461 ; Choice of Stone and Manner 
of Re-pointing Masonry, ifi. ; Proper 
Treatment of Ivy, ib . ; Edinburgh 
Castle, 463 ; Holyrood Palace, ib . ; 
Parliament Hall, 465 ; Linlithgow 
Palace, Glasgow, Fortrose, and 
Elgin Cathedrals, 466 ; Dunferm- 
line Abbey, it. ; The Palace Ruins, 
469 ; St. Andrews Cathedral, it. ; 
St. .Andrews Castle, 471 ; Arbroath 
Abbey, 47'2 ; Dundrennan Abbey, 
473; Haddington Church Ruin, 
475 ; Rosyth Castle, it. 

Holden, John : Memoir to late Alex- 
ander W. Mills, 89. 

Honours and Appointments, 111, 133. 

Hooper. Francis : The Fellowship 
Elections, 249. 

Hubbard, George : Stained Glass, 107 ; 
Metal-work, 174 ; The Fellowship 
Elections, 247, 249 sqq. ; Wood- 
carving, 299 ; Registration of 
-Architects. 312, 313. 

Hudson, E. W. : American Methods 
of Erecting Buildings, 48 ; Stained 
Glass, 108 ; The Fellowship Elec- 
tions, 247 ; Leadwork, 267 ; The 
Annual Report, 362; London Traffic : 
Proposed New Thoroughfares, 389, 
421 ; Limited Competitions for 
Public Buildings, 432. 

Hutchinson. C. E. : Limited Competi- 
tions for Public Buildings, 432. 

Hygiene and Salubrity in Dwellings, 
Association for : Conference, 447. 


I 

Incorporated Church Building Society 
and Modern Church Design, 392. 
Institute Premises, New ; Proposed 
Site, 129, 218 ; Project abandoned, 
349. 

International Congress of Architects. 
See CoXGUEss. 


J 

Jacobean Floral Ornament. Sec 
Floe vL Or.XAriENi. 

Jeffery, George : Notes on Cvnu's 
1905, 481. 

K 

Kersey, A. H. ; Registration of Archi- 
tects, 312. 

King, Zephaniah ; obituary notice, 254. 

King’s College Hospital : a Retro- 
spect, 534. 


L 

Lanchester. H. V. : Leadwork. 266 ; 
London Traffic : Proposed New 
Thoroughfares, 426 ; Lirrrited Com- 
petitions for Public Buildings, 433. 

Langston, H. Hardwicke: The Fel- 
lowship Elections, 249, 250 ; Re- 
gistration of Architects. 312. 

Law of Light, The (review), 91. 

Leadwork ; — 

I. [F. W. Troup], — Revival in Use 
of Lead, 257 ; Architects' Decision as 
to Selection of Metals, ib. ; Pro- 
perties of the various Metals, ib. ; 
Milled and Cast Lead, 258 ; Lead 
Ornamentation, 259 ; The Art of 
the Middle Ages, tb.; Art, Crattsman- 
ship, and Traditioir, 260. 

II. The Earlier Lead Spires 
[Lawrence Weaver]. — Fitness of 
Lead for Covering Spires, 260 ; 
Division into Pathless and Para- 
petted Spires, ib. ; Classification of 
Types, 261 ; Use of the Term 
"Broach,” ib.; The Weathering 
Point of View, 262 ; History of 
Destroyed Lead Spires, ib. ; Cha- 
racteristic of Collar-type Shingled 
Spire, ib. ; Examples of Parapetted 
Type, 263 ; History of Spirelet of 
Swatt'ham, 264 ; Constructive Cri- 
ticism, ib. ; Field for Architectural 
Achievement, 26,>. 

Discusiwn: Colonel Lenox Pren- 
dergast, 266 ; H. V. Lanchester, ib. ; 
Sir Charles Nicholson, ib., 270; 
C. Harrison Townsend, 266 ; Maurice 
B. Adams, 267; E. W. Hudson, ib.; 
Edwin T. Hall, ib. 

Ledger, F. W. : obituary notice, 536. 

Letbaby, W. R.: Liverpool Students’ 
Sketch-book (review), 450. 

Likeary, The : Recent Donation-, to, 
253- Report of the Librarian, 354 ; 
Statistics of Attendances and Books 
Issued, 355 ; Summary of the Vear's 
Additions, xix. 

Licentiates B.I.B..A. : Pioposed Class 
of, 430. 

Lishman, Frank : The Fellowship 
Elections, 251. 

Literature Standing Committee, Re- 
port of, 354 ; Election of, and \ otes 
polled, 435; Council .Appointments 
to, 534, 

Liverpool Student.s’ Sketch-book (re- 
view), 4-50. 

London. A Beautiful : Lord Plj mouth 
on, 178. 

London Building Acts Amendment 
.Act, 1905 ; Notes on. 72. 

London County Hall, The New : Com- 
petition for Designs, 499. 

London District Surveyors. See 
DisiRicr Surveyors. 

London Traffic : Some Observations 
ON THE Report of the Roy.u. 
Co 3 rMi.s-sio.\ ON LUaul Walerbou-,el. 
—Architectural Problems conneemd 
with Proposed New Streets, 3/3; 
Reservations regarding Precise 


Route, 374 ; Effect cf Locomotion 
on the Problem, 375 ; The Commis- 
sioners’ Plan. ib. ; Desirability of 
Straightness in New Streets, 376 ; 
Absorption of Square Gardens, 377 ; 
Author’s alternative Plan advan- 
tageous to Traffic, 378 ; The North 
and South Avenue, ib. ; Propo.sed 
Solution of Difficulties. 379 ; Tieat- 
ment adjoining All Souls’ Church. 
380 ; Intersection of .Avenues at 
Russell Square, 381 ; Reanange- 
mentof Railroads, 382 ; Termination 
of the .Avenue, .'>s:! ; .Architectural 
Side of Proposed Traffic Board, 384 ; 
.An Architectural Adviser Essential, 
3.83 : Difficulties of Pictuiesque Re- 
arrangement Scheme, ib. : Construc- 
tive Destructive Criticism, 386. 

Discuisii'ii ■ Sir R. Melvill IVadi- 
cioft. :3.8() ; Sii Geoige C. T. Bartley. 
387, 389 : H. Heatlicote Stath.im, 
388; W. D. Caroe, 389; Professor 
Beresford Pite, 389, 418 ; E. W. 
Hudson. 389, 421 ; S.r John Tavlor, 
389, 425 ; AATn, Woodward, 422 ; 
Sir -Aston Webb. 423 : H. D. Seailes- 
Wood, 425; John Slater, ib. ; H. V. 
Lanchester, 426. 

Long, Charles ; obituary notice, 5;17. 

Low. George : obituary notice. 367 ; 
memoir, 43.5. 

Lucas, Charles : memoir, 18. 

Lucas, Geoffrv : Perspective (review), 
394. 

M 

Macquoid, Percy : Furniture, 214. 

Martvn. .A. W. ; Wood-cviivin.,, 291, 
301. 

Matiiejevtics, The Teacjiino of, to 
Biii.dino-Trvde Srri'ENis rHarold 
Busbridge].— Art of Teaching, 276 ; 
.Aiithmetie, 277; .Algebra, 278; 
Geometry. 279 ; Liruitntions of 
Mathematics in Trarrrrng of .Arti- 
sans, 280. 

Mathews, J. Douglass : London Brrrld- 
ing .Acts (Amendment) .Act 1905, 
7-5; Registratioir of .Architects, 310. 
313. 

Mediicval Essex Building (reviev.), 19. 

Members newly elected, 20, 92, 116, 
134, 199, 2-56, 396. 436. 

Mi.tm.-vvork : — 

I. [John M. Swan’. — Reverence 
for the I’ast, 145; Colossal Works 
in Bronze, tb. ; Early Greek Work- j 
manship, 146 ; Alloys of Ancrent 
Bronzes, ib. ; .Tapanese colour- 
treatnrent lit Metals, ib. ; Bcll- 
fouirding, 148; Moulding, ib. ; Cera 
Perditta Casting, ib. : .A New Colour, 
149; Patinas and Pickles, 1-50; 
Uniform Black Colour of Statues in . 
Metropolis, ib, ; Londoir County 
Council .Activity. 157 ; Decorative 
Surroundings for Statues, 1 .j2. 

H. 1 Montague Fordhain[. — The 
Smith's AVork, 152 ; Tools used by 
the Smith, 153 ; Colour-treatment 
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of Iron, lol ; Other Metals, ib . ; 

I Colouring and Joininij;, loo ; Re- 

1 pousse Work, ifc. ; ■■R.iisiny” 

1 Work, lot) ; Castings of Copper 

Mixtures, ih . ; I'ewter ami Silver, 
ib.-, Architects and the Craftsman, 
lo7 ; Ee\i)al of Metal-work, lot). 

III. Romanck in Mutal-wouk 
j [IValter Gilberts — The Aitist’s 

Expression. IhO ; The Perfect ^Yoik 
i of Art, 161; Utility and Art, i6. ; 

1 Greek and Roman Inspiration, )h. ; 

' The Masters of the Ren, lisoince, 

I ih. ; Difference between Greek and 
1 Renaissance Wnik, 164 ; The Gothic 
I Period, lO-l ; French Worship of 
Kinos, 166 ; Deification of the Re 
public. 167 ; Toml) of Lite Duke of 
Clarence, 16H ; The Future, 174. 
Di'icu'isiiDi : Georj^e Hubbard, 

1 174; C. Harrison Townsend. i/». ; 

I The President, 17b. 

: Middleton, G. A. T. ; Registration of 
Architects, 36!! ; Resolution )v Pro- 
, posed Class of Licentiates E.I.B. A., 
430, 

MilanExhibition ; Competition toi De- 
signs for Workmen'sDweltin;;s. 110. 

' Millard, Waltei : Some Aichitscts ami 
their Works (review), 'I'll, 
i Mills, .Alexander T. : obilnaiy notice. S'.). 

Minutes. — I. Nov. 6. I'.Kib (Onlinary), 

; 20; II. Nov. 2(1 (Oidinary), 60; IH. 

! Dec. 4 (Busim-s and Ordinary), 

I 02; IV. Dec. 16 (Ordinary), 116; 

' V. Jan. s, 1006 (ISusiness), 134; 
t VI. Jan. 22 (Ordinary), I'SO; VH. 

( Feb. 0 (Ordinary), lO'.i : Vllt. Feb. 
10 (Ordmaiw), 224 ; IX. .March '> 
(Special and Business), ’2b .> ; X. 
March 10 (Oidinaiy). 27.") ; XI. 

1 .April 2 (Ordmaiw and Special Gene- 
i ral), 316 ; XH. .April 23 (Ordinaiy). 
340; XIH. May 7 (Special Gener.il 
and .Annual Gcnciall. 372; XIV. 
May 21 (Special Gener.il ami 
Ordinary ). 306 ; XV. June 11 (Busi- 
ness and Ordinaiy ). 43b : XVI. 
June 2b (Ordinary), 4b0. 

Monson, Edward; The Fellowship 
Elections, 2bl. 

N 

Naylor, J. R. : The Fellowship 
Elections, 24S. 

Newcastle. Bishop of : Speech at 
.Annual Dinner, Di. 

NeWCA.sTLE I.MI'KO\EHLNTs J. T. 
Cacketf. 13o. 

Newcastle Visit and .Annual Dinner. 
12; Reception, ib. ; l’ror,'ranime. 13; 
List of Guests at Dinner, ib. ; 
Visits, Ac.. 17. 

Speeches : The Puke of North- 
unibeilaiid, 14; The I’residcnt, lb; 
Mr. J. T. Cackett. ib. ; Sir 
Aston AVebb, 16; Bishop ot New- 
castle, ib. 

Nicholson. Sir Charles; Leadwork, 
266. 270. 

Northumberland. Duke of : .Annual 
Dinner at Newcastle, 14. 


o 

OBITU.ARY.— Thomas Barnes-AVil- 
liams, 526 ; AA’illiain Gibbs Bartleet, 
273 ; Robert .A. Brydeii, 310 ; H, H. 
Collins, 111 ; Itoger Thomas Conder. 
■bOO; Lady Curzon, .500; Colonel 
Joseph Gale, 526 ; AA'illiam John 
Gant, -500 ; C. Forster Hayivard, 
11; .Adam Hunter, 2bb ; Zephaniah 
King, 254 ; Frederick AA'iii. Ledger, 
536 ; Charles Long, 537 ; George 
Low, 367, 43b ; Chailes Lucas, 11, 
IS ; .Alexander \A'. Mills, 89 ; .Andrew 
Moseley, 434; Edward Silomoiis, 
393 ; .iohn I’ollaid Seddon, 194, 
221 ; AA'. Moss Settle, 111 ; Edmund 
AA'oodthorpe, 367. 

Onias, the Tempile of' Notes on Exca- 
vations in Egypt, 274. 

Ossett Elementary School Competi- 
tion : Letter ot Protest, 246. 


P 

I’enty, .Arthur; Furniture. 217. 

" Perfect Pa’ace,’’ Lord Bacon’s ; Com- 
petition tor Soane Medallion, 112. 

Peispective (review), 394. 

Pite. Piofessor Beresford, on the Soane 
Medalli.'t 191)6, 2.b3 ; London Traffic : 
Proposed New Thoroughfare, 3B9, 
-US. 

PLAsiEK-wo)a; — 

I. [George P. B.inkart], — Modern 
A'ulgarity of Treatment, ;317 ; Early 
Use of Stucco, 318; Lessons to be 
Learnt from Remnants of .Antiquity, 
ib.-, -Art of the Renaissance com- 
pared with Greek and Roman, ib . ; 
The Indigenous .Art of the English 
Plasterer. 319 ; Effect of Classical 
Education, 320 ; Right Use of Ma- 
terial, :421 ; Consideration hy Classic 
or Renaissance .Architect of Methods 
employed, ib. ; Conjectures re Cast- 
ing from Plcxible Gelatine Moulds, 
322 ; Jlechanism of Nineteenth 
Century, 323 ; Undulating Surfaces 
of Ceilings. 32b; Aleclianieal Skill 
not the Plasterer's Diploma. 326. 

H. Decoiivtivk Pi..\sti;u Cmlinos 
[Laurence .A. Turner].— Two Divi- 
sions of I’laster work, 327 ;Qualitie.s 
to be Repioducfd, lb.-. Early A'lc- 
torian Gothic Ceilings, ib. ; Diffi- 
culty of obt. lining properly Slaked 
Lime. .329 ; .An Efficient Substitute, 
lb. ; Method ot getting Plaster to 
-Adhere to Ceiling, ;4:!0 ; Fibrous- 
pla-ter Ca.-tt, ib. ; Ribbed or Pan- 
nelled Ceilings, ih. ; Jointing of 
C.ist Ceilings, 331 ; Imitation 
Plaster Ceilings. 332 ; A'arious Types 
of Ceilings, 333 ; Furnislung uf 
Designs by .Arcbitccts. 334. 

Discnssi'iii : Protessor Baldwin 
Brown, 33 4 ; AA'. H. .Atkin-Berry, 
;436 ; Edwin T. Hall, ib. 

I’liunmer. .A. B. ; Rejection ot Candi- 
dates fur Fellowship, 364. 
Plymouth, Lord; Resolution re 


Further Strand Improvement 
Scheme, 272. 

Practice Standing Committee : Report 
of : City of London Escape from 
Fire Bill : London Building .Acts 
Amendment Bill 1905 ; Institute ; 
Scale of Charges. 35-5 ; District Sur- ] 
veyors and the London County ] 
Council. 356 ; Election of, and Votes I 
Polled, 43-3 ; Council .Appointments ! 
to. -334. I 

" Precious AA'indows ” of Chartres. See 

ClIAllTEES. 1 

Prendergast, Colonel Lenox : Lead- 
work, 266. 

President’s “At Homes”; Exhibition 
of AA'uiking Drawings, 176; Exhi- 
bition of Sketches and Drawings of 
Architecture, 500. 

President’s Opening Address [John 
Belcher, A.R.A.]. — The Institute’s 
Growing Influence, 1 ; Recent great 
.Architectural Undertakings, 2; New 
Official Home for the Institute, ib. ; 
.Architects’ Benevolent Society, 3 ; 
Nomination of Assessor in Public 
Competitions, ib. ; Registration of 
Architects, ib. ; Change re Full 
Membership, 4 ; Architectural Edu- 
cation, ih. ; The new Board of 
Architectural Education, ib. ; The 
Education of the Public, 5 ; Seventh 
International Congress, ib.-, Foreign- 
ers and English Arcliiteoture, C ; 
Hygiene of Street .Architecture, ib. ; 
New Thoroughfares, ib. ; Legislation 
re Suburbs of London, 7 ; “ Com- 
mercial ” Aspect of Architecture, 8 ; 
Proposed Art Commission, ib. ; 
Architects and Small Houses, ib. ; 
Public Interest in Architecture, ib. 

Vnte nf Thanks: Sir John Thorny- 
croft, LL.D., F.E.S., 9 ; Sir Arthur 
Rucker, D.Sc., F.E.S., ib. 

Prior, Edward S. : Gothic Architecture 
in England (review), 476, 537. 
Prizes and Stcdentships 1906 ; Sub- 
ject for Soane Medallion, 112 ; 
Deed of Award, 176 ; Alexander 
Thomson ’Travelling Studentship, 
180 ; Review oe the AA'oeks sub- 
mitted FOR r-lohn AV. Simpson], 
18-3 ; .Annual Exhibition of AVorks 
submitted, 193 ; Prize Drawings for 
E.xhibition in the Provinces, ib. ; 
Presentation of Prizes, 200 ; Sub- 
jects for 1907, 270 ; Text of the 
Prize Essay (190(i), 501. 

Programme of Session 1906-07, 534. 
Puissiiui Government Regulations re 
Reinforced Concrete, 53. 

Prynne, G. H. Fellowes : Stained 
Gbiss, 106 ; Registration ot Archi- 
tects, 313 ; The Annual Report, 365 ; 
Limited Competitions for Public 
Buildings, 432. 
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Reason, G. Ernest : Leeds and York- 
shire Society, 198. 

Registration of .Architects : Questions 
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re The Report, 8(5 ; Statement by 
Sub-Committee, 219 ; Report of the 
Committee, 302 ; Discussion on 
Committee’s Report and Recom- 
mendations, 305 ; Examination and 
Diploma, 314 ; Correspondence, 315. 

Reinforced Concrete, The Prussian 
Government Regulations for Use of, 
in Buildings ; General Regulations, 
50 ; Rules for Statical Calculation, 
51 ; Methods of Calculation, with 
Examples, 52 ; Appointment of 
Joint Committee on, 271, 316 ; 
Objects of Joint Committee’s In- 
quu-y, 338. 

Renaissance Architecture (review), 
133. 

Restoration of Churches : Mr. Thomas 
Hardy on the, 448. 

Reviews. — Adams, Professor Henry : 
Cassell’s Building Construction 
[Arthur Stratton], 39-5; Blomtield, 
Reginald: Studies in Aichitectinc 
[Walter Millard], 221; Bond, Francis ; 
Oothic Architecture in England 
[Edward S. Prior], 476 ; De Las- 
teyrie, R. ; La deviation de l’a.ve 
des iglises est-elle syinbohgue ! [John 
Bilson], 114; Field, Horace, and 
Bunney, Michael : English Domestic 
Architecture of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries [Henry 
Tanner, jun.], 520 ; Fletcher, Pro- 
fessor Banister; .4 Text-book in 
Tabulated Form for the Cse of 
Architects, dc. [Max Clarke], 394 ; 
Goodman, Ernest ; Hledueval Archi- 
tecture in Essex [J. MacLaren 
Ross], 19 ; Hudson, Alfred F., and 
Inman, Arnold ; The Law of Light 
and Au- [H. ChatfeiUl Clarke], ill ; 
Olufsen, 0.: Old and New Aichi- 
tecture in Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Turkestan [R. F. Chisholm], 197 ; 
Moore, Charles Herbert : Character 
of Benaissance Architecture [Ben- 
jamin Walker], 133 ; Perks, Sydney : 
liesidential Flats of all Classes, Ac. 
[E. Greenop], 19 ; Reilly, Professor : 
Portfolio of Measured Drawings, d c. 
[W. R. Lethaby], 450 ; Roberts, 
H. W. ; Architectural Sketching 
and Drairing in Pei selective 
[Geotiry Lucas], 394 ; Sennett, 
A. R. : Garden Cities in Theory 
and Practice [Sydney W. Cran- 
field], 198 ; Shearer, Robert F. : 
Perspective Tables for Practical 
Architectural Draughtsmen, Ac. 
[Geoffry Lucas], 394 ; Simpson, 
F. M. : A History of Architectural 
Development [J. Alfred Gotch], 
113 ; Watson, A. Maryon : The 
New Fire Protection for London 
[Wm. Woodward], 367. 

Richmond, Sir William, R.A. ; Further 
Strand Improvement Scheme, 272. 

Roman Remains. Records of : Com- 
mendatore Boni’s Appeal [John 
Hebb], 195, 220. 

Romance in Metal-woik. See Met.il- 
WORK. 


Rome, British School at, 132. 

Rowe ix the Acgust.ix Age [A. W. S. 
Cross]. — The Metropolis of the 
World, 22-5 ; Struggle between Rich 
and Poor, 226 ; Inlluence of Greek 
Ideas on Rome, ih. ; Autocracy of 
Augustus, ib. ; Scenes in the Streets 
of Rome, 228 ; Sumptuous Palaces 
and Mansions. 229 ; Daily Life of 
the Wealthy Citizen, ib. ; The 
Baths, 230; Juvenal’s Satires, tb ; 
Perils and Dangers of the City, 232 ; 
Fascination of Rome, 234 ; Prolific 
Use of Marble in Buildings, ib. ; 
Architectural Activity during Time 
of Augustus, 235 ; Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, lb. ; The Pantheon, ib. ; 
Cupola of the Pantheon, 238 ; Arch 
of Titus, lb. ; Trajan's Column, ib. ; 
Theatre at Ostia, 239 ; Arch of 
Sevevus, ib. ; Baths of Caracalla, 
and their Instructive Value, 241 ; 
Description of Roman Therm, e by 
Professor Lanciani, 242 ; Bath.s ot 
Diocletian, 245 ; Basilica of Con- 
stantine, lb. ; Arch of Constantine, 
lb. 

Ross, J. MacLaren : Medbcval Essex 
Building (review), 19. 

Rowe, Miss Eleanor ; Furniture, 217 ; 
Wood-carving, 299. 

lloY.iL Ac.vdemx Lectures, 1905 : 
[Professor Aitchison]. — Vitruvius, 
21; Excellex'ce ix Architecture, 
61, 341, 4.)1. 

Royal Commissioners’ Report on 
London Traffic. See Loxnox 
Tr.iffic. 

Roy.il Gold Med.il, 19(10 : Election 
of Sir L.nvrence Alma-Tademi, 
ll.-I., 255 ; Presentation Address 
by President. 437 ; Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema’s Reply, 441. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, 
273. 

Royal Victoiia Hospital, Belfast ; Ex- 
tracts from Report of, 434. 

Riicker, Sir Arthur: President’s Open- 
ing Address, 9. 

Rural Building By-laws. See Bitlu- 

IXG. 

s 

St. Mark's, Venice : Foundations of 
the C.impanile, 5t) ; Ces-.ation of 
Work on the Campanile, ■IB-l ; De- 
tails ot Work at tlie Basilica, 53(5. 

Salomons, Edward : ohitu.iry notice, 
393. 

Sanitary Congress : Pieliminary I’ro- 
gramme of. 434. 

Santa Sophia, Constantinople, and 
St. Mark's, Venice [Win. Biindley], 
(59. 

Science Standing Comniittec, Report 
of : Te.^-ts for Portland Cement : 
Use of Reinfoiced Concrete, '.ibO ; 
Nominations for. 3(50 ; Election of, 
and Votes Polled, 430 ; Council 
Appointments to, 534. 


Scottish Historic.il Buildings. See 
Historic.il Buildings in Scotl.ind. 

Sculptor and Architect, Collaboration 
of, 17. 

Sculpture : Greek and Roman, 219 ; 
Proposed Exhibition of, 255. 

Searles-Wood, H. D. ; Furniture, 217 ; 
London Traffic ; Proposed New 
Thoroughfares, 425. 

Seddon, John Pollard, obituary notice, 
194 ; memoir, 221. 

Session.il .ind other P.ipers : — 

American Methods of Erecting 
Buildings [R. A. Denell], 29. 

Amiens Cathedral and Mr. Good- 
year’s “ Refinements ” ; a Criticism 
[John Bilson], 397. 

Annual Report of the Council, 
317. 

Ai'chitccture, Excellence in [Pro- 
fessor Aitchi.son], 01, 341, 451. 1 

Building .Acts Amendment Act, 
1SI05 : Notes on [Wm. Woodward], [ 
72. ^ i 

Chartres, The “ T’recious Win- 
dow^” of [Cleme.it Heaton], 117. 

Cyprus. Notes on, 1905 [George 
.leftciyj, 481. 

Floral Ornament, Jacobean 
[Richard G. Hatton], 529. 

Furniture ' E. Guy Dawber], 201. 

George lievey, F.R.T.B.A. : —A 
Biograpliical Essay ; Prize Essay 
19(10 [Walter Hindes Godfrey], 501. 

Histoiical Buildings in Scotland : 
What n M. Office of Works is Doing 
for [W. T. Oldrieve], 457. 

Leadwork [F. W. Troup and Law- 
rence Weaver], 257. 

London Traffic; Sime Observa- 
tions on the Rc])i>it ot the Royal 
Commissioners il'.uil Waterhouse], 
373. 

Mathematics, The Teaching of, to 
Buildiiig-tiade Students [Harold 
Diisbridge], 27(5. 

Metal-work [.lohn M. Swan, Mon- 
tague Fordham, and Walter Gilbert), 
14.-). 

Opening Address, President’s 
[John Belcher, A.R.A.], 1. 

Plaster-work [George P. Bankait 
and Lawrence A. Turner], 317. 

I’rizes and Stiidentf.hips, Review 
of Des-igns and Drawings Submitted 
for ]Jobn W. Simpson]. 185. 

Reinforced Concrete; Prussian 
Government Regulations for use of, 
in Buildings ]Wm. Dunn], 50. 

Rome in the Augustan Age ]A.W.S. 
Cross], 225. 

Royal tiold Medil, Presentation 
of : .Addresses [John Belcher, A.R.A., 
anel Sir Lawrence Alimi Tadema, 
R.A.], 437. 

St. Mark’s. Venice, and Santa Sc- 
pliia, Constantinople Wui. Blind- ; 
ley , 02. j 

Stained Glass [.Alexamler Gas- i 
coyne and Aiihuv J. Dix], 93. ! 

Students, Address to [John Bel- ^ 
Cher, A.E.A.], 181. 
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Titru\ius [Professor AitchisoiU, 

! ‘-I- 

Wood-ciii'vinr; r\y. Aumonier and 
A. W. Maityn], 2S1. 

Sessional Pi'O/r.imine, UlOH-OJ. 534. 

Settle, W. Moss : obituary notice, 111. 

I Seventh International Congress. See 
CoNOHKss and Iiuln tn Ciingrc'-s 
Xinnhve. 

Simpson, .Tohn IV.: lli\ii;\v m the 
WOKK s SUBIIITTED rOP. THE PRIZES 
CNll S I fill N I SHII'S. IW."). 

Simpson. Profe-soi F. M. : The Pre- 
sident's Address to Students, ltt2 

Slater, .lolin : ,-Vmerie,in Metliod.s of 
Erecting Buildings, 45; The Annual 
Report, 303 ; London Traffic: Pro- 
posed New Thoroughfares, 425; 
Inmited Competitions for Public 
Buildings, -i'S'S ; Vote of Thanks to 
Retiring President, 44"). 

Siiell, A. Saxon; The Fellowship 
Elections, 24'.); ilotion re Henry 
Saxon Snell I'n/.e, 251. 

Soane Medallion ; Subject of Competi- 
tion for, 112. 

Soane Medallist, I'.IOC, The : Pro- 
tessoi Beresford Pile on. 253. 

; Spiers, E. Phene : The Testimonml to, 
15)4 ; Proposed National Collection 
ot Diawings, 254, 44'.). 

Spiles, Lead. Sec LE.iDwoiiK. 

St.cint.ii Gias^ : — 

I. Alexander Gascoyne . — Light 
Treatment, 1)3 : Choice of Material', 
il4 ; The Primarv Object of Stained 
Glass, ib. ; Help to be given by 
.4icliitects, ih. ; I’erm.ineucy as ;i 
JJocoiation, ih . ; Ciiuicli Windows, 
!)ii , Commercial Side of its Produc- 
tion, ill.; Dome-tic Oiiiamental 
Glass, 1)7 ; Eccentiiciry in De-ign, 
ih.; Working Diawing-, ;/». ; He- 
raldry, ih. 

II. [.Crtliur .1. Dix .— The two 
Kind-, '.)S; De-ign. (b. . I'o-ition and 
Si/.e of Window, ib ; Selection of 
Glas-. l(i(i; Tile Practice of " Plat- 
ing." ib, ; Best Tint of White fila-s, 
102; Sy-tem of Piodtlction. ih. ; 
Firing and " Staining.'’ 104 ; I, end- 
ing up, 10-5 ; Itook- on Hi-toiy of, 
lb. 

Iiiscii'.hltiv ' Mr. .1. D. Cl ace. 100; 
Mr. G. H. Fellow- Prinne. ih.; Mi, 
Geoige Hubbard, 107 ; Mr. C. Harri- 
-on Townsend, ib. ; Mr. E. W. 
Hud-on, 108: The President, ib. 
Illu-tratioiis to Pajiei- on. 111!). 

Statliam, 11. llcatlicote : Regi-ti.ilion 
of -\ichiteet-. 312 ; I.ondon Tiatlic : 
Proposed Xcw Thoioiightare-. ilH.S. 

Statutory Examination-. Sec Ex- 

.IMIXtTIOX-. 

Stoke.s, Leonard; Architectural Com- 
petitions, ."<7 ; The Fellowship Elec- 
tions, 250, 251 ; Fiirnitnie, 217; 
Wood-carving. 301. 

Str.ind Improc ement Scheme: Fron- 
tage Line, 132; Memorial le. 271; 
The Council and the Meeting at 
the Royal Academy, 275. 


Stratton, Arthur : Building Construc- 
tion (review), 39-5. 

SrunEXTS, Address to [John Belcher, 
A.R.A.]. — Method of Constructive 
Thought in Design, 181 ; “ Speak- 
ing " I’ower of Architecture, 182 ; 
Gaining of Powerful Effects in 
Architecture, ib . ; Architecture as a 
Iheture to Posterity, 183 ; Laws 
and Principles of Architecture, 181; 
Common Pitfall for Designers, ib. 

Tote of llianJis : Edmund Gosse, 
191 ; Professor F. M. Simpson, 192. 

Student-hips and Prizes. See Prizes. 

Swan, John M. ; Met.vl-work, 146, 175. 


T 

Taylor, .\ndrew T. : .\mericaii Methods 
of Erecting Buildings, 47. 

Tayloi, Sir .lohn : The -limual Report, 
365 ; London Traffic : Proposed 
New Thoroughtares, 389, 425 ; 

Limited Competitions for Iffiblic 
Buildings, 433. 

Teaching of Matheiiiatics to Building- 
trade Students. See M.vthem.itics. 

Tliornyciuft, Sir John ; President'.s 
Opening Address, 9. 

Tuwn-enil, C. Harrison : Stained Glass, 
107; Metal-w'ork, 174 ; Lead-work, 
2li6. 

Traffic Commi-sion. .See London 
Tiaeitc. 

Trigg-. H. Inigo : Wood-carving, 300. 

Troup, F. W. : Le.id-work, 257, 268. 

Turner, Lawrence A. ; Decor.vtive 
Pi.i-Ti.R Ceimngs, 327. 337. 


V 

ViTRiwu's: Royal .\cademy Lectures, 
1905 'Prof. Aitchisonj. — Value of 
111- B.Hik, 21 ; Neglect of his .-Idvice 
by Arcliitects, ib . ; List of Treatises 
wTTtti-ii since Vitruvius, 22 ; His 
Principal Claim- on Architectural 
Study, lb . ; Trade Secrets, 23 ; Ar- 
cliitccture studied by Piiests, ib. ; 
Gotliie Architecture, 24; Classic 
Architecture, ib. ; The Propyl.ua at 
Athens, 25 ; Temple ot Diana at 
Lplie-iis, lb . ; Discovery ot the MS. 
of \itruviiis, 21); The Various Edi- 
tion-, lb. ; Vastness of Information 
given by, 28 ; I'lutarcli’s Sumiiiarv 
of the Romans' character, ib. 


w 

Walker, Benjamin : Renaissance Ar- 
chitecture (leview), 133. 
Waterhouse, Paul ; Sojie Observ.\- 

TION.S ON THE EeUORT OE THE ROY.IL 

Commission on Lonikin Tr.iffic, 
373, 389, 425, 427. 

Wat- 011 , A. Maryon : London Building 
Acts Amendment Act 1905, 79. 
Watson. Thomas Henry : Appoint- 
ment of District Surveyors, 179 


Weaver, Lawrence ; Le.vdwork, The 
Earlier Lead Spires, 260, 269. 

Webb, Sir Aston : Speech at Annual 
Dinner, 16 ; Further Strand Im- 
provement Scheme, 272; Registra- 
tion of Architects, 307, 311 ; London 
Traffic : Proposed New Thorough- 
fares, 423 ; Limited Competitions 
for Public- Buildings, 433 ; Vote of 
Thanks to Eetiiing President, 445 

W'hite, W. Henry : Limited Compe- 
titions for I’ublie Buildings, 432 

Wilson, W. Gilmour ; The Fellowship 
Elections, 248, 2-50 

■SVoOD-C'.ARVING ; 

I. [W. Aumonier]. — Its Apparent 
Simplicity, 281 ; Application of 
Carving in Architectural Decora- 
tion, 282 ; Treatment of Panel 
Work, ib.; Architects and the use 
of Swags, 287 ; “ Styles ’’ as Frames 
to Carved Panels, ib. ; Perforated 
Work, ib. ; Mouldings, 288 ; Caps, 
ib. ; General Treatment of Carving, 
lb. 

II. [A. W. Martyn]. — Skill of 
Early Carvers, 291 ; Mediaeval Work, 
lb. ; Recognition in Europe of Eng- 
lish IVood-carving, 292 ; Elizabe- 
than and Jacobean Styles, ib. ; The 
Era of the Italian Renaissance, ib. ; 
Influence of Raphael on his Con- 
freres, 293 ; Decline of the Art 
during the Reformation, ib. ; Diirer 
and the Gothic Style in Germany, 
ib. ; Work of Gibbons, ib. ; The 
New Arts and Crafts School, ib. ; 
Inspiration of Religious Enthu- 
siasm. 295; The Architect the 
maker of the Carver, ih. ; Archi- 
tectural Harmony in Carving, ib. ; 
5 ulgarity of Display v. Simplicity, 
296; Proper Guidance of Enthu- 
siasm, ib. ; Advantages of Appren- 
ticeship, ib. ; Training in Schools 
of Alt, ib. ; School for Carving 
wanted, 297 ; The Need of Assistance 
and Sympathy from Architects, ib. ; 
The Rousing ot Ambition, ib. ; Con- 
tinental Study a Necessity, ib. ; 
Architects’ Sketches of Carving 
298. 

JJiscussion : George Hubbard, 
299; Miss Eleanor Rowe, ib. ; W. H. 
Atkin-Berry, 300 ; H. Inigo Triggs, 
ib. ; .1. D. Grace, ib., 301 ; Leonard 
Stokes, 301. 

Woodthorpe, Edmund : London Build- 
ing Acts Aiiiendnient Act 1905, 
77 ; obituary notice, 367. 

■Woodward, Wm.: American Methods 
of Erecting Buildings, 46 ; Notes on 
the London Building Acts .Vraend- 
ment Act 1905, 72, 77, 80 ; Archi- 
tectural Competitions, 89 ; The 
Fellowship Elections, 247 ; 'The An- 
nual Report, 360 ; The late George 
Low, 367, 435 ; Fire Protection 
(review), 367 ; London Traffic : Pro- 
posed New Thoroughfares, 422 ; 
Limited Competitions for I’ublic 
Buildings, 431 
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Adams, Henry; Ferro-concrete Con- 
struction, xxvii. 

Agamemnon, The Tome op [Cecil 
Smith), Ixxi ; Discussion, Ixxii. 

Amargos, Jose : Control of the Archi- 
tect over his Collaborators, lx. 

Anciaux, Gaston : Education of the 
Public in Architecture, xxxviii. 

Archibald, J. S. : A Statutory Qualifi- 
cation for Architects, xliii. 

Architect, Control op, o\er his Col- 
LABOK-ATOiis. — Sir William Rich- 
mond, Ivii ; H. P. Nenot, Iviii ; 
L. B. iliiller, lix ; Gaston Trelat, ib. ; 
Otto Wagner, lx ; Jose Amargds, 
ib.] Salvador Oiler y P.idrol, ib.: 
P. de Miquelerena, ih . ; Salvador 
Valeri, ib. ; Dr. P. J. H. C'uypers, Ixi ; 
Modeste de Noyette, ih . ; Resolu- 
tion of the Congress. Ixii. 

Architect-Cr-Aftsman, The : How par 
SHOULD Architects receive the 
Training of a Craftsman? — Regi- 
nald Blomtield (Architecture and 
Craftsmanship), xlviii; W. R. 
Lethaby (Relation of Modern -Archi- 
tecture to Craftsmanship), ib. ; Fr. 
van Gobbelschroy, ib. ; Otto Wagner, 
xlix ; Gastgn Trelat, 1 ; Robert Le- 
sage, ib. ; J. M. Poiipinel, lii ; 
Resolution of the Congress, ib. 

Architects, Statutory Qualification for. 
See Qualii'icition. 

Architectura etAmicitia” Society: 
Conduct of Internation.al Archi- 
tectural Competitions, Ixvii. 

Architectural Copyright and the 
Ownership op Drawings. — H. 
Heathcote Statham [The Owner- 
ship of Arcliitects’ Drawings), xxiv ; 
D. Pablo Salvat (Artistic Copyright), 
ib. ; Gaston Trcdat, ib. ; M. Georges 
Harmand (De la propiiete dcs 
(Euvres d’ Architecture), xxv; Reso- 
lutions of the Congress, ib. 

Architectural Monuments. See Re- 
construction OF Arciutectup.al 
Monuments. 

Architecture and Craftsmanship [Regi- 
nald Blomfieldj, xlviii. 

Architecture and its Place in a General 
Education [Banister F. Fletcher], 
xxxvi. 

Architecture, Education of the Public 
in. See Educ.ation. 

•Argyll, Duke of: Inaugural Speech, 
xii. 

Armoured Concrete Construction in 
Monumental Architecture [.k. de 
Wielemans], xxxii. 

Artistic Copyright [D. Pablo SalvaT. 
xxiv. 


Banqui;t, The : Speeches by John Bel- 
cher, A.R.A., xix, XX ; Sir William 
Emerson, xix ; M. Daumet, ib . ; M. 
Boker, i6. ; G. Oakley Totten, xx; 
Cass Gilbert, ib. 

Bassegoda, Joat£uin (Barcelona) ; Steel 
and Reinforced-eoncrete Construc- 
tion, xxix. 

Beale, Sydney B. ; Visits to Houses of 
Parliament and Westminister Hall, 
xviii. 

Belcher, John, A.R..A., Opening Ad- 
dress, ix ; Elected Corresponding 
Member of the French Societe des 
Arehitectes Dipldmes, xiii ; Speeches 
at Congress Banquet, xix, xx ; Edu- 
cation of the Public in .Architectare, 

XXXII. 

Besnard, .A. : Conservation of National 
Monuments, Ixiii. 

Blomfield, Reginald : .Architecture and 
Craftsmanship, xlviii. 

Boker, M. (Russia) : Speech at Con- 
gress Banquet, xix. 

Bonnier, Louis (Paris) ; The Title and 
Diploma of Architect, xliii. 

Bridgwater House, A'isit to [G. F. 
Collinson], xviii. 

Brown. Professor Baldwin ; Govern- 
ment .Action on the Continent in 
the Interests of National Monu- 
ments, Ixii. 

Buckingham Palace Gardens, Visit to 
[Henry Tanner, jun.], xiv. 

Buis, Ch. : Planning and Laying-out 
of Streets and Open Spaces, lii. 

Burlington House, Soiree at, xii. 


Caluwaers, -J. J. ; Communication re 
Rubens’ House at Antwerp, Ixxii 

Cambridge, Visit to [G. F. Blackburne 
Daniel!], xvii. 

Camona, Francisco del Villar y : 
Education of the Public in Arclii- 
teetiire, xxxiii. 

Clapham, F. Dare: Visit to Green- 
Avich Ho'.pital, xviii. 

Cloquet. Professor Louis : Steel and 
Reintorced Concrete Construction, 
xxviii. 

Ccllege of Sc'encc, ATsit to, xv. 

Collinson, G. F.; Visit to Bridgwater 
House, xviii. 

Competitions, The Conduct of 
lNTr;iiNATioNAi. Architectural. — 

J. Guadet. Ixvi; Society “Architec- 
tura et .Amicitia,” Ixvii ; Ga.stoii 
Trelat, Ixviii; P. A. Weeldenburg, 
lb . ; Resolutions of the Congress, 
Ixix. 

Conservation of National Monu- 


ments ; Eesponsirii.ities of a 
Goveknjient in the.— Professor 
Baldwin Brown (Government Action 
on the Continent re National Monu- 
ments), Ixii ; A. Besnard, Ixiii ; W. E. 
Lethaby, Ixiv ; Joseph Artigas y 
Eanioneda, ib. ; Tuscan College of 
Engineers and Architects, ib. ; Gas- 
ton Trelat, Ixv ; Resolution of the 
Congress, Ixvi. 

Control of the Architect over his 
Collaborators. See Architect, Con- 
trol OF. 

Copyright, Architectural. See Abchi- 
tecicr.vl Copyright. 

Corlette, H. C. : Visit to Oxford, xvi. 

Craftsman, Training of Architects as. 
Sec Architkot-Craftsm.a.n. 

C'uypers, Dr. P. J. H.: Contiol of the 
Architect over his Collaborators, lx. 

Daiiiell, G. F. Blackburne ; Visit to 
Cambridge, xvii. 

Daumet, Honore : Speech at Congress 
B.inquet, xix ; Note on the Ch iteau 
OF ,S.unt-Gi;rm.ain, Ixi.x ; Discus- 
sion, Ixx. 

Delegates : Replies to the President’s 
.Address, xi. 

De Miquelerena, P. : Control of the 
.Architect over his Collaborators, lx. 

De Noyeite, Modeste : Control of the 
Architect over his Collaborators, Ixi. 

De Quintana, Bertrand : Planning and 
Laying-out of Streets and Open 
Spaces, liii. 

De Wielemans, A. (Vienna) : Armoured 
Concrete Construction in Monu- 
mental Architecture, xxxii. 

Dorchester House, Visit to [Septimus 
Warwick], xv, 

Doulton, Messrs, and Co.'s Works: 
A'isit to [-A. Maryoii Watson], xiv. 

Drawings. Ownership ot. See Ablhi- 
lECTURAi, Copyright. 

Educ.ation of the Public in Archi- 
ture. — John Belcher. A.R.A., xxxii ; 
T. G. .Tackson, R..A., xxxiv ; Arthur 
Hill (Public Appreciation of Archi- 
tecture), ib. ; Professor Othmar v. 
Leixner. ib. ; Banister F. Fletcher 
(Architecture and its place in a 
General Education), xxxvi ; Fran- 
cisco del Villar y Carmona, xxxvii ; 
Manuel Vega y March, ib. ; Eduardo 
Mercader y Sacauella, ib. ; Otto 
Wagner, ib. ; Gaston Trelat, xxxviii ; 
Gaston Anciaux, ib. ; Albert Mayeux, 
lb. ; Jean Gilson, xii ; Dr. Hermann 
Muthesius, xiii. 
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Emerson, Sir William ; Speech at 
Congress Banquet, xix. 

Entektainmexts : Soiiee at Burling- 
ton House, xii ; Reception at the 
Mansion House, xiii ; The Institute 
Garden Party, tb . ; Visits and Ex- 
cursions, xiv ; The Congress Ban- 
quet, xix. 

Execution ot Important Government 
and Municipal Architectural Work 
by Salaried Officials. See Goverx- 
MEXT .AXl) MuXICIPAL WoRK. 


Ferro-concrete Construction [Henry 
Adams], xxvii. 

Figgis, J. P. ; Visit to Tower of 
London, xvi. 

Fietcher, Banister F. : Architecture 
and its Piace in a General Edu- 
cation, xxx\i. 

Garden Party, The Institute, xiii. 

Generai Arrangements, vii. 

Gilbert Cass (.America) : Speech at 
Congress Banquet, xx. 

Gilson, .lean (Brussels) ; Education 
of the Public in .Wchitecture. xli. 

Goodrich. E. P. : Reinforced Concrete 
and Fire Protection, xxviii. 

Government Action on the Continent 
)-i; National Monuments [Professor 
Baldwin Brown', Ixii. 

Government Responsibilities in Con- 
servation of National Monuments. 
See CON'SEKV.ATIOX OE NATIONAL 
Monuments. 

Government .\nii Munkipal .Archi- 
TEduRU, Work. The Execution of 
ImPORT.VNT, by SlI.-ARIEIi OFFICIALS. 
—Otto Wagner, xxi ; Oscar Snnon. 
xxii ; Gaston Trfdat. xxiii ; Reso- 
lution ot the Congress, ib. 

Greenwieli Hospital, Vi-it to [P. Dare 
Clapliam], x\iii. 

Guadet, J. ; Conduct of International 
Architectural Comiietitions. lx\i. 

Hampton Court. Visit to [Henry 
Tanner, juii. . xiv. 

Hare, Henry T. : Visit to H.atfield, xiv. 

Harniand, M. Geoiges; De la Pro- 
priete des Giuires d’Areliitecturc, 
xxv. 

Hatfield, Visit to [Henry T. Hare], 
xiv. 

Henard, Eugene : Planning and 
Laying-out of Streets and Open 
Spaces, liii. 

Hill, Arthur : The Public Apprecia- 
tion of Architecture, xxxiv. 

Holloway Biothers, Messrs. ; Visit to 
[.J. MaeLaren Ross], xiv. 

Houses ot Parliament. Visit to ]Sydney 
B. Beale], x\iii. 

Hubbard. George ; C isit to M indsor 
Castle, XV. 
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Hutchinson, C. E. : Visits to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, St. Bartholemew's 
Smithfield, The Temple, and Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants, xv. 

Inaugural Ceremony, Opening Day 
and, ix. 

Institute ot Chartered Accountants, 
Visit to [C. E. Hutchinson], xv. 

International Architectural Competi- 
tions. See Competitions. 

International Permanent Committee, 
Final Meeting of, xx. 

.Jackson. T. G., R A. ; Education of 
tile Public in Arehiteeture, xxxiv. 

Joint Reinforced-Concrete Committee : 
Steel and Reinforced-Concrete Con- 
struction, xxvi. 

Kensington Palace, Visit to [Septimus 
Warwick], xv. 

Lesage, Robert : The Architect-Crafts- 
man, I. 

Lethaby, W. R. : Relation of Modern 
Arcbitccture to Craftsmanship, 
xlviii ; Conservation of National 
Monuments, Ixiv. 

Le Tourneau. Marcel: Reconstruction 
of Architectural Monuments by 
Metrophotography, Ixx. 

Macartney, Mervyn : Some Notes and 
Impressions of the Congress, iii. 

Mansion House, Reception at, xiii. 

Marcli. Manuel Vega y : Education of 
the Public in Architecture, xxxvii. 

Mayeux, .Albert : Education of the 
Puiilie in .Architecture, xxxix. 

Messbildverfahren (Photometry) [Pro- 
fessor Meydenbauer], Ixxi. 

Miillcr, L. B. : Contiol ot tlie Archi- 
tect o\er ills Collaborators, lix. 

Jluthesius, Dr. Hermann : Education 
of the Public in Architecture, xlii. 

Nagy, Virgil (Budapest) : Statutory 
Gualifieation tor Architects, xivi. 

National Monuments, See Conser- 
\ \TioN 111 N viTONAL Monuments. 

Nenot, H.P. : Control of the Architect 
over ins Collaborators, Iviii. 

North, A. (Tasmania) : Statutory 
Qualification for .Architects, xlvii. 

Notes .and Impressions, Some [Mer- 
vyn Macartney . — Thanks due to 
the I’resident, iii ; Conservation of 
National Monuments, ib. ; Arclii- 
tects’ Control over Aitists and 
Craftsmen, iv ; Education of the 
Public in Architectuie, tb.; Statu- 
tory Qualification of an Aichiteet, 
■lb. ; Execution ot Government and 
Municipal Woik by Salaried Offi- 
cials, tb. ; Steel and Reinforced 


Concrete, ib, ; International Com- 
petitions, V ; Ownership of Archi- 
tects’ Drawings, ib. ; Planning and 
Laying -out of Streets, ib. ; The 
Attendances, ib. ; The Excursions, 
ib. ; Social and Convivial Meetings, 
vi ; A Definite Result from the 
Discussions, ib. 

Open Spaces, Planning and Laying- 
out of. See Plannixi:. 

Opening Day and Inaugural Ceremony, 
ix. 

Ownership of Drawings. See Archi- 
TECTUR.VL Copyright. 

O.xford, Visit to [H. C. Corlette], xvi. 

Padrol, Salvador Oiler y ; Control of 
the Architect over his Collaborators, 
lx. 

Photometry. See Messbildvf.r- 
fahren. 

Pl.vnninu .and Laying- out of Streets 
AND Open Sp.aces. — Ch. Buis, Iii; 
Eugene Henard, liii ; B. Polles y 
Vivo, lb. ; J. Majo y Bibos, ib. ; M. 
Bertrand de Quintana, ib. ; Dr. J. 
Stiibben, liv ; Gaston Trelat, Iv ; 
Raymond Unwin (Planning of Resi- 
dential Districts of Towns), Ivi. 

Planning of Residential Districts of 
Towns [Raymond Unwin], Ivi. 

Poupinel, J. M. : The Architect- 
Craftsman, 1. 

President's Address, ix. 

Proceedings, Somm.ary of: General 
Arrangements, vii ; Opening Day 
and Inaugural Ceremony, ix ; The 
President’s Address, ib. ; Delegates’ 
Replies, xi ; Duke of Argyll’s 
Inaugural Speech, xii ; Soiree at 
Burlington House, ib. ; Reception 
at the Mansion House, xiii ; The 
Institute Garden Party, ib. ; Visits, 
xiv ; Tlie Banijnet, xix. 

Public Appreciation of Architecture 
[Arthur Hill], xxxiv. 


Quaijfication for Architects : A 
Statutory. — J. S. .Archibald, xliii ; 
Louis Bonnier (Title and Diploma 
of Architect), xliii ; Gaston Trelat, 
xiv ; Otto Wagner, tb . ; Robert 
AValker, xlvi ; A’irgil Nagy, ib.; A. 
North, xlvii ; Resolution of the 
Congress, ib. 

Ramoneda, Joseph Artigas y (Barce- 
lona) : Conservation of National 
Monuments, Ixiv. 

Reconstruction op Architectural 
Monujients by Metrophotography, 
Method for [Marcel le Tourneau], - 
Historical Retrospect, Ixx; Advan- 
tages of Metiophotography, ib. ; 
Explanation of the Method, Ixxi ; 
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i Apparatus used, ih. ; Use of the 
Apparatus, ib.\ Objections to the 
I Method, ih. 

I Reinforced Concrete and Fire I’rotec- 
1 tion [E. P. Goodrich], xxviii. 

Keinforced-coucrete Construction. See 
j Steel .\nd Reinfoiiced Construc- 
; Tiox. 

Relation of Modern Architecture to 
Craftsmanship [W. R. Lethaby], 
xlviii. 

Resolutions : Execution of Important 
Government and Municipal Archi- 
tectural Work by Salaried Officials, 
xxiii ; Architectural Copyright and 
the Ownership of Drawings, xxv ; 
Steel and Reinforced-Concrete Con- 
struction, xxxii ; A Statutory Quali- 
fication for Architects, xlvii ; The 
Architect-Craftsman, lii ; Control 
I of the Architect over his Collabora- 
1 tors, Ixii ; Conservation of National 
i Monuments, Ixvi; The Conduct of 
International Architectural Compe- 
titions, Ixix. 

Rey, Augustin (Paris) : Steel and Re- 
1 inforced - Concrete Construction, 
xxxi. 

Bibos, J. Majo y ; Planning and Lay- 
ing-out of Streets and Open Spaces, 
liii. 

‘ Richmond, Sir William ; Control of 
i the Architect over his Collaborators, 
j Ivii. 

I Ross, J. MacLaren ; Visit to Messrs. 

I Holloway Brothers, xi\'. 


Sacanella, Eduardo Mercader y : Edu- 
cation of the Public in Architecture, 
xxxvii. 

: St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield : Vi.sit 
i to [C. E. Hutchinson], xv. 

‘ S.vint-Geumain, Note on the Ch.vteau 
I OF [Honore Daumet], Ixix. 

, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Visit to [C. E. 

I Hutchinson], xv. 

! Sal vat, D. Pablo : Ai-ti.stie Copyright, 
xxiv. 

Simon, Oscar (Belgium) ; The Execu- 
tion of Important Government and 
Municipal Architectural Work by 
Salaried Officials, xxii. 

Smith, Cecil : The Tome of Agamem- 
non, Ixxi. 

Statham. H. Heathcote : The Owner- 
ship of Architects’ Drawings, xxiv. 

Statutory Qualitieation for Architects. 
See Qcalieic.ation. 


Steel and Reinforced-Conckete Con- 
stecction. — Joint Reinforced-Con- 
erete Committee, xxvi ; Henry 
Adams (Ferro-Concrete Construc- 
tion), xx\ii ; E. P. Goodrich (Rein- 
forced-Concrete and P’ire Protec- 
tion), xxviii ; Professor I.onis Clo- 
quet, ib . ; Joaquin Bassegoda, xxix ; 
Peter B. Wight (Use of Burned- 
clay Products in Fireproofing of 
Buildings in U.S.A.), xxx ; Gaston 
Trelat. xxxi ; Augustin Rey, ib . ; A. 
de Wielemans (Armoured Concrete 
Construction in Monumental Archi- 
tecture), xxxii ; Resolution of the 
Congress, ib. 

Streets, Planning and Laying-out of. 
See Planning. 

Stiibben, Dr. J. ; Planning and Lay- 
ing-out of Streets and Open Spaces, 
liv. 


Tanner, Henry, jun. : Visits to Hamp- 
ton Court and Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, xiv. 

Temple, The, Visit to [C. E. Hutchin- 
son], XV. 

Title and Diploma of Architect [Louis 
Bonnier], xliii. 

Totten, G. Oakley (America) : Speech 
at Congress Banquet, xx. 

Tower of London, Visit to [J. P. Fig- 
gis], xvi. 

Trelat, Gaston (Paris! : The Execu- 
tion of Important Government and 
Municipal Architectural Work by 
Salaried Officials, xxiii ; Architec- 
tural Copyright and the Ownership 
of Drawings, xxiv ; Steel and Rein- 
forced-Concrete Construction, xxxi ; 
Education of the Public in Archi- 
tecture, xxxviii ; Statutory Qualifi- 
cation for Architects, xlv ; The 
Architect-Craftsman, I ; Planning 
and Laying-out of Streets and Open 
Spaces, Iv ; Control of the Archi- 
tect over his Collaborators, lix ; 
Conservation of National Monu- 
ments, Ixv; Conduct of Interna- 
tional Architectural Competitions, 
Ixviii. 

Tuscan College of Engineers and 
Architects : Conservation of Na- 
tional Monuments, Ixiv. 


Unwin, Raymond ; Planning of Resi- 
dential Districts of Towns, Ivi. 


Use of Burnt-clay Products in Fire- 
proofing Buildings in U.S.A. [Peter 
B. Wight], xxx. 

Valeri, Salvador ; Control of the 
Architect over his Coliaboiators, lx. 

Van Gobbelschroy, Fr. ; The Archi- 
tect-Craftsman, xiviii. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Visit to, 
xv. 

VisiT.s, The ; Hatfield, xiv ; Hampton 
Court, ib. ,' Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, (6.; Messrs. Doulton and 
Co.’s Works, lb.; Me.ssrs. Holloway 
Brothers, ib. ; Windsor Castle, xv ; 
St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Smithfielil, The Temple, and 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, 

■ lb. ; Kensington Palace and Dor- 
chester House, lb. ; College of 
Science and Victoria and Albert 
Museum, ib. ; Tower of London, 
xvi ; Oxford, ib. ; Cambridge, xvli ; 
Greenwich Hospital, xviii ; Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster 
Hall, ib. ; Bridgwater House, ib. 

Vivo. B. Polles y : Planning and Lay- 
ing-out of Streets and Open Spaces, 
liii. 

V. Leixner, Professor Othmar ; Edu- 
cation of the Public in Architecture, 
xxxiv. 

Wagner, Otto (Vienna) ; The Execu- 
tion of Government Buildings by 
Salaried Officials, xxi : Education of 
the Public in Architecture, xxxvii ; 
Statutory Qualification for Archi- 
tects, xlv ; The Architect-Crafts- 
man, xlix ; Control of the Architect 
over his Collaborator, lx. 

Walker, Bohert : Statutory Qualifica- 
tion for Architects, xlvi. 

Warwick, Septimus : Visits to Ken- 
sington Palace and Dorchester 
House, xv. 

Watson. A. Maryon : Visit to Messrs. 
Doulton and Co.’s Works, xiv. 

Weeldenburg, P. A. (Rotterdam) : 
Conduct of International Architec- 
tural Competitions, Ixviii. 

Westminster Hall, Visit to Sydney B. 
Beale], xviii. 

Wight, Peter B. (America) : Use of 
Burned-clay Products in Fire- 
proofing Buildings in U.S.A., xxx. 

Windsor Castle, Visit to [Geoige Hub- 
bard], xv. 
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PoKTRAiT or Sir Lawrkxce Alaia- 
Tadema, O.il., J\.A.—fionti'< 2 >u'ce. 

ViTErvics. 

Intereolumniation of Temples le- 
ferrecl to by Vitruvius, 23. 

The late Dr. A. S. Murray's con- 
jectural Restoration of the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, 24. 

The Parthenon, as Restored by the 
late Edward Falkener, 27. 

American Methods or Erecting 
Buii.dings. 

Terra-cotta Buildins. New York, 28. 

American Crane, 31. 

Scaffolding. 32. 

Steel-frame Building, with Terra- 
cotta Covering, 34. 

Iron Staircase, Union Passenger 
Station, Omaha, Neb.. 3-5. 

Cantilever Foundation, 30. 

Gillender Building, New York. 37. 

An Early Chicago Sky-scraper : 
Brick Construction, 38. 

Extension of the same Building : 
Steel-frame Construction, 33. 

Steel-frame Construction, showing 
Stanchions jointed on every I’loor, 
40. 

Steel-frame Building in Course of 
Erection, 41. 

Steel-frame Construction : Interior 
Work proceeding on Several 
Storie.s at Same Time, 43. 

Excei.i.enck in Architectcre. 

Panel on Tomb at Nysa, (51. 

Temple of Jupiter, .Vthens, (i2. 

I Temple of Jupiter Stator, Rome. (53. 

Section of the Tliolo-. re-.torcd, (il 
i Capital of one of the Antie at 
Dedyme, (i.5. 

The Erechtheion and Caiyatid 
! Temple. Oh. 

Propvhea of the Acropolis, Athens, 

I 342, 343. 

Hanovei Chapel, Regent Street, now 
demolished. 344. 

The Taylor and Randolph Buildings, 
O.xford : South-west View, 34-5. 

Frieze from the Basilica .Emilia, 
3411. 

Alhambra, Gianada : Ca])itaL 4.53. 

^ Views of Notre-Dame de Eourvieres. 

Lyons, 454, 45-5, 4.')tl. 

Santa Sophia, Constantinopi.e, and 
I St. Mark’s, Venice. 

I Santa Sophia, Constantinople, (18. 

j St. Sergius, Constantinople, (53. 

I St. Sergius, 70. 


Stained Glass. 

Memorial Window to the late W. L. 
Haskinson, Esq., South Aisle, 
Epperstone. Notts, 35. 

Stained-glass Window , Lady-Chapel, 
St. Hugh’s, Lincoln, 3.5. 

Cartoons of Subjects for a Stained- 
glass Window by Mr. R. Anning 
Bell, 33. 

Cartoons tor Stained-glass Windows 
by Mr. R. .Aiming Bell. 101. 

Cartoons tor Window by Mr. R. 
Anning Bell, 103. 

The “• Precious Windows ’’ of Ch.ar- 

TRES. 

Cathedral of Chartres, from the Port 
Guillaume, /aciw 3 p. 11(5. 

Cathedral of Chartres, North Front, 
119. 

Twelfth-century Glass ; Part of one 
of the West Windows taken down 
for Restoring, showing Medallion 
and Border Design and the Patina 
on the Glass, 120. 

One of the Lower Panels of the 
same Window, 121. 

Clerestory Windows, Chartres Ca- 
thedial : Thirteenth Centmy, 12-). 

Saint-Pieire, Chartres, 127. 

Window for a Romanesiiuc Build- 
ing, 128. 

Presidential .Address to the Noin ii- 
i.KN .Association. 

Newcastle Improvements, fldiiiii 
and p. 133. 

Mitm.-wiirk. 

Forecourt Screen, Palace of Stanis- 
laus. 'Simcy, fatutij p. 144. 

Japanese Metal-wnrk : Bronze Dra- 
gon Pot oi Ihaziei, by To.in, 
147. 

Japanese Metal-woik ; Group of 
Toitoises, by Seimin, 147. 

■lapanese Metal-woik ; Showing 
Extraordinary Delicacy of Chas- 
ing. 149. 

Yellow Bronze or Karakane Figure 
of Godde.ss, 1-50. 

Japanese Metal-work : Bronze of 
Dn igon, probably design for a 
Fountain, 151 

Japane-e Metal-woik ; Wrouglit- 
iron Lotus, 151. 

.Altar-iross for Cathedral at Ade- 
laide : in Brass Repousse, 153. 

Panel in Beaten Brass ; Knocked up 
cold on the Tool, 155. 


Paschal Candlestick for St. Anne’s 
Cathedial. LeeiLs ; in Cast, 
Wrought, and Sheet Iron ; Gilt, ' 
157. , 

.Altar-cross in Silver and Bronze for | 
St. Christopher’s Church, Ciren- i 
ee.ster, 158. 

Centaur hurling Stones at a Dryad, i 
ICil. ' i 

Eros and the Flaming Torch, 1(52. ' 

The Bay and the ATne, 1(52. i 

Inkstand of the School of San- ; 
sovino, 11)3. 

Sphinx for a Door-knocker, 163. 

Triton astride a Dolphin bearing 
Salt from the Ocean, 164. 

Seahorse on Roman Water-vessel, 
104. 

Mercury counting his Money, 163. 

Lock-case illustrating the Fall of 
Man, 1(56. 

Lock to a Bedchamber, 1(57. 

Deification of the Republic, its Pro- 
gress and Triumph, 108. 

Gates to the Apollo Gallery in the 
Louvre. 109. 

Statue to Delacroix, 170. 

Statue of Danton, 171. 

Statue to La I’ontaine, 172. 

Figure ot St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
on Tomb of late Duke of Clarence, 
173. 

FriiNiruRE. 

Sideboard, temp. Henry Vni.,/f(ciny 
j'. 2U0. 

Oak Bedstead, English : Dated 1593, 
203. 

Oak Inlaid Court Cupboard, 1003, 
205. 

Oak Inlaid Drawing-table : Late 
Sixteenth Century, 207. 

Mahogany Cupboard : Early Eigh- 
teenth Century, 209. 

Eighteenth Century Cane Chair, 211. 

Sheiatnn Settee in Satinwood, 212. 

Cabinet designed and made by Mr. 
Chas. Spooner, 213. 

Rohe in the Augustan Age. 

Restoration of the Basilica -Emilia, 
by Signor Gatteselii,/oci» 5 r ji. 224. 

The I'antlieon, as Restored by M. 
Achille I.eclere (1813), 227. 

Plan of the Therm, -e of .Agnppa, 229. 

Pompeian Vase and Fountain found 
in Rome, 231. 

The Arch of Titus, Rome : Details, 
233. 

The Trajan Column, Rome, 230. 

Details of the Trajan Column, Rome, 
230, 2.37. 
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j Theatre at Ostia, 239. 

I Details of Arch of Septimus Severus, 
j Rome, 240. 241. 

I Plan of the Baths of CaracaUa, 243. 
TepiJarium of Caracalla’s Thermie, 
244. 

Antique Roman Capital at S, Marie 
tiu Transtevere, 245. 


Leadwokk. 


; Great Baddow, Essex. ^ facing 
I Braunton, Devonshire. ) p. 264. 
■ Almondsbury, Glos. 

By ton. Northumberland. 

Ickleton, Cambs. 

Lead Cresting, Exeter 
1 Cathedral. 


Harrow, Middlesex. 
Hulm Abbey, Norfolk. 
Swaffham, Norfolk. 
Central Tower, Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Leaded Parapet, Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Die Bleiern Kirche, 
Streslau. 


Between 
264 
/ and 265. 


WOOD-CABVISQ. 

Dutch Screen, South Kensington ; 

Date 1700, /nci)ij7p. 280. 

Carving by Grinling Gibbons, St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, 282. 

Abbeville. 283. 

Jean Goujon Doors, Saint-Maclou, 
Rouen, 284, 285. 

Verona, 286. 

Sections for Carved Mouldings, 289. 
Old Oak Carving, St. Cross, Win- 
chester, 290. 


Plastek-woek. 

Parge Ornament, Clare, Suffolk, 
facing p. 316. 

Roman Stucco (First Century a.ii.), 
318. 

Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire : Portion 
of Tempera-coloured Modelled 
I’rie^ie in State-room. -319 

Radial Tracery, Plas Mawi', Con- 
way, N. Wales, 320. 

Broughton Castle ; Portion of 
Moulded and Enriched Ceiling 
Rib, 321. 

Burton Agnes, Yorks : Portion of 
Ceiling showing Method of Part 
Cast, Part Pressed, and Part in 
situ Working, 322. 

Wilberforce House, Hull : Later Day 
Plaster-work, showing the French 
Influence, 323. 

Ashburnham House, Little Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster (by Webb), 
324. 

New River Company’s Offices (1693) : 
Ceiling of Board-room, 325. 

Type of Heraldic Modelling, Plas 
Mawr, Conway, N. Wales, 326. 

Ceilings at “ Westbrook,” Godai- 
ming. 328, 329. 


Drawing-room, Powis Castle, 331. 
The Long Gallery, Knowle, 332. 
Coffee-room, Star Hotel, Yarmouth, 
333. 


Prior Park Colleoe, Bath. 

Block Plan of Prior Park, near Bath, 
facing p. 371. 

Looking fimn Upper Terrace west- 
wards, 371. 

On Lower Terrace, showing Sweep 
of Steps at Bottom, 371. 

Ohservatioxs on Report of Rovai. 
Co3iiii,ssioN ON Lo.ndox Tkaffic. 

Transcript of the Plan of Proposed 
New Avenues, foldim/ plate. 

The East and West Avenue, foldmii 
plate. 

The North and South Avenue, fold- 
ing plate. 

Portion of Mr. Waterhouse’s Scheme, 
adjoining All Souls’ Church, 380. 

Portion of Mr. Waterhouse’s Scheme, 
adjoining Russell Square, facing 
}). 380. 

View of Suggested Intersection of 
Avenues in Russell Square, 3S3. 

Diagram of Finsbury Square as pro- 
posed, 428. 

AitiE.Ns Cathebr-Al ani> Mr. Good- 
year's '• Refinements.” 

Plan of -Amiens Cathedral, 402. 

Section of Nave, 403 

Flying Buttresses on South Side of 
Choir. 407. 

Plan of Vault of Crossing, 410. 

Vault of Crossing, facing p. 410. 

Profiles of Southern Piers of Cross- 
ing, 413, 

Halt Plan of each F.nd of Nave at 
Triforium Level, 416. 

Exhiritiox of Sir L. .\i,YtA-TADE.MA’s 
Pictvres. 

Pictuies on the Screen in the Insti- 
tute Library, 442. 

.A Corner of the Institute Library, 
showing Pictures on the Book- 
case. 443. 

WiiAr H.M. Office of Works is 
iioiNO FOR Historicai, Bfii.dixos 
IX Scotland. 

Holyrood Palace : North-west Tower 
(showing recesses foi Sculptured 
Panels), facing p. 456. 

Detail of Pointing, 462. 

Sculptured Panel propo.sed to bp re- 
placed in Kecess in Turret of West 
Front, Holyrood Palace, 41)4. 

Ancient Fire Grate in Queen Mary’s 
.Audience Chamber, Holyrood 
Palace, 464. 

Sun-dial in Holyrood Palace 
Gardens, 46-5. 


Scottish Parliament Hall, Edin- 
burgh, after renovation 1905, 466. 

Dunfermline Abbey, showing AVard- 
law Family Vault between But- 
tresses before Restoration of 
Norman Doorway, 467. 

Dunfermline Abbey ; General View 
between Buttresses of South Aisle, 
showing Norman Doorwaj' re- 
cently restored, 468. 

Dunfermline Abbey: Detail of re- 
stored Norman Doorway to South 
Aisle, 469. 

St. Andrews Cathedral Chapter 
House ; recently discovered Stone 
Coffins of the Five I’riors, 470. 

St. Andrews Cathedral : The Pends, 
471. 

St. Andrews Castle, with new Rail- 
ings to afford better View of 
Building, 471. 

Arbroath Abbey : The Pends, 472. 

Arbroath Abbev and Reg.ilitv Tower, 
473. 

Dundrennan Abbey, 473. 

Rosyth Castle, 471. 

Notes on Cyprus. 

St. George-the-Latin, Famagusta, 
measured drawings, 488, 489, 490. 

St, Catherine, Nicosia, measui’ed 
drawings, 490,491,492, 493. 

The Congress. 

Menu Card for the Congress Banquet. 
facing p. iii. 

Face of Member's Card of Identity, 
vii. 

Members’ Handbook, viii. 

The International Congre.ss Badge, 
facing viii. 

Medal presented to the Institute by 
the French Sooiete des Archi- 
tectes dipldmes par le Gouverne- 
ment, xiii. 


George Devey. F.R.I.B..A. 

Model Farm, Silesia, /nci in/ p. Ixii. 
Betteshanger, ,505. 

Cottage, Betteshanger, 506. 

Wilcote, 507. 

Cottage, Fonthill. 508. 

St. Alban's Court, -509. 

First House, Coombe Warren. 510. 
The Orangery, Coombe Warren, 511. 
Minley Chapel, 512. 

Coombe Cottage. 513. 

AVickwar Parsonage, 515. 

Goldings, 517, 518. 

Hall Place, Tonbridge, -520. 

.Taiorean Floral Orxajifxt. 

.A Printer’s Decoration ; English, 
about 1630, 531. 

.A Decorative Initial Letter : English, 
about 1600, 532. 

.A “ Basket ” Design, probably Ger- 
man, about 1660, 533. 


b 
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LIST OF COXTEIBUTOES, AUTHOES OF ADDEE3SES, PAPEES, &c. 

AXD OF THOSE WHO HAVE JOIXED IX THE DISCUSSIOXS AT OF.XERAL MEETIXGS. 


Adams, Henry. 

Adams, Maurice B. [F'.j. 

Aitchison, Professor, R.A. [F.]. 
Alma-Tadema, Sir L.,O.M., R.A. [H.J'.]. 
Amargos, Jose. 

Anciaux, Gaston. 

Angel, R. J. [A.]. 

Archibald, J. S. 

Argyll, Duke of, K.G. 

Atkiii-Berry, W. H. \F.\ 

Aumonier, W. 

Bankart, George P. 

Bartley, Sir George C. T. 

Bassegoda, Joaquin. 

Beaehcroft, Sir R. Melville. 

Beale, Sydney B. [.I.]. 

Belcher, John, A.R.A.. I‘i evident. 
Besnard, A. 

Bilson, John, F.S.A. i/'V. 

Blomtield. Reginald, \ F.'. 

Bilker, M. 

Bond, Francis, M.A. [iL.-Lb 
Bonner, Horace T. [A. . 

Bonnier, Louis. 

Brindley, Wm. 

Brodie, C. H, [F.], 

Brown, Horatio F. 

Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, M.A. 

Bulmer, G. Bertram /■’.]. 

Buis, Ch. 'J-Son.Co! r.M. . 

Cackett, J. T. ' F.' . 

Caluwaers, J. J. 

Caniona, Franci-'CO del Villar v. 

Capell. B. J. M. . 

Car.ie, W. D., M.A., F.S.A. ;F.]. 

Carter, J. Coates [F'.J. 

Chisholm, R. F. 'FX 
Choisy. Auguste fHo)i.Ciirr..V. . 
Clapham, !■’. Dare ('.■l.\ 

Claike, H. Chatfeild :F.'. 

Clarke, .Max i 
Cloiiuet, Professoi Louis. 

Collin-on, G. F. \_F.' . 

Colls, Howard. 

Corlette, H. C. F.'. 

Cr.ice. .7. D. 

Crantield, Sydney W. "-I... 

Cross, A. W. S., M.A. 'F. . 

Cuypers, Dr. P. J. H. ' Jldii.Citri .M.\. 
Daniell, G. F. Blackburne, B.A. 
Daumet, Honore yion.Corr.M.'. 
Dawber, E. Guy [F.j. 

De Miquelerena. P. 

Denell, R. A. 

De Noyette, Modeste. 

De Quintana, Bertrand. 

De Wielemans, .\. 

Dix, Arthur J. 

Dunn, W. [F.]. 

Elkington, George [F.]. 

Emerson, Sir 'William F. . 

Figgis, T. P. [F.\ 

Fletcher, Banister F. [FA. 

Fordham, Montague. 


Gascoyne, Alexander. 

Gibson, James S. [F.L 
Gilbert, Cass. 

Gilbert, Walter. 

Gilson, Jean. 

Godfrey, Walter Hindes. 

Goldsmith, F. T. W. [F.]. 

Goodrich, E. P. 

Goodridge, Alfred S. [4.'. 

Gosse, Edmund. 

Gotch, J. .Alfred, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Graham, Alex., F.S.A., Hbn. .Secretari/. 
Greenop, E. [.4.]. 

Greenwood, Benjamin. 

Gruning, E. A. [F.]. 

Guadet, J. 

Hall, Edwin T. [F.]. 

Hardy, Thomas. 

Hare, Henry T. [F.]. 

Harmand. M. Georges. 

Hatton. Richard G. 

Haynes, W. H. [A.]. 

Heaton, Clement. 

Hebb, John [U.F.]. 

Henard, Eugene. 

Hill, Arthur [F.]. 

Holilen, John [F.]. 

Hooper, Francis [F.]. 

Hubbard, George, F.S.A. TF.''. 

Hudson, E. W. [A.]. 

Hutchinson, C. E. 1.1.]. 

Innocent, C. F. [.!.]. 

Jack-on, T. G., R.A. 

•leti'eiy, George. 

Lanchester, H. V. [F.]. 

Langston, H. Hardwicke [A.]. 

Leixner. Professor Othraar v. 

I.esage, Robert. 

Lethaby, W. R. [F.]. 

Le Tourncau, Marcel. 

Lishman, Flank [.4.]. 

Lucas. Geotlry [.I.]. 

Macartney, Mervyn [F.]. 

Macijiioid. Percy. 

Maich. Manuel Vega y. 

.Martin. .\. W. 

Mathews, .1, Dougla-s 'F.[. 

Mayeux. Albeit. 

Meydeiibauer, Profe-sor. 

Middleton, G. .A. T. [.4.]. 

Millard, Walter [A.]. 

Monson, Edward rF.I. 

Muller. L. B. 

Muthesiiis, Dr. ~Hon.Ci>ir.i[.^. 

Ni'igy, Virgil. 

Naylor, J. R. F.\ 

Nenot, H, P. [74(111. C'nri ..I/.]. 
Newcastle, Bi-hop of. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles [F.]. 

North, A, 

Northumberland, Duke of. 

Oldrieve, W. T. 

Padrol. Salvador Oiler y. 


Penty, Arthur. 

Pite, Professor Beresford ]F.]. 
Plummer, A. B. [F.]. 

Plymouth, Earl of [77.A.\ 

Poupinel, J. M. 

Prendergast, Colonel Lenox >H.A.\ 
Prior, Edward S., M..A. [F.b 
Prynne, G. H. Fellowes [F. . 
Eamoneda. Joseph Artigas y. 

Reason, G. Ernest. 

Bey. Augustin. 

Ribos, J. Majo y. 

Richmond, Sir W., K.C.B., R.A. [77.A.1. 
Ross, J. MacLaren [A.]. 

Rowe, Miss Eleanor. 

Riieker, Sir Arthur. 

Rylatt, W. P. 

Sacanella. Eduardo Mercader y. 
Salvat, D. Pablo. 

Searles-Wood, H. D. [F.]. 

Settle, AV. Moss [A.]. 

Simon, Oscar. 

Simpson, John AV. [F.]. 

Simpson, Professor F. M. [F.l. 

Slater, John, B.A. [F.]. 

Smith, Cecil, H. [77. A.] 

Snell, A. Saxon [F.]. 

Spiers, E. Phen4, F.S.A. [F’.J. 
Statham, H. Heathcote [F.]. 

Stokes, Leonard [F.]. 

Stratton, Arthur [A.]. 

Stiibben, Dr. J. [Hon.Con .M.]. 

Swan, John M., R.A 
Tanner, Henry, jun. [A.]. 

Taylor, Andrew T. [F.]. 

Taylor, Sir John, K.C.B. [F.]. 
Thornyeroft, Sir John. 

Totten, G. Oakley. 

Tow'nsend, C. Harrison [7\]. 

Trelat, Gaston. 

Triggs, H. Inigo [.!.]. 

Troup, F. W. [7\J. 

Turner, Lawrence. 

Unwin, Raymond. 

A^aleri, Salvador. 

A’an Gobbelschray, Fr. 

A'ivi), B. Polles y. 

AA'agner, Otto [7f(m.CVi/-r.J7.1. 

AA'alker, Benjamin [A.j. 

AA'alker, Robert. 

AA^arwick, Septimus LI.’. 

Waterhouse, Paul, M.A. [F.]. 

AVat.son, A. Maryon, B.A. fA.]. 
AAbitson, Thomas Henry [7'. |. 

AA’eaver, Lawrence. 

AA’ebb, Sir Aston, E..\. ;’F.t. 
AA'eeldenburg, P. A. 

AA'hite, AAL Henry F.L 
AA’ight, Peter B. 

AA’ilson, A. Needham [.1.]. 

AVilson, AAL Gilmour [F.] 

AVoodthorpe, Edmund, M.A. 
AA’oodward, 'lA^m. [F.]. 
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THE LIBEAEY. 

Additions: 10th October 190-5 — 10th October 1906. 


THE EEFERENCE LIBRAEY. 

DONATIONS. 

Drawings, Prints, Photographs, &c. 

Presented. 

FOLEY (ALBERT E.) (li.I.B.A. Silver Medaltiit 11)06) — 
Hampton Court Palace ; Elevation, Plans, Sections, Ac. 
5 sheets (Institute Silver Medal Drawings). E 190-5 
HCNTEE (J. A. M.) — Design for a "Winter Garden, "View, 
Plan, Constructional Details. 2 sheets. Grissell 
Medal, 1905. E 1905 

BATSFORD (B. T.) — Collixg (J. K.) — Original Sketches. 

4o. [1844-77J 

Johnson (R. J.) — Collectanea Ai'chitectura. 4o. [1871] 
THE BUILDER, THE EDITOR OF — Lippitsch 
(Arthck) — Original Drawings of Italian Door 
Knockers. 11 sheets. 

Total : Sheets, 18 ; X’olumes, 2. 

Purchased. 

DAWKINS (JAMES)— Original Drawings for Wood and 
Dawkins Palmyra. 2 vols. fo. [1759] 

Total ; Volumes, 2. 


Books and Pamphlets. 

B.ATSFOED (B. T.) the Publisher— D .ay (L. F.) — Alphabets 
Old and New, 2nd ed. 8o. Lond. 1906 

Eea (G. T.) — How to Estimate, 2nd ed. 8o. Lond. 1906 
Roberts (H. W.) — Architectural Drawing and Perspec- 
tive. la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

H.arvey (W. a.) — B ournville. la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

Marks (P. L.) — Principles of Planning, 2nd ed. 

8o. Lond. 1905 

BEMEOSE & SONS, the Publishers — Sinxett (A. R.) — 
Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 2 vols. 

8o. Lond. 1905 

BILSON (J.) F’.S.A., Fellow — Les origines de PArchi- 
tecture Gothique. Les premieres croisees d’Ogives en 
Angleterre. pam. 4o. Paris [1901] 

BOLDI (M. -A.) — Case Popolari, Nos. i-iii. 

pams. 8o. Rome 1906 

BOUSSIRON (S.) — Constructions en ciment arme. 

pam. 8o. Paris 1905 

BRAKSPEAR (H.) F.S..A. — Waverley Abbey. 

8o. Lond. 1905 

BURKE-DOWNING (H, P.) Fellow — Sculptured History. 

pam. 8o. London 1906 

CARVALHO (J. LINO DE) — Construccao Moderna — 
Hygiene. sm. 8o. [Madrid] 1906 

Monumento de Mafia. pam. 8o. Lisbon 1904 

CATES, Mrs. ARTHUR (Presented to the Cates Collec- 
tion by)— Dodswoktii (Wm.) — An historical account 
of the episcopal see and Cathedral Church of Sarum, 
or Salisbury. 4o. Lond. 1814 

WixKLES (B)— French Cathedrals from drawings by 
R. Garland. 8o. Lond. 1837 

Winkles (H. & B.) - The Cathedial Churches of 
England and Wales : Illustrations by Robert 
Garland : te.vt by Thomas Moule. 2 vols. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1842 


CAXTON PUBLISHING CO. — the Publishers — M idule- 
TON (G. a. T.) — Modern Buildings, their Planning, 
Construction, and Equipment, vols. i-iii. 

4o. Lond. 1906 

CITY OP LONDON (THE CORPORATION OF)— Sharee 
(R. R.) — Calendar of Letter Books preserved among 
the Archives at the Guildhall. (Letter Book G.) 

8o. Lond. 1905 

CLOQUET (L.) — La construction des villes. 

pam. la. 8o. Mons 1904 
COOPER (T. P.)— York: the Story of its Walls, Bars, and 
Castles. 8o. Lond. 1904 

CRANAGE (D. H. S.) M.A. — Architectural Account ot 
the Churches of Shropshire, pt. viii. 

4to. Wellington 1906 
CROIV (ARTHUR) Fellow— Crow (A.) A Jenkix (A. F.) - 
-Architects’ Law Reports and Review, vol. ii. 

4o, Lond. 1905 

DICKSEE (B.) Fellow — London Building -Acts 1894-1905. 

8o. Lond. 1906 

DOLL (C. FITZROY) Fellow — Architecture of the Teu- 
tonic Order in Prussia. 4o. Lond. 1896 

EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS— 

American Architect. Construction Moderne. 

1905-06 1905-06 

Architect. 1905-06 Contract Journal. 1905-06 

Architects’ & Builders’ Engineering Magazine. 

Magazine. 190-5-06 1905-06 

Architectural Record. Engineering Record. 

1905-06 1905-06 

Architectural Review. Estates Gazette. 1905-06 

1905-06 F’urniture & Decoration. 
Art Journal. 1905-06 1905-06 

Brickbuilder. 1905-06 Gaceta de Obras Pnblicas. 

British Architect. 1905-06 1905-06 

Builder. 1905-06 Indian A Eastern En- 

Builder’s Journal. gineer. 1905- 06 

1905-06 Irish Builder. 1905-06 
Building, Engineering and Journal of Decorative Art. 

Mining Journal. 1905-06 1905-06 

Building News. 1905-06 Notes A Queries. 1905-06 

California Architect. Plumber A Decorator. 

1905-06 1905-06 

Canadian Architect A Studio. 1905-01) 

Builder. 1905-06 Surveyor. 1905-06 

EIJKMAN (P. H.) — Planning of the World’s Capital. 

pam. 4o. Lond. 1905 

KTEA’E (PAUL) — Notice sur les Architectes de Nantes. 

pam. 4o. 190.3 

FOUCHER (A.)— L’.Art Grcco-Bouddhique du Gandhara. 

8o. Paris 1905 

GARRATT (E.)— Pugin Student 1905. Report. 

MS. fo. 1905 

GOODY’E.AR (W. H.) — A reply to the article in "The 
Builder ” entitled “ The Glamour of Crooked Build- 
ing.” pam. 8o. Edinburgh 1905 

Catalogolllustrativo dellefotograhe di monumenti medio- 
evali esposte dal Museo di Brooklyn. 

pam. 8o. Rome 1905 
GUNNIS (J. W.) .Issocidh'-- Goodrich (W. F.)— Small 
Destructors for Institutional and Trade Waste. 

8o. Lond. 1904 

HAASE (Dr. H.) — Gesundheitswidrige Wohnungen und 
deren Begutachtung. 8o. Berlin 1905 

HEINEMANN (WM.) the Publisher — " Home Counties,” 
How to build or buy a country cottage and fit it up. 

8o. Lond. 1905 
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HELHER (H.) — Osieeeeichischek Ingexieeb rsi) Abchi- 
tektex-Veeeix. Denkschrift uber die Brandversuche 
im Wiener Jlodelltheater. pam. la. 8o. Vienna 1906 
HUBERT (E.)^L’Exposition de 1900 (Paris). 

ob. fo. Paris. [1900] 
HUERGO (L. A.) Historia Teenica del Puerto de Buenos 
Aires. la. 8o. Buenos Aires 1904 

HUNTERIAN COIN CATALOGUE FUND : TRUSTEES 
OF — M.icnox.iLD (G. H.)— Collection of Gieek Coins. 
Catalogue, vol. iii. 8o. Glasgow 190.5 

INDIA, AKCH.EOLOGICAL SURVEY— Brr.GEss (J.)— 
The Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadabad. 

4o. Lond. 190-5 

INDEX (GOVERNMENT OF)— North-lVestern Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. Report of Archifological 
Suiwey Work from January "Jnd 1904 to 31st March 
190.5. fo. Peshawar 1905 

INGELOW (BEN.l.) Fellow — Mueeay (J. A. H.) — New 
English Dictionary (iii pro^rcas). 

fo. Oxford 1905-06 

JENNINGS (A. S.)— Wall papers aird wall coverings. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1903 

LUC.XS (11. M.) Fellow — Lic.as (11. M.) A M-u:sh\ll 
(T. W.) - Anti-Building By-laws: suggestions for re- 
form. 8o. Southamptoir 1906 

MACMILL.XN A CO., the Publishers — Blomeieli) (K.) — 
Studres irr -Xrchitectme. 8o. Lond. 1905 

MooiiK (C. H.) -Character of Renaissance Architecture. 

la. 8o. New Y ork 1905 

lliEKr (.1. W.) - Manual of Carpentry and Joinery. 

8o. Lond. I‘.t05 

MADRID — Vr CoN(.iu‘ s Im eun.ational des Ai;cni i nr its — 
Coraptes Rendu-. la. 8o. Madrid 1906 

M.XTHEWS (E.) the Publisher Vovsky (C. F. A.)- 
Reason a- a basis of art. mo. Lond. 1906 

ME.XRS (F. C.) — Pugin Student 1904. Mediawal Houses 
in Sonirrset (Pugin Stmlenhhiii lU’i<orl). 

MS. fo. 1964 

MELDAHL iF.) Hon. Con-. M . — Kunst Udstillingeine ved 
det kongelige Akademie for de skjonne Kunst. 

•So. Copenhagen 1906 
MIL.XN — International Exhibition 1906 (British Section). 

Report No. 1. 4o. Lond. 1906 

MORG.XN (MORRIS H.)— On the language of Vitruvius. 

pam. la. 8o. Boston. 1906 
MOUCHEL (L. G.) —The Hennibique I’erro-Concrete 
System. 4o. Lond. Itt05 

MUTHESIUS (H.) Hon. Coi.. M . — Das Enghsche Hairs, 
vol. iii. 4o. Berlin 1905 

MYRES (T. H.) Fellow — Masons’ marks, ancient and 

modern. 4o. 1906 

NATIONAL PHY81CAL LABORATORY-CoIIected re- 
searches. Vol. i. 4o. Lond. 1905 

NTZET (C.) — La mosquee de Cordoue. 8o. Paris. 1905 
OLIVER (.Andrew) .Issotmfi'— British Museum MSS. re- 
lating to aceount.s of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

pam. la. Ko. Lond. 1904 
OUGH (.V. H.| — Sewage disposal and treatment of sewage. 

pam. 4o. Hong Kong 1903 

P.XRIS PntVlItl! C'OMilli.s IxTtK.N.VriONAL ri’.Xss.viMssE- 

MEXT El PE LA S.VLLBllITE DE I-'llAlll T.n lOX 1904 
Compte Rendu. 8o. Pans 1905 

PRICE (F'. G. HILTON) Dir.S.A . — The Signs of Old Lom- 
bard Street. 8o. Lond. 1909 

llEADE (T. MELLARD) Fellow— (A. L.)— The 
Readesof Blackwood Hill and Dr. .Jolnisuii's Ancestry. 

4o. Lond. 1906 

Ri. uiE (T. M.) A Huli.vmi (P.)— Sands and sediments. 

Part iii. pam. -So. Liverpool 1906 

Reape (T. M.l A \Y BIGHT (.J.) — Pleistocene clays and 
sands on the Isle of Man. pam. 8o. Liverpool 1906 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS- 
Repoit on briokwork test-. So. Lond. 1905 


ST. BRIDE’S PRESS, the Publishers— F reejux (A. C.)— 
Crematoria in Great Britain and abroad. 

4o. Lond. 1906 

Essex (E. H.)— Roofs and floors of new buildings, their 
structure and stability. 8o. Lond. 1905 

ST. LOUIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1904— 
Spielmaxx (Sir Isipobe) — T he British Section. 

la. 4o. Lond. 1906 

SANDRET (J.) — Construction des asiles d’alienes. 

la. 8o. Paris 1900 

SCOTT (.Y. A. H.) — Planning and construction of factory 
buildings, with special regard to the application of 
armoured concrete, pam. 8o. Lond. 1905. 

SEWELL (J. S.) — Concrete and concrete steel in America. 

pam. 8o. 1904 

SHERAR (ROBERT F.)— Perspective tables for practical 
architectural draughtsmen. 8o. Edinburgh 1905 

SIMPSON (F.) Fellow — Architectural Education. 

pani. mo. Lond. 1896 
SIR JOHN SO.YNE’S MUSEUM (TRUSTEES OF) - 
Catalogue of the Library. 8o. Lond. 1878 

SPRINGER (J.) the Publisher — V oigt (A.) and Geldnek 
(P.) — K leinhaus und Mietkaserne. 8o. Berlin 1905 
TRANSACTIONS, REPORTS, axd PROCEEDINGS of 
SOCIETIES, Ac, 

Amsiebp-VM — Al'chiteotura et Amicitia. — Architectura. 

fo. Amst. 190-5-1906 
De Architect. fo. Amst. 1905-1906 

Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Bouwkunst. — 
Afbeeldingen van oude bestaande Gebouwen. 

la. fo. The Hague 1905 

Bouwkundig 

Weekblad. fo. Amst. 1905-1906 

Bouwkundig Tijdschrift. fo. Amst. 1904-1905 

Athens —British School Annual No. X. 

4o. Lond. 1904-1905 
Babceloxa — -Xsociacion de Arquitectos de Catalufia. — 
Anuai io. 8o. Barcelona 1906 

Beblix— Arohitekten-Verein.— Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 

to. Berlin 1905-1906 
Boston. U.S.A.— Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Technology Quarterly, la. so. Boston 1905-6 
Annual Catalogue.^ 8o. Boston 1904 

Bkcssels — Sooicte d'.Yrcheologre de Bruxelles. — Annu- 
aire. pam. sm. 8o. Brussels 1905 

Societe Ceiitrale d'.Yrchitecture de Belgique.— 
L'Emulation. la. fo. Brussels 190-5-1906 
-Veademie Royale de Belgique. — Bulletin de la 
C'lasse des Lettres. 8o. Brussels 190-5-6 

Annuaiie, 1906. 8o. Brussels 1906 

CuAiiiAvi- Boyal Engineers’ Institute— Professional 
Fapers. So. Chatham 1906 

CuiiisTiAxiA- Norsk Iiigenior- & Arkitekt-Forening. — 
Teknisk Ugeblad. 4o. Christiania 190-5-1906 
CoLcHESTEK— Essex Archteological Society.— Transac- 
tions. Vol. ix. parts 4*5. 8o. Colchester 1905 
Feet of tines for Ebse.\. Part vi. 

8o. Colchester 1905 

Dcblix- Boyal Society Scientilic Transactions. 

4o. Dublin 190-5-1906 
Economic Proceedings. 8o. Dublin 1906 

Scientific Proceedings. 8o. Dublin 1905-1906 
Boyal Society of Antiquaries.— Journal. 

8o. Dublin 1906 

Glasgow— Architectural Association — Report. 

4o. Glasgow 1905 

Leeps— Yorkshire Areharological Society— Journal. 

Part 71. 8o. Leeds 1906 

LEiGEsTEir— Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
-Architects Annual Report, 1904-1905. 

pam. 8o. Leeds 1905 

Lewes — Sussex -Archieological Society— Collections. 

8o. Lewes 1905 
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Lisbon— Eeal Associacjao dos Architectos Civis e Archeo- 
logos Portuguezes — Boletim. 8o. Lisbon 1905 
London — Architectural Association. — A.A. Notes. 

4o. Lond. 190.5-^1906 

Brown Book. 

sni. 8o. Lond. 1906 

Sketch Book. 

la. fo. Lond. 1905-1906 
British Fire Prevention Committee — Publica- 
tions. 8o. Lond. 1905-1906 

Institute of Chartered Accountants — List of 
Members 1906. 8o. Lond. 1906 

Institution of Civil Engineers — List of Mem- 
bers. 8o. Lond. 1906 

Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings. 8o. Lond. 1905-1906 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers— Proceed- 
ings. 8o. Lond. 1905-1906 

Iron (Sc Steel Institute — Journal. 8o. Lond. 1906 
List of Members 1906. 

8o. Lond. 1906 

Lodge Quatuor Coronati — Transactions. 

la. 8o. Margate 1905 
Boyal Archffiological Institute — Journal. 

8o. Lond. 1905-1906 
Eoyal Geographical Society — Geogi-aphical 
Journal. la. 8o. Lond. 1905-1906 

Eoyal Institution — Proceedings. 

8o. Lond. 1905-1906 
Koyal Society — Proceedings. So.Lond. 1905-1906 
Sanitary Institute.— Journal. 

8o. Lond. 1905-1906 
Society of Antiquaries —A rchseologia. 

la. 4o. Lond. 1905 

... Proceedings. 

8o. Lond. 1905-1906. 
Society of Architects — Architects’ Magazine 
Vol. V. 4o. Lond. 1905-190l> 

Society of Arts. — Journal. 8o. Lond. 1905-1906 
Society of Biblical Archieology.— Proceedings. 

So. Lond. 1905-1906 
Society of Engineers— Transactions. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1906 
Society of Medical Officers of Health — Public 
Health. 4o. Lond. 1905-1906 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies — 
Journal. sm. fo. Lond. 1905-1906 

Surveyoi’s’ Institution — Transactions. 

8o. Lond. 1905 -1906 
Louv.un — Societe Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique — 
Bulletin Mensuel. 8o. Louvain 1905-1906 

Lvon — Association Provinciate des Architectes Fran(;ais 
— Bulletin. fo. Lyon 1906 

M.rDKiD — Sociedad Espai'iola de Excursiones — Boletin. 

fo. Madrid 1906 

M.iNCHESTEB — Literary dr Philosophical Society — 
Memoirs A proceedings. So.Manch. 1905-1906 
Society of Architects — Kalendar 1904-1905. 

8o. Munch. 1905 

Montbeal — Canadian Society of Civil Engineers— Trans- 
actions. la. 8o. Montreal 1905- 1906 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — North of England Institute of 
Mining & Mechanical Engineers — Transac- 
tions. la. 8o. Newc.-on-Tyne 1905-1906 

Paris- Societe Centrale des Architectes— Annuaire. 

pam. 8o. Paris 1906 

- L’Architecture. 

fo. Paris 1905-1906 
Eeole Speciale d’-4rchitectnre— Seance d’ouver- 
ture. 8o. Paris 190-5 

Home — Commissione Archeologica Comunale — Bullet- 
tino. la. 8o. Borne 1906 

St. Peieksbubo — Societe Imperiaie des Architectes — 
L'Architecte. fo. St. Petersburg 1906 


Sheffield — Society of Architects & Surveyors — Annual 
Beport. 8o. Sheffield 1905 

Sydney, N.S.W. — Institute of Architects— Eeport. 

8o. Sydney 1905 

Journal. 

fo. Sydney 1906 

Toronto — Ontario Association of Architects — Proceed- 
ings. 8o. Toronto 1905 

Vienna — (Isterreichischer Ingenieur- u. Architekten- 
Verein — Zeitschrift. la. 4o. Vienna 1905-1906 
Washington — American Institute of Architects — 

Quarterly Bulletin. 4o. Washington 1905-1906 

DNIVEESITY PEESS (CAMBRIDGE) the Publishers— 
Brown (G. Baldwin) — The Care of Ancient Monu- 
ments. 8o. Cambridge 1905 

W.ASHINGTON (U.S.A.) LIBRARY OF CONGRESS— 
Reports of the Librarian for the years ending 
39th June 1901 and 1905. So. Washington 1901-1905 
WASMUTH (E.) the Publisher — R-Cfsilber (M.) — Das 
Werk Alfred Messels. 4o. Berlin 1905 

WATSON (A. MABYON) B.A. AssocioA— The New Eire 
Protection for London. pam. 8o. Lond. 1906 

WEBB (W. A.) -IssocmA -Thobnley (J. L.) — Monu- 
mental Brasses of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

8o. Hull 1893 

WEISMAN (.A.)— De Gebakken Steen. 

4o. Amsterdam 1905 
WHITTAKER CO., the Publishers — Ad.ams (H.) — Prac- 
tical Trigonometry. sm. 8o. Lond. 1905 

WILLIAMS (R.) jFclfcuo— Architecture and Alexandria. 

pam. 8o. Alexandria 1905 
Notes on English Bond. pam 4o. Alexandria 1900 
YOUNG (Dr. J.) of Kelly— Fekocson (J.) — Bibliotheca 
Chemica : a catalogue of the books in the collection 
of the late James Young of Kelly. 2 vols. 

4o. Glasgow 1906 


Presented by the Deleg.vtes of the Italian Goiekn- 
ment, COMMENDATORE ALFREDO D’ ANDRADE 
AND SIGNOR M. E. C.ANNIZZARO. .at the Seventh 
International Congress of Architects. 

AVENA (ADOLFO)— Monumenti dell’ Italia Meridionale, 
vol. i. sm. fo. Rome 1902 

BARN.ABEI (F.) — La Yilla Pompeiana di P. Fannio 
Sinistore. fo. Rome 1905 

BRIZIO (E.) — Pitture e Sepolcri scoperti .sull’ Esquilino 
dalla Campagnia fondiaria Italiana nell’ anno 1875. 

sm. fo. Rome 1876 

C.WALL.ARI (F. S.) A HOLM (A.)— Topografia Archeo- 
logica di Siracusa. 

Text. fo. Palermo 1883 

Plates. la. fo. Palermo 1883 

EGIDI(P.),GIOVANNONI(G.)A HERMANIN (F.)— I Mo- 
naster! di Subiaco ; Notizie storiche : L’ Architettura : 
Gli aflreschi. So. Rome 1904 

FREDERICI (V.)— I Monaster! di Subiaco: La Biblioteca 
e P Archivio. la. 8o. Rome 1904 

GARVFI (C. A.)— Catalogo illustrato del Tabulario di S. 

Maria Nuova in Monreale. la. 8o. Palermo 1902 

GENALA (F.) — II Palazzo di San Giorgio in Genova. 

sm. fo. Florence 1889 
ITALY— Sen.ato del Regno.— Allegati al disegno di Legge 
Conservazione dei monumenti e degli oggetti di antichita 
e d’ arte. Decreti-Legge dei cessati Govern! d’ Italia. 

fo. Rome 1901 

Ministebio della Pcbbuca Istrczione Elenco degli 
Editizi Monumentali in Italia. 4o. Rome 1902 

Notizie intoino alle Scuole d' Aite e di Disegno 
Italiane. la. So. Rome 1898 

L’ Amministrazione delle Antichita e Belle Arti in 
Italia, Jan. 1900-June 1902. 2 vols. 

So. Rome 1901 
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Suir ordinamento del Servizio Archeologico. 

4o. Rome 1885 

Regolamento per T Esecuzione della Legge 12 Giugno 
1902, No. 185 Sulla Coniervazione del ilonu- 
menti. 8o. Rome 1904 

UlFItIO Tel'nilo per l.v Consluvazioxe e>ei Moaumexti 
j)i Roma e Puoviacia e hfi.le Pkovixoie i>i Ayrii.A e 
Ciiii.Ti. Relii/ionc del Lavori e^eguiti dall' Utiicio 
nel Quadrieniiio 1899-1902. 8o. Rome 1903 

JIAIOLI (H.) — Teiiipio di S. Vitale in Ravenna. 

8o. Faenza 1903 

M.XLFATTI (V.) — Le Na\i Itoinane sommeiFe nel Lago di 
Xcnii. pain. So. Rome 1890 

SACCARUO (I'.l — Les mo.raujue', de Saint-Mare ii VenLe. 

So. Venice 1897 

SACCHI (A.l A CERUTI iG.I — 11 Palazzo del Comune 
detto “ Areiig.ii'io ■' in Monza. la. So. Milan ISiiO 
SACCONI (O.) — Relazioiie dell’ Ulfieio Regionale per la 
Cniiservazione dei Moiiunienti delle Marclic e dell’ 
Umbria 1891-92- 190(1-1901. So. Perugia 1903 

SALIN VS (.V.) A VITLARI (P.)~Nuove Metope .-Vieuiche 
Selinuntme. fo. Rome 1902 

Toiae : Voi.rMEs (cixln'-tcc o_t l\'i ludti als, Ilcjiurts, and 
Transactions of .Sot ictus, emd Pa> ts of llbW.s issued 
in SCI till fonii note in piojrcss ), ‘ M ; Pampueets, 
24. 

PURCHASES. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

.VHAMS (H.) — Building Construction. So. Bond. 1900 

ALLEN (.1. R I — Early Cliiistian Monuments of Scotland. 

4o. Edinburgh 1903 

BIRKMIHK (W. H.)— Aicliitectuial lion and Steel. 

So. Bond. 1903 

BROWN (G. B.VLUWIN) — The Care of Ancient Monu- 
ment'. So. Cambridge 1905 

BYE-L.VWS - Knight's Annotateil Model Bye-l.iws. 7th cd. 

8o. Bond. 190> 

C.VLVERT (\. E.) Moorish Remains in Spain. 

lo. Bond, loot; 

C.VMM (1). B )- Some lipton'liire Seiecii« 

liam. .So. Y'ork 1900 

CL.VV (E.)- Modem School Buibling'. 2nd ed. 

la. So. I.ond. 1900 

CRAM (R. A ) Iiiipre"ion' ut Japanese Aichitecfure and 
the .\pplied .\rt'. So. Bond. 1900 

CUNNINGH.-VM (P.) -Inigo -lone' and Ben Jon^on ; being 
the Life of Inigo Jones. IllU'tr.ited with faC'imiie-, 
of liib designs loi imi'iiues. .So, J.ond. 1853 

DAREMBERG (C.l A S-VGBIU (E J Dietionnaire des 
Antiiiuites {in pi oiji css\. l,i. lo. I’aiis 190-5' 1900 

D'ESPOUY (H.) — Eiagmciit-. d'Aicliiteeture .Vntiipie. 
Vol. ii. {in pioi/icss]. 

DE BAUDOT (.\.l A PERliAULT-DABOT (A.) Lc' 
Cathedrales de Erance (iii 2’‘'"l>essl. 

lo. Pans 190.5-1900 

DILKE (Lady) — Art in the modem state. So. Bond. ISSS 
DREITT (H )- Jl.iiuial of Co-tnmc .is illustrated in 
biasses. So. l.ond. 1900 

GE.VDET (J.l --EleuieiUs et Tln'orie de EArcdiitecture. 

Vol. iv. la. .80. I’aris 190-5 

HOLLAR (WENCESL.VES)— C.istella et Pratoria No- 
bilium Biabaiitiie et Cnnobia eclebiioia dehneata. 

fo. -Vm-terdam 1090 
HORSFALL iT. C.l- ImpruNenienl ut the Uwelling-. and 
Surioundings of the People; the Example of Ger- 
many. la. 80. Manch. 1905 

HUDSON (.V, A.) — L.iw of Coin|iciisanoii, 2 vols. 

la So. Lond. 190-5 

HUDSON (A. A.) A INMAN (V| B.iw ot I.ight and 
Air. 2nd ed. .8u. Lond. 190-5 


KOLDEWEY (R.) A PUCHSTEIN (O.l — Die Griechischen 
Tempel in Unteritalien und Sicilien. Text and 
Plates. la. fo. Berlin 1899 

LATHAM (Charles)— The Gaulens of Italy, 2 vols. 

fo. Lond. 1905 

LAW. — The Tunes Law Reports (in progress). 

4o. Lond. 1905-1900 
Annual Digest of Reports. lo. Lond. 1905 

LIVT.RPOOL (UNIVERSITY OF)— Schooi. of Ap.chi- 
•lECTUEE. — Portfolio of Mersured Drawings. 

fo. Liverpool 1900 

MACMORRAN |A.) A VYILLIS (W, A.) -Law relating to 
Sewers and Drains. 8o. Lond. 1904 

MIDDLETON (J. H.) — The Reiiuiiiis ot Ancient Rome. 

2 vols. 2nd ed. So. Lond, 1892 

MILL.VR (W.) — Plasteiing. plain and decorative. 

3rd ed. 4o. Lond. 1905 
MORONI (1.) cV BIAGETTI (0.) — Intagli in Legno del 
Colo della Chiesa di San Pietro in Perugia. 

fo. Turin 1905 

MITHESIU.S (H.) — Das moderne Landhaus und seine 
mnere Ausstattung, la. So. Munich 1904 

MYRES (T. H.) — Sundials Past and Present. 

4o. Preston 1904 

PERRIGO (0. E.) — Modern Machine-shop construction. 

4o. N. Y’ork 1906 

POELAERT (J.)— Le nouveau Palais de Justice de 
Bruxelles. fo. Brussels [1904] 

POPE (A.) — Old Stone Cros-es of Dorset. 4o. Lond. 1906 
ROBINSON (F. S.) — English Furniture. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON TRAFFIC.— Re- 
poits. Ac., vols. i.-Mii. fo. Lond. 1905-1906 

STANDING (P, C.)— Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

SI PINO (I. B.) — Arte Pisaiia. 4o. Firenze 1904 

I BIGGS (II. INIGO) -The art of garden design in Italy. 

, , . ■ ^ la.fo. Lond. 1906 

V INY'CoMB (J.) — lietitious and symbolic creatures in 
ait, with special reference to their use in British 
. Ho. Lond. 1906 

WESTLAKE (N, H. J.)- History ot design in mural 
painting, vols. 1-2. fo. Bond. 1902-1905 

W HITE (W .)— Principles of art as illustrated by Examples 
111 the Ru'kiii Museum at Slieffiekl, with passages 
tioin the writings of John Ruskin. 8o. Lond. 1905 

Tot.vl : VoLr.MEs, 51 ; Pamphlet, 1. 


THE LOAN LIBRAEY. 


PRESENTED. 

THE BEQUEST OF C. FORSTER H.VYW’ VRD (F) 
F.S.A. ’’’ 

ADLER (1.) Mittelalteiliche Backstein-Bauwerke des 
Preu'sischen Staates, vols. 1. A ii. fo. Berlin I860 
— Hotel de Yille de Paris. fo. Paris 1851 
GIl-W INA (D. B.)- -II Duoiuo di Monreale {incomplete). 

x-,AirT /.V X- fo. Palermo 1859 

NOLLl (G.)— Nuova pianta di Roma. la. 4o. Rome 1747 
PARIS-- COM.MI'SION l.ES MoXLMIEXIS HiSTOlilOl'ES — 
Archives ; Eglise .Vbbatiale de Vezelay. 

Hotel de Ville et HOtel-Dieii d'OilAms. 

Clniteau de Blois. 

Saiiit-Paul-Trois-Clulteaux. , 

Eglise de Paray-le-Monial. Paris 

Egli'e d’Ku. ri855-72 

Pavilion dn Pavilion de Jeanne il'Arc et I 
Hotel de Ville de Beaugenev. 

Eglise Notre-Dame de Laon. 
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PARKER (J. H.) — Glossary of terms used in architeeture. 

3 vols. 8o, Oxford 1850 

PRICKE (R.) — The Practice of Perspective : or, an easy 
method of representing natural objects according to 
the rules of art. Written in French by a .Jesuit of 
Paris ; translated by E. P. 4o. Lond. 1843 

RICHARDSON (C. J.) — Studies from English Mansions, 
4th series. fo. Lond. 1848 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC (E. E.) — Dietionnaire raisonne de 
I’Arohiteeture frani;-aise du xi' au xiv siecle. 10 vols. 

8o. Paris 18-54-1868 
Tot.vl ; l^oLCMES, 29. 

PURCHASES. 

ADAMS (H.) — Building Construction. 8o. Loud. 1906 
AMELUNG (W.) A HOLTZINGEE (H.)— Museums and 
Ruins of Rome, 2 vols. sm. 8o. Lond. 1906 

BIRKMIRE (W. H.) — Architectural iron and steel. 

So. N. York 1903 

BLOMFIELD (R.) — Studies in architeeture. 

8o. Lond. 1905 

BLUNCK (A.) — Lessons on Form. 4o. N. York [190-5] 
BOND (F.) — Gothic Architecture in England : an analysis 
of the origin and development of English Church 
Architecture from the Norman Conquest to the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries. la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

BROWN (J. WOOD) — Italian Architecture. 

sm. So. Lond. 1905 

BUCKMASTER (M. A.) — Handbook of architecture. 

8o. Lond. [1905’ 

BUMPUS (T. P.) — Glories of Northern France. 

4o. Lond. 1905 

CAMM (D. B.) — Some Devonshire screens. 

pani. 8o. York 1906 

CHAENOCK (G. F.) — Graphic Statics. 

ob. to. Manchester "1905 ! 
CLARKE (A. D.) — Farm buildings. 3rd ed. 

8o. Lond. 1899 

CLINCH (G.) — St. Paul's Cathedral. mo. Lond. 1906 
COOK (T. A.) — Old Provence, 2 vols. 8o. Lond. 1905 
COENES (J.) — Modern Housing in Town and Country. 

4o. Lond. 1905 

CRANE (W.)— Ideals in art. 8o. Lond. 1905 

DICKSEE (B.) — London Building Acts, 1894-1905. 'ind 
ed. 8o. Lond. 1906 

EVANS (H. A.) — Highways and Byways in Oxford and 
the Cotswolds. 8o. Lond. I'.lOo 

FIELD (H.) & BUNNEY [M.)— English Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the xviith A' xviiith centuries. 

4o. Lond. 1905 

FREEMAN (A C.) Crematoria of Great Britain and 
abroad. 4o. Lond. [19061 

GARDNER (P.) — Grammar of Greek Ait. 

Wo. Lond. 190-5 

GODMAN (E.) — Mediicval architecture in Essex. 

8o. Banstead 1905 

HARVEY (W. A.) — The Model Village and its Cottages : 

Bournville. la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

HEDGES (K.)— Modern Lightning Conductors. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

JACKSON (T. G.) — Reason in arcliitectnre. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

JOLY (H.) — Meisterwerke der Baukunst und des Knnst- 
gewerbes in Italien. 4o. Wittenberg [190.5] 

KENT (W.) -Designs of Inigo Jones. la. fo. Lond. 1835 
McGOODWIN (H.) —Architectural Shades and Shadow-s. 

lo. Boston 1904 


MA6INNIS (C. D.) — Pen chawing. 8o. Boston 1903 

MOORE (C. H.) — Character of Renaissance Architeeture. 

8o. N. York 1905 

MUTHESIUS (H.) — Das Englisehe Hans. 3 vols. 

fo. Berlin 1904-1905 
NASH (J.) — The Mansions of England in the Olden Time 
(The Studio edition). la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

PALEY (F. A.) — Gothic Mouldings. 6th ed. 

8o. Lond. 1902 

PEEKS (SYDNEY) — Residential Flats of all classes, in- 
cluding artizans’ dwellings. la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

PETTINA (G.) — Vicenza. la. 8o. Bergamo 1905 

PHILIPPI (A.)— Florence. 8o. Lond. 1905 

PRIOR (E. S.) — Cathedral-builders in England. 

la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

RI-IE (P. J.) — Nuremberg and its Art to the end of the 
18th century. la. 8o. Lond. 1905 

REID (G.) — Practical sanitation. So. Lond. 1905 

EHEAD (G. W.) — Principles of Design. 8o. Lond. 190-5 
RICCI (G.) — Volterra. la. 8o. Bergamo 1905 

RICHEY (H. G.) — Handbook for superintendents of con- 
struction, architects, Ac. 8o. N. York. 1905 

RILEY (J. W.) — Manual of carpentry and joinery. 

8o. Lond. 1905 

ROBERTS (H. W.) —Architectural sketching and draw- 
ing in per.speetive. la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

SAUVAGEOT (C.) — Monographie de I’Hotel cle Vogue a 
Dijon. fo. Paris 1863 

SHERAE (R. F.l — Perspective tables. 8o. Edinburgh 1905 
SIMPSON (F. M.) — History of architectural development. 

Vol. i. 8o. Lond. 1905 

SPARROW (W. SHAW) A OTHERS -The Modern 
Home. la. 8o. Lond. 1906 

STATHAM (H. H.)— Modern architeeture. 8o. Lond. 1897 
STUART (E. A. G.) — Perugia. la. 8o. Bergamo 1905 

STUBBS (C. W.) — Cambridge. sm. 8o. Lond. 1905 

SUPINO (J. B.) — Pisa. la. 8o. Bergamo 1905 

TESTI (L.) - Parma. la. 8o. Bergamo 1905 

THOMAS (J. W.)— Ventilation, heating, and lighting of 

dwellings. 8o. Lond. 1906 

TWELVETEEES (W.N.) -Concrete Steel. 8o. Lond. 1905 

USILL (G. W.)— Practical surveying. 8th ed. 

8o. Lond. 1904 

W’EIR (J.)— Greek painter’s art. So. Lond. 1905 

Tot.vl: Volv.mf.s, (>3. 

MEDALS PRESENTED. 

SPIERS (R. PHENE) 06r. Head of E. P. Spiers ; 
inscription, A Record of the Esteem of his Pupils, 
Colleagues, and Friends. 

Ucr. Ionic Capital, A‘ 0 . ; inscription. The greatest Trust 
between Man and Man is tlie tiust of giving Counsel. 

Ed. Lanteri, Ac. (Bronze) 1905 
BARNSLEY — O/ir. Memorial Tower erected to Mrs. 
Locke by Sarah JIcCreery, 1877. Architect, E. P. 
Spiers. 

PARIS — Struck by the Societe des Architectes Diplome.- 
par le Gouvernement to coinmemorate tlie Seventh 
International Congress of Architects, London, 1906. 

Compasses and Floral Decorations. Inscription : 
“ A ITnstitut Royal des Architectes Britaimiques. 
VII' Congres International des Architectes u Londres, 
1906.’- 

Allegorical Group. Inscription : " La WocietJ 

honore et encourage les hautes etudes d’.Vrchitecture. 
1877.” Sc. Louis Bottee. 

ToT-vi. : Med.vi.s, :-i. 
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Seventy-first Session — 1905-1906. 

THE OPEXIXG AHHRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. John Belcher, A.P.A., 
at the Pirst General Aleeting, Monday, Gth November 190o. 

CoLLEAnvES, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — 

T he confidence and goodwill of my brother architects — to which I am indebted for 
this second 02)portunity of addressing you at the opening of a new Session — are a 
source of no small enouragement to me, in view of the difficulties likely to attend 
upon my position as President during the ^leriod upon which we are now entering. 

I am very grateful for the courtesy and consideration which have been so generously 
extended to me on all hands, for the help and suii^Jort of the Members of Council, and for the 
ever-ready assistance of our Secretary, Mr. Locke, and the General Staff, to whose ^mtience and 
zeal in the official and clerical Avork of the Institute we owe more than its members generally 
are perhaps aware of. 

The general apiireciation of the President’s “ At Homes ’’ has been so plainly evidenced 
that I am proposing to continue these pheasant reunions during the coming Session. The 
readiness with which our friends the painters and sculiffors have responded to our mvitation 
has added greatly to the xioimlarity of the “ At Homes," which have, I hope, served the good 
piirjiose of drawing us all more closely together. 

Looking back ujion the year that is jiast I may, without fear of contradiction, report to 
you a great advance in the i)ositiou of this Institute, in its influence and poAver, and may with 
equal confidence prognosticate a still greater adA'ance in the coming year, owing to the special 
circumstances of the time. 

Our numbers have g(jne uj) very much, OAA’ing jiartly, no doubt, to the determination of 
the Institute to close its doors against all aaTio haA'e not jiassed a qualifying examination. 

Our losses have been numerous too, many of the elder men Avhose labours in the past 
have done so much to make the Institute Avhat it is, having jiassed from among us. 

The latest loss aa'o have to deplore is that of our distinguished former President, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, E.A., veritably one of the giants of our days. This is not the occasion for me to 
dilate upon Mr. Waterhouse’s marvellous powers of work, as the vast buildings Avhich remain 
testify thereto. But it may fairly be claimed for him that he developed a phase of Art — 
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consistently followed to the last — as peculiarly his own as that of the brothers Adam was 
characteristic of them in another direction. Entering upon his career just when the tide of 
Gothic revival was at the flood, he held his youthful bark on a course distinctly his own, 
making the strong reactionary currents of the time subserve the needs of modern domestic- 
architecture. To his practical and orderly mind the regular and symmetrical classical plan 
commended itself as no other did, and it was on this that he won his first competition, the 
Manchester Assize Courts. The history of his life will assuredly be found to be fruitful both 
in mstruction and encouragement for those who love their art. Sympathetic letters have been 
received at the Institute from Continental architects and others, testifying to the great esteem 
m which he was held abroad as well as in England. 

The public works to which I referred in my Address a year ago are rapidly approaching 
completion, and in the City the Old Bailey buildings are progressing well. The excellence 
of Mr. Mountford’s plan is more and more evident as it is developed, and the building both 
externally and internally fully expresses its purpose. The work is broad in treatment, and 
will no doubt prove impressive in character when completed. 

The pulling down of a large portion of the Eegent Street Quadrant has been the occasion 
of consideralfie anxiety, the more so because buildings recently erected on other Crown property 
near by exhibit a total disregard for their surroundings, and indeed for any general scheme 
such as that devised by Nash, to which Regent Street owes its peculiar character and value. 
The present officials, however, recognising the mistake made in the past, have determined to 
use their powers to retain a uniform treatment of the Quadrant at least. The need for such 
uniform treatment was so strongly felt by architects that had it not become known that Mr. 
Norman Shaw had been engaged upon a design of a facade for all the buildings in the Quadrant 
there would, I feel sure, have l)een a general outcry. I have reason to believe now that, thanks 
to the wisdom of the authorities and the compliance of the County Council, to whose architect 
we owe much, in respect of such portions as are under their control, there will l)e achieved a 
memorable work and a noble termination to Regent Street worthy of a great city. 

The proposed new Wesleyan Hall in Westminster gave rise to an important competition, 
for which many fine designs were submitted. The choice of the assessors in the end fell 
upon Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, but there were others who ran these gentlemen very 
close. The design of Messrs. Cross & Mallows in particular presented many delightful 
features. 

Cardiff, where again ilessrs. Lanchester & Rickards are very much in evidence, claims 
a good deal of our attention at the present time. Its Town Hall and Law Courts promise to 
be among the most successful buildings of our day. Simple in plan, convenient in arrange- 
ment, fine in scale, decorated with just the proper amount of ornament, they will combine 
with the new Lniversity Buildings by Mr. Carue, the Library and Museum by Mr. Seward, 
and a small but excellent building by Mr. Wills, to form a remarkable group — situated in 
Ijeautiful park-like gr(junds - of which Cardiff' may well be proud. 

By the far-seeing lil)erality of tlie authorities, the architects of the municipal buildings 
have been enabled to avail themselves of the assistance of some of our best sculptors in 
giving force and expression to the buildings. 

I must pass over many other important works which are either in course of erection or 
in contemplation, to speak of a matter which touches us very closely — the question, viz., of a 
new official home for this Institute. Owing to the increase of official work, the growth of the 
Library, and the need of more space for the exhibition of students’ drawings and the display 
of om- many treasures, the premises which we now occupy are daily proving more inadequate 
to the demands made upon them, and, as they cannot be extended, we have been compelled 
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to look elsewhere. After many fruitless inquiries and attempts, the Council hope to be 
able to recommend the acquisition of a fine freehold site which has been found in Portland 
Place. 

I need scarcely say that this important matter has been most carefully considered — by a 
special Committee of Past Presidents, as well as by the Council and the Pinance Committee — 
both in respect of the expediency of such a step and in respect of ways and means. 

The proposals adopted will be laid before you in due course. I must confess I shall be 
highly gratified if, when the International Congress assembles next year, I am able to point 
out the site referred to as marking the future home of this Institute. 

There is another matter which touches us closely, or ought to. Having increased in 
numbers and prosperity, the Institute is called to face increasing responsibility towards those 
(both members and others) who from no fault of their own may have need of help. 

Ours is a precarious and ever-shifting profession, with some fat years, perhaps, but many 
lean ones. It is hard when some who have done good and well-known work suddenly find 
themselves stranded by unforeseen troubles or unusual circumstances. 

Gentlemen, I am distressed to inform you that the small amount of the subscriptions to 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society is totally inadequate to meet the deserving cases which 
should be relieved. It should be understood that the cases dealt with are scattered through- 
out the country, and they have increased, but the subscriptions have not. I feel sure that 
I have only to remind all newly elected members and others who have not yet subscribed to 
this deserving cause, and they will do so at once, so that funds may be in the hands of the 
Committee, who, I assure you, spare no pains in their loyal efforts to relieve their distressed 
comrades. 

The policy of the Institute continues to be directed towards the training and advancement 
of its members and the benefit of the community at large. 

Every assistance has been rendered to public bodies who have sought for information or 
advice, and it is now the almost universal custom to request your President to nominate an 
Assessor in competitions. 

In such competitions I note that the Eegulations issued by the Institute are generally 
adopted ; but it would be greatly to the advantage of all parties concerned if, whenever it 
IS proposed to introduce a variation or insert a special clause, such variation or special 
clause were first supervised by the Assessor. The latter is bound to insist upon the con- 
ditions laid down, and any vagueness or uncertainty in technical details — often to the lay 
mind of no seeming importance— is apt to prove exceedingly unfair to competitors. 

It is of great importance also that public bodies, while reserving to themselves the right 
of confirming the Assessor’s decision, should be very slow to override or pass it by. Only a 
man of considerable practical experience and training in architectural work can lay his finger 
upon the impracticability or carefully masked faults which mar the designs of so large a pro- 
portion of competitors ; and to think that it is sufficient for a layman or any body of laymen 
to know “ what they like,” to use an expression often heard in such matters, is almost to set 
a premium upon work which is showy but intrinsically bad. It is the duty of this Institute 
to lead the way in discerning and approving all that is good and pure in architecture, and to 
recognise, and so far as possible reward, those qualities which ensure the best results. 

The want of discrimination shown in some official and other circles, particularly in the 
provinces, lends much force and point to the demand for the registration of architects as 
being one way at least of counteracting the injustice so often done to competent men. 

The Committee appointed by the General Body to consider the principle of registration has 
now reported, and gone so far as to suggest a form of Bill in Parliament. There is, however, 
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considerable diversity of opinion still, and it is scarcely possible that the Bill should pass 
into law. Yet some remedy must be found for the present evils ; we cannot be indifferent 
to the interests of the many able men upon whom existing conditions press so hard. Your 
new Eegistration Committee has therefore already appointed a Sub-Committee to examine 
impartially into the whole question. This Committee, which is composed of men holding 
diverse, even opposite, views, is to receive and consider the evidence of those, whether 
members of the Institute or not, who may be either in favour of or opposed to compulsory 
registration, or who have suggestions of any kind which may help the Committee to formulate 
a scheme which they can recommend. And any of the members in the provinces who may 
wish to offer suggestions or furnish evidence should communicate with the Secretary as soon 
as possible. The work of the Committee need not occupy any great length of time ; but what 
is done must be thorough, and we must arrive at a final solution of the question. Should the 
Committee find it desirable to promote a Bill in Parliament, we must not risk failure or court 
defeat by presenting one which, owing to the opposition it arouses, has no chance of passing. 

The coming year will mark an epoch in the history of this Institute, for at its close 
only those who have qualified for the ranks of the Associates will be elected to full membership. 
Ample provision will be made for tbe needs of those who thus seek to qualify, and all the 
necessary educational facilities will be complete. 

The Institute intends to take up the question of Education on the basis laid down by the 
Board of Education and to give it its full support, and I am glad to be able to announce 
that this being so I have received an intimation from some twelve well-known architects that 
they are now willing to join the Institute and work with us in advancmg by every means in 
their power this most important question of architectural education. 

The new Board of Architectural Education formed for this purpose has, after long 
deliberation, issued a Beport which has been approved by the Council and by all the educa- 
tional bodies interested. The aims and methods proposed for adoption were admirably set 
out at one of our meetings by Mr. Pveginald Blomfield, A.E.A., one of the Hon. Secretaries. 
The Board is constituted on a very broad basis, its Advisory Members, for instance, including 
representatives of the Eoyal Academy, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
the Board of Education, the London County Council, University College, King’s Collette, the 
Universities of Liverpool and Manchester, University College, Cardiff, the Architectural 
Association Day School, and the Architectural Schools of important centres in the country. 
All these have consented to the proposed scheme, and the co-ordination of the work in the 
several schools is agreed upon. Ihe imiwrtance of the advance thus accomplished can hardly 
be overstated. 

A certain definite standard and right method of architectural training being thus 
established, il follows that in due course the Board’s certificate will form a very valuable asset 
in the iwrtfulio of the rising architect. However desirable it may be that the style ainUitle 
of architect should be limited to duly qualified men, it does not seem possible for us to do 
more at present than undertake to certify that the men who pass through the Board’s 
curriculum and obtain the certificate are acquainted with the essentials of our'’art and possess 
certain definite qualifications. The test thus imposed will be a valuable one, not onlv in the 
interests of the public, but also of the students themselves. 

The latter for the most part recognise their obligation to fit themselves for their work 
but the natural impatience or perhaps conceit of youth leads some to think that for them at 
any rate there may be a short cut to success and fame, forgetting the old ada<re » There is no 
royal road to learning.” ° ’ 

Then the question arises. Ought not those who have submitted to an arduous course of 
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training and passed severe tests to be distinguished in some special manner ? This is a 
matter to be taken into consideration. 

In future those who possess a certificate of the Board of Education will certainly be 
exempted from some of the Institute examinations, though the final examination for member- 
ship, and that probably in a modified form, may be reserved ; and we may, I think, be 
sure that the growing power of this Institute as the representative body will bring to its 
members, according to their grade, whether Fellow or Associate, not only increasing kudos, 
but an ever -larger share of the greatest and best work that may be called for in our art. 

The education of the public in the elementary principles of architecture claims our 
attention at the present time. I know that this idea is regarded by some as utopian, but at 
any rate there is abundant evidence that people generally take more interest in the subject 
than they used to. A recently published handbook by Martin Buckmaster, though too 
archaeological in character, is yet evidence of a demand for information and instruction of a 
popular rather than technical character. 

A Committee was appointed last Session to consider whether anything could be done in 
this direction, and they came to the conclusion that certain proposals laid before them were 
not only practicable but capable of an extensive application. A “ standard work ” issued by 
the Institute, and directed not so much to the training of the professional student as to furnish 
information which might with advantage form a part of every educated person’s intellectual 
equipment, would prove of use, not only to the public generally, but also to school teachers and 
others interested in education. 

This question — “ The Education of the Public ” — together with that of a diploma for 
architects, and the best methods to be adopted in the laying-out of cities, will engage the 
attention of the International Congress which is to meet in London in the third week of July 
in next year. 

This will be the seventh such Congress, and the first held in London. 

On previous occasions, for the most part, the Congress has been aided by a State 
subvention ; for foreign Governments are alive to the importance of such events from the point 
of view of the national interests. Our system of government not allowing of such supjjort, 
we are thrown back, for the success of the Congress, almost entirely on our own enterprise 
and esprit dc corps. An earnest appeal is therefore made to all members of the profession in 
this country to lend a generous aid in this matter, not so much by special donations — though 
the Executive Committee are by no means too proud to accept them — as by enrolling them- 
selves members of the Congress, whether they see their way to taking part in it personally or 
not. If the profession generally give the Committee their support, the Committee will see to 
it that the Congress is not merely a success, but not in anywise inferior in dignity and 
interest to any that have preceded it. 

Other countries have heartily welcomed and hospitably entertained the delegates sent to 
them, and we must be no less generous in the reception of our foreign confreres, the delegates 
and others who are to honour us wdth their presence. The Institute is contributing + 500 ; 
the balance, a pretty heavy one, must be supjfiied by subscription. A series of visits and 
entertainments is being arranged, and the Committee are drawing up what they hope will 
prove a very attractive programme. 

When the time comes helpers will be w'elcomed. In particular the Committee are anxious 
to enlist the services of any members of the Institute who may be conversant with one or more 
foreign languages. Three or four gentlemen have already promised their services. 

We are looking forward to this Congress as an opportunity of ventilating many interesting 
questions, and of learning something of the principles and practice adopted in other- lands. 
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We must, however, in comparing foreign methods with our own, take into account the 
patronage that the State in so many cases extends to the arts, and to architectm'e especially, 
abroad. 

Hitherto, as I have before pointed out, foreigners have taken but little account of our 
native architecture. It is only of late years, with increasing facilities of travel and, I may 
add, the improved relations with other countries which our gracious King and Patron has 
done so much to foster, that discovery is being made of the many magnificent buildings 
scattered over the British Isles, many of them possessing a distinction and character not 
found elsewhere. 

In the sphere of domestic architecture particularly we can boast of much that excels 
anything else of the sort in Europe. From the mansion of the wealthy landowner situated 
in its own park to the homely cottage of the village labourer or artisan standing in a 
well-kept garden, often hidden behind the trim hedge of some picturesque lane, our rm-al 
landscape possesses a beauty and interest that cannot be surpassed. The atmosphere of 
peaceful repose in which our country towns and villages so often seem to be bathed — the 
effect of that reticence and love of seclusion which mark our countrymen— is a surprise, 
indeed a revelation, to those who have only seen life under other conditions, and possesses 
irresistible charms and attractions for many who visit us from other lands. 

We ourselves have not shown due appreciation of these beauties of our native land. 
Kot only are we, as a nation, fond of travel, but we are wont to extol everything that is 
foreign and depreciate everything that is our own. Foreigners, naturally enough, have taken 
us at our own valuation. It has been so in every department of art. Not until a man’s 
work has been approved and commended by other nations is he recognised here as worthy of 
any honour. 

I anticipate that the International Congress will go far to open the eyes of the public 
to much in their own land that they have not hitherto valued at its true worth. Let us 
make every effort to welcome our colleagues heartily and to do them all the honour w’e can, 
and thus contribute to draw closer the bonds of international esteem and friendship which 
knit us to them. 

I make no apology for bringing before you once again the question of our street 
architecture in its hygienic aspect. The appearance of our public thoroughfares is commonly 
regarded as a mere matter of taste, and is not believed to have any bearing upon the health 
or morals of the people. In my Address last year I laid before you reasons for thinking 
otherwise, and I again press the matter upon your attention, because the proposals laid 
before Parliament by the Traffic Commission will, if adopted, afford a splendid opportunity 
for the application of better principles than have hitherto prevailed in this respect. 

The formation of new main avenues and the widening of important thoroughfai-es to 
provide greater facilities for locomotion and transport imply new building frontages. Let 
the faf;ades which are thus to be in the public eye, as it were, for many long years to 
come, be under proper control from the very first. The owners of land bordering on a 
public thoroughfare ought not to be at liberty to indulge an ill-regulated fancy for what 
is bad and false in architecture or vulgar and showy in appearance. Let there be a control 
set upon private caprice that our street architecture may be marked by that restraint, that 
unobtrusive simplicity, the result of serious and dignified thought, which may tend to 
produce like thought in the minds of those who look upon it. 

The formation and widening of main arteries in great cities has another aspect. The 
work no doubt is primarily undertaken to provide for the ever-increasing demands of the 
traffic ; but incidentally it assists materially in bringing a proper air-supply to the crowded 
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centre. The extension of the tramway system is driving from the suburbs many of the 
wealthier class who in the past have resided in suburban houses standing in many acres of 
land. These grounds are now being acquired by the speculating builder, who is busy running 
up small houses crowded together into the minimum space permitted by the Building Act. 
Thus the supply of air to the central parts is being blocked in every direction by a zone 
of over-built suburbs, and the danger in case of an epidemic of a malignant character is 
increased most seriously. 

In some countries — for instance, Germany and the United States — State interference has 
been invoked to regulate the “ extension of cities,” and I am glad to note that the authorities 
are seriously considering the advisability of similar legislation in respect of the suburbs of 
London. The attention of the public has been somewhat diverted from this larger subject 
to what is relatively a minor detail, viz. the character of the small villa residences referred 
to ; but the interest taken in the so-called “ garden cities ” is evidence of an awakening to 
the importance of a graduated increase of air-space in proportion as the buildings recede 
from the centre of the city. 

As Sir James Crichton-Browne said at the Sanitary Congress, “it is desirable that 
we should obtain control of the builder, and prevent the indefinite and unguided growth 
of the suburbs. We should then construct great leafy avenues, fine broad thoroughfares, 
stretching away into the immense ocean of beautiful air in the country.” 

The laying-out of such avenues and thoroughfares is not entirely and solely a matter for 
the engineer and borough surveyor. The architect, and in certain cases the painter and 
sculptor, might with great public advantage be called in to collaborate with them. It is not 
the best way in such a matter to take an ordnance map and rule a straight line from one 
point to another. Yet such is, in essence, the course frequently adopted ; and should any 
important building or object of interest come in the way, the engineer’s motto is too often like 
George Stephenson’s in respect of the cow that somebody suggested might trespass on his 
new railway : “ So much the worse for the coo ! ” he is reported to have said. 

There is a great deal more to be determined in connection with a new thoroughfare than 
the most direct route, the necessary gradients, the sanitary and hygienic requirements, Ac. ; 
there are artistic possibilities to be taken, as it were, into the public service, such as the opening 
up of suitable vistas, the bringing into prominence or the screening of existing buildings, the 
slight turning from the straight line to heighten the effect, or provide places for carriages to 
stand out of the line of traffic. These and other expedients which have been adopted in some 
foreign cities with admirable results — as pointed out recently by Mr. John W. Simpson in his 
interesting paper on the Laying-out of Cities — all fall within the proper function of the 
architect. So also, I venture to think, do the methods to be adopted in crossing squares and 
open spaces, and devices for lessening the points of collision from cross traffic, to which he 
referred. 

With reference to divergence from the straight line, I may point out that though the 
method of straight lines and uniform buildings possesses many merits, and should be rigorously 
insisted on wherever a dignified approach is demanded, or stately and official requirements 
render it obviously advisable, yet to be effective this style of treatment must be limited and 
kept within due proportion to the purpose. Otherwise it ceases to be impressive. Mere repe- 
tition spells monotony, and a long straight street is appalling to the pedestrian, so that a 
break in the line of axis, such as a square or open space, is welcomed as a relief. It is often 
possible to introduce such features into a scheme with admirable effect and without breaking 
the line of route. 
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These are some of the special considerations which would naturally lie referred to the 
architect when associated with the engineer in the laj’ing-out of new streets. 

The authorities need to be awakened to the fact that these matters have a commercial 
aspect which appeals to the practical mind. Art pays when properly handled : not anything 
and everything that is labelled Art ; not the art which vaunts itself, but rather that which 
is concealed ; the art which influences, controls, and satisfies by its sense of fitness ; the art 
which, for instance, concentrates effects or subordinate parts in their relation to the whole ; 
which seizes opportunities, or even difficulties, and turns them to effective account. In such 
wise can art bring enhanced value to schemes which would otherwise be merely utilitarian, 
and blank utilitarianism is apt to be disfigured by a brutal directness which is repulsive, or a 
bare and naked plight which is vulgar. 

In the absence of a Minister of Fine Art with duly cpialified advisers, an Art Commission 
similar to that which has been established in Aew York has been suggested. The Commission 
referred to has jurisdiction over all de.signs of municipal l)uildings, bridges, approaches, gates, 
fences, lamps, the lines, grades, and plotting of public ways and grounds, arches, structures 
and approaches, and other similar matters. It must be admitted that such powers as are here 
indicated can safely be placed only in the best and most capable hands ; for, alas ! what frauds, 
if not crimes, are perpetrated in the name of art ! 

False art has made many mistrust all art, and caused them to shut their eyes to the real 
value and influence of that which is genuine. 

I lielieve, however, there is a better time coming. It is noteworthy as one passes 
through the country what an increasingly large proportion of the smaller class of houses have 
evidently been designed by architects. The builder is discovering that an architect's design 
is not an expensive and unnecessary luxury, but that the initial outlay is more than repaid if 
not in the actual building of the house — and this often happens — at any rate in the improved 
letting which results. 

I cannot help remarking too upon the advantage which accrues to the architect himself 
in the process of studying and designing small houses. It certainly is not very remunerative 
work, but it has its compensating rewards. Any real advance must no doubt begin in small 
things before there can be a true appreciation of greater work. As the true qualities of 
architecture should be equally seen in small as in large buildings, they may perhaps be more 
easily grasped and understood by way of the less complicated problems. 

Increasing knowledge will add to the number of those who appreciate and desire good 
work, and their sensitiveness in matters of taste will incite the producers to higher efforts, so 
that l)y action and reaction our native art will approach a higher level. Let us seek not 
merely to fan the growing interest in our art, but also to awaken a clear perception of its true 
qualities. It will not be long, I venture to prophesy, before public opinion will declare itself 
definitely and decidedly, insisting upon grace and refinement both in our public buildings and 
our important thoroughfares. Given such an opportunity, we may feel confident that our 
national architecture will not fail under the test, but will reflect the highest and noblest 
qualities of our race. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PEESIHENT. 


SiE JOHN THOENYCEOFT, LL.D., F.E.S. : 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel 
much honoured in being asked to propose a vote 
of thanks for the Address which we have now 
heard, and which I feel is of great interest. It 
touches on so many points, and so broadly, that 
it must arouse thoughts within us as to the pro- 
priety of things to which previously our attention 
had not been called. I feel this, that the architect 
has a great responsibility. We are largely in- 
debted to him for our comfort, though he must 
not make us too comfortable, or we shall stop in- 
d( ors longer than is good for us. I my.self am an 
architect — a naval architect, and I feel this sad 
disadvantage, that while the architects of our 
houses on land add to our comfort, it is some- 
times said that the temporary abodes we have on 
the sea adds greatly to our discomfort ! With 
regard to what has been brought before us, there 
is one topic on which I should like to make a few 
remarks. I am glad to learn that our roadways 
are within the province of the architect ; but the 
architect is so glad to have lots of ground to build 
on, that sometimes he encroaches on what I think 
should be the thoroughfare. In London we are 
widening our roads as far as we can, but I remem- 
ber many places — the Euston Eoad for instance — 
where the houses were set back with a con.siderable 
amount of ground in front of them in the original 
plan ; but unfortunately that has been deprirted 
from, and the buildings har e been brought nearer 
the centre and a row of posts have been put down 
the middle, and any poor automobilist like my.self 
who wants to get along the road now finds it very 
difficult. I feel that it is no good having hand- 
some buildings to look at if there i,s no .space to 
see them. There is another point which has not 
been alluded to in this Address — that is protection 
from fire. There have been one or two occasions 
when London has been really in danger, when all 
the resources of the fire brigade have been com- 
bating a large area of fire which had it spread a 
little more might have had serious and most 
alarming consequences. Not only for health but 
for .safety from fire there should be provided green 
avenues through London, which would be most 
agreeable and would add to the safety of our city. 
There is another point I should like to call your 
attention to as an automobilist. The hor.se is 
rapidly disapjoearing in London, and a new condi- 
tion is arising. When we are confined to horse 
power for propulsion through a town a hill is a 
great obstacle. \Yhen we are mechanically iiro- 
pelled through a city, where there are great cross 
tracks — such as at Park Lane and .some other- 


places — it has been proposed by one of our 
eminent engineers that one line of traffic should 
go over the other. I should like to support that 
idea. If the inclination of the road is not beyond 
a certain amount (and that certain amount may be 
defined as the amount which is limited to propel- 
ling the vehicle at tire speed required), the moderate 
inelinati(.u which may be used to cross one road 
by another is not extravagant at all if you do 
not have to put a break on going downhill. 
If you have the hill so adapted as to give 
the propelling power downhill, you will then 
about double the power necessary t-) get up ; but 
it is only for half the time, so that the consump- 
tion of power is the same ; and you get this 
advantage, that the one stream of traffic crosses 
the other without inconvenience and without stop- 
page. You may depend upon it the day is coming 
when we shall travel through cities much more 
rapidly, and the increase of S2)eed necessary to 
give good roads for rapid transit will bring large 
tracts of big cities nearer together. I will not 
dilate further on this subject, but desire to say that 
I feel we are greatly indebted to our Pre.sident, 
and I thank you very much for listening to what 
I have had to say. 

Siu AETHUll RUCKEE,I). 8 c., F.E.S., Prin- 
cijral of London University: Mr. President, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen, I feel very much honoured by being 
called ui)on on a second occasion, after so short an 
interval, to take part in your proceeding.s, and I 
can only hoire, as I think I hinted la-t time, that it 
is a .sign of a growing closeness in the relations 
between the University and this great Institute. 
May I add one word, bir, to a topic which has 
been already referred to several times this evening. 
Only twice in the course of my life have I had 
anything to do with the designing, or helping to 
design, a great building ! One of those is com- 
jtaratively recent ; the other was when I was a (juite 
young and unknown man : and then it was that 
mv colleagues and I found Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
as architect of the Yorkshire ('ollege, to be one of 
the kindest men anyone could have to deal with ; 
one who was i-eady to take hint.s from those who 
were many years his juniors and were only just 
entering on life. With regard to your Address. 
Sir, naturally the point which interests me most 
is the reference you made to the completion of the 
scheme of education on which I know the Eoyal 
Institute of British .Architects has been busy for 
several years. I myself can bear 2)ersonal testimony 
to the fact that eVery detail of that scheme has 
been considered most fully and thoroughly, and 
I can only congratulate you heartily on having 

c 
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lirought it to a conclusion. I sincerely hope that 
it may be a very great succe.ss, and that it may 
come to be regarded as the course through which 
the would-be architect must go. I am spending 
the greater part of my life at present in tryin" to 
co-ordinate various divergent interests and institu- 
tions, and I can only say that to me it is a very 
great pleasure to find that you, who I know had 
some difficulties at first, have succeeded in bringing 
to birth a scheme which has united various opinions, 
and that you have succeeded, as you told us to- 
night, in obtaining, not only the consent of the 
Institute, but the consent of a number of dis- 
tinguished architects, all of whom, if I am not 
wrong, did not previously belong to it. This is a 
great work to have accomplished, and I am very 
glad that you have been good enough to associate 
the University with the Institute. You have 
associated it by means of a threefold cord : 
you have associated the University itself ; you 
have brought in University College, which next 
year, in consequence of an Act of Parliament 
passed last Session, will be part of our University ; 
and you have also brought in King’s College, with 
whom we are at present negotiating, and in hopes 
that a similar happy result may be achieved. 
Therefore I am extremely glad that not only the 
Central University itself, but two institutions, of 
which one is and the other we hope may be in 
the closest connection with it, are united in this 
scheme. I am well aware that the relation of 
architectural to university education is a delicate 
and thorny question into which I will not enter 
to-night ; but whatever is the body which conducts 
the education, and whatever is the institute which 
controls it, I believe that the main lines on which 
technical education is to be carried out must be 
laid down by the great masters of the art to which 
that education i.s intended to lead. I do not think 
it is right that outsiders should dictate how those 
who are to follow in your distinguished steps are 
to be taught, and I am delighted to find that 
so great a technical institution has taken a defi- 
nite lead in providing education for those who are 


to be the architects of the future. May I say 
that I thoroughly sympathise with Sir John 
Thornycroft in what he has said as to the way in 
which we are all compelled to take an interest in 
architecture? I remember hearing an admirable 
speech by the late Bishop Creighton, I think at one 
of your dinners, in which he used a phrase which 
stuck in my mind, viz. that architecture is the 
most democratic of all the arts ; that it goes literally 
into the market place ; that it is for everybody, and 
that rich and poor alike may enjoy it. I cannot 
attempt to quote the felicitous phrases in wffiich he 
elaborated the theme, but the theme itself is one 
which I think we may all remember. All of us, 
whatever our line in life may be, rich or poor, 
humble or noble, owe a great deal to the architect, 
and if he fails in his task we fail to attain some- 
thing which life might otherwise have given us. 
May I once more thank you for the opportunity 
you have given me of speaking on this occasion, 
and say that I wish every success to the great 
educational scheme which the Institute has de- 
vised. 

The PEESIDENT : Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
thank you for listening to me so patiently, and I 
thank Sir John Thornycroft for his remarks. As 
he states, he is a “ brother architect ” who has made 
things uncomfortable on the ocean, but I can assure 
him we on our side always do our best to make 
things as comfortable at home as we can. I am very 
much indebted to Sir Arthur Riicker for his valuable 
remarks on education and his compliments on 
the establishment of the Board of Architectural 
Education. I can assure him that we shall do 
our best to co-operate with him and others in 
the education of the architect at least. I think I 
ought to apologise to our visitors for the rather 
lengthy reference which I have been compelled to 
make to our own doings and affairs, but it seems 
inevitable on occasions like this. Moreover, in my 
effort to be “ exhaustive” I fear I may also have been 
“ exhausting,” and I am glad to be able to add that 
provision is made for your recovery in the refresh- 
ment room downstairs, to which I now invite you. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Opening Meeting. 

There was a large and representative assemblageof 
members and their friends, including several ladies, 
at the Opening Meeting last Monday. Among 
the senior members present were three of the 
four surviving past Presidents— Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., Sir William Emerson, and Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson. The President’s Address was followed 
with interest and appreciation, and was warmly 
applauded at its close. His announcement that 
several distinguished members of the profession 
who had hitherto held aloof had signified their 
willingness to join the Institute and lend their aid 
in furtherance of the cause of architectural educa- 
tion, was recei\’ed with hearty applause. For the 
information of those interested it may be men- 
tioned that the Report of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education referred to by the President as 
having now been issued will be found printed in the 
prefatory pages ix-xv of the Institute Kalend.vk. 

The late Alfred Waterhouse, C. Forster Hayward, 
and Charles Lucas. 

The proceedings at the meeting last Monday 
opened with the announcement by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., of the 
names of members deceased since the last meet- 
ing of the Institute on the 3ru July. The gaps 
in their ranks, he regretted to say, had been 
considerable, demanding something more from 
him than the mere formal announcement. The 
first on the list was the name of their Past 
President, Alfred Waterhouse, who 2 )assed away 
on the 22nd August, after a distinguished career 
full of honour to himself, and who was the 
recipient of many tokens of respect and ad- 
miration for his work as an architect and in other 
respects which had been alluded to in recent 
communications to the Institute Joukn.vl. It 
was not w'ithin his jn’ovince that evening to 
speak at any length of the distinguished career 
of their late lamented colleague. But he should 
like to say a few words with regard to his re- 
markable personality ; his grace and charm of 
manner, which never seemed to fail him in his 


communications with his fellow'-men ; his kind- 
ness and generosity to those w'ho were associated 
with him in his daily work ; his helpfulness and 
courtesy to members of the Institute who sought 
his advice on matters he was so compietent to 
advise upon — matters connected with the building 
arts, of which he was so thorough a master. He 
might also speak of his life-long loyalty to the 
Institute — loyalty to its aims, loyalty to its asjjira- 
tions, and loyalty to its operations. A letter had 
been already sent on behalf of the Council to his 
relatives, but he was sure the Institute as a body 
W'ould wish to send a letter of sympathy with 
Mrs. Waterhouse and the family, expres.sing their 
heartfelt regret at his loss, and their appreciation 
of his excellent work — of the many monuments of 
architectural skill he had left behind him, and of 
the great and valuable services he had rendered 
the Institute during his long and successful 
career. He would 2 >nt the matter as a formal 
Resolution. He was sure that no words of his 
could add to w'hat was in the hearts of all, that they 
had lost in Alfred Waterhouse a great friend and a 
distinguished man. The vote having been passed in 
silence, Mr. Graham appealed to them all to hold in 
pleasant memory the name of Alfi-ed Waterhouse. 

Continuing, Mr. Graham said there was another 
name, equally familiar to them, of one who had 
passed away on the 6th July — Charles Forster 
Hayward, spending his last days in the pleasant re- 
treat he had made for himself at the old Guest Hall 
at Lingfield, in Burrey, pleasant to so many of his 
intimate friends who had enjoyed there not only a 
hearty welcome, but very great hospitality on many 
occasions. Of the active career of Mr. Forster 
Hayward they all know well, but perha])s their 
connection with him was more associated with his 
duties as District Burveyor, a ixst he held for a 
long period of years, having passed the examina- 
tion as far back as 1857. He might go back some 
forty years ago when Hayward, in conjunction 
with John Pollard Beddon, acted as Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute, at a time when the 
Institute was in its infancy, or rather its youth, 
and when there was a great deal of work to do, 
which had had the most satisfactory results. He 
thought they should offer to Mrs. Hayward and 
the family some expression of sympathy with them 
in their bereavement, and appreciation of the ser- 
vices their lamented colleague had lendered the 
Institute in bygone days, and also their recogni- 
tion of his work and his merit during a long and 
active career. 

Having read out the other names on the list, 
all of w'hich will be found recorded in the 
Minutes [page 20], Mr. Graham went on to speak 
of the irreparable loss the Institute had sustained 
by the death of Itl. Charles Lucas, whose name 
was so familiar to them. They all remembered 
from time to time when he visited London 
his cheery presence and the interest he tcok in 
their work — he might say the interest he took in 
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the woi'k of the architects of all countries. He 
had passed away from them, but his memory 
would remain with them liecaiise he was one of 
the very few who were always prompt and ready 
with any information they wished to obtain, not 
only with reference to Paris, but to every part of 
France. No one who liad ever come in contact 
with Charles Lucas and his delightful presence 
could e\er forget him. — Sir ’William Emerson, 
Pu.st Pyc^iih'iit, having asked that a letter should 
be sent from the Institute to the f,imily of M. 
Lucas expressing their sympathy and condolence, 
the President replied that such a message had 
already been sent by the Council on liebalf of the 
Institute. The attention of members is directed 
to the Memoir of il. Lucas kindly contributed to 
the present number by M. Auguste Ctioisy. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London 1906 : Subjects for Discussion. 

The attention of members who were una'Ide to 
lie present at the Opening Meeting last Monday 
is particularly di'awn to the President's remarks 
in the Aildress Qip. •), 6] with reference 1 1 the 
Congress to be held in London from the Kith to 
the 21st .fuly next year. .Arrangements for the 
Congress are now in active preparation. The 
following are among the subjects to be brought 
forward for discussion 

1. The Execution of important Government and 
Municipal .Architectural Work by Salaried Officials. 

2. .Architectural Copyright and the Ownership 
of 1 IraM’lngs. 

f). Steel ami lleinfoi'Ced Concrete Construction : 
(o) The General .Aspects of the subject. 

(b) AVith special refei'cnce to the .Esthetic 
and Hygienic Considerations in the case 
of very high buildings. 

1. The J'iducation of the. Public in .Architecture. 

5. .A Statutory (Qualification for .Architects. 

0. The .Architect-Craftsman : How far should 
the .-Architect receive the theoretical and practical 
training of a craftsman ? 

7. The Planning and Laying-out of Streets ami 
Open Spaces in Cities. 

!S. Should the .Architect have supreme control 
over other artists or craftsmen in the completion 
of a National or Public Guilding? 

U. The llesponsibilities of a Government in the 
Conservation of National Monuments. 

The Executive Committee will he glad to receive 
Papers on any of the above subjects for presenta- 
tion to the Congress. Papers can he written in 
English, Erench, or German. Each Paper must 
lie accompanied In an abstract of not more than 
l.OOO words. Pajiers and .Abstracts must re.ich 
the F\ecuti\e C iimaittee liefore the BOth .Aprd, so 
as to allow time for printing. 

All commtuiication.s sluiuld be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Fxecutive Committee, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 


The Statutory Examinations : October 1905. 

The .Annual Examination of Candidates seeking 
(pialification to act as District Surveyors under 
the London Duilding .Act 1894, or as Building 
Surveyors under Lacal .Authorities, was held by the 
Institute, pursuant tD statute, on the 19th and 
20th ult. Eighteen candidates presented them- 
selves for examination —fourteen in the former 
category and four in the latter. The following 
pa.ssed and have been granted by the Council 
Certificates of Competency to act as District Sur- 
veyors under the London Building Act, viz. — 
Fill.vey, .Anthony .Albebt ; of 9 Denmark 
Street, London Bridge. 

Knight, Edgvk AV.vlsh ; of Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Holborn. 

Palsee, Edwin ; of 160 Acre Lane, Brixton. 
Spencek, Haeky Toji Boden [.!.! ; of 11 
Sunningfield Eoad, Hendon. 

WooDWAED, .Alexandee Lionel ; of 9 Keii- 
nington Dval. 

The following has been granted a Certificate of 
Competency to act as Building Surveyor under 
Local .-Authorities : — 

St.vnto.n, AVilllvm John; of 78 Hamplen 
lioad, Hornsey. 

The Visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne and Annual Dinner. 

The visit of members to Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
the second week of October will he reinemhered by 
all who took part in it as a most interesting and 
agrooahle o.xcnrsion. The Northern Architectural 
.A.ssociation, which has its headquarters in the 
city, had undertaken the preparation of the pro- 
gramme, and very admirably were its details 
planned and carried through by a Committee of 
the .Ass.jciation under the direction of their Hon. 
Secretary. The thanks of iiieinbers will he warmly 
accorded to this Committee and the various officers 
of the As iociation, to the Mayor and Jlayoress and 
the iiieiiihers of the City Council, to the gentlemen 
whose ciceronage contributed so largely to the 
interest and enjoyment of the various visits and 
excursions, and especially to the energetic Hon. 
Secretary of the Association, Air. .A. B. Pliiniiiior 
\F. . Alemhers were the recipients of much hospi- 
talitj and iiiaiiy coui-tesies, and they could not but 
he sensible of the time, care, and thought that had 
been so freely lavished to ensure their comfort and 
entertainiiient, and the success of the meeting also 
as a professional gathering. 

The main body of London visitors travelled 
down by an early afternoon train on Thursday the 
12th. to arrive in time for the reception given in 
honour of the Institute by the Mayoi' of Newcastle 
(Alderman J. Baxter Ellis) and the Mayoress in 
the (fraud .Assembly Rooms. A large and dis- 
tinguished coiiqiaii v were present, inclii(fiue, besides 
inemhersof the profession, the Slieriffof Newcastle 
and Mrs. Scott, ALleriiian Sir AV. H. Stephenson 
Alderman Newton, Dr. H. E. Armstrong, Sir 
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George Hare Philipson, Alderuian W. De Lacy 
Willson, the Mayors of Gateshead, Jarrow, Tyne- 
mouth, and Walisend, and various members of the 
Newcastle City Council — in all some four hundred 
guests were present. The rooms were tastefully 
decorated with palms and festoons of plants and 
dowers, and a selection of music was played during 
the evening by the Eoyal Orchestra of the City. 

The programme for Friday the 13th included an 
e.vcursion on the Tyne, luncheon with the Northern 
Architectural Association, visits to historic and 
other buildings of interest in Newcastle, afternoon 
tea at the formal oiiening of the new Booms of 
the Association, and the R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner. 
For the Tyne excursion a steamer had been 
courteously placed at the disjijsal of the Institute 
by the Tyne Commissioners. The visitors had 
been increased l)y numerous arrivals from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Leeds, and other Northern cities, 
and a considerable company.,joincd the e.xcursion. 
After a run up the river beyond the Elswick 
Works the steamer returned and took on board 
more visitors, and then proceeded down the river 
to Tynemouth. Landing at the North Pier, a 
thoughtfully provided covered-in conveyance to 
the Haven preserved the visitors from an inevital)le 
drenching by the spray of the heavy seas dashing 
against the pier. The interesting remains of the 
old Priory having been inspected, the party entered 
the Lady Chapel and listened to a brief sketch of 
the history of the Priory from Canon Hicks, Vicar 
of Tynemouth Priory. Further particulars of the 
building, illustrated by a plan, were given by 
IMr. W. H. Knowles [L.]. The return journey to 
Newcastle was made by electric train. 

Luncheon at the invitation of the N.A.A. took 
place in the Grand Assembly Booms, Parras 
Bridge, Mr. .James T. Cackett, President, in the 
Chair. The toast of “■ The N.A.A.” was proposed 
by the Institute President and briefly responded to 
by Mr. Cackett. In the afternoon the following 
buildings were visited under the guidance of ilr. 
B. 0. Heslop and Mr. A. B. Plummer : — St. 
Nicholas’ Cathedral, the Black Gate and Crypt, 
the Castle Keep and Library of the Society of 
Anti(|uaries, the Guildhall, Trinity House, and 
xVll Saints’ Churcli. Mr. Parker Brewis gave an 
interesting description of relics preserved in the 
Castle, and conducted some of the party over the 
old gatehouse. Canon Carr, Vicar of All Saints’, 
showed various objects of antiipiarian and historic 
note preserved in his church. 

Afternoon tea was taken in the new rooms of 
the Northern x\rchitectural Association in Higham 
Place. Mr. Cackett presided, and in a brief 
address stated that the Association was established 
in the year lHo8, and that was the first occasion 
they had ever met in premise.s of which the freehold 
was their own. It seemed, he said, extremely 
appropriate that they should have the honour of 
entertaining the President, Council, and so many 
members of the R.I.B.A. at this time. They were 


very much indebted to their old friend and past 
President, Mr. Glover, for his generous benefac- 
tions. Roughly speaking, he had given i9(i7 
towards the building, and, in addition to that, 
they had had i'SoO subscribed, making the total 
cost of the premises about ±1,830. They hoped 
to get more money to make the rooms more 
suitable. Mr. Glover had also presented them 
with ±300, the interest to be devoted to educa- 
tional work in the form of studentshi23S. The 
upjver rooms would be used as a library, for which 
they were again indebted to Mr. Glover. In the 
upjvcr r,) 0 ms classes would lie held and the Insti- 
tute examinations take jdace. Mr. Cackett ex- 
{)ressed the ^ileasure it had given the Association to 
receive the Institute, and hojied the visitors would 
go away with ideasant recollections of Newcastle. 

]\Ir. .John Belcher, A.R.A., referred to Mr. 
Glover’s sjdendid gifts, and said he should like 
to have seen Mr. Glover there that day to thank 
him, not only for giving so much towards those 
rooms and the work that was done there, but also 
for his gifts to architecture generally. Ho hoped 
these gifts for educational purposes would bear 
good fruit, and that many good architects would be 
prcnluced in Newcastle in the future, as there had 
been in the ^last. Mr. Belcher then formally de- 
clared the rooms open. 

The Laing .\rt Gallery, a new building from 
the designs of Messrs. Cackett it; Dick, was after- 
wards visited. 

The Annual Dinner of the Institute was held 
in the evening at the Old .Assembly Rtoms, West- 
gate Road. The President, Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.xV., presided, and the company numbered 
betwoen 130 and 140 guests. The President was 
supjxirted on his right by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, K.G. ; Sir Aston Webb, B.A., Past 
Prcbidcut ; Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vicv-Picvident ; 
Sir George Hare Philipson, IM.D. ; Sir Walter R. 
Plummer, M.P. ; Mr. John Slater [F.y, and the 
Mayor of Tynemouth. On the left of the Pre- 
sident were the Bishop of Newcastle ; Mr. J. T. 
Cackett (President of the Northern Architectural 
Association) ; the Deputy-iMayor of Newcastle, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall {Vicf-Prcsidcnt) ; iMr. George 
Renwick, M.P. ; Mr. T. E. Collcutt [/■’.] ; and the 
Mayor of Gateshead. The other guests included 
Messrs, ilaurice B. Adams, J)r. Armstrong, Harry 
Barnes pi.], E. R. Barrow [.l.j, C. E. llateman 
[F.\, J. A. Bean, Geo. Bell, J. W. Benwell and 
guest, Hipi)olyte -I. Blanc, R.S..V. [/’.], J. W. Boyd, 
J. W. B. Boyd, Parker Brewis, C. H. Brodie [F’.j, 
G. T. Brown, P. L. Brown, J. Bruce, G. B. Buhner 
•Fd, (President Leeds and Yorkshire ,\rchitectural 
Society), J. J. Burnett, A.R.S.A. [F?, W. D. Caroe, 
M.A., F.S..\. [/■'. , John Cash ]/■'.], W. A. Cham- 
berlin, H. C. Ciiarlewood (/''.], R. F. Chisholm [F.], 
A. H. Crawford [/’.], A. W. S. Cross, ^I.A. [F.\ 
W. St. L. Crowley [.!.], H. Davis [F.], R. Burns 
Dick, F. M. Dryden, Cyril Dyson, J. W. Dyson, 
C S. Errington yl.J, W. E. Fenwicke, C. B. Flock- 
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ton [-F.j, J. E. Franck [.4.], J. Garry [F’.], 8ir Alfred 
Gelder [F’.], Alexander Graham, F.S.A. [Hon. Sec. 
B.I.B.A.), Al. H. Graham, Henry Grieves [A.], 

F. H. A. Hardcastle [A.], F. E. L. Harris [AC, 
Stockdale Harrison [F.], F. E. N. Haswell [FI], 

H. T. D. Hedley, J. M. Henry [F’.J, J. W. Herrin^', 
J. J. Hill, C. C. Hodges, E. Francis Hooper, Francis 
Hooper [F’.j, Jesse Horsfall, Geo. Hubbard 'F’.j, the 
Alayor of Jarrow, John Keppie [F’.j (President 
Glasgow Institute of Architects), W. H. Knowles 
[F’.j, Eobert Kynoch, C. F. Lloyd, AV. J. Locke 
{Secretary Ji.I.B.A.), F. AY. Marks [F.J, Leonard 
Martin [F'.j, Al. G. Alartinson, G. A. T. Aliddleton 

I. I.], T. E. Milburn [F.], AA’. Milburn |F'.!, J. B. 
Alitchell-AYithers [F’.i, J. H. Alorton [F.f, C. F. 
Newcombe [A.j, AA'. ijister Neweombe [F.j, J. L. 
Nicholson, G. D. Oliver, AY. AV. Oliver, H. Os- 
wald, Joseph Oswald [F.], S. Perkins Pick [F’.], 
Arthur 15. I’lummer (Hon. Sec. N.A.A.) [F’.], A. N. 
Prentice [F’.J, Norman Eamsey, Geo. Eeavell [A.], 
Matt. Eeed [A.], Frank AA’. Eich [F.], Poland Eicb, 
S. D. Eobins, T. Taylor Scott [F.J, Geo. Sherrin 
[F'.J, E. Shrewbrooks [F.], John AV. Simpson 
[F.J, G. E. Smith [A.], J. Osborne Smith [F'.l, 
Prof. E. Elsey Smith [F’.j, A. Saxon Snell [F.J, 

J. Spain, A. AA\ Tanner [A.], H. O. Tarbolton 
(President Edinburgh Architectural Association) 
[F’.J, A. K. Tasker, Andrew T. Taylor [F'.J, J. 
Walton Taylor [F.J, H. Temperley, \A^ Tweedie, 
E. P. S. Twizell [A.j, J. AA'. AA’ardle, John AVhite 
[A.], AA’. Henry AA'hite [F], Butler AYilson [F’.J, 
John B. AA’ilson [A.], Alderman John M. AVinter, 

G. P. K. Young [A.]. 

During the evening a .selection of music was 
excellently rendered l>y the band of the North- 
umberland Hussars. The toasts, besides the usual 
loyal toasts, were restricted to two — viz. “ The 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects and Allied 
Societies ” and “ The Guests.” 

The Duke of Northumberland proposed “ The 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies.” He said that, speaking for the Allied 
Society in the Newcastle district, they offered a 
hearty welcome to the Institute. They welcomed 
them to the North country, and, so far as he could 
understand from the proceedings of the day, they 
had done their best to show them as much of 
Tyneside as they could, and had given them every 
facility besides for catching cold ; for he could not 
understand why they should have selected the 
coldest weather of the season so far, though that 
was no doubt a circumstance beyond their control. 
If, on the other hand, he was to speak for the 
Institute, he should say that the local Associations 
were a matter of great interest to the Institute, 
and that it was by strengthening its local Associa- 
tions that the real work of the Institute was to be 
carried on. And if he was to speak and that he 
supposed was his proper function — for the general 
public, who belonged neither to the Allied Societies 
nor to the Institute, all he could say was that the 
public recognised very warmly the good work 


which both were doing, and they were xery glad 
to see the architects making themselves acquainted, 
so far as possible, with the requirements of all 
parts, and, on the other hand, placing their know- 
ledge and experience at the disposal of the public. 
He sometimes thought that for the young man 
who adopted the career of an architect there must 
be food for great discouragement. He did not 
think that any young architect could hope to do 
very much better, say, in ecclesiastical architecture 
than people did five hundred years ago. And 
perhaps he was prejudiced because he happened 
to live in a castle — but he very much doubted, so 
far as the lesthetic side of military architecture 
was concerned, whether they could do much better 
than some gentlemen of their craft of former days 
had done in that direction. AA'hen they came to 
rather later times, and looked at their fine old 
English manor houses — doubtless the modern 
architect might give them fewer steps to go up 
and down, and their sanitary arrangements might 
be better ; but he very much doubted — if they 
would forgive him the scepticism — whether they 
could give them anything more picturesque or 
more thoroughly English. Therefore he said to 
the young architect, if he reflected in this way, 
he might be a little bit discouraged. But if 
he would go on a step further, he thought the 
young architect would find a great field for his 
ingenuity and his study even in this matter-of- 
fact twentieth century. He saw present among 
them many representatives of great municipalities, 
and he xvoiild venture to suggest that England in 
the old days did not shine particularly in her great 
public buildings. Of course they had some very 
fine public buildings ■ AVestminster Hall, for ex- 
ample, and other buildings of that sort— of which 
they xvere all very proud ; but he thought, as com- 
pared xvith foreign nations, England was in ancient 
times rather deficient in public buildings, and he 
believed that in that direction there was a great 
field for ingenuity and genius. But there was 
a still higher field for their efforts in perhaps 
xyhat .some at first sight might call a humble 
line, but one which he believed was at least 
as important as any other they could engage 
in. He referred to the housing of the masses 
of the population throughout these realms. That 
was a problem which was not always submitted 
to the architect. It was too often left to the 
builder. And he presumed it was at least one of 
the functions of the Institute so to model and 
educate public opinion, and still more to educate 
the opinion of the profession, as to secure that 
standard of building which would provide the 
people with dwellings equal to the civilisation xvo 
professed to have attained to. That was a problem 
which had not yet been solved. AYhether it was 
solvable or not he did not know. He could only 
say, as one xvho had tried to a certain extent to 
build houses, that to build a good, sanitary, com- 
fortable house for the xvorking classes at a price 
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which would pay a reasonable return on the outlay 
was, he would not say impossible, but very diffi- 
cult indeed. It seemed to him that in this direc- 
tion there was a large field for the genius of 
the rising generation of architects. If the archi- 
tect had no chance of exceeding the abihty of his 
ancestors in the aesthetic side of art, there were 
claims upon him now which did not exist in the 
days when they cared very little how the poorer 
classes of the population were housed, and he had 
now at his disposal all the stores of appliances, all 
the stores of materials, which those who preceded 
him had not. There was another opening he 
would allude to, viz. the opening which was 
afforded by the zeal of the Board of Education. 
The Board of Education imposed upon local 
authorities a very large numher of buildings, and 
he did not think they always grasped the full 
necessities of the case ; hut he would suggest that 
the members of the Institute, and those whom they 
trained, might very well devote, as they no doubt 
did, a great part of their attention to assisting 
local bodies in the effort of meeting the require- 
ments of the Board of Education at some reason- 
able rate, and without the necessity of disfiguring 
the landscape with horrible structures of which he 
did not think any of them would approve. He 
could only express on hehalf of those for whom 
he spoke their sense of the services which the 
Institute rendered, not merely to art, but also to 
absolute and essential necessities of life. It was 
by the exertions they had made, by the success of 
their efforts, hy their energy in such visits as they 
were now making, that they confidently believed 
the architects were attaining to a high standard of 
architectural work and science. There was no 
douht an unlimited field for their exertions in the 
future. He was .sure of this, however, there was 
no body of men upon whom the welfare of the 
country so much depended as on those who had 
charge of the buildings in which they lived and 
had to transact their bu.siness. 

The President, in responding, said they appre- 
ciated the manner in which his Grace had spoken 
of their work and the matters which concerned 
them so deeply — the housing of the poor, educa- 
tion, and other matters they had so much at 
heart — and no doubt his words would bear fruit. 
As the representative body, the Institute realised 
its responsibilities, and recogni.sed that any ad- 
vance in their position as architects would be as 
the members of the Allied Societies and of the 
Institute stood shoulder to shoulder. Art flourished 
best in an atmosphere of peace, and their work 
would excel as they cultivated cordial and brotherly 
relations. They might have differences of opinion 
sometimes, but these, he thought, might be re- 
garded as a sign of healthy vitality. They might 
differ, for instance, with regard to registration, but 
they were all agreed that the education and training 
of the architect was absolutely necessary. Ample 
provision was being made for such education and 


training. All they had to do was to find sufficient 
inducement for the qualification. The Council of 
the Institute had no intention of allowing this 
matter to rest, and they had already appointed a sub- 
committee to take evidence and to consider the 
possibility of coming to a conclusion which would 
satisfy all. He regretted that the Mayor, having to 
attend another function, was not able to be present 
with them that evening. But he wished publicly 
to thank his Worship and the Mayoress for their 
kind reception of the members of the Institute on 
the previous evening. It was satisfactory to feel 
that the Institute was in close touch with the 
municipal authorities everywhere ; that, owing to 
the nature of their work and training, they were 
able to give good counsel and advice and assist- 
ance, and to co-operate with the municipal 
authorities in th ose public works which were for 
the good of the community at large. They were 
always willing, as architects, to furnish voluntarily 
advice and assistance in such matters as occasion 
might arise. He also wished to thank those 
gentlemen who had done so much to make their 
visit pleasant. Newcastle was a city of great 
interest to them. It had been regarded, he 
believed, as a dull, black place, but they found it 
full of picturesque beauty. The first objects that 
caught their eyes as they approached the city were 
the old Norman “ Keep ” and the lantern tower of 
St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, whose beautiful corona 
was not excelled by any of its rivals. The build- 
ings which rose from the water’s edge in serried 
ranks were worthy of being seen and studied from 
various punts of view. Looking down from that 
wonderful engineering achievement, the railway 
viaduct, whether by day or in the dusk of the 
evening when the lights of the shipping mingled 
with the lights upm the shore and the hillside, 
the view was romantic and fascinating. The 
bridge itself embodied all that was attractive in 
engineering work. Its boldness, its daring, its 
directness of purpose, all appealed to them. He 
had no doubt that when Stephenson’s work was 
in progress it must have very much astonished the 
citizens of Newcastle, and have alarmed them lest 
it should destroy the appearance of their city. 
But he could not help feeling that the bridge was 
an addition to its attractiveness, as much, perhaps, 
as its usefulness had added to the importance and 
prosperity of the city. 

Mr. J. T. Cackett, President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, responding on behalf 
of the Allied Bocieties, said the objects of the 
Allied Societies and of the Institute were the same 
— viz. to encourage the association of architects 
throughout the country and to advance the know- 
ledge of the art and science of architecture. But 
there was this difference between them, that the 
Allied Societies worked in a very much humbler 
sphere. 'The R.I.B.A. worked in the metropolis of 
the world, and the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation worked in the northern metropolis of Eng- 
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land. 8o far as education was concerned, they 
had excellent facilities at the College of Science 
for passing through the curriculum of the Royal 
Institute ; and, in addition, the Northern Archi- 
tectural AssiX'iation held classes and offered pri/.es, 
and they were advancing very steadily, he might 
say, in the way of education of the future genera- 
tion of architects. lie had no doubt that the 
other Allied Societies were also making jircgress 
in this direction. Another difference between 
them he should like to allude to; the President had 
already referred to it : the Loudon County Council 
was consulting the architects with regard to new 
streets and thoroughfares and other improvements 
in the metropolis. It was very pleasant to note 
the results of that consultation and the effect of 
the advice that had been given. He expressed the 
hope that all local authorities would adopt the 
same principle, lie was sure that nothing hut 
good would follow. 

Sir .Aston AVehh, R.A., proposed the toast of 
“ The Guests.” He said he was honoured by 
being entrusted with the •' other toast of the even- 
ing.” They were all delighted to see their guests 
there. Rut he felt very like a guest him.self 
rather than a Ir st. Their Newcastle friends had 
been so kind to them that ho really thought they 
had been their hosts and the inemliers of the 
Institute had l)een their guests. Rut for the 
mouieut he would ask them kimlly to consider 
theui.selves as their guests. They were grateful 
to the Duke of Nortluunhcrlaud for coming there 
and speaking as lie had done. It would ill be- 
come him in that northern city to say anything 
about his Grace, hut they in the South also knew 
him as the wise and sagacious President of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, and that in many other 
ways he laid always shown himself ready 1 1 take 
an interest in and to devote his time to tlie 
welfare of the people. They were lionoiired also 
ill having representatives of tiio Chnrcli and llie 
State and the municipalities. Tlie CTiurcli, in 
which they recognised u generous and discriminat- 
ing patron, was represented ly the Rishop of 
Newcastle, and they thanltod him also for coming 
among them. They had had the delight of visiting 
the cathedra,! and of seeing for themsehes the tower 
which had always won the enthusiastic admiration 
of architects as lioiug a uiii((uc exainjile in the 
daring of its construction ami in the grace and 
beauty of its design. And they h,id all delighted 
in the exipiisite woodwork of the interior by the 
late Air. -Tohnston, adniirahly carrieil out by Air. 
Ralph Hedley. lie felt sure that any city would 
he proud of ha\ing two citizens w ho could beautify 
their city by work which would remain the object 
of admiration for centuries to coine. They liad 
also representatives of the city in the memhers of 
Parliament, whom they als > thanked for having 
come. Architects, he supposed, were not especially 
active in politics, but they certainly, as Rnglishuieu, 
admired the self-denying labours of their memhers 


of Parliament, and condoled with them in the 
late hours they hiid to kee[i. There were some 
among them who seemed inclined to add to those 
labours by asking Parliament to take si, me inttrest 
in their affairs. Per^ mally he was hound to say 
that he thought they had already enough to do ; 
and perhaps it would be better if they tried 
instead to manage their own affairs ; hut that 
was another st iry. They had also representatives 
of the great municipalities there, and he thought, 
as the Duke of Northumberland had said, that 
they must look in the future — and they archi- 
tects naturally did look — to the iiiunicipalilies for 
the greater portion of their work, for the great 
builders of tire future w'ould ho the great iiiuuici- 
palities. He had heard it whispered that New'- 
castle had its castle in the air, and that some day 
it would take form in the shajic of a new town 
hall. Rut. at any rate, they took an interest in 
almost all the work which their municipalities 
had to do, and they rocogniseil the care that they 
took for relieving the poor and for providing clean, 
healthy, and sanitary dw'ellings. They looked to 
them also, and believed that in time they would 
turn their attention to the beautifying of their 
towns. Architects believed that it was the duty 
of the municip.tlity not only to attend to hygienic 
matters, but also to provide spots of beauty in 
every town where men could come out and breathe 
the air and sec the sky, and the green trees, the 
fountains and the Howers in their beauty and 
colour — .some sjiot where men could pass through 
with a smile. He was afraid that in some of our 
towns at present men were apt to pass through 
with a sigh on their lips, or something even worse; 
and they hurried through tliem without any feeling 
of h(>j)o, and left them without regret. There was 
a dull monotony about i ur towns, though archi- 
tects were re.-idy to place their services at the dis- 
])Osal of municipal corporations ; and e.acli city 
had its own men of taste, architects and others, 
who were able and willing to advise them on these 
pulilic improvements. They certainly hoped that 
ill future their municipalities would avail thein- 
sehes of tliat advice, and that, even if they had to 
come upon the rates for something, the aesthetic 
side should not he altogether forgotten. 

The Rishop of Newcastle, responding for the 
(•ue.st.s, said they considered it an honour and 
delight to have lieeu among them that evening. 
Personally it was no little pleasure to him to he 
associated in that or in any other way with such a 
noble profession us he believed theirs to he. Some 
of his best friends in life had belonged to their 
profession, and he owed a great deal, in more wavs 
than one, to those of their profession whom he had 
had the pleasure of knowing. Rut, apart from 
that, he thought they owed a very great debt of 
gratitude to the architect’s noble profession— 
Certainly, speaking for his own iiart, Church folk, 
and clergy amongst Church folk most of all. 
What did they not owe to those who had devoted 
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their noblest conceptions to the ennobling of the 
human kind ? He had said that their art was a 
noble one, for surely anything was noble which 
tended to the elevating and ennobling of other 
people. And if it be true, as he held it ta be 
true, that a thing of beauty- -whatever it might 
be and wherever they might have it— had an 
ennobling intiuence, then he thought that archi- 
tecture must hold the very highest place in these 
highest fields of beauty. He believed — indeed, he 
knew it from his own experience to be a fact — 
that beautiful buildings in the most abject sur- 
roundings of poverty and misery had a very far- 
reaching and ennobling effect. And he thought a 
beautiful church must have the most ennobling 
effect of any building they could put up. A 
beautiful building W'ould appeal, almost uncon- 
sciously, to the passer-by, and it was this that 
made them so indebted to their profession. He 
should even be tempted to envy the possessor of 
the mind and heart that could conceive any great 
thing : the man of science when he felt himself 
on the brink of a great discovery, the joy and 
excitement of feeling that he was not only to be 
a discoverer, but that by his discovery he was to 
exercise an enormous intiuence for good amongst 
his fellows ; the musician who could conceive 
beautiful pieces of music ; the painter who could 
conceive some magnificent picture ; and the 
architect who could conceive in his mind some 
magnificent idea, like some beautiful cathedral. 
He was sure they would sympathise with him 
when he said he pitied very much the architect 
who had a great idea in his mind and was not 
allowed to w’ork it out ; or if when the work was 
growing under bis hand in the middle of it fresh 
ideas came to him he was not enabled to embody 
them. That must be a very irritating thing, and 
one of the chief difficulties to men of their position. 
He urged that in the W'ork of educating the younger 
men who were entering the profession they should 
keep before them a high ideal. The higher the 
profession, the greater the fall if they allowed 
themselves to get down from the high ideals. It 
should be their aim to think, not what they could 
get out of it, but what they could put into it. 

For Saturday, the llth, arrangements had 
been made for visits to Durham Cathedral and to 
Hexham Abbey. .4s it was not possible, however, 
in the time at disposal for the same party to visit 
both places, and as the majority expressed a pre- 
ference for Durham, the Hexham excursion wa.s 
by general consent practically abandoned. The 
tour of the Cathedral was made under the happiest 
auspices. Mr. G. Hodgson Fowler [F.], arclutect 
to the diocese, who acted as cicerone, has the his- 
tory of the building at his fingers’ ends and an 
intimate acquaintance with almost every stone of 
the venerable fabric. The visitors were favoured 
by their guide with an historical sketch of the 
building and a description of the vicissitudes it 


had passed through since its foundation. Every 
nook and corner was visited, and every feature of 
interest pointed out and explained. After luncheon 
the visitors were shown over Durham Castle, again 
under Mr. Fowler’s appreciated guidance. 

Except for the weather — which was perhaps 
a little too Arctic to be altogether enjoyable by 
the Southerner — it is satisfactory to note that the 
excursion to the Northern city is pronounced a 
.success by all who participated in it. 

Mr. William Glover’s Gift to the Laing Art Gallery. 

To celebrate the visit of the Institute to New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Mr. Wm. Glover [F.], Past Presi- 
dent of the Northern Architectural Association, 
has offered to the Corporation of Newcastle a sum 
of AoOO in trust to invest and apply the income 
therefrom to the purchase of works of art by 
local artists to he added to the Laing Art Gallery. 
Local artists, he suggests, should be taken to be 
those of Newcastle, Northumberland, and Durham. 

Collaboration of Sculptor and Architect. 

It is a hopeful sign of the progress of the arts 
in this country that an architect should have been 
called in to collaborate with the sculptor in 
designing the monument to Mr. Gladstone just 
opened to public vietv in the Strand by Aldwych. 
The importance of sculptor and architect working 
together has been often insisted on at the Insti- 
tute. As was admitted by an eminent sculptor in 
the rooms of the Institute only a few months ago, 
some scul2)tors do not understand what architec- 
ture is, and dreadful mistakes have been made 
owing to their want of pro^jer architectural feeling. 
Mr. John Stevens Lee, who is responsible for the 
architectural details of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s 
statue to Mr. Gladstone, is a young Associate of the 
Institute who won the Tite Prize a few years ago. 

Exhibition of Architectural Refinements. 

Mr. L. Inglehy Wood, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, writes that 
should any members of the Institute require 
copies of the Exhibition Catalogue they should 
apply personally to him at an early date, as there 
are only a few for disijosal. The hook is not only 
a Catalogue of the Exhibition, but an exhaustive 
treatise upon the subject of Architectural Eetine- 
ments. The price, with postage, is Is. id., and 
jrayment should he made by P.O. or cheque. Mr. 
Wood’s address is 1“22 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Coal Smoke Abatement. 

The question of linding some practical means 
for abating the nuisance caused by smoke will he 
discussed by members of the Eoyal Sanitary Insti- 
tute and the Coal Smoke Abatement Society at 

D 
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a Conference to be held next month in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s New Hall, under 
the presidency of Sir Oliver Lod^e. The sections 
of the Conference to consider (i.) Domestic Smoke 
Abatement; (ii.) Factory and Trade Smoke Abate- 
ment ; and (iii.) the Administration, Legislation, 
and Necessary Reforms, will be presided over by 
Sir George Livesey, Sir William Preece, K.C.B., 
and Sir William Richmond, K.C.R., R.A., respec- 
tively. The municipal authorities throughout the 
kingdom have been invited to send delegates. In 
connection with the Conference the Royal Sanitary 
Institute are arranging an Exhibition of Smoke 
Abatement Appliances. The exhibits will include 
heating and cooking appliances by gas or elec- 
tricity ; grates, stoves, mechanical stokers, and 
fuel economisers, and other trade and municipal 
appliances for the prevention of smoke. Endeavour 
will be made to bring before the Conference the 
measures that are now being taken to lessen the 
smoko nuisance, and also the alternatives to the use 
of solid fuels in the home as well as the factory. 


Till-: LATH CHAllLKS LUCAS. 

Le .JouisNAL DU R.I.B.A. s’est fait I’interprcte 
des sentiments de prufunde douleur qu’a causee 
la perte du regrette Charles Lucas ; les leeteurs 
ainieront a connaitre avec cpielques details la 
carrierc do celui qui fut pendant plus de vingt- 
quatre ans un lien entre le R.I. et les architectes 
fram/ais, et dont la mmuoire est pour tous ceux 
qui font connu le souvenir d'un ami. 

Charles Lucas naquit a Paris le 8 avril 1888. 
II etn comme prenner maitre son pore, .\cbille 
Louis Lucas, architecte d’un rare merite ; et, 
lorsqu’il aboida I'Lcole des Beaux-Arts sous la 
direction de Constant Dufeiix, il etait prepare aux 
etudes techniques par un fond solide de connais- 
sanccs litteraircs et sciontiti(pies sanctionnees par 
des grades universitaires. 

Des ce moment se manife^ti rent les dispositions 
personnelles qui le portaient a envisager I'archi- 
tecture par ses cotes humanitaires. Comme s’il 
eut seuti (jue son role devait etre d'obliger ses 
collegues et d'ainehorer le sort de tous, il s’at- 
tachait a connaitre dans le passe I'histoire de la 
profession a laquelle il se destinait ; et, pour 
eelairer ce passe, il menait de front avec ses 
etudes de ri icole des Beaux-Arts, les travaux de 
ri '.cole des Ilautes etudes hist u’iiiues. 

Comme architecte, les (cuvres qui le passion- 
naient etaient celles dont il sentait la portee 
sociale : les ecoles. Il collabora a la creation de 
plusieurs des plus excellents groupes scolaires de 
Paris, et notamment a ceux des rues Fondary et 
de Tolbiac. Deux ecoles prdessionnelles, qui sont 
de tout point des modeles. sont entierement son 
reuvre, celle des industries du Livre et celle des 
industries de Meuble : I’ecole Estienne et I’ecole 
Boule. L’ecole Boule I'eut non seuleinent comme 


architecte, mais aussi comme professeur ; et les 
habiles oiivriers qu’elle a formes gardent nn sou- 
venir emu des lecons on il leur posait les principes 
de leur art en leur en retraeant I'histoire. 

L’enseignement, Lucas le regardait comme un 
apostolat. Toutes les associations qui tendent a 
eelairer les questions sociales ou historiques, le 
comptaient parmi lettrs membre.s les plus actifs. 
On le trouvait a la societe d’Hygiene et de iMede- 
cine publique ; a la societe d'Kconomie politique 
et sociale ; a la Commission municipale du Yieux 
Parks. Partout ou se traitaient des problemes 
d’interet moral, il se prodiguait ; il n’y avait 
guere de congres dont il ne fut rame. A I'Expo- 
sition de 1889, il accepta la laborieuse function 
de rapporteur de la classe d’Economie sociale ; a 
la prefecture de la Seine il fut le rapporteur di. 
Comite des Habitations a bon marche ; et cette 
double mission nous a vain deux livres qui 
resteront comme des monuments durables. Le 
rapport sur les Habitations ouvrieres est tout nn 
traite ou Ton pourra longtemps encore puiser des 
principes et des exemples. 

Cette tendance a prendre I’architecture par le 
Cote social fit de Charles Lucas un legiste hors 
ligne. La redaction du Manuel des Lois du 
biitiment lui est due pour une tres large part ; et 
les connaissances juridiques qu’il avait si bien co- 
ordonnees trouverent leur application dans les 
nombreuses et delicates expertises que les tribu- 
naux lui confiaient. 

L’muvre a laquelle il voua les dernieres aiinees de 
sa vie fut une fondation de eonfraternite : la Caisse 
de defense mutuelle des Architectes. Les droits de 
la propriety artistique lui tenaient au ca?ur ; et 
si, comme il faut I’esperer, ces droits reQoivent un 
jour la sanction de reglements internationaux, ce 
grand progres sera un digne couronnement de ses 
infatigables efforts. 

Cette activite debordante, qu’il depensait sans 
compter deS qu’il s’agissait des autres, hata sa fin ; 
et, dcja sous le coup du mal qui I’enleva, ses amis 
le virent, avec une admiration iiudee d’eff'roi, se 
•souraettre aux fatigues d’un long voyage pour 
s’associer au succes d’un collegue et donner une 
conference qui, helas ! devait etre la derniere. 

En retour de tant de services Lucas recueillit 
des tcmoignages sans nombre d’une estime uni- 
verselle. Outre lo titre de membre du R.I.B.A., 
i(u'il regardait comme le premier de ses titres, il 
comptait parmi les membres des academies de la 
Belgique, de I’ltalie, de I’Espagne, du Portugal, 
de I’Amerique. La plupart des s jcietes savantes de 
la France se I’etaient associe ; et, a cote des distinc- 
tions honoriflques de son pays, il portait les ordres 
de Charles III. d’Espagne et du Christ de Portugal. 

La Societe Centrale des Architectes fran9ais,”ou 
sa presence a laisse une trace ineffa^able, lui avait 
decerne des medailles rappelant son concours au 
Manuel des Lois du batiment et a la creation de la 
Caisse de defense mutuelle. Cette medaille, qui lui 
fut decernee il y a qudques mois a peine, fut la 
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derniere distinction dont il fut I’objet ; sa grande, 
son imperissable recompense est la sympathie qui 
lui survit. 

Auguste Choisy, Ilon.Curr.M. 


REVIEWS. 

FLATS. 

Residential Flats of all Classes, including A rtisans’ Dtrell- 
ings. -T Practical Treatise on their Planning and 
Arrangement, together with Chapters on their History, 
Financial Matters, dc. With numerous illustrations. 
By Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B.A. La.So. Bond. 1905. 
Price 21s. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, lU.C.j 

This work breaks into literary ground which, 
having regard to the importance and interest of 
the subject, may be said to have been up to the 
present time scarcely scratched. Notwithstanding 
that the problem of housing all classes of the 
population of great modern cities is so constantly 
before us, no book of any pretensions upon its 
solution in the manner in question has yet 
appeared. If any proof of the claim of the sub- 
ject to such attention be needed, a cursory glance 
only at this volume will supply it. 

After a brief retrospect, commencing at the 
storied dwellings on the “insula*” of Ancient 
Rome, arising out of the needs of an ever- 
expanding population within a non-expanding 
ring-wall, the author gives us an exhaustive 
description of “ residential flats,” from the 
humblest to the most luxurious, erected of late 
years in London and other great capitals. In 
this he has been fortunate in obtaining the assist- 
ance of many eminent architects, who, in a spirit 
of generosity W'hich belies much that we hear to 
the contrary of the profession, have furnished him 
with drawings and valuable information relating 
to buildings of the kind for which they are respon- 
sible, and for which free acknowledgment is made. 

Paris, where the advantage of a study of the 
problem, as regards the better class of such ac- 
commodation, extending over a much longer period 
than has been the case in our own capital, is 
shown in the admirable artistic results produced, 
is well represented in the illustrations. The author 
has also carried his researches to Vienna, Rome, 
Madrid, Amsterdam, and other great Continental 
cities, as well as to America. Dealing with London, 
we are taken from Kensington to Poplar, from Rrix- 
ton to Hampstead, from the humble tenement at 
a weekly rent to the princely flat commanding 
rentals of 800/. per annum, and introduced to the 
efforts of many clever planners. This jxirtion of 
the 4vork is accompanied by a running commentary 
showing a very close study of the subject. 

A chapter on practical points follows, such as 
management, finance, outgoings, rating, porters, 
lighting, and many others, which may appear 
small to the uninformed, but a study of which 


w'ill avoid many pitfalls. Some useful figures as to 
rentals and a list of forms of agreement are added. 

The author writes in a style which, whilst 
making no pretence to high polish, is all that the 
subject requires. Being terse and almost con- 
versational in manner it is pleasant reading and 
calls for no effort. With commendable modesty 
there is an entire absence of egotism in expressing 
opinions, the first personal pronoun being conspicu- 
ously absent. A reader wishing to identify the 
author’s designs is left to rely on his own cunning. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews in terms which fully explain and justify 
the choice. The publishers have put the volume 
into a hand.some setting, with good paper and 
wide margin. It should prove an excellent invest- 
ment to the profession. E. Geeexop. 

MEDI/EVAL ESSEX BUILDING. 

Medueval Architecture in Esse.v. By Ernest Goodman. 

Published by the Author at Sunnyside, Banstcad. 1905. 

8vo. 

The natural features of the county of Essex — 
the clay and chalk soil, the absence of a building 
stone, the presence of much timber — were balanced 
to a certain extent in mediieval times by the geo- 
graphical position and the more ancient Roman 
occupation. These resources and restrictions, and 
their consequent influence on church architecture, 
form the matter of four short essays, which, with 
numerous drawings and photographs, comprise 
the above volume. 

The Roman occupation served a twofold pur- 
pose : its roads at an early date enabled the 
imported Caen stone and Kentish rag to reach the 
inland districts, while the Roman remains formed 
an easy quarry until the 14th century saw the 
revival of the art of brickmaking. 

But even after this discovery — that the local 
conditions favoured the use of brick frankly ex- 
pressed as such — the Essex builders seem to have 
striven to obtain an apparent stone face to their 
walls, constructing brickwork merely as the vile 
body to receive a coating of plaster. .\s a curious 
illustration of this desire, the porch window of 
Bures Church was built of .stone belotv the tran- 
some, while above there was brickwork roughly 
finished and of a smaller section so as to take 
stucco. In this connection and with reference to 
Eastbury Hou.se Mr. Goodman says (page 21) : — 

“ It was thought no shame to imitate stone 
quoins and window dressings by plastering over 
the brickwork of such a complete and entirely 
beautiful piece of work as this.” Still it cannot 
be denied that such an expedient, having no 
logical possibilities, greatly detracts from the 
architectural value of the structures. Even if 
the practice of sham plastering arose from the 
desire to bring additions into harmony with earlier 
work (as mentioned on page 20) it can only be 
regarded as an affected present-day makeshift. It 
is satisfactory to know that much of it has 
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crniiiLled oft', uml that in some cases the plaster 

never was applied at all. , , , 

Of l\Ir. (ioodiiian's essays prohably the most 
valualile is that which deals with the use of 
native tiuiber — chiefly for towers and spire.s. 
These ate classiried in three oronps ; p() where 
the tower is simply carried by the roof timber.s ; 
(b) where it is framed from tire rjrouud and carried 
through the roof : and (r) where the whole is 
placed (jut'ide the western tvall of the nave as 
an imlep 'iideut structure. The second of these 
-roups IS especlilly interesting, and leads to a 
line internal treatment. The author considers 
the Laindoii example the be-.!, but from the 
drawings it seeum as thou-h Il-.rndon-on-the- 
Ihll were even better, being so much less compli- 
cated and more in keeping with the general 
character of the church. Laindon, on the other 
hand, suggests a temporary scaftbld breaking into 
the design. Of the third group, with the helfry 
entii'tdy outside, numerous examples are pre->ented, 
Mr. Ooodman thinks that originally the posts 
and heams showed on the face, the spaces 
betwiam hein- plastered. This certainly woiild be 
more impres-,ive than the weather-boarding which 
a- a i'uU‘ encloses the towers to-day. 

Turning to the actual liook. while the paper, 
printing, and reproductions are guite delightful, 
the task of referring from letterpress to illustration 
is ditheult and out of all pr.iportion to the .size of 
the volume. .\s the example is never oppo-itethe 
text it might have been better if all the drawings 
hail heen arranged at the luid on some system. A 
map of till' county would als > have heen of ser- 
vice. I’mt the Work is a welcome addition to the 
scant information hitlieito availahlo, and it is to 
he Imned that Mr. (ioodiiian may have that 
" sntlicieiit support of a practical nature" in order 
to continue and conipb te the series. 

.). M \( L.\i;i;x Ross. 


MINUTES. I. 

Ar tlR' Tii-f Geiuial Mtf rinvMOr'linaiy ) of the Se-'-ion 
I'.Ki') nil. li'M M<ni(li\. E,rh I'.MU"). at 8 pin. • 

I’lt^t'ur. Ml. 1'^ 1' h* u- A.K A.. /'/. Ill the Chau, 

.■"li reliosN" illulMillIit: 1' UMliihila •«! th<' t'tUllClll, 

" I i avlu'hni: •» iiifiiiht-r" (*t th«* Councili 4 Unii. 
A'-ocuite". aii'l iiuiiifiou-' M'lt.'i?* lli<’ ot tho 

Mt-rtiiR'litl'l -hil •*■‘11 N M . 'i'ind p.A''l wen 

t.iken a- I't'.i'l aii<l -rmi'mI a- 

Un the ihotU’ii ot lie Ih mk S» « n laiy it w.i- 

Kh'-oMfo. Tli.it a h'ttt i ht -Mil ell >»ehah of the 
In-titute to tlu wulttw .nut laiuilv of the late Altrcd 
Watevll* tlRe. 11 A.. . 7’osf llnl/ill 

-Ulspathisintr witli llieiii in their 
hf ic.i\»'iii»‘nl. an4 e\[iu-'-'iihr the aAiiiiialion of 
iiienibei" fui iii~ tal- nt^ ainl work, an'l appreciation 
( it the eninu’iU i \ u;* tu' IkM leinkitMttie Institute. 

A -iiiulai' h ttHi' of -viiip.nhy \\\i- onlt-ied t»j he •-out on 
1 h iiiilt of th* In-fiturt. ri» thf wi«h>w ainl family oi th^^ late 
Ch.tile.-' I’i'i-ter H.ivA.ii-.l . F S. V . foi -(»iiie \ear- Hon. 
t^eeietaiv Ot the lii-firutt' 


Synipathetic leference was ako made by the Hon. 
Seeietaiy to the death of Chavlo'; Luca-. ILoi. C<n-) esj/omh 
inn Member, of I’.ui-. and it wa- stated that the Council 
had already com eyed to the family the regrets and con- 
dolences of the Institute. 

The Hon. Secietary further announced the decease ot 
the tollowing members Chat les Henry Howell, electe I 
Asseiciute 1.S4S. i'elloir ISUl : .Joseph Wood, elected Fellotr 
190‘2 ; TTiom.is Edwaul Knightley. elected ‘-Issoc'inh’ 1S.5(). 
Felloir l.SijU ; .tames Weir, elected Assminte 1874. Felluir 
1.882; Henrv Cleoige Lull, elected AsiVLiale ISili, Te//oi/' 
1901; Charles Gray-on Alaylard, elected Associate 1874. 
Also of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, elected Hon. Associate 
1878; and of the following Hon. Corresponding Members ■ 
the Conte Giuseppe Sacconi. of Rome, elected 1887, and 
■Johaii Lo.iis Us=ing. of Copenhagen, elected 1897. 

The following membeis attending for the first tune since 
theii election were foimally admitted by the President and 
signed the respective Eegisteis, viz. William Goseombe 
Jolin. A.R.A., Hon. Associate-, 7Yilliam Woodward. George 
Alfred Hiiniphrey.s, A.R.C.A., William Sevan, and Arthur 
Eiuest Heazell (Xottiiigham), Fellows-, Erne,st George 
William Souster and Charles Thomas Palmer, Associates-. 

The Secretary announced the results of the Statutory 
E.vaiiiinations held by the Institute in October. 

The tollowing candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and gualitied according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election; — 
.\s FELLOWS (HI) : He.beit -JohnChailes Coideaux (Cape 
Colony) ; George Arthur Hamilton Dickson [A. 1888' 
l.lohanne.sburg. South AfriciU ; Horace .John Helsdon 
(.1. 1892) ; Ale.vamler Robert Heiinell (Tite Fun man 1894, 
J. 1.89.5) ; John Nixon Hoistield. F.S.I. ; William George 
Hunt; Hany C. Kent, M.A. (.Sydney. Xew Soutli Wales) ; 
Albert Walter Moore; George Ernest Xield (,-l. lSi)4| ; 
Josepli Owen (Meiiai Brulge, Xorth Wales) ; Armitage Rigby 
(Douglas, Isle of Man) ; Percy Robinson {Qualified for 
Assoeiateslup 1905) (Leeds) , Fied Kowntiee ; Edgar Sefton 
Fndeiwood; .\dam Francis Watson (.4. 1879) (Slieffield) ; 
F,riie-t AugU'tus E.-kett Woodrow (zL 1881). .As ASSO- 
CI.\TKS |20) ; Lionel Xewman Bairett [Sgiecinl E.rami- 
nalion) ; Arthur Alfred Carder {Probationer 1898, Student 
1904); .tames Charles Cook ((fintlijied Special Id.ramitm- 
tion 1904) (Bloemfonte'n, Orange River Colony); Otto 
Sigisiiiiind Doll [Spei ml K-emninatton) (Brighton); George 
Leonaid Elkington [Prnhutionci 1898, Student 1901) ; 
George Frederick Ely {Probationer 1898, Student 1899) 
(Liverpool) ; Charles l.ionel Fleraing-Williams (Prohationer 
1897. Stiidciil 1899); John Leighton Fouracre {Proba- 
tion, -i 189-8, .Student 1902). Plymouth; Lionel Upperton 
Grace iPiobationer is'll, Studint 1898); William Cour- 
teii.iy Le .Maitie [Piobationi-r 1902, Student 1903); John 
Hatton Markham (1‘robatwner 1900, Student 1903) ; 
Leslie Thomas Mooie {Piobationer 1899, Student 1903) 
(Great Yarmouth); Yal Myei {Probationer 1900, Student 
1902) , James John Sydney Xaylor [Probationer 1897, 
.Stiuh-nt 1900), Harry Pi ince (C'roiiafiOJK’i' 1897, .SViiTcnf 
1900); Edward Reid {Sliecinl F.rainination) (Sunderland); 
Sydney Searle {1‘rohutioner 1899, Student 1903); N'oel 
Thomas ( /’ro/.ofiOKi'r 1897, Student 1898); John Wilson 
W.ilker [I’lohationer 1897, Student 1902) ; William Ernest 
Watson [ Pi ijbaf loner 1‘jOO. .Student 1902). 

The President having delivered the Ow.mxo AimitEss of 
the Session, a Yote of Thanks, proposed hy .Sir John 
'I lioniycroft, LL.l)., F.R.S., and .seconded by Sir Arthur 
Riickei, D.Sc., F.R.S.. was passed to him hy acclamation, 
and biietiy ie.~pondeci to. 

The pioceedmgs tiien closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.30 p.iu. 

' Except where otherwise indicated, all candidates tor 
.Vssociatesliip passe-l tile (Qualifying Examination last 
June. 
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EOYAL ACADEMY LECTUKE8, 1905. 

By Professor Aitchisox, E.A. 

PAST PRESIDENT ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

T he Royal Academy has been generous in doing what it could for the advancement of 
its students. From its very foundation it supplemented the teachmg in its schools 
by lectures on the theory of the several fine arts that are tried to be taught here. 
Thomas Sandby was appointed first Professor of Architectm’e, and he got his brother 
Paul, the landscape painter, to make a coloured sketch of the intercolumniations of the five 
sorts of temples mentioned by Vitruvius, which my father copied when he was a student ; 
but the drawing reproduced [page 23] is by one of his pupils. My last year’s lectures were 
on Vitruvius, who has certainly written the most valuable book on Architecture that is known. 
Vitruvius gives what were then considered the necessary qualifications for an architect, and 
these are so vast that most people would be deterred from attempting the art unless they 
felt it was their vocation. Now two years and a half in a country architect's office is 
thought sufficient. Vitruvius himself, seeing the large demands made, says that the students 
“must be initiated at an early age.” 

We can say that in one invention at least the ancients surpassed us — i.e. in the means of 
making the music and singing heard in their vast oj)en-air opera houses : this was done by 
means of inverted bronze vases put under the seats, supported on one edge by a wooden wedge. 
Many of these bronze vases were found under the seats of the Opera House at Crete, and were 
called rixsia by the Greeks, and were described by Onorio Belli. I have seen a transcription 
of some of Onorio Beili s MSS. in some work of Edward Falkener s. Falkener was a great 
traveller and classical antiquary. Perrault shows the vases in the theatre, but whether the 
recesses are of the proper size and shajre I cannot say. ^ itruviirs also gives accounts of 
many of the celebrated buildings of antiquity ; he had not only read many of the treatises of 
the distinguished Greek architects, now lost, but had seen nr their glory some of the temples 
built in the time of Alexander the Great, and has given us the only lesson that I know for- 
getting excellence in archrtecture. It seems scandalous that thrs valuable book is so much 
neglected by our architects and students. So much is Vitruvius valued in Germany that 
a small pocket volume in its native tongue is published at a low price, of which the late 
Dr. J. H. Middleton gave me a copy. 
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The late M. Charles Lucas was also good enough to present me uith a copy of the 
small illustrated edition of Fra Giocondo of 1513, which had been the pocket volume of the 
great Rondelet, who completed Soufflot's Pantheon at Paris after the partial failure of the piers 
supporting the dome, and who was the author of the celebrated treatise on the art of building. 

A copy of the edition of Perrault, 1684, was also presented to me by M. Auguste Choisy. 

In my last year's course of lectures I spoke mainly about the bibliography of the editions 
of Vitruvius, and the books then mentioned contain a good deal of information about Roman 
vork. Vitruvius's Ijook has this virtue about it, that it has been the prototype of all subsequent 
treatises on architecture from Leon Batista Alberti's to Sir W. Chambers, the second edition 
of which was published in 1768. The first volume of the grand work of Viollet-Le-Duc on 
Gothic was published in 1854. llTth Vitruvius is generally bound up the two books of Sextus 
.Tulius Frontinus on “The Water Supply of the City of Rome. This was, I beliere, 
translated by Rondelet in 1820, but it has been lately published at Boston, L.S.A., in English 
by Mr. CTemeiis Herschel, hydraulic engineer. There is no date on Mr. HerscheTs book, but 
he writes at the end of the introduction “ New York, Ylarch 1899.” I mention this because 
engineers are practical men, and would never take tbe trouble to read a book, much less to 
translate one. if they did not gain useful information from it. 

How comes it, then, that architects, knowing as they do that all the advanced architecture 
of the world since the time of Brunelleschi has been revived Roman, have neglected to learn 
what thev could about it from the only Roman treatise that has come down to us ? For it may 
be said that the first mention of revived Gothic, beyond some dabbling in it by Horace 
Walpfile, is that of Mr. Allworthy's house, descrilied in chapter 4 of Tom Jones, which was 
first published in 1749. “The Gofhick Stile of building could produce nothing nobler than 
Mr. AUu-ortht/s house. There was an Air of Grandeur in it. that struck you with Awe, and 
rival'd the Beauties of the best Grecian Architecture; and it was as commodious within, as 
venerable without " [Edition of 1849]. 

The diti'erent weil-knc)wn treatises on Architecture that have been written since the 
publication of Vitruvius are: — 

The great Leon Batista's book in Latin “on Building,'’ published in 1485, translated 
into Italian by Cosimo Bartoli, and published in lotio at Ylonte Regale. 

Hebastiano Serlio, 1.544 to 1551. Venice. 

A'incen/o Scamozzi, burn 1552, died 1616; his books were published in 1582-1605. 

■Tacopo Barozzi da Vignola, 1563; Book of the Orders 1619. 

Phillibert de rOrme, 156.S-1576. Paris. 

Andrea Palladio, 1570. Venice. 

Antonio Labacco, 1570. Rome. 

Giovanni Antonio Rusconi, 1590 and 1660. Venice. The ten books of architecture 
according to the precepts of Vitruvius. 

The principal claims Vitruvius has to our study are that he was evidently well acquainted 
with some of the Greek temples when the ancient rites were in vigour, and that he had read 
many of the treatises of the best Greek architects that are now lost, and has given us the 
names of architects and buildings that might otherwise be unknown. I may mention the 
architects Batrachus and Sauros — said, however, to be fabulous — and his description of the 
Mausoleum.* 

It would be profoundly interesting if we could meet with the text-books of the architects 
of the Hark and Middle Ages, and especially those that treated of Romanesque and Gothic. 
If we could get the Gothic formuhe we should know the means used for getting the general 

* Cav:iliere Boiu conjecture- tliut the columns of the na\e of St. Muik's, Venice, came from the Palace of Maiisoliis. 
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proportion of buildings touched on by Professor Cockerell in his pamphlet on William of 
Wykeham, and also by Cesare Cesariano. We should probably hear something about the 
difficulties of vaulting the naves of large churches and cathedrals, and the gradual perfecting 
of Gothic building after the invention of the flying-buttress. 

The inclination of all trades is not to divulge trade secrets ; even now in the records of 
the different City companies the trade itself is always called “ the art and mystery.” All the 
archives of the guilds of mediaeval architects and of the guilds of masons, carpenters, and 
other trades, probably perished in the sack and pillaging of to^sms in the various wars and 



IXTERCULCMNIATIoXS OP TEMPLES REFEliFlED TO ItY VITRUVIC''. 
From a copy of a Water-ooloiir Drawiiiir l)\' Paul Saii'lhv. 


disturbances that took place ; and when the Pienaissance emerged all Gothic was held in 
contempt, as may be read in Vasari’s Liven, not to speak of the destruction at the time of the 
French Pievolution of everything connected with the clergy, for the clergy were then looked on 
with hatred and contempt. 

Hope tells us that he had seen drawings in some of the muniment rooms of German 
churches, which showed that some graphic process for getting the thrust of vaults was then 
used. 

In early mediaeval times architecture was one of the subjects that the priests who took 
the full programme of instruction included in their curriculum. Lanfranc, William the 
Conqueror’s Archbishop of Canterbury, is said to have studied architecture, and is credited 
by some with designing the abbey at Caen, of which he was abbot. Doubtless various 
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traditions of proportion were handed down from the different buildin" nations of remote 
anti(iuity— from Persia, from Assyria, and from Egypt -that would be interesting and might 
1)6 useful to us now ; for though we see the diagrams in Cesare Cesariano on the Cathedral 
of Milan, they do not teach us much. 

I tliink the proportions given to the Orders in Greece must have been mainly founded on 
their architects’ experience that these proportions were suited to the weights they had to 
carry. I say “ mainly ” because their architects were artists, and had to make their buildings 
look sublime as well as to carry weight. It is curious that Gothic, which showed so much 
skill in construction and originality in design, should have been killed almost at once by the 
study of the Greek authors in Italy and by the introduction of classic grace into architecture. 



TifK L\rr nil. A. ?•. ML'KJlVY’" ‘ ■ iX.IK'TCn \L UE.-! rORATIOV t'b THE TFMPLK OF DIAXA .AT EPHESUS 
From a 'Irawintr Ity Mr. (’romar Watt. 


The last l)it of real Gotliic that I know in England is the staircase to the hall at Christ 
Churcli College, Oxford, built in the time of Charles I., but Gothic had to give way to the 
revived Iioman of Inigo Jones. But no Gothic that I have ever seen approaches the 
grandeur of the classic portico of St. PauTs, Covent Garden. The means of getting proportion 
in i)lans and the height of naves is given in the late Professor Cockerell’s pamphlet on the 
architectural works of M illiam of M ykeham, published m 1846, which also gives the 
Professor s remarks on some of the early illustrated editions of Vitruvius. 

To come back to classic architecture. As soon as the Greeks gave up the use of wood, 
and replaced it with marble, the size of architraves was soon settled. In the days when 
oak was used for this purpose, if the architraves were slightly overladen thev merely sagged ; 
but as soon as they were replaced with marlde they crackal or broke. Hence the names 
of the styles: Pycnostyle. H diameters apart; Systyle, 2 diameters apart; Eustyle, 
diameters apart ; Diastyle, 8 diameters apart ; and Ara-ostyle, with wooden architraves, 
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though the name of Eustyle had also something to do with the convenience of the ladies going 
through the intercolumniations arm in arm. 

At the Propylaea at Athens the central intercolumniation was 12 feet 3^ inches — about 
double the size of the others — to admit processions and the droves of cattle passing through 



Fioiii ;in IllUfftratfon tpl. I.) iu Polenn- ainl Siratico's Latin cilition of Titruvin-s [Ciline 1825], Vol. I. 


it that were going to be sacrificed : and the central openings of temple ijorticoes were eventually 
made wider than the others — I suppose for something connected with the ritual, and to allow 
the statue of the deity to be better lit and better seen. 

At the Temple of Diana at Ephesus the central intercolumniation is wide — about 23 feet, 
or about 29 feet from centre to centre of the columns ; the piece of architrave to fill it 
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in was got up an inclined plane of hand-bags, and when it was lowered into the space 
left for it, it would not go into its place, but stuck. This story that Pliny tells is not of 
Alexander the Great's architect with the many aliases, commonly called Uinocrates, but of 
Chersiphron, or Ctesiphon, a former architect ; for this temple was, I think, rebuilt eleven 
times, the last time at the expense of Alexander the Great by his architect Dinocrates. 
However, for this story the date does not matter. Ctesiphon was so distressed at this 
mishap that he was said to have contemplated suicide ; hut he fell asleep and was visited 
l)v the goddess, who told him that she had put the architrave in its proper place, and in the 
morning he found it to he so. This is the story told by Pliny the elder. Yiollet-Le-Duc 
says that this sort of mu'acle was common amongst the Gothic architects before they had 
properly learnt their busmess. 

The late lamented Dr. A. S. Murray, Keeper of the Classical Antiquities at the British 
Museum, gave a lecture at the Pioyal Academy and also read a paper at the Institute on 
this temple as built l)y Dinocrates, the illustrations of which are exhibited in the British 
Museum, with the ruins of the bases, square pedestals, and carved drums, and were published 
in the Journal E.I.B.A. 21st Xoveml^er 1895. Students probably know the carved drums and 
the old base with the name of Crcesus I’oughly carved on it. 

The discovery of the manuscript of Vitruvius by Poggio in 1414 was followed by its 
being printed, supposed to Ije in the year 1480, and it is believed to have been printed by 
George Herolt at Pome ; but the book is without date, place of publication, pagination, or 
name of puldDher. I think on mature reflection that the original editor, 8ulpitius, who 
headh the iirst liook of Lucius '^Ttruvius Pollio to Cicsar Augustus, is probal)ly right ; for the 
wludc of Vitruvius shows tliat Ids work must liave l>een written just as Augustus was settled 
in the Empire ; for there is not in the wliole of Vitruvius a single building mentioned that 
existed after the early ijarl of the reign of Augustus, and the idea, that I at first favoured, that 
it was written in the time of Titus could hardly have been the case, for the eruption of 
Mount I'esuvius could scarcely have l)een passed over l)y Vitruvius without notice, 

.\s far as we know there were only three editions of Vitruvius published in the fifteenth 

century, and it was not until the ))eginiung of the sixteenth century— viz, in 1511 that 

Era Giocondo puldished his illustrated edition. Pome, the towns of Italy, and elsewhere 

were searched for examples that would illustrate the words of Vitruvius, and some of the 

early editions show curious examples illustrating Vitruvius's words. According to the Codex 
Vitruvius's original book was illustrated ; but that has disappeared without leaving any trace, 
and we can hardly hope to find his illustrated book now, even in Herculaneum, All the 
civilised nations of Europe began in the si.xteenth century to issue illustrated editions of 
Vitruvius. The first Erench edition by Jan Martin was published in 1547, the second in 
1572 ; the great Italian one of C. Cesariano i.i 1521 ; the great German one of Nuremberg 
in 1548; another Italian one in 1534, then one in 1535, 1536, 155(5, 1567, 1584. There 
was a Bpanish version in 1582. No English translation from the Latin was published till 
that by Newton in 1771, but there was a translation from Perrault published in 1692, and 
the last English one by Josejdi Gwilt in 1826. IVilkins published a translation of the 

domestic part of Vitruvius in two volumes in 1812, and I may here say of 'Wilkins that he was 

the first person who discovered what was the meaning of the correction of the optical illusions 
and use of the Scamilli Impare^ the existence of which was verified by the late Mr. Penrose 
Since the rediscovery of the manuscript, Vitruvius has been almost identified with 
architecture, as the Penais^ance was a revival of Poman architectural art. 

It is absolutely nece>sary, if you want to know the names used for the various parts and 
the descriptions of classic Imildings, to read Vitruvius. He gives, besides, a vast amount 
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of information that architects should possess, and which such men as Cockerell, Donaldson, 
and Gwilt tried to acquire and teach, and which affected all the promising young architects 
of the early paid of the nineteenth century. Vitruvius has, too, told us of the methods 
the Eomans used to get beauty (probably taken from the Greek), i.e. to make every part 
in proportion and symmetry both with the feature itself and with the whole building ; he 
has preserved the names of many buildings now destroyed, and the names of some of the 
celebrated architects of antiquity. The Eomans were a very brutal people, who only 
admired ferocity, perseverance, and cunning, as the following remarks of Plutarch, probably 
got from Trajan, show : -- 

“ If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic employments, his industry in these 
things is the proof of his inattention to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth or 
liberal sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or, from the 
sight of the Juno at Argos, to be Polycletus ; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, 
though delighted with their poems. For though a work may be agreeable, yet esteem of 
the Author is not the necessary consequence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this 
kind which excite not the spirit of emulation, nor produce any strong impulse or desire to 
imitate them, are of little use to the beholders. But Virtue has this i^eculiar property, that 
at the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy the example. The goods of 
fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise ; the former we are glad to receive 
from others, the latter we are ambitious that others should receive from us. The beauty of 
goodness has an attractive power ; it kindles in us at once an active principle ; it forms our 
manners and intluences our desires, not only when represented in a living example, but even in 
an historical description. 

“ For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the lives of great men, and have 
composed this tenth book, which contains the life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, 
who carried on the war against Hannibal ; men who resembled each other in many virtues, 
particularly in justice and moderation, and who effectually served their respective common- 
wealths by patiently enduring the injurious and capricious treatment they received from their 
colleagues and their countrymen. Whether we are right in our judgment or not, will be easy 
to see in the work itself." (From “Pericles” in Plutarch’s Licea, vol. ii. pp. 2, 8, in the 
Langhornes’ translation of 1801.) 



Tlie Propyla'si 
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AMERICAN ilETHODS OF EJECTING BULDIXGS. 

By E. A. Denell, 

lIANAOINci IHiiECTOR OE THE WAIUXC. WHITE Bl'ILHlXCi tOMl’ANY. ETH. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th November 1905. 

Y M "^HE receipt of a letter from your Secretary asking me to read a paper on “American 
I Methods of Erecting Buildings” before the Institute gave me extreme pleasure, and 
J- yet, at the same time, anxiety — pleasure because I certainly deemed it a great honour, 
and anxiety as to whether I should be able to write a paper which would be interesting 
enough to take up the valuable time of the members of this world-renowned body. 

I presume that by “ American methods ” is meant the methods of the United States, or, 
as Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., has so aptly put it, U.S.O.N.A. ; for, although Canadian are 
practically the same as American methods, this cannot be said for Mexico or the different 
States in Central and South America. 

I must say I often get tired of hearing of American methods, and especially to be 
expected to sustain their reputation for strenuousness ; for wherein can they be said to be 
different from English methods if we omit the so-called sky-scraper, a building which is 
[iractically the result of the evolution of modern business ? Hotels, stores, Ac., can be, and 
are, analogous to office buildings in construction ; but as regards domestic, public, church, 
and factory work &c., there is really no great difference e.xcept that of detail — a difference 
which applies equally to all countries, and less so between England and America than others. 

The principles of architecture and the materials of construction are much the same 
to-day as they were in the past, and we can therefore hardly expect startling changes. 
Whatever differences there are, result from the evolutionary change of living, which the 
modern architect and builder alike have to meet, just as formerly. In olden times the 
architect was artist, engineer, and craftsman, in fact everything except the client, who was 
generally the Church or the Crovernment ; and in those days thirty years in which to 
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complete a work was considered quite fast enough. Nowadays the client in most cases 
desires to give the commission to the architect to-day and to have the work completed next 
week, so that he may enjoy the revenue during his own lifetime rather than leave the 
enjoyment of it to posterity. 

Increase of rapidity of construction and economy are the dominant factors in the 
consideration of the present subject. 

The title of this paper may be considered to apply broadly to constructive methods, or 
more narrowly to the management of a contractor’s business. If I took the latter view 
I should have practically nothing to say. American contractors are generally good busi- 
ness men, and apply business principles to their affairs. They try to make every man in 
their employ responsible in his own position or sphere, advancing him when he shows 
capabilities to trust his own judgment and to go ahead alone successfully. In this they are 
no different, of course, from large contractors the world over. The best builders in America, 
as a general rule, have served a large portion of their apprenticeship in architects’ offices, 
and this has resulted in a better understanding of the architects’ ideals and demands, thus 
enabling them to assist rather than hamper. 

Labour to the contractor is of primary importance. Much has been written about the 
British working man, but I must say that I do not agi’ee with the writers of the articles 
I have read. They all attack the bricklayer. Now, gentlemen, I think the English 
bricklayer does better work than his fellow m any other country. As regards the amount 
of work done, I have had men in this country who laid an equal and in many cases a larger 
number of bricks per day, under similar conditions, than I have had in America. Con- 
tinental brickwork does not compare with work here. I consider, too, both the English stone- 
mason and the navvy S2)lendid workmen. 

When it is remembered that the wages of building mechanics in America range from 
l.s. lOid. to ‘2.S. lid. per hour for an eight hour day, while the labourer gets from Is. to 
Is. 6d. per hour, you feel that one ought always to get good men; but unfortunately you 
do not. The main difference, then, I consider is that here we get careless of our labour 
by reason of its cheaimess. If it were more expensive we should watch over it more and 
give it better supervision. 1 believe it is a rule among tlie best American contractors 
never to allow more than twenty-hve men to work without a foreman, the result being that 
he sees that they work, and, what is more imiiortant, that the work is planned out for them 
in advance, and that their materials will be ready as wanted. I mention this last jiar- 
ticularly because 1 have noticed so often that a man will waste hours waiting for materials, 
and also is disposed to put his hands in his 2 >ockets and contemplate what there is to do 
next, and how he shall do it, when, in my opinion, this ought not to be his to do, but he 
should simply be required to do his work as instructed quickly and well. 

One of the chief reasons for the raiiidity of construction in large buildings in America is, 
I believe, the way with which materials are dealt. Contractors in America do not have 
their own shops. Yards for the storage of jdant A-c. of course they must have. Time l)eing 
an essential factor, it would be inniossible for a contractor there to execute joinerv, stonework, 
marble-work, and ornamental plastering so efficiently or so well with his own [ilant and in his 
own shops as each man in his own particular trade who has made it a S2)eciality and has had 
life-long exj^erience in it. Steel, terra-cotta, jiartitions, and mechanical ^dant are manu- 
factured by much larger firms than here, and can therefore l)e sui^plied much more quickly. 
The builder stands, however, between the architect and the specialists, seeing that the material 
is correct in quality and workmanship, and that it is being worked carefully to details, and 
also that it is being advanced .so as to be ready at the proiier time to fit in wiih the other work. 
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There are certain slight differences as regards plant — cranes, scaffolding, and hoists — of 
which I show examples [figs. 1 and 2]. With the exception of those used in “ sky-scraper ” 
construction, the cranes in this country are as practical as those used in America ; while as 
to hoists, when cranes are used there should be very little difference as regards efficiency 
between them and hoists. When, however, the handling of materials is performed by means 
of baskets, hods, &c., I consider it childish (except of course under special conditions). 



FItf. 1. — AMERICAN CRANE. 


But coming to the larger as^iect of the subject, the difference in the methods of construc- 
tion in American practice is the result of evolution in response to certain conditions, climatic 
and economic, and also in response to public demand. 

I do not propose to deal with the erection of domestic buildings and other small work in 
provincial towns and villages, because the construction and method of erection are virtually 
the same as in this country, the contractors being small men, or separate tradesmen being 
employed. 

Disregarding public work, which is somewhat an exception, and dealt with in much the 
same way as here, the client of the American architect may be stated to be either a successful 
practical man who has arrived at his position by his own efforts, or, as is very seldom the 
case (especially outside the Eastern cities), a man of inherited wealth. Therefore, as the 
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predominating client is practical and commercial, his demands are those that result in the 
greatest financial benefit to himself, such as speed, economy in construction, gi-eatest available 
space to let, &c. 

The remuneration of American architects is the same as here ; but for this much more 
work is required, more detail drawings having to be furnished, and no assistance being afforded 

from clerks of works or 
quantity surveyors ; while 
the foremost architects, in 
order to succeed, have to 
keep a large and competent 
staff of engineers. The 
result of this is that the 
successful architect’s time 
is taken up in business 
matters and in criticising 
the work of his designing 
staff, leaving him no time 
to use the pencil himself, 
the only exception to this 
being in the case of a part- 
nership where the work is 
allocated to the various 
members of the firm. 

It may be mentioned 
that in America the quan- 
tity surveyor is unknown. 
The time given builders in 
which to estimate is rarely 
more than a fortnight from 
the time the plans and 
specifications are furnished 
to them, and each builder 
keeps his own staff of esti- 
mators, as they are called, 
who take off the quantities 
from the architect’s plans 
and specifications. This 
results in a saving of time. 
As regards the clerk 

of works, American practice is essentially the same as English, only the architect’s repre- 
sentative is called "superintendent.” He is paid by the architect and works under his 
instructions. 

If consulting mechanical, sanitary, and structural steel engineers are required, they are 
genelall^ employed b\ the architect : and to avoid the expense of this is the main reason why 
so many architects have these engineers on their office staff'. I might point out that this would 
only be remunerative when a large amount of work was done annually. This in the cases of men 
who deal with the largest work amounts to from one to four millions sterling per annum, and 
in the latter cases an architect s establislnnent costs would be about i .50,000 a year. ■Vifith this 
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staff an architect can from the beginning furnish a contractor with full information, both 
scale and detail draivings ; and I must say that this is one of the most necessary things for a 
builder or an architect who desires speed in construction. This, I am sure, is a primary 
essential to speed, allowing the builder immediat dy on signing the conditions of contract to 
arrange for his steel and other materials to be manufactured in advance, and assembled else- 
where than on the site. 

The largest builders have a competent staff of mechanical, sanitary, and structural steel 
engineers who draw up their own plans and specifications, of course working in harmon}- with 
the architect, and submit their tenders for these branches of work from their own plans, thus 
saving the architect from all this increased establishment expenditure and attendant worries. 
In such cases the contractor guarantees the work as to quality and efficiency. With the 
engineering staff in his own employ, a builder can subdivide the engineering work, so that he 
can buy the parts from the best makers and then assemble them — which works out cheaper 
as it saves the intermediate profits. 

As nearly all the largest buildmgs have their own mechanical plant which heats, lights, 
furnishes power for lifts, pumping water, Ac., it can readily he seen that if tlie architect does 
it all efficiently he must neglect the plan and designing of the building, unless, as before 
mentioned, he has a special trained staff of engineers to do this work for him, which is only 
done in a few of the largest architects’ offices. 

The Building Laws here undoubtedly restram the contractor and architect as to speed. 
Different surveyors have also to be dealt with, whereas in America each city has its own 
building department, which is the only authority to be consulted. This means that before 
starting work plans must be filed and approved, after which, except for variations Ac., one can 
proceed without further interference when following plans which have been filed. The 
larger cities now have a competent staff' to deal with building works ; and an engineering 
staff to calculate the strength of the various paids from the drawings, so as to see that they 
conform to the By-laws, and are structurally safe, thus preventing “jerry ’’-building Ac. 

Again, each city has its land surveyors, who at once, upon notification, fix according to 
law, and to deed and title, the e.xact boundaries of your client’s property. Thus, the architect, 
immediately upon starting his work, obtains exact dimensions for his plans, so that the builder 
has these fixed dimensions to work to, and from which to order materials in advance. It will 
be appreciated what a great advantage this is to the builder, as he then has no hesitation in 
ordering his materials ahead, so that he may have them ready when needed. You will notice 
how all American working drawings have figured dimensions, these not being left to be scaled, 
as is generally the case in this country. I might say here that one of the best builders in 
America once told me that erecting a building was nothing but puttmg an experienced and 
energetic man m charge and seeing that he was furnished with materials to work with, without 
anv worry or trouble upon his part. I would also point out that vith the small cubical con- 
tents of buildings allowed by the Acts, it is impossible to store or stack materials on the work 
as in America ; and this compels English builders to live more or less from hand to mouth, 
relying on their carters or their own teams for supplies. I ha\ e found this to be the cause of 
very frequent stoppages and delays. 

As to American materials allow me to give you a hasty comparison, explaining wherein 
they are different from those used here. 

A small brick is used, measuring on the average about 8^ inches by 4^ inches by 
23 inches, except glazed bricks, for which the English size is generally used. There are no other 
essential differences in bricks except the natural ones in clajs, due to the diffeient localities, 
a greater range of colour and texture being found in facing bricks, which gives architects much 
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greater scope for colour schemes. Facing bricks of a great many special sizes are also used, 
such as the “ Norman,” which is a brick measuring 12 inches by 4;^ inches by 3 inches, or the 
“ Eoman,” which measures 12 inches by 4]^ inches by li inch. In America the bricks are 
laid in all manner of bonds, such as English, Flemish, no-bond, &c. For this last reason 

English brickwork is supe- 
rior structurally to Ameri- 
can. 

The United States at 
the present time manufac- 
tures practically all its own 
cement, and it is very good, 
though not, as a whole, 
equal to English Portland. 

Lime is very much the 
same, except that on the 
average it is whiter in the 
United States than here. 

Timber, of course, is 
much more extensively 
used. It is sold by board 
measure, namely, so much 
per thousand feet of 1 inch 
by 12 inches by 12 inches. 
It is much cheaper, and 
this is the reason so many 
wooden houses are erected, 
and why so much “mill 
construction,” or what is 
called slow burning con- 
struction, is adopted. The 
principle of this latter is to 
use large timbers through- 
out, i.e. heavy joists mea- 
suring at least 3 inches by 
12 inches, and stanchions 
or pillars at least 12 inches 
by 12 inches ; while all 
flooring is 3 inches thick or more, so that in case of fire the timbers will char for a long time 
before breaking. This system of construction is recognised by insurance companies as second 
only to the fire-resisting construction, and wlien a sprinkler system is installed is considered, 
in the majority of cases, equally as good. 

In stones there is a greater variety, botli in quality and colour. The favourite, as here, 
is a white limestone, which comes from the State of Indiana, and is almost identical with 
Portland, except that it has no shells in its structure. The American dark granites — blue, 
black, and red are not as fine as Scottish granites, but in white and grey granites there is a 
much greater variety. Local marbles have a greater range than English and Irish, and are 
superior to many Belgian and French marbles, though not so beautiful as the Grecian. All the 
finest Government work is in granite or marble. The cost of stonework in the States averages 
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about the same as here, and granite is a little cheaper. The stone there is tinely worked, 
and the surface is generally tooled. This is called drove work, and is done by machinery ; 
it consists of about eight cuts, i.e. fine channels, to the inch, and has the effect of making the 
work look very true and straight, as the sm’face does not reflect light in the way^ that a smooth 
or polished surface does, such as, for example, a sheet of window glass. 

Terra-cotta in my opinion has reached a higher usefulness in America than here, the 
reasons for this being, first, the greater variety of clays, which gives the opportunity of furnish- 



FIG. 4.— IRON STAIRCASU, UXIOX rA''''EXGER fcTATIOX, OMAHA, XED. (WALKER & KIMRALL, AKLHirEUTS;. 


ing almost any colour or shade an architect may desire for polychromatic effect; and secondly, 
that terra-cotta is particularly suited for an external covering to a steel skeleton frame [fig. 3]. 
I believe America is also in advance in its manufacture, as the terra-cotta is straighter, truer, 
and, what is of still greater importance to the architect, produced in much larger blocks than 
here, thus more nearly approaching stone in effect. A great deal of glazed terra-cotta or 
faience, or what is called in England “ Carrara-ware,” is used in America, as clients call com- 
mercially for buildings easily kept clean and bright in smoky' and dirty cities — and practically 
all the larger cities in the Middle West come within this category. 

Metals are practically the same as in this country. I will deal with steel construction 
later. I would, however, call attention to their so-called ornamental iron and bronze v oik 
[fig. 4]. This is very extensively used, principally’ resulting from its demand in fire-resisting 
buildings, and includes a much greater variety of cast work than here, all staircases &c. being 
built of ornamented cast iron. 
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There is very little concrete stair work in the States, cast iron being used in lire-resisting 
buildings on account of the lightness of construction. The cast-iron staircases have iron 
stringers and risers, with marble treads. In buildings where several stories are exactly 
alike one pattern only is needed, and the cast-iron stringers can be attached directly to the 
steel frame of the building. In buildings not fire-resisting cast-iron stair work is replaced by 
wood. It would, in my opinion, be better in American practice, especially as regards fire-resist- 
ance, to follow English practice by using concrete staircases in all non-fire-resisting buildmgs, 
and also as regards the system of concrete lintels in use here, but not there. 



As regards floor construction and partitions, nearly all buildings nut exceeding eight 
stoiies in height aie nut tiie-iesi^iting, \\hich I am glad to see is not the case here. In sucli 
buildings the floors and partitions are nearly all of timber construction. For buildings over 
eight stories in height the prevailing system of floor construction is either hollow teri^-cotta 
blocks built in arch form, with either flat or segmental soffits as an architect may desire, or 
some form of reinforced concrete. A hollow-floor construction is a great advantage, as it is 
lighter, thus materially saving in the amount of steel required in a building. I would here 
lemaik that if aichitects vould allow greater depth for floors considerable saving in weight of 
steel could be eft'ected. A hollow floor can be designed with a total weight of all steef in it 
of 6 lb. per square foot, whereas the solid construction requires on an average about 15 Ib. 
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per square foot. The double floor 
has also other advantages, such 
as soundproofness and increased 
rigidity, thus militating against 
vibration and deflection. The solid 
concrete floor with light joists 
placed closely together is never 
used in America. Partitions in 
these buildings are of hollow terra- 
cotta blocks, expanded metal, or 
“Mack.” Breeze building blocks 
are not yet used. In New York all 
buildings over twelve stories in 
height must not only have all floors 
and partitions of fire-resisting ma- 
terial, hut if woodwork is used it 
must be treated, whatever its kind, 
by a fire-resisting process. All 
exterior window frames and sashes 
must be of metal with fire-resisting 
glazing. 

As for foundations — their de- 
sign, of course, depends upon the 
locality, i.e. the soil. Where the 
soil is of a ballast nature the foun- 
dations are generally of the grillage 
type — steel joists and concrete. In 
New York, which practically stands 
on rock, although in some cases at 
a considerable depth, concrete piers 
are used, these in the deepest cases 
being sunk by means of pneumatic 
caissons. In Chicago, where the 
problem has been most difficult, the 
methods of constructing founda- 
tions have developed along with the 
progress in steel-frame construc- 
tion ; that is to say, piers of granite, 
stone, or brick, gradually spreading 
until of the necessary area, were 
first adopted. Then the floating 
foundation was tried : this is simply 
steel grillage and concrete, each 
pier being entirely separate and 
calculated to sustain a maximum 
load of 3,750 lb. per square foot. 
This did not prove perfectly 
satisfactory, as, owing to the 
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compression of the soft clay, considerable settlement took place. Then wooden piles were 
tried ; but it is thought a stable foundation for a high building has been found at last for this 
soil. It was discovered by boring for wells that there was rock about 100 feet down. What 
are vhtually concrete piers 100 feet deep, and from 5 feet to 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, are 

therefore being constructed, 
and the bases of the steel 
stanchions put on these 
piers, the weight thus 
practically being sustained 
by the rock. The method 
of constructing these has 
been so improved that they 
work out at an average cost 
of about £200 each. One 
interesting development in 
regard to foundations in 
America, and one of the 
novelties that have there 
arisen, is the cantilever 
foundation [fig. 5]. Party- 
walls are not customary in 
the larger buildings, and 
the cantilever foundation 
has been devised to meet 
the need of supporting ad- 
joining walls on their re- 
spective curtilages, without 
the expense of underpin- 
ning and guarding against 
disturbance that arises 
when spreading founda- 
tions which enter upon 
neighbouring land are used. 
Cantilever foundations are 
mostly found in the sky- 
scrapers of New York. 

Plumbing and drain- 
age in the United States 
are essentially different 
from here, as the by-laws 

FIG. 7.-AX KuiT.Y < Hir u.o ^Ki---cii.viEi! : ElucK rox>i Kci.Tiox. do oot rcqulre ull soll plpes 



ivu. tie earrieu aown ex- 
ternally. As a matter of fact this is the exception. Rain-water pipes are occasionally carried 
down outside. But most of these are taken down inside. The rising mains, soil pipes 
&c., are nearly all carried down next to the stanchions, and are so arranged with traps and 
plup that they can be readily got at on the different floor levels. Most of the drains as 
well as the soil pipes, are of cast iron, water pipes occasionally being of lead, though in 
mos cases they are galvanised iron. The explanation of this sanitary practice is that the 
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climate does not allow plumbing to be carried down outside on account of frost : even in out- 
side walls it is dangerous in this respect. 

I would like to call yom’ particular attention to the large amount of cast-iron work used 
in the States in the framework of buildings up to twelve stories in height. Cast iron, I 
believe, could be used to great advantage here for stanchions, as it is a material immediately 
available, cheap, and always able to be manufactured close to where the work is being done. 
It is also a material that 
can be delivered and 
erected quickly. 

You might like to 
hear a comparison of cost 
between buildings in this 
country and in America. I 
have made quite a number 
of comparisons, and can 
quite safely say that, taking 
a building as a whole, the 
cost here would be about the 
same as in Chicago or any 
of the Middle or Western 
cities, which would average 
about 10 per cent, cheaper 
than New York ‘City. The 
explanation is that the 
difference in the cost of 
labour is counterbalanced 
by cheapness of materials. 

Now let us consider 
the so-called “sky-scraper” 

[fig. 6]. This type of 
building has more or less 
revolutionised building 
practice. It is simply a 
commercial evolution of a 
building. Site values had 
reached such a height that 
owners began to raise their 
building heavenward. The 
heavy rates of all large 
cities also demanded this. The result was that in a short time property owners were faced 
with the position that their old buildings, or even new buildings of the old type, would 
not pay an adequate return on money invested ; and, moreover, that the newer buildings 
with their modern conveniences, such as lifts, telephones, telegraph, heat, electric light, 
plenty of light and air, &c., and much finer interior fitment, drew away tenants even at 
increased rentals. The basement and ground floors of this class of building bring in 
sufficient rental to pay all interest on the freehold or ground lease : the first floor covers 
all rates and depreciation ; the next few stories — their number, of course, depending 
upon the cost of the building — bring in the interest on money invested to build and all 
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maintenance expenses ; the balance is profit ; and all offices being occupied, this generally 
gives good returns. 

In America nearly all property is freehold, except in the central or business districts of 
the larger cities, where there is a great deal of leasehold property. In connection with this 
I would point out a principle which I believe, apart from the loss of interest on money 
invested, has more than anything else caused the American builder to obtain such speed in 
the erection of this class of structure ; that is, that nearly all leases of property (not ground 
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leases) expire on the first day of May each year, leases running from year to year. The result 
is that if a building be not ready for tenancy then — it wall have to stand practically empty until 
the following year. This also demands that tenants shall look for new quarters well in 
advance of 1st May, and the result in many cases is that before a building is a few stories high 
it is rented for occupancy the following May, Its completion then becomes a necessity, no 
matter what the cost, otherwise there would be heavy damages for breach of agreement and 
also loss of rentals. 

Property in New York and Chicago in the choicest locations realises as much as £25 to 
£35 per square foot, and office rentals range from 5s. to 17s. per square foot, which includes 
all rates, heating Ac. As a rule above the first floor rents increase as one goes up, the top 
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being the best, as it is quiet and has plenty of light and air. By means of perfect systems of 
lifts, running express service, no time is wasted in reaching the top floors. 

Now and again tales are heard of forty-story buildings. I believe while these could be 
structurally and safely built, especially if the base were large enough, that the practical 
commercial building will not be higher than twenty stories, and that will soon be the limi t. 
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The cost of maintenance above twenty stories and the great loss of space on the first twenty 
stories occupied by lifts &c. to reach the upper stories, as well as the increased cost of 
construction, will not be counterbalanced by the amount of rentable space gained. 

I would call your attention to one of the early buildings in Chicago [fig. 7]. This 
building was erected for some capitalists in Boston (conservative Boston) who, while having 
faith in the future of Chicago and their capability of letting a sixteen-story building and 
making it pay a return on the investment, did not deem it wise to build with a steel frame, 
rather desiring to allow others to experiment first. (What progress would the world make if 
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this principle were followed by all of us ?) This building has all its external walls and piers 
of brick, no steel being emploj’ed, each pier being most carefully calculated for its minimum 
size, using the very best materials known for bearing great weight. You will see by the 
photograph that they even went so far as to omit all architectural detail, such as the addition 
of string-courses &c., which would tend to weaken the piers and make them of greater area. 

I believe these investors wish to-day they had not been so conservative. While their building 
has been a success, another photograph [fig. 8] shows how they have extended it one-and- 
a-half times again in steel-frame construction, thus gaining rentable area lost in their 
earlier effort. 

As regards the life of these steel-frame buildings, when built on proper and now well- 
known lines their life is as long as that of other buildings. In fact I believe that modern 
conditions of life are changing faster than buildings depreciate, thus necessitating rebuilding 
before their life is run. The steel is all buried in concrete, all exterior stanchions being 
inclosed in brickwork, and the interstices grouted full of cement mortar. The interior 
stanchions are treated in the same way, bricks or fireclay being used for covering. In 
addition the stanchions themselves are now being filled internally, while being erected, with 
concrete, and it is a well-known fact that the inclosing of steel in cement concrete, thus 
excluding the air, prevents all corrosion. 

As to a comparison in cost between buildings supported on steel stanchions and by 
ordinary brick walls or piers, the cost of carrying a load on a steel stanchion is about one 
third that of carrying the same load on a brick pier, providing the load is over sixty tons. 
This can be arrived at by finding the cost of carrying one ton one foot high by the two 
methods. For the basis of calculation we wilt assume that the cost of one cubic foot of brick- 
work is Is., and that the carrying capacity is six tons per square foot ; the cost for carrying one 
ton one foot high is therefore =2d. If the cost of a steel stanchion framed complete is ilO 
per ton, the cost o£ 1 lb. of metal is it 4'|-ihZ., or about Id. The cost of one cubic inch of metal 
is therefore about one third of a penny. Assuming that the carrying capacity of an economical 
section of a steel stanchion is 51 tons per square inch, the cost of carrying one ton one foot 

high is about two thirds of a penny. As before stated, the cost of carrying one ton one foot 

high on brickwork is ‘Id. Therefore by using steel stanchions the cost is reduced to one third 
of that amount. The above calculations are made without taking into consideration the 
l)rickwork wasted in walls which are not loaded to their full capacity, whereas steel can easily 
be designed to the required section. On the other hand, nothing is allow'ed for the brick 
walls which would be necessary according to the building by-laws, the case we have been 
considering being one where such walls would not be required by the by-laws. 

There is also a saving of floor space with steel construction. From the foregoing calcula- 
tion it becomes apparent that tlie area of a steel stanchion to carry 60 tons can easily be 

made 1'46 square foot finished and inclosed, as the sectional area of a brick pier to carry 

the same load would be 10 square feet. The economised space per foot worked out for all 
floors at its proper rental value would soon mean a substantial sum which would be well worth 
considering from the investor's point of view. 

Another advantage in favour of the steel frame might be mentioned, namely, its adapt- 
ability to the construction of architectural features, as projections outside the main building 
lines can easily be carried on brackets or cantilevers with little cost and without interfering 
with the main steel frame. The advantages, too, in the way of planning are great, for walls 
can be taken out and large areas gained wherever desired. 

In regard to the steel frame or the so-called skeleton itself, 1 will not enter into an 
exhaustive description. In itself it would make an interesting evening. I wish, however, 
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to call your attention to a few points. The stanchions of these buildings generally break 
joint ; that is, they are jointed on every other floor, so as to give a stiff frame [fig. 9]. 
It is also good practice to build the outside girders carrying the walls of plates and angles, 
making them 2 feet or more in depth, this method generally requiring no greater weight of 
steel than the usual channels and joists, 
while certainly adding greatly to the stiff- 
ness and rigidity of the frame [fig. 10]. 

The gusset plates here should also be 
noted : these are provided with the same 
object of giving stiffness to the frame 
against wind strain. In buildings of ten 
to twenty stories the steel frame is an 
absolute necessity for stiff and sound con- 
struction as well as for the commercial 
value of the space gained and the rapidity 
with which this class of structure can be 
built. One might say it is built in the 
shop, and that it is only a question of 
assembling when it reaches the site ; 
dimensions also being necessarily fixed, all 
interior fitment can be started at once, and 
when the building is ready can be accu- 
rately and quickly put into position. Thus 
the building’s advancement does not en- 
tirely depend upon weather or even day- 
light, as work can be carried forward in the 
various shops and well in advance. Not 
only that, but the steel frame can be pushed 
ahead and the inclosing shell can follow at 
any floor, working, if necessary, on several 
stories at the same time, and starting in- 
terior work long before the exterior carcass 
is completed [fig. 11]. 

You will have noticed the great variety 
in the design of these buildings,* especially 
in regard to the expression or otherwise of 
the skeleton. I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the use of terra-cotta and the 
possibilities in this direction when a steel 
frame is used, as terra-cotta can be 
attached to this steelwork better than any 
other material, is more fire-resisting than 
stone and granite, and allows an ornamental design to be built cheaply. The ornamenta- 
tion is simply a question of the models which can be used over and over again. Terra-cotta 
also aids rapidity of construction. 

A great many persons feel that rapidity in construction means poor work : this view 
I strongly oppose. It is possible that such a limit could be reached, and is perhaps 

* A large number of lantern slides were shown during the reading of the PaPer. 



FIG. 11.— STEiX-FKAMK POXa'l RUi. TH»X I IN rKRIUK WoUK iltUCtEDlN'o UN 
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sometimes ; but the general statement that fast work means poor work is untrue. For instance, 
it could not be called “rushing the work ” to have a sufficiency of materials &c. ready to 
enable a number of men to be engaged all over a large building, doing their work properly, 
rather than a few men working in one section only and allowing the other sections to stand 
idle until they were through. 

I am aware that there is a good deal of doubt among architects here as to the aesthetic 
legitimacy of steelwork, as there wars in the United States at one time, although the opposition 
is much weaker now. It seems to me that steelwork is not outside the pale of the art of 
architecture. I have endeavoured to show that there are logical reasons for the adoption of 
steel frames in buildings ; and if there is reason, then surely steel cannot be inartistic, any 
more than timber. There is a question, of course, of the legitimate clothing for the skeleton 
as to how far this should be expressed ; but there is nothing against the framework itself, no 
more than the skeleton in our bodies. The analogy might he carried further and the floor 
construction referred to as the muscles and cartilages, the walls &c. as the flesh, and the 
hair, colour &c. being the various materials used by the architect to give beauty of detail. 

Allow me, gentlemen, in conclusion to say that I think there are a great many things 
America can learn from England, an older country with much experience. On the other hand, 
there are things Englishmen can learn from Americans, who have gone ahead with energy, 
making mistakes, realising them, and beginning afresh again, as all youth does and will when 
it has the proper grit. The demands of modern life are different, and so are its needs, and we 
shall not be allowed, even if we should so choose, to stay where our fathers did. Your clients 
demand, as I have said, rapid and good construction, modern planning, artistic designing, and 
in fact everything that will render their work successful artistically, commercially, and con- 
structionall}', and, what is more, they want it at once. 

I would add finally that your best friend is the builder, as you are his. You should work 
together. He must have plans, details, and instructions complete and definite at the earliest 
moment in order to accomplish the desired results. Give him full control and make him 
alone responsible. If you deal with one person for a portion of the work and with another for 
something else, you not only relieve the builder of a portion of that responsibility, but you 
actually hamper his progress, for then the other person looks to you and not to him. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 
The President, Mr. .Iohn Belcheb, A.E.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. BEN.JAMIN GREENWOOD, Preddent of 
the Institute of Builders, who rose at the invitation 
of the President, said it was his privilege to move 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Denell for his most 
interesting Paper. They were, he thought, filled 
with admiration for American methods, but they 
were not perhaps filled with envy. They admired 
what ingenuity could do, without being particularly 
anxious to do the same thing themselves. He was 
sure the circumstances which obtained in America 
would not fill the architectural profession with 
envy, as Mr. Denell stated that the remuneration of 
architects was the same as in England, but that 
there w'as very much more work retpiired ; and the 
enormous staff which it appeared necessary for an 


American architect to retain was somewhat appal- 
ling. As to the surveyor, he was extinct in the 
United States ; so quantity surveyors were not likely 
to be enamoured of the American system. He 
was sure the builders were not : — Is. lOUZ. to 
2s. llcZ. for a mechanic per hour ! And ta6e out 
all your quantities yourself ! He could assure them 
there was no envy on the part of the builders. 
They would not be desirous to emigrate just yet, 
for they thought that more favourable circumstances 
prevailed in the old country. He was surprised to 
hear of the custom in America of separate con- 
tractors being employed upon the same buildino- 
for the different trades. In the old ages, and some” 
times in the northern counties and Scotland, that 
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custom still prevails ; but he should have thought 
that, with the rapidity of construction w'hich ob- 
tained in America, the whole contract would be put 
into the hands of one contractor. Under the cir- 
cumstances described in the Paper, if the different 
trades were put into the hands of different con- 
tractors, it became all the more phenomenal that 
such buildings could be erected in the space of time 
mentioned. He did not think the lofty buildings 
would ever be adopted in this country. It was like 
living in a pit to walk through the streets with such 
buildings on either side. Perhaps, after all, it ■was 
a fortunate thing that the first experiment made in 
London in the way of high buildings was such a 
monstrosity. He referred to the building near St. 
James’s Park. He always thought that this was a 
thing to be regretted, but perhaps, after all, it was a 
blessing in disguise ! It had given them such a 
horror of that kind of thing that it might at all 
events stave it off perhaps for many generations to 
come. With reference to the British bricklayer, 
who had been vilified in the Press, he might say 
that the gentlemen who ■wrote those letters were 
comparing what the bricklayer did then, ■wdth what 
he had done in bygone years. He believed that 
the correspondence was justified at the time it 
was written, because a few years back there was 
no doubt that the output of work from the average 
English bricklayer ■was very much less than it had 
been a few years before. But those things altered 
when trade became slack, and the bricklayer knew 
that there were three or tour men waiting outside 
to do his work ; he would then do a more satis- 
factory day’s work to keep himself in employment. 
It was delightful to hear the way they allocated 
the duties of the difl'erent floors in these high 
buildings ; the ground floor to pay the ground 
rent &c., the next floor to pay the rates, the next 
floor the expense of erection and so on, and all 
the rest was profit — it was delightful in theory, 
and it would be more delightful in practice. 
Another extraordinary thing they had learnt was 
that the top floor was the highest in rental value, 
as it is quiet and has plenty of light and air. If 
they could only persuade Englishmen to believe 
that, they would accomplish a most desirable thing 
— not perhaps from the builder’s point of view, but 
certainly from the property owner’s. In con- 
clusion the speaker moved a most hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Denell for the large amount of inter- 
esting information he had conveyed to them in so 
short a space of time. 

Me. JOHN SLATEE [J’.J, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said that Mr. Denell had shown 
them a large number of buildings which, what- 
ever might be thought of them architecturally or 
sesthetically, were undoubtedly interesting. The 
recent work of the American companies in London 
had been of much interest to architects and 
builders, because of the great rapidity with which 
the buildings were run up. He was not sure, 


however, that this rapidity of construction was 
altogether a good thing. He presumed that nearly 
every architect who had had designing of buildings 
to do must have felt, as his ■w’ork went on, that 
he wished to make certain little alterations 
here and there to improve his building ; and, so 
far as he knew, the system of construction the 
American syndicates adopt practically precluded 
any variation when once the building was started. 
He ■was not sure that that was for the best for 
the finished building. With regard to what had 
been said about the English bricklayer, some few 
years ago he happened to have an experience of 
some Continental bricklayers. He had to look 
after the building of a lager-beer factory in this 
country, and the whole of the work was done by 
a German contractor, who imported German 
bricklayers here ; and he was bound to say that 
it was an absolute revelation to him to see the 
way these bricklayers worked. They did in one 
day what the ordinary English bricklayer would 
have taken three days to do. He was not 
concerned to support or oppose the various 
trade unions ; but they were told that the 
trade unions forbade bricklayers to lay more than 
a certain number of bricks per day. If that 
were the case the workmen themselves gave up 
all their individuality; there was no preference 
to be given to a good workman over a bad 
workman, because they were all brought down to 
the same hard-and-fast line. That was not the 
best system for getting the best work out of the 
individual man. Mr. Denell had said something 
about each city in America having its own building 
department, and that the larger cities had a com- 
petent staff to deal with building works and to 
calculate the strength of the various parts from 
the drawings. He maintained that that was no 
business of the municipality at all. The London 
County Council were doing the same thing now, 
and he maintained that they were taking upon 
themselves a responsibility which was not theirs at 
all. They were using up the time of their staff in 
a way they ought not to do, because if an architect 
or an engineer designed a building, the responsi- 
bility as to its safety and methods of construction 
was his. It was not ■wise of municipalities or 
county councils, or any body of that kind, to take 
upon themselves to go over the work of an architect 
who sent in dra-wings to ascertain whether his 
scantlings ■were sufficient, or that sort of thing. 
If the municipal bodies did this work, they relieved 
the architect of responsibility altogether, and al- 
though probably no architect would wish to be 
relieved of that responsibility, it was well known 
that a large number of buildings -were put up in 
London and elsewhere without an architect at all ; 
and if the municipal body took upon themselves 
the responsibility of saying whether those buildings 
were safe or not, the builder w'ould care nothing 
at all about it, and there was a risk with the 

H 
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municipal body of its subordinates being wrong, 
just as much as there was with the ordinary de- 
signer. He ventured to hope that they would 
not see in London any constructions like some 
of those shown them on the screen. There 
was one in particular, a building some 17 
or 18 stories high that seemed little more than 
12 feet wide. He personally could never inhabit 
any room of such a building without the feeling 
that it might be blown down. Apart, however, 
from criticisms of that kind they were very much 
indebted to Ikir. Denell for giving them these par- 
ticulars of American construction. Whatever they 
might think of them, it was evident that the 
methods would be employed here, and the more 
they knew about them, the better they would be 
able to decide whether it would be worth their 
while to employ such systems as these, or to 
depend upon the old, more conservative, and 
perhaps more reliable methods of the ordinary 
English contractor. 

Mr. HOWAED colls, asked by the President 
to speak, referred especially to the fear that such 
tall buiidings as those shown them should be 
erected in London. One of the most charming — 
at least what they in .\merica called most charm- 
ing — buildings in New York was the “Flat-Iron ” 
Building. But the draught there was so strong 
that no lady could walk by the side of that build- 
ing — she would be frightened to do so : her clothes 
would become disorganised and be blown to pieces. 
Some of the buildings he had seen in New York 
were very high, two of them at the entrance of 
Fifth Avenue struck him as imposing-looking, 
because they formed a sort of noble entrance to 
that thoroughfare. But they were isolated and 
opposite each other. If buildings hke these had 
been erected all along the street, and the general 
buildings of New York were of that height, there 
would never be any .sun in the streets at all ; and 
he doubted if anybody would be able to walk 
about there. It would be obvious to everybody 
that if they put up buildings in streets which pre- 
vented the streets being used, the result could not 
be considered satisfaet )ry. There seemed to be an 
idea that a quickly erected building must neces- 
sarily be an advantage. Speed of course was very 
desirable, but the .American system was not s i 
much a system of speed as of intense hurry. They 
never seemed to do anything quietly or thought- 
fully — they did it in the quickest p )ssil)le time 
that it could be done in. If one goes to America 
one can have one’s boots cleaned, one’s hair cut, 
and one’s hands manicured at the same time ! 
Everything seemed to he d me there with that 
idea ; and what he feared was that this system of 
hurry could not be conducive to good W'ork. They 
talked about the splendid work of old days : when 
a man built a mansion, he would put up the brick- 
work one year and leave it, put the plaster on the 
next year and leave it, and do the joiner’s work the 


following year ; and the result was magnificent. 
That system, of course, could not obtain now. 
But the mere love of hurry, for hurry’s sake, was 
a grave disadvantage in modern buildings. No 
building that was constructed beyond a certain 
speed could possibly be as good as one which was 
more leisurely, but still speedily and properly 
done. 

Me. WM. WOODWAED [F.] said that if there 
was a man in that room from whom he should not 
care to differ it was his friend Mr. Howard Colls ; 
but he thought Mr. Howard Colls and both the 
previous speakers had rather misapprehended the 
purpose of the Paper. He had not detected in the 
Paper any desire whatever on the part of Mr. 
Denell, even to suggest that they should adopt in 
London the buildings which prevailed in America. 
His object rather was to tell them exactly what 
took place in America, so that they might perhaps 
even in London, gather some lessons which would 
be useful to them, bearing in mind the fact that 
they must not rest quietly with the old methods 
of construction, but must go with the times, and 
conform to those requirements which were cer- 
tainly as much needed in London as they were in 
America. He thoroughly agreed with what Mr. 
Slater had said with regard to some of their 
municipal authorities taking upon themselves 
responsibilities outside their province. Not 
only that, but in taking those responsibilities 
upon themselves they considerably hampered 
the architect in his dealing with the building. 
Architects in London were quite as capable of 
designing buildings with perfect construction as 
any employ^ of our borough councils or the 
London County Council ; and he thought those 
bodies went out of their way to hamper the archi- 
tect in the execution of his work ; to entail, as 
they often did, considerable unnecessary expense ; 
and to retard the building to the detriment of 
the client in every particular. Mr. Denell had 
spoken of the bricklayer, and said that our tirade 
should not be confined to him. He quite agreed. 
They only selected the bricklayer because one 
could count the number of bricks a man could 
lay in a day, but it was not so easy to count the 
yards superficial of the plasterer’s work. But if 
there was one individual in the building trade who 
should bring himself under the castigation of 
everyone who desired honest labour and manliness 
in the building trade, it was the plasterer. The 
plasterer was quite as bad as the bricklayer — some 
thought he was a great deal worse. But it was 
not the fault of the bricklayer. Mr. Denell had 
said that the English bricklayer was capable of 
doing as excellent work as any foreign or 
American bricklayer. Although Mr. Slater had 
trodden upon the question very gently, he (the 
speaker) did not hesitate to say that the pre- 
sent state of idleness was due to one thing, and 
one thing only, and that was trade unionism. 
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It was just as well that they should have it out 
and say at once, that was the sole reason. 
Mr. Denell had said that the wages in America 
ranged from Is. lO^d. to 2s. lid. per hour for an 
eight hours’ day, and for labourers from Is. to 
Is. 6f/. He took that to mean that in America 
the trade union principle of levelling everyone 
down, as Mr. Slater had said, did not prevail ; 
otherwise those wages would not range from 
Is. lO^d. to the higher amount per hour. There- 
fore he hoped that in that respect the British work- 
man might learn a lesson and find that the idea 
that an honest, healthy, and upright man should 
be confined to the same wage as the idle and 
drunken was ridiculous and absolutely wrong. 
There was one important matter which prevailed in 
America, and sometimes prevailed in London, and 
ought to prevail a great deal more, and that was 
looking ahead. Very often the whole secret of 
delay on a building was because the builder or 
builder’s foreman had not sufficiently looked ahead ; 
and he differed from Mr. Howard Colls in that 
respect. He did not see why a building should not 
be quite as good if it were rapidly erected as one 
that was slowly erected, provided there was space 
for the various operatives to do their work. There 
was no reason whatever to his mind why these 
large buildings should not be done as easily and 
well in six months as in twelve, given certain con- 
ditions. With regard to sub-contractors, he thought 
that the fewer sub-contractors there were on a build- 
ing the better. It was the idea of sub-contractors 
on buildings which led to so much delay and created 
so much friction between the sub-contractor and 
the general contractor. With the few exceptions 
of expert matters, there was no reason whatever 
why the general contractor should not carry on his 
building and embrace within his charge the whole 
work of the sub-contractors who were now em- 
ployed. With regard to the absence of a quantity 
surveyor, that might or might not be conducive to 
rapidity. If the quantities were properly taken, he 
could not see why one man or two men should not 
take out the quantities as well as twenty different 
contractors. But perhaps in America they had 
some more rapid system of arriving at estimates 
than we have in this country. Whether the 
builders suffered or whether the clients suffered he 
did not know. There was another very important 
matter which concerned architects now. In very 
large buildings (he was not speaking of ordinary 
buildings) demanding steel construction, the 
architect of to-day — at least he would speak for 
himself — was not capable of doing the whole of 
the important constructive steel engineering work. 
There were, as they knew, certain architectural 
engineers who designed this construction, and in 
America they had engineers for this work. But a 
question that would arise for the architectural pro- 
fession soon was. Whether the designing of this 
important engineering work was part and parcel of 


the architect’s duty for which he should be paid, 
or whether it was part and parcel of the engineer’s 
duty, which the client should pay for apart from the 
charges of the architect ? In every large building 
that important question must arise ; and a hint as 
to how it could be met could be got from the 
system adopted in America, where Mr. Denell 
told them that although the engineering design 
was made in the architect’s office, the contractor 
was entirely responsible for the details of the 
engineering work carried out. There was one 
other important matter where they could wish 
that the American system prevailed in London. 
Each city had its own building department, 
which was the only authority to be consulted. 
W’ould that that system prevailed in London, 
and that having taken our drawings to one 
department we could come away from that 
department with the buildings approved or dis- 
approved, without having to go to half a dozen 
authorities, each with its own fad, before the 
work could be proceeded with. With reference to 
terra-cotta, there was another thing from which 
they might take a lesson from America. If they 
could not afford fire-resisting construction, they 
might at least adopt terra-cotta covering. There 
were inventions,, too, for treating timber which 
would make it practically as fire-resisting as steel 
and concrete. Steel framework was now coming 
largely into use in London, and he believed the 
whole Meeting would be with him in thanking Mr. 
Denell most heartily for having concentrated in 
a short Paper such valuable information, giving 
exactly what took place in America — something 
which they might remember and perhaps adopt in 
London. 

Mk. ANDREW T. TAYLOR [F.], late of Mon- 
treal, Canada, said he was very glad of the oppor- 
tunity of saying a word or two upon the sub- 
ject, as it was one he had been intimately ac- 
quainted with for some time. He should like to 
congratulate the lecturer upon the simple, straight- 
forward practical Paper he had given them. As 
they said in the States, he had put no frills on, but 
had given them a very delightful practical Paper. 
He had not expressed any opinions of his own, but 
simply put before them facts ; and he thought that 
was what they wanted. He would also congratu- 
late him upon having disclaimed all responsibility 
for the title of his Paper. He (the speaker) took 
exception to the title “ American methods of 
erecting buildings.” Speaking for Canada — the 
larger part of the North American continent -he 
thought it should have been “ United States 
Methods.” It was sometimes forgotten that we 
have a magnificent possession on the other side, 
which was as fine, and would in time be finer than 
the United States. The United States recognised 
that themselves, because their people were coming 
over to Canada at the rate of 50,000 a year, fore- 
seeing that the future was going to be in the North 
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of America and not in the South. He endorsed 
almost everything that the lecturer had said. After 
all, the great difference of procedure between here 
and the United States lay in the evolution of the 
sky-scrapers. But before touching on these might 
he be permitted to say that he thought the gentle- 
man who proposed the vote of thanks had mis- 
understood the lecturer on one point ? The lecturer 
did not say — at least, so far as he gathered — that 
the contracts were divided amongst the several 
trades. They were generally taken by one con- 
tractor ; but if the work was large he sub-let it 
himself to other contractors ; the architect only, 
however, dealt with the one contractor. It was 
manifestly impossible that with a building costing, 
say, from five to ten million dollars, one man 
could do the whole work himself, and that was 
where the quickness and rapidity of operation 
came in. The moment the contractor had signed 
the contract, the architect had all the details ready, 
and that meant a good deal of work. It was not 
the custom here, and in some other places, to do 
that ; but everything must be detailed, and every 
part of the design completely elaborated by the 
time the contractor signed the contract. What 
was the result ? Every department of operations 
could start at once with its work. While the steel 
frame was going up the stone work was being 
cut, and before tlie steel frame was finished prob- 
ably the stone work was ready to go up ; and so, 
too, with the work inside : the joinery work, the 
plastering and other work. The moment the build- 
ing was ready for it, the various finishing works 
were ready to be put in. In that way, by mapping 
out everything carefully in the beginning, one can 
get speed. In regard to what Mr. Slater had said, 
from his (the speaker’s) own experience on the 
other side of the Atlantic, it was very essential that 
the municipal authorities should have some right 
of veto upon the plans put before them. It must 
be remembered that many architects on the other 
side were nut duly <jualitied ; some were only just 
builders who had blossomed into architects; so 
that many plans were sent in for signature with a 
good many things far from being right, and it was 
absolutely necessary that there should be some 
authority in municipal matters who would be 
competent tj deal with them. They had seen 
several cases in which buildings erected in New 
York had fallen down before they were finished ; 
that was simply because the municipal authorities 
were remiss as well as the original designers of the 
structures. He had occasion himself to take part 
in the drawing up of b)-laws for a city, and in 
view of that he had to examine the by-laws of 
the principal cities in the United States ; so that 
he was not speaking merely from hearsay. He 
was quite sure that the drawings of the members 
of the Institute would not require any such super- 
vision, but they were not all members of the Insti- 
tute on the other side. With regard to sky- 


scrapers, of course the question of design did not 
come before them that evening — it was only their 
construction. But the two were so joined together 
that it was very difficult to discuss the one without 
trenching upon the other. He would only say in 
a word that of all the hideosities the sky-scrapers 
were the wmrst, and he trusted they would not be 
allowed to come and blossom and grow up on this 
side of the Atlantic. They had ruined some of the 
finest streets in New York, and if they went on 
they would have canyons and caves instead of 
streets. Streets at least 300 feet wide were 
required to admit of sky-scrapers ; that meant 
laying out the cities de novo. In some of the 
streets running from Broadway the blasts and 
gales which sometimes drove down them were 
most alarming. With regard to the “ Flat-Iron ” 
Building, it was the fact that people had been 
blown off' their feet, and it was not an un- 
common occurrence for the plate-glass windows 
of the buildings opposite to be broken. He 
was not so sanguine as the lecturer of the dura- 
bility and life of those high buildings. That 
side of the problem had to be faced. The lecturer 
seemed to think that casing the steel construction 
in cement was all right. Whatever was the cus- 
tom to-day — and they were very much more care- 
ful than they were some years ago — he knew this, 
that when they began those buildings, and for 
many years after, so great care was not taken ; 
that the painting was very faulty, and rust com- 
menced on the steel uprights. Then they were 
inclosed in wet brickwork and covered up and no 
more seen. He very much feared that rust and 
deterioration were going on inside those brick piers, 
and some day there might be a catastrophe. It 
was awful to think what would be the result. 
Their duration of existence had been too short 
yet to admit of a satisfactory test, but in fifty or 
■sixty years he very much feared that something of 
that sort would happen. He cordially supported 
the vote of thanks. 

Mit. E. W. HUDSON [H.] said he understood 
that an existence of 25 years was reckoned to be 
a remunerative return for the capital expended, 
and that after that these high buildings might be 
made scrap-heaps. When the lecturer spoke of 
their lasting as long as other buildings, they might 
perhaps have some standard as to the age of those 
other buildings. 

The^PKESIDENT said that in putting the vote 
he should like to add his thanks for the Paper, 
vrhich had raised so many interesting points of 
discussion. There was no doubt that we could learn, 
and had learned, a great deal from the American ; 
but we allowed him first of all to make the trial 
and experiment, and then if it succeeded, we 
followed ; and if the world progressed he had no 
doubt it was owing very much to American energy 
and “ go.” We in this country and the countries 
of Europe generally moved much more slowly ; we 
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looked upon everything that was novel with some 
suspicion. Indeed, if we architects suggest to a 
client that some new method should be adopted, he 
immediately turns upon us and requires to know 
where this had been done before and where he 
could see it, or whether it was so done in the days 
of Queen Anne ! In America it was different. 
There everything that was novel was approved of, 
and youthful daring of any kind was extolled and 
accepted. If a man made an experiment in 
America and succeeded he was soon raised to a 
position of distinction and honour, and made his 
pile. If it failed, the country was so large that he 
could move a thousand miles off and start again ! 
Mr. DeneU had told them many things of value 
and interest, and he had certainly in two or three 
instances made them gape with astonishment ; for 
instance, with regard to an architect’s establish- 
ment costing £50,000 a year, and that his re- 
muneration was the same as ours. Whether the 
architect was expected to get out the quantities 
and keep a tame engineer on the premises and 
other luxuries he did not know. There must be 
some means of obtaining a quid pro quo. No doubt 
the extra cost of a building made a commission of 
five per cent, considerably beyond what it was here. 
They had learned also that builders sometimes 
passed through an architect’s office, and that the 
builder took out his own quantities (they seemed 
remarkably trusting in America) ; that they make 
out plans and specifications, he presumed, for the 
sanitary and mechanical and frame-building con- 
struction ; and that was all to save the architect 
trouble and to relieve him of unnecessary worries. 
That was exceedingly satisfactory and nice, but of 
course it must be paid for ; and he had no doubt 
the extraordinary cost of the buildings would some- 
what recoup them. What was the gain therefore ? 
They got increased speed in execution, but, as the 
scientific men told them, they could not have 
something for nothing ; so that if they wanted 
increased speed, they must pay the corresponding 
additional cost of the “ power.” He thought they 
had learned two lessons from the Paper : one, that 
they must not lag behind ; and the other, that they 
must take every advantage of all the improved 
methods that they could consistently with the 


production of good work. In the steel-frame work 
they had a very serious problem, and he could not 
help feeling that if anything of that sort were 
developed to any great extent, they should all have 
to become engineers instead of architects. Archi- 
tects seemed to him in such cases to take a very 
secondary place, and it was necessary for them to 
look the thing in the face and ascertain whether 
they were in a position to become engineers as 
well as architects. 

Me. DENELL, in reply, said he had been asked 
to read a Paper on “ American Methods of Erecting 
Buildings.” That meant a great deal. It was not 
the why, the pros and cons of what should be done 
in England, but “ American methods of erecting 
buildings.” That was what he had tried to explain. 
He knew perfectly well that the laws here were 
different, and that the conditions were different ; 
and so he thought the quickest way round w'as 
straight there first, leaving it to architects to apply 
and do as they wished in regard to it. With regard 
to the labour wage, he might explain that it 
depended upon the trade. The bricklayer or a steel 
erector, where it was dangerous work, received 
perhaps the highest ; the wage of carpenters and 
others depended upon their work ; and it was all 
fixed by the unions. As regards the unions, he 
hoped they in England would never have the 
experience that they had in America. With regard 
to work being done by sub-contractors, what he 
meant to convey was that the builder was the 
general contractor, but he sub-let work again — 
that was done in the shop ; the other w'ork he did 
himself. The architect only dealt with the builder. 
The custom there was not for the builders to have 
their shops as was the case here. With regard to 
the life of the buildings and the corrosion of steel 
and concrete, he saw a gentleman among them 
that evening - M. Mouchel — who might say a few 
words on the subject.* 

The PRESIDENT, in bringing the proceedings 
to a close, directed the attention of the Meeting to 
a number of drawings on the walls kindly lent by 
Mr. Denell in further illustration of his subject. 

* See M. Mouchel’s I’aper on *■ Hennibique Ferro- 
eonciete ” [Jocbx.vi. for 20 Nov. 1904.] 
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following translation of these rules, for 
I which the Institute is indebted to Mr. Win. 

Dunn may be of interest to architects 
and engineers engaged on works of reinforced 
concrete : — 

I. Gexkral Regclatioxs. 

A. Examination. 

§ 1- 

1. A special examination by the buildings authority 
must precede the erection of any building or portion of a 
building in reinforced concrete. For this purpose, any ap- 
plication for permission to erect a building to be con- 
structed in whole or in part in reinforced concrete must be 
accompanied by drawings, statical calculations, and de- 
scriptions, from which the general arrangement and all 
important details may be seen. 

Should the building owner or contractor only decide 
(luting the progress of the erection on the form of con- 
stiiiction to be adopted, the building authority must 
demand the production of the above data. 

2. The origin and nature of the materials to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of the concrete, and the pro- 
puitions in which they aie to be mixed, must be stated in 
llie desciiption. 

3. The application mu-it be signed by the building 
owner and by the contractor charged with the erection. 

§ -J. 

1. The (lu.tlity of the materials to be employed in the 
preparation of the concrete must be attested by certificates 
from an official testing station. Such certificates shall in 
geneial be not more than one year old. 

2. Only Portland cement fulfilling the Prus-.ian specifi- 
cations may be employed. The certificates as to quality 
rau.st contain statements as to the constancy of volume, 
time of setting, and fineness of grinding, and also as to 
the tensile and comtiressive strength. 

3. Only sharp sand, gravel, or other recognised material 
of suitable coarseness may be employed in the preparation 
of the concrete. 

4. The compressive strength attained by the concrete 
to be employed, when mixed in the prescribed proportions, 
after 2.S days, must be stated in the description (§ 1. par. 1) 

^ 3. 

1. The method of statical calculation employed must 
ensure at least the same degree of safety as tliat calculated 
by the rules contained in Section II. of these Regulations. 

2. In methods of building yet untried, the building 
authorities can make their approval dependent on the 
results of previous experimental structures and test-loads. 


B. Erection. 

§ “^* 

1. The building authority may cause the quality of the 
materials in course of employment, and also the strength 
of the finished concrete, to be examined at an official 
testing station, or in such other manner as may appear 
desirable. The strength tests may also be carried out on 
the works by means of a concrete press, the accuracy of 
which has been certified by an official testing station. 

2. The concrete blocks intended for testing must be of 
cubical form, 20 or 30 cm. edge * according to the coarse- 
ness of the aggregate. The blocks must be marked with 
the date of preparation and stamped for identification, 
and preserved according to the instructions of the build- 
ing authority until hardened. 

3. The cement is to be delivered in the original 
packages. 

§5- 

1. The concrete is, as a rule, to be mixed by weight. 

2 The measuring out may, however, be performed by 
means of gauging-boxes, a separate gauging-box being 
used for each material. Each such gauging-box shall 
contain, when filled and struck off level, the quantity 
corresponding with the prescribed mixing proportions, 
as determined by a trustworthy weighing machine. 

§ 6 . 

The concrete is only to be prepared in such quanti- 
ties as are required for immediate use. It must be put in 
place immediately after mixing and uniformly rammed. 
If in a plastic state, the ramming must be continued at 
least until water appears on the surface. In ramming, 
properly shaped stamps of appropriate weight must be 
used. 

S '<■ 

1. Especial care must be taken that the ironwork for 
reinforcement is correctly placed and thoroughly coated 
with cement mortar. 

2. The concrete is to be filled in in separate layers not 
exceeding 1-5 cm. in thickness, each layer being thoroughly 
rammed. 

3. Main walls must be commenced and raised simul- 
taneously throughout their whole length. Care must be 
taken to make good connection with adjoining cross-walls. 
Layers which complete a story must be finished off level. 

4. The planking must possess sufficient resistance to 
bending and to shaking during ramming, and must be so 
arranged as to be removable without danger to the neces- 
sary supports remaining in place. 

* 8 inches to 12 inches. 
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5. AU shaking must be avoided in removing the planking 
and supports. 

§ 8 . 

1. When a fresh layer of concrete is to be laid on the 
surface of a recently laid layer, it is sufficient to wet the 
surface thoroughly. 

2. When work is recommenced on a layer of hardened 
concrete, the old surface must be scraped, swept clean, and 
wetted. 

sa- 
in the construction of walls and columns in buildings of 
more than one story, the erection of those parts in an 
upper story is not to be commenced until the story below 
has been approved. 

§ 10 . 

1. Work is not to be carried on during frost, except in 
cases in which the possibility of damage by frost is 
excluded. 

2. On the beginning of milder weather after long- 
continued frost, work is only to be recommenced after the 
permission of the building authority has been obtained. 

§ 11 - 

1. Until sufficiently hardened, the concrete must be 
protected from the action of frost or from premature 
drying, and also from shaking or overloading. 

2. The vertical centering of concrete columns and the 
flat centering of floors of l‘-50 metre span or under may be 
removed not less than three days, all other centering and 
struts not less than 14 days, after the completion of the 
ramming. 

3. Should the ramming be completed shortly before the 
commencement of frost, especial care is to be taken in 
removing the centering and struts. 

4. Should frost commence during the period of harden- 
ing, the periods prescribed in § 2 are to be increased by 
the duration of the frost. 

§ 12 . 

A time-book of the work is to be kept, and must be at 
all times open to inspection on the works. Days of frost 
must be entered, with a record of the temperature and of 
the time of day at which it was measured. 

C. Approval. 

§ 13. 

1. When inspected for approval, portions of the building 
must be exposed, in positions determined by the building 
authority, so that the mode of construction may be seen. 
The right to make special tests to determine the quality of 
the material, the hardness attained, and the strength is 
reserved. 

2. Test-pieces for the determination of the hardness 
according to § 4, par. 2, may be taken from portions of 
the finished building. 

3. Should loading tests be considered necessary, they 
are to be carried out according to the instructions of the 
representative of the building authority. Due notice is to 
be given to the building owner and the contractor, and 
their attendance invited. 

4. When a strip cut from the floor decking is subjected to 
a loading test, the load is to be uniformly distributed over 


the whole strip, and is not to exceed the weight of the 
floor and twice the working load. Should such a strip be 
tested without removal from the floor, this load is to be 
increased by one-half. Consequently it g = the dead load 
and p = the live load, the test load in the former case is 
g + ip, and in the latter 1-bg + 'ip. 

II. RcLE.S fob St.VTICAL CArCCUTION. 

A. Dead Load. 

1. The weight of concrete, inclusive of the metal for 
reinforcement, is to be taken as 2400 kg. per cubic metre,* 
unless a different weight is definitely determined. 

2. In the case of floors, in addition to the weight of the 
structural portions, the weight of the flooring material is 
also to be ascertained from accepted data. 

B. Determination of E.vternal Forces. 

1. In members subjected to bending, the moments and 
reactions are to be calculated by the formulae for freely 
supported or continuous beams, according to the mode of 
support and distribution of load. 

2. For freely supported decking the free opening plus 
the depth, for continuous decking the distance between 
centres of supports, is to be taken as the span. 

3. For decking, which is continuous over several spans, 
the bending moment in the middle of a panel is to be taken 
as four-fifths of that which would exist in a freely sup- 
ported panel,t unless the true moments and reactions can 
be ascertained by calculation or experiment. 

4. The same rule holds good for beams, T-beams, and 
detached girders, with the exception, however, that no end- 
moment is to be taken into account unless special structural 
arrangements for fixing the ends securely have been made. 
The span is to be taken as the free opening plus the width 
of one support. 

5. For T-beams the flange is not to be taken into 
account for a width of more than one-third of the length 
of the beam. 

6. For columns the possibility of eccentric loading is to 
be taken into account. 

C. Determination of Internal Forces. 

1. The modulus of elasticity of steel is to be taken as 
fifteen times that of concrete unless a diffeient ratio is 
ascertained. 

2. The stresses in the cross-section of members sub- 
jected to bending are to be calculated on the assumption 
that the extension is proportioned to the distance from the 
neutral axis, and that the reinforcing metal takes the 
whole of the tensile stresses. 

3. Shearing stresses are to be ascertained, unless the 
form and construction of the members are such that they 
are at once seen to be insignificant. When no means of 
taking them up are provided in the arrangement of the 
members, they must be taken up by suitably shaped steel 
reinforcement. 

* 150 lb. per cubic foot. 

t Bending moment = for uniformly distributed 
loads. 
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4. So far as possible, the steel for reinforcement is to be 
of such form that displacement relatively to the concrete 
is prevented by its form. Where this is not the case, the 
adhesive stresses must be calculated. 

o. Calculations of the flexure of columns are to be made 
whenever the height exceeds eighteen times the least 
diameter. Transverse connections, so arranged as to 
maintain the steel rods in their relative positions, are to be 
fixed at a distance from each other not exceeding thirty 
times the diameter of the rods. 

(j. Euler’s formula is to be used in calculating the 
flexure of columns. 

D. Permissible Stresses. 


follows from the ecjuation of the statical moments of ele- 
ments of area : 

(1) ^ = nf, (h-a- x) and 

(2) r \/l + -^ (li - a) _ j 

6 L V nf. 

Equating the moments of the external and internal 
forces : 

where o-j, is the greatest compressive stress in the concrete, 
and (Tg the mean tensile stress in the steel. Hence 


(3) iU = T, . . 6 


- a - ^3) = ( 


1. In members subjected to bending, the compressive 
stress in the concrete shall not exceed one-fifth of its 
ultimate compressive strength ; the tensile and compres- 
sive stresses in the steel shall not exceed 1200 kg. per 
sq. cm.* 

The following values of the loads are to be assumed : 


(i) 

•231 

c, = - 


hx (h - a - 

(5) 

31 



(«) For part.s of structures subjected to moderate 
shaking, as floors of dwelling-houses, otlices, and 
shops : the actual live and dead loads. 

(b\ For parts of structures subjected to 
considerable shaking or to greatly vary- 
ing loads, as floors of public halls, 

dancing-rooms, factories, or warehouses : 

the actual dead load and 50 per cent. 

over the live load. 

(c) For parts subjected to heavy shocks, as 
roofs of vaults underneath passage-ways 
and courtyards : the actual dead load 
plus twice the live load. 

2. In columns the concrete is not to be 
stressed beyond one-tenth of its ultimate com- 
pressive strength. In calculating the steel rein- 
forcement for flexure a factor of safety of 5 is to be 
allowed. 

3. The shearing stress in the concrete is not to exceed 
4--5 kg. per sii- cm.f When a greater resistance to shearing 
is shown, the working stress is not to e.xceeil one-fifth of 
the ultimate strength. 

4. The adhesive stress is not to exceed the permissible 
shearing stress. 


The calculation remains the same for T-beams if the 
neutral axis lies in the flange itself or at the lower angle 
between flange and web. If the neutral axis lies in the 
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FIG. 2. 


web, the small compressive stresses in the web may be 
neglected. 

Then (fig. 2) o-„ = o-„ . 

.T 

)i — a — X 

<T,. - n(T„ 

X 

. bd = ir,. /,, 


III. Mm'iiods or C-Mwri.AiioN wtni Ex.vmit.ks. 



A. Simple Pending. 
With simple rein- 
forcing rod' of area 
for a width of beam 
or decking b, n being 
the ratio of the coef- 
ficient of elasticity of 
the steel to that of the 
concrete, the distance 
of the neutral axis 
from the upper edge 


* 17,000 lb. per sq. inch. t 64 lb. per sq. inch. 


or, inserting the given values of ir^, ir,,, and tr,., 

bd- 




(h - a) nf,. + ' 
bd -f nfg 


Since the distance of the centre of gravity of the polygon 
of pressures from the upper edge is 

_d fr„+ 2(r„ . 

^ “ 3 ■ <r„ -H (T,, ’ 

then, inserting the above value of o-,, 

_ d d- 
'd ~ 2 + 6 (2x-4 

M 


(S) 


' ft a- .tT y) 
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' n (h — a — x) 

B. Centric Pressure. 

If F is the area of the concrete surface under pressure, 
and fe that of the total reinforcing metal, the working 
load is 

(10) P = it^{F + «/.) 
so that 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

C. Eccentric Pressure. 

The calculation is made as in the case of homogeneous 
materials, except that in the expressions for cross-sectional 
area and moment of inertia n times the cross-section of 
the reinforcing metal is added to the section of the concrete. 
Any tensile stresses produced must be taken up by the 
reinforcing steel. 

D. Examples. 

1. To determine the maximum stresses occurring in the 
concrete and the steel of a dwelling-house floor, 2 metres 
wide and 10 cm. thick, with reinforcing steel of 5 scj. cm. 


cr, = n<r^ 


P_ 

F + nfe 
n . P 
F 


10 = "’ 






FIO. 


3 . 


the concrete employed to have an ultimate compressive 
strength of 200 kg. per sq. cm. 

For calculating the dead load, the thickness of the slab 
may be taken provision.illy as 15 cm., so that the span to 
be used in calculation is 215 metres. 

The dead load for a slab per sq. metre is 

0T5 X 2400 = 360 kg. 

Covering with rolled slag, 20 cm. deep . 120 ,, 

2 cm. layer of cement . . . . 40 ,, 

Total 520 kg. 

Then 

M = ^ X 2T5- X 100 = 116700 

8 

Since = 40 

5 

and (Tg = 1200 

then, as o-, ; = n(h — a — x):x 

1200 : 40 = 15{h — a — x):x 
h ~ a = 3.r 


Inserting these in Equation 3 * w’e have 
M 


thus 


1200 


o 

- X 

3 




X- = 


116700 


21-8826 


5333 
X = 4-68 cm. 
a = 3 X 4-68 = 14 04 
/i = 15-54 cm. 


fg = '.^x ■= 7-8 sq. cm. 


section for each 1 metre width of floor, the steel being 
1-5 cm. from the lower surface. 

The dead load of the door per sq. metre is 


01 X 2400 = 240 kg. 

Covering with rolled slag 10 cm. thick . 60 ,, 

Wood floor 3 3 cm. thick with . . 20 „ 

Plaster 1-2 cm. thick . . . . 20 „ 

Live load .... 2.50 „ 

Total . . . 500 kg. 

Then : 


M = 


590 X 2 1-: X 100 
8 


32500 


_ 15 X 0 r /, ^'1 ^ 100 X .8-.j 
” lOOT L V ^ 15 < 5 


0 


2-0 cm. 




2 X 32500 

100 X 2-0 X (8-5 -^0-'.t7) 


30 kg. per sq. cm. 


J12500 
5 X 7'53 


865 kg. per sq. cm. 


Ten round steel rods of 10 mm. diameter, having an 
area of 7-85 sq. cm., will suflice per metre width of floor. 

3. A T-beam of the dimensions indicated in the sketch, 
and being 10 metres long with a clear span of 9-6 metres 
carries a load of 500 kg. per sq. metre in an office. The rein- 
forcement consists of 8 round steel bars of 2-2 cm. diameter, 


ijo 



FKl. 4. 


having a combined cross-sectional area of 30-4 sq. cm. It 
is required to find the maximum stresses in the steel and 
in the concrete. 


The compressive stress allowable in the concrete is 
30 kg. per sq. cm. if the concrete employed has an ultimate 
compressive strength of 5 x 30 = 150 kg. per sq. cm. 

2. Given a freely supported flat flooring slab with simple 
reinforcement and of 2 metres span. The live load is 
1000 kg. per sq. m. for a factory. To determine the 
requisite thickness of the concrete and the steel, as’-uining 


* And finding /,. from Eq. I. 

MOr- 
2 

SOj:- = 30/, X 
5 


= 15/, (■2x) 


3 




W. D. 
I 
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The dead load is thus made up : The weight of the T- 


beam is : 

(1-5 X 0-lU + O o X 0-2.5) X 2400 = . . GGO kg. 

Weight of G cm. layer of rolled clinker . 3G 

,, ,, 2 ,, cement floor . . 40 

,, flooring . . . .14 

for 1 sq. metre . . 00 kg. 

Or for I-.') sq. metre — I'.I < 00 . . . 13.5 „ 

Live load 500 „ 

Total . 1295 


The dead load for 1 metre length of beam is 
(1’50 X OTO + 0'30 X 0 25) 2400 . . . = 540 kg. 

and the remaining load, as in the last example. = 135 ,, 

Total G75 kg. 


< 150 



i* -3J-> 


or, roughly, 1300 kg. for 1 metre length of beam. 
Then 

jll = = 162-5000 


56 X 15 X 30'4 + 


150 X 10- 


1-50 X 10 4- 15 X 30-4 
10 - 


>1 = 16-88 - 5 4- 


G(33-7G - 10) 


= IG-Sdem. 
= 12-58 cm. 


162.5000 


30-4 X 51-7= 1034 kg. per sq.cm. 
16-88 


(Ti, = 1034 X 


- 1 a-bout 30 kg. per sq. cm. 

.0 X 39'12 


The transverse force at the supports is 

V= Ol® ><1300 ^ 6240 ijg. 


The shearing stres.s in the concrete is therefore 
V _ 6240 

b, {h - a ~ ./- + y; 25(56 ~1G"88 4- 12-58) 

= (roughly) 5 kg. per sq cm. 

The permissible value of the shearing stress is therefore 
somewhat exceeded. It is advisable to bend the ends of 
the four upper steel rods upw-aids. The point at which the 
bending should commence is given by the condition that 

r, should there be only ^“'lO * 4 5 _ 
o 

fultilled when .r- 0-40 -5610 _ about 0-5 m. 

1300 


The adhesive stress on the four low-er rods amounts to 


.r.) 

3-14 X 


* , - 1-5 kg. per sq. cm. 

X '2 '2 


4. S. continuous T-lieam of the section shown below-, 
and on four suiqjorts. has to carry 500 kg. per sq. metre in 



I-!’.. .5. 


a warehouse. To determine tlie maximum stresses arising 
in the concrete and the non. 


PIG. 6. 

The moments are ; 

(a) .At 0-4? of the first span : 

dl„ = + 0-08 X 675 X 5- X 100 = 4- 134800 

-?(/,,= - 0-02 X 500 X 52 X 100 = - 25000 

4- 37,, = 4- 0-10 X 500 X 5- X 100 = + 125000 

therefore 3/,nax = + 259800 ; 

{b) Over the centre support : 

37, = - 0-10 X 675 X 5- x 100 = - 168750 

— 37,, = - 0-11667 X 500 x 5- x 100 = — 145838 

+ 37,, = 4- 0-11667 X 500 x 5- x 100 = 4- 20838 

therefore 37max, = — 314688 ; 

(c) In the centre span : 

37^ = 4- 0-025 X 675 x 5“ x 100 = 4- 42188 
— Mp = — 0 05 X 500 X 5-> x 100 = — 62500 
4- Mp = 4- 0-075 X 500 X 5® X 100 = 4- 93750 
therefore 4- -Umax. = 4- 135938 
- = - 20312 

The stresses are therefore : 

(rt) At 0-4? of the first span : 

The reinforcement eonsi.sts of six round bars of 11 mm. 
diameter and 7-6 sq. cm. combined sectional area, 4 cm. 
above tire low-er surface. 

Since the neutral axis falls in the flange, its position is 
found by E(juation (2). 


_ _ 15 X 7-6 " /l , 2 X 150 X 36 
1.50 -V 15 X 7-6 


■] 


6-69 cm. 


Equations (4) and (5) then give : 

_ 2 X 259800 , , , 

" ^ 150 X 6-69 X 33-77 = '=“• 

„ 2-59800 , 

7-6 X 33-77= cm. 


(5) Over the centre support ; 

Since the concrete is to take up no 
tensile stresses, only the web with the 
reinforcement at the top has to be 
considered for the negative moment 
at the support. The position of the 
neutral axis is again found from Equation 


W— 




2 X 2o X 86 

15 X 7*6 


1 


PIG. 7. 

( 2 ): 

= 14-1 cm. 


25 X 14-1 
, _ 314588 

(Ta — 

7-6 X 31-3 


314,588 


= 57 kg. per sq. cm. 


X 31-3 
= 1322 kg. per sq. c-m. 
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These stresses exceed the permissible values ; they may 
be reduced by increasing the reinforcement. If two more 
steel rods of the same diameter be added, the stress in the 
concrete becomes 52 kg. and the stress in the steel 
1072 kg. per sq. cm. 


(c) In the centre span : 

The + lUmax. ^ 135938 is considerably less than at 
0-41 of the first span. Three round steel rods of the tota 
cross-sectional area 3'8 sq. cm. are sufficient. Then 


15 X 3 




300 X 36 




150 
2 X 135938 




150 X 4-86 X 34'38 
135938 
3-8 X 34-38 


15 X 3-8 

= 11 kg. per sq. cm. 
1046 kg. per sq. cm. 


4-86 cm. 


For - d/m 


- 20312 it is sufficient to lay a wire of 


1-13 sq. cm. section in the upper portion. Then 

V" [V 


_ 15 

X ~ - 


'1 + 


I X 25 X 36 
15 X 113" 

2 X 20312 




= 6*33 cm. 


FIG. 8. 


(T. = _ = 8 kg. per 

2o X 6*33 X 33*89 

sq. cm. 

= 530 kg. per 

‘ 113 X 33-89 

sq. cm. 


5. A reinforced-conerete column 30 x 30 cm., with four 
steel rods of total cross-sectional area 16 sq. cm., is con- 
centrically loaded with 30,000 kg. To determine the 
stresses arising in the concrete and steel. 

30000 = <rt,{S0 X 30 -t 15 X 16) 

*^*5- P®'' 

1140 

(Te = 15 X 26-3 = 395 kg. per sq. cm. 

6. The same column is to be calculated for flexure, its 
height being 4 metres. 


—30 >) 



In Euler’s formula 


P = 


TT- . K . J 


>' . t- 

uooow _ 

i5 

for concrete, and s = the factor of safety = 10. 


E = - 


’ = 140000 


/ = 


-i- 15 X 4 X 4-00 X 12-^ = 102060 

12 


thus 


_ 10 X 140000 X 102060 _ ^ 

10 X 160000 


Since P is, as stated in the preceding example, only 
30,000 kg., there is no d-anger of flexure in the concrete. 
In order that there should be no flexure in the steel : 


-J - F ,k 

61- 


The stress k in the steel was found above to be 395 kg. 
per sq. cm. Since for round bars 

„ vd- j 7- 

F = — and J = - 

4 64 


so that 


I = V' 

F 16 

the permissible length of rod subject to bending is 

10^100000 ^ .25-8d 
80 X 395 


I 




Therefore to avoid flexure in the steel rods, they must 
be tied together by transverse pieces at intervals of 
25-8 X 2-26 = 58 cm. 



7- A reinforced concrete column of 2.5 x 25 cm. bcction 
with four steel rods of 2 cm. diameter is loaded eccen- 
trically with 5000 kg. at a point 10 cm. from the centre. 
To determine the stresses arising in the concrete of the 
steel. 

The two following relations are available for the 
solution of the problem : 

(1) The sum of the external and internal forces nni;-t 

be zero. 2 = 0. 

(2) The sum of the statical moments of the forces acting 
on a seciion must be zero. 2 Mom. = 0. 

There is the further condition that the stresses are 
proportional to the dist.inces from the neutral axis 
multiplied by the modulus of elasticity, thus 

o-j, ; (T,.; = x'.n {h — a — x) 
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From condition (1) it follows that 


(a) 


{b) 


bx , /x — a h — a-x\ 

= , + »/,. (rf, ( ^ ) 

2 \ X X ' 

bx n f ,. , 

- (T,. ^ (2j: - h) 

31 1 x-b , r(x-o)- , (h-a-.r)2 

MX-f) = T, + ' 

J ■ L X J 


r 

- ff'-! 


^ 3 + (-x- — 2/i,r + 2a- — h- — •Jofr)”! 


Writing the two values of ir,, obtained from these two 
equations as equal, we have 

,1 ' - x" - (2i’ - Ji) X - 2a- + k- — (2« + cl h 
nnj, 2nf,. 

or.inserting the values h = 25 ; n = 15;/. = 6'28; c - 2'5; 
k = 25 ; n = 3 ; 


6 X 15 X (i'28 


25 X 2-5 


X- t 20 .X 


2 X 15 X 6 28 
= 2 X 3M 25= - 8-5 X 25 
x' - 7-5x- + 452- 16x = 0734 

The solution is best obtained by trial, which gives with 
suliicient accuracy; x = 16-3 cm. 

Then, by means of Equation (n) : 


5000 — (T), 


21 > 16'3 15 X (i-JS 


(2.^0. 


16 3 

(7f, = 20-2 kg. per sq. cm. 


X 7 6 


>) 


rpi !•> X ]3'3 N 20*2 Off! 1 

J lu‘n (T, j = ^ X 240 kg. per cm. 


(T, , = 240 ^ - 107 kg. per pi|. cm. 


Berlin: Ajnil 1004. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects 1906. 

The following adtlitions have been made to the 
list of Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Congress since 
the last publication ; — ■ 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

The Eight Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Executive Committee have the pleasure to 
announce that the Lord Mayor has very kindly 
signified his intention of entertaining the Congress 
(to the extent of 1,000 invitations) at a Conver- 
sazione at the Mansion House on the evenin<r of 
Tuesday, 17th -July 1906. ° 


Foundations of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

Mr. Horatio F. r)rf,wn, in a communication to 
The Times of the IGth inst., gives an interesting 
account of the ivork.s for the foundations of the 
new Campanile, which are now rapidly approachin" 
completion. It is expected that the shaft will be 
begun next .January, and, as the foundation works 
wall he hidden from view' when the pavement of 
the Piazza is replaced, the details given by Mr. 
Brown will S'.rve as a useful record of w'hat has 
been done. Mr. Brown, prefacing his description 
vvith some interesting notes as to the character of 
the subsoil upon which these foundations rest, and 
also as to the construction of the old foundations 
themselves, says : — 


-- j ... un a inicK eu.shion 

or bed. of conipact cbiy, into wliich the foundation piles 
are driven. This cii.-hion rests in its turn on a deep 
s ratum of w^atery sand. It is essential, in building, that 
the clay stratum should not be pierced, otherwise a geyser 
of water and sand is at once thrown up, and the pile iLes 
Its carrying power. This clav bed varies in thickness from 
about 18 feet to 24 feet in different parts of the town • ital™ 

of " Dorso duro,” or 
Haicl Lack, it is. as the name implies, very firm • so 
too, at the point where the Campanile stood. Borings in 
the clay stratum have disclosed the fact that it is not 
homogeneous throughout ; you come across layers of peat 
or pockets of sand and mud— during the works on^ the 
foundations no water was tapped- and, as we shall 
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presently see, the existence of these flaws formed one of 
the difficulties in making the new foundations. 

The old foundations consisted (1) of piles driven into 
the clay. These piles, at the single point where they were 
examined by Com. Boni, were found to be of white poplar, 
in very good preservation, and presenting a closely twisted 
fibre ; but no doubt other woods were used, and there is 
no positive evidence as to the state of most of the piles. 
(2) On the top of the piles came a platform composed of 
two layers of oak beams, the lower layer running east and 
west, the upper layer crossing it from north to south. (3) 
On this platform were laid the foundations, properly so 
called : they consisted of seven courses of stone of various 
kinds and sizes, held together in some places by shallow- 
biting clamps, and generally by mortar, which on the sur- 
face and for some depth, especially below the sea level, had 
lost its cohesive power. (4) Above the foundations came 
the base of five courses of stone, set in stepwise. The 
height of the foundations from the platform to the crown 
of the base was 16 feet. When the weight of the tower was 
removed by its fall, the whole foundations rose up three 
centimetres (1 jj- inch), owing to the hydraulic upward thrust 
from the stratum of watery sand that underlies the clay. 
It was also found that a settlement of six inches had taken 
place at the north-east angle of the tower. 

After the fall of the Campanile on July 14, 1902, and 
when it had been decided to rebuild it dove era e come era, 
the question arose as to what should be done with the 
original foundations. Though in no way responsible for 
the collapse of the tower, and not exactly in bad condition, 
they still presented some defects, and, above all, they were 
too narrow for so imposing a superstructure. As a matter 
of fact, the area of the foundations extended only four feet 
beyond the spring of the shaft. Indeed, the old foundations 
were never intended to carry a tower of such a height as 
the Campanile. It seems pretty clear from their relation 
to the remains of walls laid bare by the present works that 
the foundations were those, not of a Campanile, but of one 
of the defence towers that formed part of the fortifications 
of the Piazza. No modern architect would venture to go 
upon so restricted a base, even had its condition been 
quite satisfactory. The idea of building on the foundations 
as they were having been abandoned, the question arose 
whether they should be swept away to make room for 
entirely new work, or whether they .should be preserved 
and enlarged so as to form the nucleus of the new founda- 
tions. Around this point a warm polemic was earned on. 
Certain authorities advanced arguments in favour of clear- 
ing away the old foundations. ... On the other hand, a 
group of architects argued that, strictly speaking, what 
had carried the tower once should be able to carry it again ; 
the old foundations were not responsible for the fall, and 
had suffered no damage from the collapse ; it would there- 
fore be amply sufficient to enlarge these foundations and 
to distribute the pressure over a wider area ; there was, 
moreover, considerable danger in meddling with the 
foundation area in such a way as to disintegrate the clay. 
In support of this view came all the sentiment of the city. 
The decision was taken in this sense and was rendered 
irrevocable by the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the new Campanile in the centre of the old foundations, 
a ceremony performed with all pomp on April 25, 1903, by 
the Count of Turin, representing the King, by Pope Pius X., 
then Patriarch of Venice, and a host of international, 
national, and civic notables. But, as a matter of fact, the 
work now approaching completion is a compromise between 
the two conflicting views — a compromise imposed by the 
necessities of the case. 

The question having been settled in favour of preserving 
and enlarging the old foundations, it was resolved, in order 
to secure homogeneity of construction, to proceed by the 
old method of piles, platform, foundations, and base. A 
d'tch— about 16 feet drop — that is, down to the level of the 


pile-heads — was dug all round the old foundations to the 
width of about 12 feet, and carefully bratticed. Into the 
area thus laid bare they proceeded to drive 3,076 piles of 
larch-wood from Cadore, fresh cut so as to ensure the 
presence of abundant resin. The average diameter of the 
piles is 8j inches. Larch was preferred to oak, partly 
because experience has shown its admirable power of 
resisting decomposition when buried in the clay of the 
lagoon bed, partly because larch piles are straight ; whereas 
oak is often bent and twisted, and would therefore have 
left frequent interstices. The piles are, on an average, 13 feet 
long. They were driven home to almost absolute resist- 
ance, that is to say, till they yielded only one millimetre 
to each blow from a weight of 570 lb. raised 4 feet 6 inches. 
They are calculated to have a carrying power of 30 tons 
each, giving a total carrying power of 90,000 tons about ; 
the weight of the tower they are to support being estimated, 
allowing for hollow space, at 20,000 tons. -At the angles 
the piles are in contact with each other ; elsewhere they 
average twelve to the square metre ; the total enlargement 
of the foundation area amounting to 240 square metres. 
While the work of driving the piles was in progress a 
difficulty manifested itself at the weak north-east angle — 
the angle that showed a settlement of 6 inches — the piles 
ran into a pocket of sand, and this sandy stratum was 
found to extend along the northern face of the foundations 
up to the north-west angle. The difficulty was overcome 
by driving thinner and rather longer piles in perfect con- 
tact with each other, until they reached the lower clay bed 
of the pocket. The settlement of the north-east angle 
was rectified by leaving the piles 8 inches higher at this 
point. The driving of these 3,076 piles was a slow process. 
It was carried on by the primitive method of hand-rope 
and pulley and weight; 11 ropes, or canipanclle. and 
11 hands to each pile-driver. Day after day all through 
the summer, from behind the palisade that hid the works, 
came the long, monotonous drone of the foreman giving 
the time to his hands in one of those all but immemorial 
chants to which the foundation piles of Venice have always 
been driven home. . . . 

At length on October 8. 1904, the initial step of pile- 
driving was completed ; and having now reached the level 
of the old platform the question of bonding the new work 
into the old came up for consideration. The new platform 
had to be superimposed upon the old if it was to catch and 
distribute the pressure of the tower. This led to the first 
attack on the old foundations. They were cut into to the 
depth of 8 feet ail round and the new platform in its 
upper layer has been laid on the top of the old ; a union 
which is neither complete nor quite satisfactory. The new 
platform, like the old, is made of two layers of oak beams, 
fresh cut in the forest of Montello. The lower layer runs 
parallel to the sides of the foundations, the upper is laid 
across, but at each angle there is a third layer, placed in 
the form of a fan of seven sticks, an ingenious device by 
which the pressure at the angles is distributed over a wide 
area. The layers are fastened together by wooden pins of 
that hard material dog-wood {Corniolo cornus) and the 
interstices filled in with cement and chips of the porous 
Monselice stone. 

The question of bonding the platform has virtually 
decided the fate of the old foundations, for the incision of 
8 feet all round means 19| feet of new foundations in 
every direction, and leaves only 200 cubic metres of the old 
foundations as a mere nucleus in the centre of the new 
tower. 

On the top of the new platform come the new foundations, 
formed of massive blocks of Istrian stone, cut in parallele- 
pipeds and carefully cemented together. They are in 
11 courses, stepped in from the external limit of the 
new foundations. Istrian stone was selected, rather than 
Euganean, on account of its compacter grain, which 
lesembles that of marble. Thete blocks are bonded into 
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the old foundations to the depth of 6 feet 6 inches, the 
lai'ge-,t blocks being 9 feet 9 inches in length and 4 feet 
7 inches in width ; so that, as a matter of fact, the new 
Campanile will rest almost entirely on new foundations 
and a new platform, while its weight will be borne partly 
by new and partly by old piles. The method adopted lor 
conveying these great blocks was of the most primitive 
kind ;'the method used, no doubt, by the builders of the 
original foundations : they were slowly and laboriously 
hauled by hand, with wooden rollers and ropes, up the 
length of the Piazzetta from the mole where the barges 
were moored. 

But whatever the method the whole work looks massive 
and imposing, sufficient even to exaggeration. The cost 
down to the close of I'.'OI has been i'4,()23, so that when 
the foundations are finished the total expense will probably 
fall well within the t'8,000 estimated for their construc- 
tion. 

Mr. William Glover’s Benefactions. 

Mention was made in the last number of the 
.Tourx.\l of Jlr. ^Ym. Glover’s gift of i.500 to 
the Corporation of Newcastle to celebrate the 
visit of the Institute to Neweastle-on-Tyne, the 
money to be held in trust and the interest applied 
to the purchase of works of art by local artists for 
the Laing Art Gallery. In sending the money to 
the iMayor of Newcastle Mr. Glover added another 
idOO— making JtSOO in all — for the .same object, 
•• in memory,” to quote his letter, “ of my valued 
and esteemed clients in the three counties.” By 
” local artists ” are to be understood those of New- 
castle, Northumberland, and Durham. 

London Building Acts 1894-1905. 

^Ir. Edward Stanford will publish early in 
December a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Bernard Dieksee’s London Buildimi Acts 1894- 
1905, which will contain the full text of the 
various .Acts, including the Amendment .Act of 
the present year. The notes and references to the 
decisions of the High Court have been consider- 
ably extended and brought up to the present date. 

ALLlEf) SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The opening General Meeting was held at the 
(Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Thursday, 16th November, 
when an Address, of which the following are 
extracts, was delivered by the President, Mr. G. 
Bertram Buhner [F.]. 

Cclleagues, Ladies, and Gentlemen, The wheel 
of time has made one more revolution, and I find 
myself addressing you again as President of this 
Society. My long connection with it — extending 
to nearly thirty years — will be evidence to you 
that I have had always a deep interest in your 
welfare, and can assure you that I shall continue 
to take an interest in your prosperity and progress, 


although the time has come when younger and 
more active spirits will have to take the helm and 
steer your barque upon its appointed course. I 
thank the Members of Council for their support 
in the past year, and I am looking forward to the 
assistance of the ATce- Presidents in holding the 
meetings of the coming session. During the year 
we have lost the services of Mr. R. P. Oglesby. 
YMit all know' the usefulness of a Society like ours 
is largely affected by the ability and vigour which 
its Hon. Secretary brings to his task, and in losing 
Mr. Oglesby w'e have lost an official whose 
enthusiasm and devotion to his work attained 
a high pitch, and we offer the thanks of this 
Society to him and our best wishes for success in 
his new’ career. His duties have now’ passed into 
the hands of Mr. .A. E. Kirk, and we welcome him 
as one w’ho w’ill vie w’ith his predecessor in keeping 
this Society in the front rank of the R.I.B.A.’s 
Allied Societies. “We have got the men.” I 
wish I could finish the quotation and say “ w’e 
have got the money, too.” The question of 
finance is becoming a very important one, as our 
treasury is much depleted by the undertakings of 
the last three years, and there is in front of us 
a large amount of work to do, and consequent 
expense if we continue to maintain our support to 
the .Architects’ Enrolment Bill and the Board of 
Education. Our members must consider the 
possibilities of the situation and endeavour to 
strengthen our financial position by every means 
in their power. “ Heaven helps those who help 
themselves,” and we must not rely on the purse 
of an Honorary Treasurer to meet our deficiencies. 
By observing strict economy during the coming 
year I have no doubt we shall have a balance on 
the right side ; but we should much prefer to have 
an ample reserve to meet exceptional calls. I draw 
your attention to this matter in the hope that 
s ome special effort may be made, in which I shall 
be only too glad to bear my part 

May I now say a few’ words to our practising 
members ’? I should like to remind them that the 
alliance of this Society with the Royal Institute 
of British .Architects gives them a direct and 
important influence on the life of our central 
institution, and having as many as seventeen Allied 
Societies their united opinion must carry weight 
with the Institute Council. I w’ould therefore ask 
you to do all in your pow’er to strengthen our 
hands. There are many w’ho continue to give us 
the support of their names and .subscriptions, but 
never take any part in our deliberations, and whose 
advice would be very valuable to us. Also I 
should like to see the Society strengthened by the 
addition of more members throughout the county, 
so that even isolated practitioners through us' 
w’ould obtain a guiding hand in the control of our 
professional interests— a matter at the present 
juncture of paramount importance. 

Our list of honorary members ini«ht also be 
enlarged with advantage. The hope of the archi- 
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lecture of the future is largely dependent on the 
interest the public take in it, and if we can enlist 
the support of men of light and leading outside 
our profession — men who are largely concerned in 
promoting civic and private undertakings — I feel 
sure that nothing but good would result. To 
those who have supported us, in some eases for 
a long period, we owe our thanks 

I am glad to say that the general business of 
the Society pursues the even tenor of its way. Our 
library, safely housed in the premises of the Leeds 
Free Lending Library, remains a useful adjunct of 
our institution. The classes, held in our owm 
rooms and the premises of the Leeds Institute, 
continue to do good work, and we contemplate 
some extensions in this direction to meet the re- 
quirements of day pupils, and the curriculum may 
need some further adjustment to fall in line as far 
as possible with the views of the E.I.B.A. Board of 
Education. Our lecture list is an excellent one, 
and we hope that the goodness of the lecturers in 
coining such long distances to aid and assist us 
will be repaid by an adequate attendance of all 
classes of members and their friends, who can be 
introduced, by permission, to the sessional lectures. 

I have touched lightly on various matters per- 
taining to our Society and its work. I propose 
now to deal with some questions which affect us in 
our relationship with the E.I.B..\. The most 
important of these is the movement in favour of 
registration, and I will briefly outline the steps 
which have been taken in that direction. 

In January 1904 the Institute Council, which 
had been elected to support the movement, 
appointed a Eegistration Committee consisting of 
its own members and representatives of the Allied 
Societies. They appointed a Sub-Committee to 
formulate a scheme for the compulsory training, 
education, examination, and statutory qualification 
of architects. This Committee considered that the 
only way to obtain the above objects was by means 
of Parliamentary powers to prevent any person 
using the title “ architect ” w^ho had not passed 
qualifying examinations such as are now required, 
or will be at the end of 1906, to obtain admission 
to the Institute. The Committee met monthly 
and held morning and afternoon sittings, with the 
result that a Bill entitled “ A Bill to secure the 
Enrolment of Architects ” was drafted, with the 
aid of the Institute solicitors and the eminent 
counsel, Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Clode. At a 
Council Meeting held in June 1905 this Bill was 
adopted and ordered to be circulated, along with 
the Committee’s Eeport. to all members of the 
Institute, and the complete text of the Bill will 
be found in the Institute Journal (No. 17) for 
22nd July 1905, to which I refer my hearers. The 
new Council, recently elected, does not contain the 
personnel W'hich was so active in promoting the 
Bill, and it remains to be seen what steps will be 
taken to utilise the Aveapon forged with such labour 
and assiduity by the Eegistration Sub-Committee. 


The matter will not be allowed to rest, and Ave 
hope to see the Bill introduced into Parliament, 
supported by the Institute, its Allied Societies, and 
the profession generally. The feeling in favour of 
the Bill is, I belieAe, rapidly extending, and if the 
Institute is to represent the profession it must 
sooner or later carry this movement to a successful 
issue. The President and Council Avho perform 
this good work will earn the gratitude of the 
pubhe and the profession, and will lay the founda- 
tions of the Institute for all time. 

Another question in which our interests are 
closely interwoA’en with the Institute is the Educa- 
tion question, and it is a matter of some difficulty. 
Many of the provincial Societies are each in their 
own way grappling with it ; but it has been 
thought that the various systems should he co- 
ordinated, and a uniform system of education 
established. With this object in view a Board 
of Architectural Education was constituted by 
the Institute Council in May 1904, consisting of 
certain members of the Institute, two representa- 
tives of the Architectural Association, and a body 
of advisory members representing the Universities 
and other educational bodies, and including the 
Architectural Schools of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Cardiff. 

The Board has drawn up a curriculum, which it 
recommends for general adoption ; viz. a four years’ 
course, of which the first half shall be spent in the 
schools and the remaining two in an architect’s 
office, school training to be continued through the 
second term — the Board to maintain a supervision 
over the pupils during the whole period. An 
excellent system, but I cannot at present see how it 
is to be carried into execution. The equipment of 
schools or studios would be an expensive matter, 
and eA'en the large towns would have to look to 
the Institute for financial assistance to deA’elop their 
existing schools on these lines, and at the present 
time many pupils go into an architect’s office Avho 
could not afford to leave home and reside in the 
great centres and pay heaAy school fees, in addi- 
tion to the premiums they pay fo enter an 
architect’s office. The whole subject bristles Avith 
difficulties, so far, at any rate, as the provinces are 
concerned, and must recehe the earnest considera- 
tion of the proA'incial Societies if the scheme is to 
be successfully carried into effect. 

There is yet another item to Avhich I should like 
to draw your attention, “ The Conduct of Com- 
petitions.” Nearly every architect has experience 
of the worry and unnecessary expense and trouble 
attending these transactions, and much has been 
done of late years to mitigate the evils. Opinion 
seems yet to be considerably divided on many 
points, and, although the employment of a pro- 
fessional Assessorjis becoming daily more frequent, 
to the adA'antage of the public and the profession, 
the inode of selecting Assessors and the method and 
rules by Avhich they regulate their action have not 
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given entire satisfaction, and call for amendment. 
To my mind we should endeavour to minimise the 
evils by declining competitions unless the com- 
mission to be earned is of a certain amount, and 
Assessors should do all in their power to reduce 
the cost of preparing designs by adopting a small 
scale, and permitting work drawn in pencil, and 
limiting the number of drawings required to a 
minimum. 

It is a great step forward to find that promoters 
are so willing to take the advice of the Institute 
in organising their competitions, and with such an 
opportunity the Council should spare no effort to 
see that the interests of architects are thoroughly 
safeguarded. To the Council of the Institute we 
must look as the champion of this cause. 

Now let me turn from the details which so 
intimately concern us and gi\e some thought to 
the amenities of the city in which we live. As 
artists we desire to see it comely in form and 
colour ; as citizens to find it sweet and sanitary, 
free from all unsightly embellishments, provided 
with open spaces for light and air, and wide streets 
for the circulation of traffic, for some years these 
principles have been recognised by our authorities, 
and praiseworthy effort made in all these directions. 
Why then do we nullify our eti'orts by permitting 
so much that is opposed to them ? Perhaps the 
greatest destroyer of our architectural efforts is 
the advertising fiend, whose emissaries are over- 
running every corner of the city and suburbs. No 
place is safe from their encro.ictmients. The main 
streets of the city, the highways which lead to and 
from it, the country lane — once sacred to rural 
beauty — are alike desecrated by the advertisement 
hoarding and the Haring lettering of the self-seeking 
advertiser. This growing nuisance must be con- 
trolled, and town and country authorities have 
more power to deal with transgressors. Owners 
of projx'rty also could assist by prohibiting their 
tenants from defacing the buildings with sign- 
boards and prominent lettering, confining all 
privileges in this direction within strict limits. 
Half a century has passed away since the French 
imposed restrictions. We have a national Society 
dealing with the que.stion, which was formed in 
1896, and in the spring of this year the Adver- 
tisement Regulation Ihll passed its second reading 
in the House of Lords ; but the evil is .so wide- 
spread that it will be necessary to form an over- 
whelming public opinion which will perceive the 
folly of spending money and effort in beautifying 
our cities and buildings, and mutilating the result 
with flaming advertisements. Yet another feature 
will have to be eliminated if we intend to promote 
the Hi^sthetic treatment of our great thorough- 
fares — the standards and overhead wires in con- 
nection with our tramway system. It is to be 
desired that engineering skill will devise a method 
to bring this about. Another means of obtaining a 
clean and cheerful aspect for our streets is the 
use of cleansable material, such as hard bricks and 


terra-cotta. We have two samples in this city which 
pericdically renew their pristine beauty, and will 
continue to do so for ages to come by the applica- 
tion of water supplied by a hose-pipe. Unfortu- 
nately terra-cotta lends itself so readily to the 
repetition of ornament that there is danger of 
making our designs too elaborate, and the multi- 
plication of ornamental features makes the cleans- 
ing process more difficult. Therefore we should 
aim at plain wall-surfaces, with high-class decora- 
tion sparingly used. 

At the risk of wearying you I will draw your 
attention to one more subject in this connection, 
and not by any means the least. Prevention, it is 
said, is better than cure, and to reduce the dirt and 
smoke created in our vast city is of paramount 
importance, and does not receive the consideration 
it deserves. In private dwellings much may be 
done to reduce the smoke nuisance by using fire- 
places of the most approved design, and in business 
premises by circulating hot water for heating pur- 
poses from a boiler and furnace to which smoke- 
consuming appliances can be attached. The large 
manufacturing concerns are the great producers of 
smoke, and much is done doubtless to keep them 
within bounds ; but I submit there is a field here 
for further effort on the part of designers of smoke- 
consuming apparatus, and the authorities whose 
duty it is to see them appilied. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the attention you 
have given to my desultory remarks, and will con- 
clude my address by supporting the appeal made 
by Mr. Belcher for further help for the .Architects’ 
Benevolent Society. We have arranged to give an 
annual subscription which I should like to see in- 
creased, and Mr. Sydney L. Kitson has kindly agreed 
to act as local Hon. Secretary. I trust that the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society will earn 
di.stinction by doing all in its power to supjport 
this institution in its good work of aiding the sick 
and unfortunate members of our profession. 


MINUTES. II. 

.At the Second General .Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 

held llondiiy. 30th November lilO-j, at 8 n.m. 

Present, Mr. .hdm Belcher. .A.R.A., I'tciiih’nt. in the Chair, 
.>5 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 02 
Associates (including 0 membeis of the Council), 2 Hon 
Associates, and se\eral visituis : the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing held Gth November 1!»0.5 [p. 20J were taken as read 
and bifjiiHd correct. 

The following members attending for the first time .since 
their election were formally admitted and si.'ned the 
resi«:etiye Registers : .John Priestley Briggs and Brook 
Taylor Kitchm, h'lloir '. ; Kenneth Duncan Stewart Robin- 
•^on and Charic'v fjovett Gill, AssutiaWs. 

A Paper on .Some Americ.vn' Mi'xnons or Euechs-,-, 
Bciu.isi.s, by .Mr. K A. Uenell, having been read hv the 
author and discussed, a vote of thanks was passed tJ him 
by acclamation. 
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EXCELLEXCE IX AECHITECTUEE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES, 1905. 
By Professor Aitciiisoy, E.A., 

TAhT PRESIDENT R.I.D.A. ROYAL GOLD MLDALT.IST. 


T hese lectures are mainly addressed to the students of architecture who have not only 
to get their living by the art, but who hope to acquire at least reputation, if not fame. 
But I also want all my audience to take deep interest in architecture and consider 
what it does for a nation, as well as to cultivate such a knowledge of the art as may make 
them more or less judges of the buildings they see. Nothing tends so much to damp the ardour 
of those who practise a fine art as the utter indifference to which it is frequently condemned, 
particularly in the case of our outt art, and that crass ignorance that supposes all the elaborate 
arrangements and beauty of a finished building to be self-made. If there were none who 
could be impressed by the other fine arts, who would take the trouble to study them ? If 
poetry did not cause deep emotion and delight, what poet would take the endless trouble of 
perfecting his efi'usions ? 

It is evident that at certain epochs the desire for certain capabilities is on the top of 
Fortune’s wheel, while at other times the desire for the same capabilities is in the mud. 
I think it is clear that in the fifteenth century the desire of most people in Italy was for 
excellence in the visual fine arts, and in consequence many of the youths born in that century 
ardently desired to be painters, sculptors, and architects. At other epochs, though these fine 
arts may have been desired, the passion was for something else, as it is now for mechanical 
ingenuity in England. About the sixth century b.c., when Pisistratus was King of Athens, 
he must have felt that there was a great longing for poetry among the people he ruled over, 
for he had the scattered remains of Homer’s poetry collected, and made uji by the best poets 
he could get. 

After the victory of the Greeks over the Persians at Marathon, .Eschylus, who fought 
there, wrote his sublime plays. Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound ” will give a better idea of 
them than any prose translation. After the crushing defeat of the Persians at the naval 
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battle of Salamis and at the land battle of Platiea, other poets . sprang up, and architecture, 
sculpture, and painting made great strides, as exhibited at the building of the Parthenon 
by Ictinus, the Propylea by Mnesicles, the colossal statue of Athene in ivory and gold by 
Pheidias, and the marble reliefs on the Parthenon by other sculptors. The only painting that 
could have come down to us is on vases. Sculpture so progressed that it is hardly possible 
to believe that the old iconic figures found in the ruins of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians could have been carved in the same century that produced the sublime sculpture of 
Pheidias and his compeers. The great poets who sprang up about this time were Sophocles 
and Euripides, the tragic poets, and the comic poet Aristophanes, whose sarcasm is well given 
by Ilookham Frere. 

Great architecture has this advantage, that although it is perhaps not so lasting as 
great poetry, it is more striking on account of its size and the labour obviously necessary to 
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produce the form. The architecture of Greece is the most perfect that man has yet invented. 
The shape into which the marble was converted was the most perfect that man could imagine, 
for the atmosphere and sunlight of Greece, the study of light, shade, and shadow, in the 
clear air of Greece, with its Ijlinding sunshine, is quite marvellous. “When I was in Greece 
not twenty years ago, some of the minute architectural mouldings of the Propylea looked as 
perfect as if they had lieen worked yesterday, though the month was November and the hour 
between eight and nine in the morning. The Grecian Doric capital produced the most perfect 
piece of light, shade, and shadow that has ever been invented. 

Viollet-Le-Duc says moulding is architecture ; lie that as it may, it is obviously absurd 
to use mouldings that are generally invisible. In England for months you cannot distimmish 
the columns of a portico from the spaces between them. The Grecian Doric capital in 
England is mostly the least effective of any architectural invention, as the Greek mouldinf^s 
lose all their perfection in our sunless and misty climate. I greatly fear, too, that the 
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English people of our time take so little interest in architecture that no architect takes the 
trouble to invent mouldings" that are effective in our climate. We do not even feel, as 
the Eomans did, how grand buildings impressed strangers as well as their own countrymen. 


I will give you from Ammianus Marcellinus 
the account of the Emperor Constantins’ visit to 
Eome, and of the buildings that most interested 
him. 

“Admiring the temple of the Tarpeian 
Jupiter, which is as much superior to other 
temples as divine things are superior to those of 
men ; and the baths of the size of provinces ; 
and the vast mass of the amphitheatre, so solidly 
erected of Tibertine stone, to the top of which 
human vision can scarcely reach, and the Pan- 
theon with its vast extent, its imposing height, 
and the solid magnificence of its arches, and the 
lofty niches rising one above another like stairs, 
adorned with the images of former emperors ; 
and the temple of the city, and the forum of 
peace, and the theatre of Pompey, and the Odeum, 
and the racecourse, and the other ornaments of 
the Eternal City. 

“ But when he came to the forum of Trajan, 
the most exquisite structure, in my opinion, 
under the canopy of heaven, and admired even 
by the deities themselves, he stood transfixed 
with wonder, casting his mind over the gigantic 
proportions of the place, beyond the power of 
mortal to describe, and beyond the reasonable 
desire of mortals to rival. Therefore giving up 
all hopes of attempting anything of this kind, 
he contented himself with saying that he should 
wish to imitate, and could imitate, the horse of 
Trajan, which stands by itself in the middle of 
the hall, bearing the emperor himself on his back ” 
(Amni. Marcellinus, bk. xv., ch. 5, a.d. 355). 

In the thirteenth century Florence produced 
Dante, one of the great poets of the world, and 
shortly after his death in 1321 immense strides 
were made in the study of the Greek language 
and literature. The fourteenth century was the 



main educational time of the Italians, and in the 
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fifteenth century all the fine arts fiourished ; 

but though the Eenaissance architects were very clever men, they never took the elaborate 
pains that the Greeks took to perfect their mouldings, so that they might excite the perennial 
admiration of mankind. They were satisfied with the dull mediocrity of the Eoman 


mouldings. 

Ernest Eenan speaks with rapture of the beauty and perfection of Greek architecture. 
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and says that he had read of perfection, but never saw it till he went to Athens, and he makes 
fun of the attempts of the liomans and medievals to compare themselves with the Greeks. 

The ol.ject is to show the students how perfection may he attained, for, as Aristotle’says 
in his “ Xicoinachean Ethics," we do not want to study virtue to know what it is, but to become 
virtuous ourselves. Genius, with untiring industry and study, will perfect most things. 

We want to have a clear idea first of what we like ; I mean the proper sequence oT shapes 
vhethei simple or complex. The material we have to work in is mostly moderately fine- 
grained limestone ; marble will not stand our climate. We must also have in mind at what 
season we want our mouldings to show, i.c. whether in clear weather and sunlight, or in slight 
mist, for dense fogs and dense mists render everything invisible. The students have probablv 
noticed that at the ciihiiinating point of Attic architecture, mouldings were scarcely used from 
the top of the capital to the crowning ovolo of the pediment ; at the Parthenon there is only 
one hawk's-bill moulding and one minute bead ; the onlv divergences from plain surfaces and 
their returns at right angles are the splayed soffits of the mutules, the onlv other splays behm 
those of the sinkings of the triglyphs : all these simple forms of elaborate proportions were 
set oft by the most perfect figure sculpture the world has yet seen. For inside work in Emdand 
you may consider yourself in Greece with the brilliant light of electricitv or incandesceid -ms 
instead of the sun. " ‘ 

Locke and Helvetius both believed that a child’s mind when first born was like a sheet 
of white paper with nothing on it, and that it was merely accident that caused the mind to 
proceed in any particular direction ; but man, like other animals, is born with certain instincts 
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as well as with certain capacities— I very much doubt if young wolves or lions could he 
brought up to eat grass and thrive on it. 

As industry is so important a matter in every occupation, it has been the fashion of all 
teachers to pretend that it is mere industry that makes men distinguished, forgetting altogether 
the native capacity and inclination. I recollect when a child being given a story to read which 
told me how some village schoolmaster had got a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and had written 
under it, “What man has done man can do,” intimating that all the young clodhoppers who 
chose to be industrious might find out another law of the universe, if there be one, to compare 
with that of gravity, and make advances in mathematics to rival Newton’s, although De 
Morgan said that when Newton published his Principia he did not believe there were more 
than three people in Europe that could understand it. 

The Latin saw says, “ Poeta nascitur non fit” (a poet is born, not made), which was no 
doubt the result of experience ; but Ben Jonson added this line to it ; 

“ For a good poet’s made as well as born,” 

and that is perfectly true of every inventive fine art. But most of those who have succeeded 
deny the gift of Nature, i.e. that of invention, being born in them, and attribute their excel- 
lence wholly to their own industry and perseverance. It is considered useful for young people 
to be taught untruths, though I have never seen the benefit of it ; and certainly, for our own 
art, it is as well to try to get those who are blessed with the inventive faculty, instead of 
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trying to teach invention to those who are born without it. It is not surprising that industry 
should have been so much insisted on, for nothing can be done without it ; but it has been so 
turned from its original meaning that it has become a curse rather than a blessing. As a 
clever architect said, “ so many mistake industry for talent.” must bear in mind that to 
an intelligent man the fact of his being born with a great mental gift is like the old saying of 
being born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth. It is no credit to the man, while industry is 
a virtue. Nearly all great men have insisted that they were no cleverer than others, and had 
no particular gift. From the necessity of the case, industry must be a very common gift, and 
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can always be taught with the aid of a stick ; so we should have had many Newtons, raanv 
Shakespeares and Miltons, many Turners and Iteynoldses, many Eaffaels and Michelangelos, 
if that genius that has made them foremost in the rolls of fame were to be had by common 
industry. I have noted down a few of the celebrities whose words or actions have pointed 
towards native tastes, but still it is no doubt true that many men born with artistic invention 
have never brought it to perfection from the want of industry. Pope says of himself, 

*• As yet a cliikl nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." 

Blaise Pascal was l)y his father's orders kept ignorant of anything concerned with 
geometry, as the elder Pascal had devoted himself to geometry, and had not made that success 
in the world he anticipated. One day his father wanted Blaise, and, inquiring for him, heard 
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he was playing in the loft. The father went up, and found him trying to solve geometrical 
problems, and to the geometrical figures he had drawn he had given names of his own. Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds, who was so certain about there being no natural tendency to anything in 
children, forgot his own sketch of the bookcase in his father’s room on which his father had 
written “ Done by Joshua out of pure idleness.” I take it for granted that you have all read 
Sir Joshua’s charming and celebrated lectures ; it is in the sixth that he tries to show that 
excellence in painting arises purely from industry. 

When young Michelangelo declared his intention of becoming an artist, his father gave 
him a sound heating, meaning him to become fitted for a podestii like himself, and told his 
brothers of Michelangelo’s determination. Each of the uncles gave their nephew a severe 
beating, as well as verbal advice to fit himself to be a podestd ; but Michelangelo was not to 
be moved ; so they apprenticed him to the brothers Ghirlandajo, and shortly after Michelangelo 
had been articled he corrected some of his masters’ drawing. I do not believe in Sir Joshua’s 
prescription, that by studying the invention of others we learn to invent, unless we naturally 
are gifted with inventive powers. It is a gift, and not a contagious disease that can be caught 
by contact with a person or with his old clothes. 

I think the attempt to turn an iminventive person into an inventive one is like the Indian 
story of turning a Mongol Emperor into a Brahmin. The Wezeer of this Mongol Emperor, a 
Brahmin, who was asked to get the Emperor made a Brahmin, said he would see what he 
could do, and after this conversation, whenever the Emperor looked out of his window, he 
saw some men washing, currycombing, and oiling a jackass, and at last he asked his Wezeer 
what it meant. The Wezeer said, “ Your Highness, they are trying to turn the jackass into a 
horse.” The Emperor said, “ That is ridiculous, they are different animals,” to which the Wezeer 
replied, “ It is not more difficult to do that than to turn a Grand Mongol into a Brahmin.” 

I think the most important secret that Vitruvius has disclosed to us is that upon the 
design and symmetry of temples, in which he tells us the design of temples depends on 
symmetry, the rules of which architects should be most careful to observe. Symmetry arises 
from proportion, which the Greeks called avaXo'^ia. Proportion is a due adjustment of the 
size of the different parts to each other and to the whole ; on this proper adjustment symmetry 
depends. Hence no building can be said to be well designed which wants symmetry and 
proportion. In truth, they are as necessary to the beauty of a building as to that of a well- 
formed human figm’e. 
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8AOTA SOPHIA, OONSTAATIXOl LE, AXD ST. MASK'S, VEXICE. 

By Wji. Bkindlkv. 


O N revisiting the Church of Santa Sophia, 
Constantinople, in May this year, I was 
pleased to find that visitors are again allowed 
to ascend into the Women’s Gallery. 

I was there on a very bright day, and on 
examining the frieze, the top band of the marble 
wall linings, which is executed in a very rare 
marble — rosso cipollino — and runs round the gal- 
lery, I observed that about one third of the marble 
has been at some date stolen, also a number of large 
panels in the same marble from the body of the 
church. This is now replaced with plaster, which 


is painted in purple, reds, and whites, to represent 
the real marble, and they have further copied the 
opening-out of the slabs to complete the pattern ; 
hut they forgot to put in the vertical joints, so the 
sham is readily seen. 

When we look from this church to St. Mark's, 
Venice, and San Vitale, Eavenna, we find out at 
once who stole the marble, and have to confess 
that it wa.s the same Venetians that plundered the 
Church of the Apostles for other marbles, even 
taking away the “ Sarcophagi,” which they cut up 
for balustrading to the gallery in St. Mark’s ; and 
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this rare rosso cipollino they used for the large 
panels in the north and south aisles of the nave 
and on the walls of the chapel in the north 
transept. The remainder was used again, frieze 
fashion, in San Vitale, Ravenna. 

In Santa Sophia over this marble frieze is a 
band of comparatively modem plaster-moulded 


filled and painted the matrix, from whence the 
marble had been abstracted. It is done mth so 
little taste that in some places the reverse mould 
is actually used for variation as an enrichment. 

The two large water vessels, globe-shaped, each 
out of a single block, some five feet in diameter, 
used for ablution, are said to be in alabaster. 
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foliage about nine inches deep. I think that 
probably this replaces a white marble carved band, 
with large roll moulding hollow and perforated, 
similar to the one in the earlier Church of St. 
Sergius, or like the one in the aisles of the Church 
of Santa Sophia itself. 

This present plaster enrichment must have been 
done by the Turks at the same time that they re- 


After careful examination I am convinced that they 
are made out of the marble of the island of Marmora 
m the Sea of Marmora, the semi-translucency 
being caused by hand-rubbing in the act of 
ablution the same effect as “elbow grease” to 
the marble church-door jambs of Italy, 

The accumulation of thick carpets that used to 
cover up the pavement in the body of the church 
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have now been removed and replaced by carpets 
representing a series of prayer rugs, each of the 
same pattern, so every worshipper gets allotted the 
same space. The pavement is now seen to consist 
of a series of large thick slabs of Marmora marble 
fixed diagonally in rows, each slab measuring from 
ten to twelve feet long and about four feet wide. 
On the north side a wide band of verde antico is 
inserted, forming a square of similar dimensions to 
the one in the Women’s Gallery, where the pave- 
ment is the same white slab treatment as below. 

These quarries of Marmora are still in full work 
and produce all the monumental and building 
marble used in Constantinople. Hundreds of 
Turkish masons may be seen daily executing most 
excellent work, all by hand labour, some of which 
is very elaborate. 

As beautiful as the interior of this church is in 
colour effect, I find that all the marble used came 
from but very few quarries. Practically the whole 
of the .supporting monolith columns, except those 
in the Exedras, which are in Egyptian porphyry, 
are in Thessalian green (verde antico). The door 
jambs, step thresholds, and some of the wall panels 
are also verde antico, others being Carystian 
cipollino, the reds and red-veined being Synadic 
and Laconian, with some Oriental alabaster. All 
the whites, with few exceptions, are local, from the 
Sea of Marmora. 

The historic Church of the Holy Apostles, which 
was the burial-place of the Emperors, would seem 
to have been pulled down by the Sultan Mo- 
hamed II. to make room for his own mosque. 
This church, like Santa Sophia and St. Sergius 
(Little Sophia), would no doubt be rich in coloured 
marbles, which have certainly not fared the same 


fate as befell the Imperial tombs at the hands of the 
Venetians. The present mosque of Mohamed erected 
on the site contains in its courtyard arcading four- 
teen large monolith columns of Byzantine date, 
eight being verde antico and six Egyptian granite. 

Another mosque on the summit of an adjoining 
hill, Sultan Bayazid, has in the courtyard arcade 
fourteen monolith columns about fifteen feet long, 
ten of which are in verde antico and four in 
Egyptian porphyry. These columns have annulets 
of bronze top and bottom, as in Santa Sophia. 
There is also used round the fountain in the centre 
of the court eight monoliths, about twelve feet 
high, six of which are in verde antico, one granite, 
and one Synadic. The pavement also contains 
plaques of Egyptian porphyry with broad bands of 
verde antico. 

It seems not improbable that the whole of these 
thirty-six monolith shafts originally belonged to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

The great mosque of Suliman the Magnificent 
contains no fewer than eighteen monolith shafts of 
verde antico, and others of porphyry and Synada, 
and one circular plaque of Egyptian porphyry 
eleven feet in diameter. This plaque, with those 
of similar size in Eome, may have been part of 
one of the missing drums of the Column of 
Constantine slabbed up. The lesser discs and rect- 
angular slabs may have come from the destroyed 
palace of Constantine. 

The city wall alongside the Sea of Marmora is 
being rapidly destroyed. Here Byzantine monolith 
shafts, chiefly Proconesian, may be counted by 
hundreds, with carved caps and bases. Nothing 
better in Constantinople shows the awful destruc- 
tion that has taken place since Byzantine times. 
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XOTE,-^ OX THE LOXDOX BUILDIXO AOT.-s (AMEXDMEXT) ACT 1905.* 

l^y William Wooduard [/a]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mondiy, 4th December 1905. 


W E all kn nv that during the last few years 
the London County Council have not been 
sati.slied with the x)ower3 conferred upon 
them by the London Building Act 1H94, and the 
other Acts, By-laws, and Eegulations with which 
they liave been armed, or with which they have armed 
themselves. Those of us, however, who have had 
dealings with the London County Council and 
otlier constituted anthoritie.s in Lmdon might 
ha\e. not nnreasonahly perhaps, arrived at the 
conclusion that not only were there amply sutlicient 
powers under the Acts Ac. referred to to protect 
life and property in Lonilon, and to secure healthy 
occupation, but that if, say, at least half of those 
powers were wiped out. London architects, owners, 
and dwellers would he all the better for the opera- 
tion. 

It has been said to me, when I have complained, 
as 1 have, and as 1 shall continue to elo to the cud, 
of the enormous amount of unnecessary work 
thrown upon architect.s in the endeavour to meet 
the requirements of public bodies, particularly 
under the Amendment Acts now under notice, 
“ Well, what have you to grumble at? There will 
be plenty ( f work put in your way." Biut 
I am (piite Certain that I only echo tlie sentiments 
of the architectural profession ivhen 1 say that 
we do not desire to run up hea\y bills against 
our clients for work which we know, as practical 
men, to be quite iinnecessarv, regarded either from 
the point of view of public protection or of artistic 
and scientific propriety. 

It is a curious fact that the latest exhibition of 
greed on the part of the L ndon County Council 
to bring iidditional matter within the purview of 
their motherly, I had almost said ‘■grandmotherly,” 
attentions has its origin in the lameiitahle in- 
efficiency of the very body now clamouring for 
further powers. It was the fire iti Queen Victoria 
Stre t in -lane 1902, where the lives of some poor 
girls were lost, largely owing to the inefficiency of 
the London County Council Eire Brigade, which 
led to such a public outcry, that, in order to save 
its own face, Ain^uidment Acts for the protection 
of the public from the risk of fire have been from 
time to time brought forward by the London 
County Council, now culminating in this Amend- 
ment Act of 1905, which is really an Act to afford 
means of escape from buildings in case of fire. 
And when we remember the population of London, 
and how very few person.s in profxirtion to that 


population lose their lives from fire, we may 
expre.s.s .surprise why so tremendou.s an Act should 
have been passed for so small a purpose. It will 
be readily admitted by this Meeting that much 
improvement in the Fire Brigade of the London 
County Council has been made .since 1902, and 
that what has been done in that direction has 
rendered only the more unneces.sary this new Act. 

In opening what I hope will be an interesting 
discussion this evening 1 shall not deal with the 
sections of the Act which do not, in my opinion, 
directly concern architects at the rnoment, but 
confine my.self to brief comment upon certain 
sections, leaving to the discussion the bringing 
forward of fresh ideas. 

Fortunately, the present Amendment Act has 
had some of its sting taken out by the fact that 
many of its provisions are referable to the Tribunal 
of Appeal as at present constituted under the Act 
of 1 h 91. It will be reiuembored that in the 
previous Amendment Act, which was withdrawn, 
the existing Tribunal of Appeal was attacked in 
rather liad fashion, and a new Tribunal was 
attempted to be created, which would have been 
to all intents and purposes a creature of the 
London County Council. We may all, I think, 
.safely rely upon the Tribunal to uphold the 
rcasonablu provisions of the new Act, and to clip 
the wings of arbitrary and unnecessary inter- 
ference. 

On 1st .lamiary 1900 we shall be under what 
i.s termed “ The London Building Acts, 1891 to 
1905,” and on that day “London” (the new Act 
gi es no further) will be subject to their several 
provisions. The interpretation of the word 
“owner ” and the word “ rackrent ” will give rise, 
I think, to some nice arguments hereafter which 
will bring grist to the jnilL of the lawyers, as all 
Acts of Parliament seem designed to do. The inter- 
pretation of the Word " plan-. ” is given as “ plans, 
sections, and elevations.” Wiiy, after all the liti- 
gation and tri)uble we have Lad over the word 
“l)lans in the Act of 1891, the new Act did not 
use the term “drawings" instead of “plans” I 
cannot guess, ain! as, m .sub-section (2) of .section 6 
Itlie mt.-rpretation sectioui, it is laid down that 
m-.rd> and expressions used in the new Act bear 
the me.uungs as.signeil to them by the Act of 1891, 


* Iiute- weu- liroiiared by the .\uthur it the 
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etc., which we nil knoiv have puzzled Judges as 
well as architects, we cannot be said to have gone 
very far ahead in that direction. 

As regards the buildings affected on 1st January 

1906, Section 7 applies to certain new buildings, 
and there must be deposited at the County Hall the 
plans and particulars thereof, together with a copy 
(which may be a sun-print or photograph) of such 
plans showing “ the means of escape proposed to 
be provided in connection with such building.” 
The Council is confined to one month after the 
deposit of the plan.s, enlarged to two months 
during the Vacation between 1st August and 
11th September, to refuse to approve these plans, 
or to state conditions on which they will approve ; 
but they are to give all their reasons for their 
refusal or conditions of approval, and if no such 
notice is given to the applicant within such period, 
approi'al by the Council is to be deemed to have 
been given. 

8ub- section (2) of Section 7 provides for a cer- 
tificate by the Council, before the upper story of a 
high building is occupied, that proper mean.s of 
escape have been provided, and fourteen days are 
given to the Council to notify its refusal and the 
grounds thereof, which, if not done, the certificate 
shall be deemed to have been duly issued, 

Hub-section (3) of Section 7 sets forth in a most 
e.xhaustive manner the sort of alterations or addi- 
tions made to a building which will render the 
certificate issued by the Council void and of none 
effect, so that practically we shall always have the 
Council with us. 

Section 9 begins to operate on 1st -January 

1907, and takes within its purview certain existing 
buildings. This purview is indeed an extended 
one, for, with the exception of a dwelling-house 
occupied as .such by not more than one family, it 
includes a very large number of the most im- 
portant buildings in London. It takes in para- 
graph (a) of sub-section (1) a “ high building ” or 
(b) “ a building in which sleeping accommodation 
is provided for more than twenty persons, or which 
is occupied by more than twenty persons, or in 
which more than twenty persons are employed.” 
A “high building” means any building any story 
whereof is an “ upper story,” and “upper story” 
mean.s “ any story the level of the surface of the 
floor whereof is at a greater height than 50 feet 
above the level of the footway.” It should be 
carefully noted that what was deemed a safe 
height in the Act of 1894 — viz. 60 feet — has been 
now reduced to 50 feet, and this will l)ring in a 
very large addition to the number of existing 
buildings to be brought under the Couiicil’-s 
domination. The inodiis oijcraiidi under this very 
important section appears to be as follows : — “The 
Council is to form an opinion as to whether or 
not these certain existing buildings are not pro- 
vided with a proper and sufficient means of escape 
therefrom in case of fire,” and it must be admitted 


that this power to form an opinion is a very wide 
one indeed. It of course gives power to enter 
buildings, to take plans, elevations, and sections of 
them, and then within the quiet solitude of Spring 
Hardens they will be subject to that critical 
analysi.s with which some of us are familiar. And 
if the Council cannot bring within its notion of 
what is not “proper and sufficient'' pretty tvell 
every building in London (with the exception, of 
course, of certain “ exempted buildings ” under the 
Act) over 50 feet in height, or containing sleeping 
accommodation for tnore than twenty persons, 
then 1 am unaware of those attributes of the 
Council which in many instances have brought 
them into somewhat public prominence. 

Wlien the Council have arrived at the opinion 
required “ they may at any time serve on the 
owner of such building a notice requiring him to 
provide such means of e.scape as can be reasonably 
required under the circumstances of the ease.” 
I look forward with much interest to the glorious 
fights there will be over the interpretation of the 
word “ reasonable ” ; and, curiou.sly enough, no 
guidance as to the word “reasonable ” is afforded 
us under the interpretation clauses of the Act. 
The notice referred to is to “ specify in detail the 
requirements of the Council.” We have no ground 
for calling into question the ability of the Council 
to detail this notice, and the owner of the building, 
the .subject of the notice, i.s to “ do all such works 
and things as may be necessary to comply with 
the requirements of the Council under this sec- 
tion.” It is true the owner may witliin twenty- 
one days of the notice submit to the Council 
“ alternative proposals,” and if the Council accept 
these he need not go on with the others. 

Sub-section (4) of Section 9 does not authorise 
the Council to require any means of escape from 
any story of certain buildings other than the 
“ upjier story.” In other words it would appear 
to be lawful to be burnt to death at a height of 
40 feet, but not at a height of 50 feet. 

Section 10 suh-sectiuu (1) refers to projecting 
shops. The “projection ” is, under the Act, 
“ 7 feet or more beyond the main front of any 
building of which it forms part, and in which any 
jiersons are employed or sleep.” In all such cases 
the projection is to be provided by the owner 
“ with a roof constructed of fire-resisting materials 
not less than 5 inches thick.” This clause will 
affect many hundreds of shopkeepers in the 
metroirolis, and it largely depend.s upon the adminis- 
tration of the clause whether an owner’s business 
is to be stopped, or whether be may he permitted — 
as I think later on in the .\ct tvill be permitted — 
to 2tug the ceiling joists from the uiJper surface 
and to render the roof fire-resisting, or whether he 
will be comjrelled to take off roof and ceiling to 
form the fire-resisting covering referred to. The 
clause gives permission to construct a “ lantern 
light” or “ventilating cowl” in this roof, but 
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it must not be less than G feet from the main 
front of the building. What harm a "lantern 
light ’ ’ or “ ventilating cowl ’ ’ would work in case 
of fire if either were placed 3 feet from such wall 
I know not. 

Section 12 deals with dormer windows or 
doors opening on to roofs, or other proper means 
of access to roofs, and 1 do not think any reason- 
able objection can be urged by architects to this 
clause. 

Section 13 deals with the “ conversion of build- 
ings," which really means that practically no 
alteration can be made in a building which will 
render it not m conformity with the provisions of 
this Act without the consent in writing of the 
Council. This is another section which, to my 
mind, intrenches upon the domain of occupancy, 
and it may be stretched to any length by a “ busy- 
body ’’ controlling authority, as the section goes on 
to say that “ ‘ convert ’ shall include any change of 
user whether involving any structural alteration or 
not, and notice of sucli conversion shall be given 
to the district surveyor by the owner or occupier of 
the building to be converted.” 

Sections 10, 17, and IS deal with district sur- 
veyors, their duties and their fees, and Section 17 
converts, 1 think, district surveyors into policemen 
or detectives. 

Section 22 refers to appeals to the Tribunal, 
which may be made within two months after the 
owner may be dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of the Council under certain sections, and 1 may 
add, with pleasure, that the power to so appeal 
extends to several important sections. 

Section 23 is one which more nearly upsets the 
idea of an Englishman that " his house is his 
castle.” It gives power to the Council, their 
othcers, and district surveyors at all reasonable 
times and after reasonable notice to “ enter, 
inspect, and examine any building, structure, or 
premises to which they have rea.sonable grounds for 
tliinking that the provisions of this Act apply.’’ 
•J edging by the prying proclivities of some sanitary 
inspectors, who very quickly form what are, to their 
minds, " reasonable grounds tor thinking," i tremble 
for the man who has a building more than oO feet 
high from the pavement, or who has premises 
which afford sleeping accommodation tor more 
than 20 persons. 

Section 24 deals with penalties for non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Act, and I 
commend the damnatory paragraphs of this 
section to all would-be offenders who may think 
that they can successfully evade the thoughtful 
care of their protectors. No, the lawyers have 
been at work here, as one gathers by the use of the 
words “ knowingly and wilfully”; and I re.spect- 
fiilly caution every "owner” against "knowingly 
and wilfully ” doing anything in this world with- 
out the consent of the Council. 

Section 28 is marginally described as “For 
Protection of Inns of Court,” and this is the 


only piece of real humour which I have detected 
in the Act, because it turns out that the Honourable 
bocieties respectively of the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn 
shall be exempt from the operations of the Act ; 
in other words, the whole of the lawyers occupy- 
ing these Inns may be left to be burnt to death 
under the sub-heading of "Protection.” We in 
this room know a great many lawyers in those 
Inns, and we raise our voices against selecting 
them to remain victims of risks which no other 
members of the community may incur. 

There are several other exemptions from the Act 
which I think ought not to be, because it seems as 
if the rich owners of London can secure exemption 
from these serious inroads upon property', whilst 
the poorer owmers are, nolens volens, brought 
within the range of what will in many instances 
prove to be ruinous requirements. 

The first schedule of the Act deals with fire- 
resisting materials, and I am somewhat surprised 
to find “ granite ” in the list. Of course there is 
not a building material in existence which will 
not go in a furious fire, and granite would 
probably be the first to spht up and lead to a 
catastrophe. 

In the case of hard woods, the thickness is 
reduced from 2 inches to 1-| inch finished thick- 
ness, but I have always thought that in staircases 
the wall strings certainly need not be as thick as 
the other parts. In sub-section [7) of the schedule 
certain squares of glass specified are not to exceed 
“ 16 square inches ” ; whether that means a square 
4” X 4" or a square 1' 4" x V 4 ’ I do not know. 

The second schedule deals with fees payable to 
district surveyors, and I think it wTll be generally 
conceded, bearing in mind the status of many 
of our district surveyors, that however much money 
the Council may have wasted or may waste on 
this Act, they are certainly not wasting much on 
the fees to be paid to district surveyors. 

1 have thus given a general flying comment upon 
the Act. We must remember that it is an Act and not 
a Hill, and we must all do the best we can with it. 
Its success or failure will depend very largely upon 
the manner in which it is administered, and we in 
this room will not condemn the administrators 
until they have had a fair trial. If the officials 
who will have to do the work will bring to bear 
uyioii the provisions of the Act sound common 
sense, and keep the spirit of the Act, rather than 
the letter, always before them, much trouble will 
be saved. Every living man and vvoman dreads 
death from fire, and fair and reasonable protection 
can be afiorded them quite as much by the prac- 
tical exercise of common sense as by' the exhibition 
of fads and tancEs which too often characterise 
constituted authorities. 

As to the drafting of the Act, I think it is much 
clearer on the whole than many other Acts ; but it 
would have been still clearer if it had been punc- 
tuated. A by Acts of Parliament should not be 
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made intelligible by punctuation Heaven only 
knows. 

As regards the general provisions for escape by 
roofs, I think power should have been given to 
compel adjoining and recalcitrant owners to con- 
sent to ladders being attached to their premises — 
these would help both sides — but I see nothing to 
prevent an adjoining owner objecting to ladders 
which would allow an applicant to conform to the 
new law. 

We will all trust to the Council to administer 


the Act in a reasonable manner ; if they do, they 
will have the assistance and co-operation of all 
architects ; if they do not, they must look forward 
to constant attempts at evasion and to bitter 
litigation, which will neither protect lives nor 
advance the real interests of the biggest metro- 
polis in the world. 

I should like to add that a well-written leading 
article on the new Act appeared in The Builder of 
18th November last, the reading of which I com- 
mend to all those w’ho have not yet perused it. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Henhy T. Hake, Vice-President , in the Chair. 


Mr. -I. Douglass Mathews [F.] said that, 
as Chairman of the Committee of the Institute 
appointed to deal with the Act, he thought it only 
right that he should give some explanation as far 
as he was able. Mr. Woodward’s remarks were very 
much to the point, and in some cases very amusing. 
He was glad to see that there was scarcely any 
point he had touched upon that had not received 
the very careful attention of the Institute Com- 
mittee, and also the very full consideration of the 
House of Commons and the Lords’ Committees. 
Many days (something like twelve or thirteen) were 
given to the consideration of the preamble alone. 
It was urged by many concerned that the best 
thing would be to get the Amendment Bill with- 
drawn ; and that as the County Council desired to 
have an amendment of the Building Act, the two 
should be considered together and come on in a 
future Session. The first thing was for the County 
Council to prove the case for the preamble, and that 
was done by the Superintending Architect and the 
Chief of the Fire Brigade. As a matter of fact, it 
w'as never expected that the conduct of the case 
would be in that direction. It seemed a small 
matter to decide w'hether it was desirable to pro- 
mote the Bill this Session, or to postpone it. This 
course having been adopted, days w’ere occupied in 
the examination and cross-examination of these 
two gentlemen, and by that means the Committee 
had, as they thought, the facts before them, and at 
last decided that the preamble w'as proved. So much 
time having been taken with the preamhle but 
little time was possible for the consideration of 
the clauses, and many of these w'ould bear improve- 
ment at the present time. With regard to the first 
point Mr. Woodward had mentioned, as to fire protec- 
tion by the County Council, the Institute took a very 
strong line, and in fact the point was raised entirely 
by the Institute. Their point was this : The County 
Council w'ere the fire authority for London, and 
therefore it was maintained — and the point was 
put very clearly indeed by counsel, Mr. Pembroke 
Stephens, K.C. — that the first duty of the County 
Council was to secure the provision of every possible 
means of escape from the outside of buildings. The 


Institute Committee had a very strong point there, 
as by their own statistics the County Council 
showed that within (so far as he remembered) seven 
years the loss of life through large fires had been 
gradually reduced from 5'3 to 1'8, especially in the 
last three years. That showed plainly the import- 
ance of attacking fires as they originated. The 
Queen Victoria Street fire brought general attention 
to the subject. He did not think there was the 
least doubt that the great loss of life there was due 
to the want of a proper ladder to reach to the upper 
windows. The poor creatures in the upper floor 
were evidently expecting a fire-escape to be brought 
to them, as it had been brought to the floors below’. 
It was not a matter of getting on to the roof. In 
the excitement no staircase could possibly have 
saved those poor creatures. Great stress w’as laid 
on the necessity of the Council dealing with such 
a case as that. In recent years there had been 
a substantial diminution in the loss of life, and 
excellent, means were now brought to bear on 
the slightest fires. That show’ed plainly enough 
that the external work of the County Council ought 
to receive, and had received, considerable attention. 
The constitution of the Tribunal of Appeal was 
fiercely contested throughout the progress of the 
Bill ; but it was not finally dealt with until almost 
the day before the Bill was passed. The Tribunal 
of Appeal in the Bill was proposed to be differently 
constituted from the present, but he was glad to say 
that all the opposing bodies were in favour of the 
present Tribunal of Appeal. The Institute Com- 
mittee thought that the Tribunal of Appeal should 
be duplicated ; but although it w’as not provided 
for by the Bill, he understood means would be taken 
to this end. He was sorry to say that he only 
knew by accident, about an hour previous to this 
meeting, of Mr. Woodward’s Paper. He should 
like to have had an opportunity of considering it 
a little more in detail. With regard to the matter 
of plans or drawings, they knew that lawyers always 
considered that all draw’ings were plans, and the 
words were retained. With regard to plans, it 
would be found that under the new Act there 
was considerably less labour required compared 
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with that proposed in the draft Bill. The trouble 
and expense of preparing useless drawings were very 
strongly brought before the Committee, and it was 
not for want of urgent representation that the 
reijuirements were not le.s.s than allowed. Every- 
body believed that the Council meant to carry this 
Act through in a fair and not in a rigid spirit, 
which might tend to thwart it. In the case of the 
Factories and Workshops Act, he belie^ed that the 
administration in the last two or three years had 
tended in that direction. He was certain that the 
County Council had seen from this long examina- 
tion, and the strong opposition from some of the 
opposing bodies, that it meant something more than 
red tape. There would be, he thought, e\'ery 
desire shown by the County Council to make the 
Act a workable one ; but the difficulty was to 
know where to draw the line. But if it was to 
prevent loss of life by fire it was no use making 
an Act of Parliament that would be absolutely 
useless, and therefore it contained stringent re- 
(piirements which were neces'^ary if it was to be of 
any use at all. The drawings required were only 
those necessary to show what was intended for 
the fire-escape. Again, with regard to the cer- 
tificate of the Council, it is provided that the 
Council were to have a certain time in which to 
accept the plans ; and if they were not objected to 
within fourteen days, then it was to lie as.sunied 
that the County Council had adopted them. That 
w'ould save a great deal of trouble and worry. With 
regard to the next point the case might be as 
iMr. Woodward said : a building might be passed 
for a iiarticular purpose and then used for 
another. Tt it w,i> used for the storing of in- 
llammablo material or thing.s of that kind, what 
was considered a safe building to-day might 
he a very unsafe one to-morruw ; and there- 
fore it ttas necessary to deal with it. As 
to Ics.sening the height of high buildings, 
they knew GO feet was the original height, and it 
was now reduced to .50 feet. The reason of that 
was that the Chief of the Fire Brigade distinctly 
pointed out tliat theie was a far greater po'-.sibilitv 
of saving life 50 than GO tec-t from the pavement. 
A computation «a^ made of the numbi'rof buddings 
between 50 and (iO feet ; and although there were in 
this particular neighliourhord very high buildings, 
taking London >jenerallv there was a very small per- 
centage of buildings between the heights of 50 and 
60 feet, and therefore tlie Ci)mniitteo pissed the 
clause. Another point was that instead of the 
County Council forcing their own reiiuireiuents 
upon persons, they were (ptite willing fur the plans 
to be sent to them with ■-ugge-.tions ; and therefore 
it would be for the Council to approve rather than 
to reapiire very important alterations. In reference 
to projecting shop', the hmsou of no lantern being 
within 7 feet was that it was necessary so that the 
firemen should have the o]ipnrtunity of putting their 
ladders up against the front of the house.' The 
Bill as drafted forbade having any skylight or any 


means of lighting for a very considerable distance. 
That was reduced. The E.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ 
Institution together proposed a modification which 
allowed a lantern to be formed at the front ; 6 feet 
was to he allowed, but it did not deal with the 
distance from the party-wall, which was desired, and 
the limit of the areas of light was omitted. The 
great point was that, taking large front shops where 
many great fires have occurred, the flames naturally 
attacked the roof, which, especially in long shops, 
was the only escape for the inmates. Therefore 
the roof should be fireproof, or rather fire-resisting ; 
concrete pugging between the joists might be used 
so as not to interfere with the ceilings of the shops. 
With regard to the Englishman’s house being 
his castle, it used to be believed that that was so ; 
but he was afraid that the idea had been given up a 
great many years ago. Whether it was invaded by 
the inspector of the water company or of the gas 
company, or what not, one’s house seemed to be at 
the mercy of anybody who chose to come in. But 
still the special object of this Act was to take means 
to prevent loss of life from fire, and not to wait 
until a fire had occurred. He did not quite agree 
that district surveyors were to be degraded to 
policemen just yet. As a matter of fact, what was 
felt was that the district surveyor should have the 
superintendence after the Council had approved the 
drawings, and that the matter should be in his 
hands rather than in the hands of an outside 
officer of the Council. In the case of a complaint 
notice would be given to the County Council, and 
they would require their own officer, or the di.striet 
surveyor, to make a report ; but, in any case, what- 
ever was required by the Council would be handed 
over to the district surveyor rather than to some other 
officer. In reference to the penalties, the amounts 
wem heavy, not exceeding £20, and FlO a day if the 
no^ticc was not complied with. It was thought that 
to was quite sufficient, and AlO would meet the 
case. .\s to the exemption of the Inns of Court, it 
was well known that the gentlemen of the long robe 
were the masters of the situation. If they were 
di.spo.sed to .save themselve.s a fewpounds or shillings 
and to risk their lives, it was a matter for them. It 
was, however, not new legislation. There were 
other bodies repre.sented, practically all of them 
. representing individual intere.sts. The O 2 ipo.sition 
of the Institute was on general grounds, and for the 
lienclit of the public. One objection was the limita- 
tion of twenty jiersons inhabiting buildings or being 
enpiloyed there. They tried to "get the "words im 
serted “ employed above the ground floor,” but they 
could not convince the Parliamentary Committee, 
and it now .stood without those words. Many ware- 
house.s and busine.ss buildings had a great portion 
of the einiilovees on tlie ground floor, and therefore 
it wa.s unnecessary to take all these precautions 
when lira ctically the peiqile could, if a fire occurred, 
run out at the front door with the greatest ease. 
M hen he was sqieaking about proving the jireamble, 
he should have mentioned that under ordinary 
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circumstances he should have been called to give 
evidence after the Council had opened their case ; 
but he felt that he should not be acting rightly on 
the part of the Institute by trying to prevent the 
passing of a Bill of this kind. They did not desire 
to do this, but merely to make it a workable Act, 
and he therefore thought it much better to reserve 
any evidence until they came to the clauses, other- 
wise they should be doing more harm than good. 
The Institute would not like it to appear as if they 
had opposed the passing of an Act which was in 
the interest of the protection of the general public 
from death by fire. With regard to fireproof 
material their Committee had a good deal to say 
upon that, and the Council met them in several 
ways. There was difficulty under the Factory Acts 
in knowing w'hether the 2 inches meant 2 inches or 
IJ finished ; and they got it limited to 1-| inch 
thick, Mr. Woodward need not be afraid with 
regard to the 4 inches by 4 inches. It w'ould 
be 16. 

Mr. WooDW'AED ; It really means 4 inches by 
4 inches, then ? 

Mr. M.vthews (continuing) : Yes. He was glad 
to know that the drafting of the Bill had come 
out so well as it had after passing through the 
mill. It was a far-reaching Bill, and he thought 
that altogether it was understandable. He hoped 
that it would be administered in a fair and reason- 
able way ; if so, good would be the result. 

Mr. E. A. Geuning [J^.] said he felt very 
strongly that they ought to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Woodward and to IMr. Mathews for the very 
clear and definite explanations of the Act which 
they had given to the Meeting. As regards the 
Tribunal of Appeal, the members of that Tribunal 
had felt deeply the loyalty of the profession to them, 
both surveyors and architects. The Tribunal 
tendered their most hearty thanks for the way in 
W'hich the profession supported the Tribunal 
against the false accusations of representatives of 
the London County Council, who challenged their 
character and their capacity. Mr. Mathews had 
mentioned the wish that the Tribunal should be 
duplicated. The Tribunal themselves felt that this 
ought to be so, and they were now making arrange- 
ments to ask the different parties who nominated 
the members of the Tribunal to ajjpoint substitutes, 
W'hich would be done in due course. There would 
be no difficulty at all about this ; for some years 
before he was a member of the Tribunal he held 
the appointment from the Council of the Institute 
as a substitute for the late Mr. Arthur Cates. He 
moved that a hearty vote of thanks be passed to 
Mr. Woodward and Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthoepe, M.A. [F.], said he 
wished to thank Mr. Woodward for bringing this 
important matter forward. With regard to the 
Act, he wMs sorry Mr. Woodward had not been 
down at the House to give his criticisms of it. 
They ought to know' what the Act was that they 


had to deal with. It would be a very serious 
matter to a great many owners in London. Shortly, 
the Act was divided into four parts ; the first one, 
namely Section 7, which was to come into force 
in January next, dealt with every new building 
the top floor of which was 50 feet above the level 
of the pavement, or which was occupied by more 
than twenty persons, or in which twenty j^ersons 
slept or were employed. It dealt with either a 
high building or a twenty-person building. Such 
a building, unless only occupied by one family, 
must be constructed in accordance with plans to 
be approved by the Council. With regard to w'hat 
Mr. Woodward said about sub-section (4) dealing 
with a 50-foot building, that meant, as far as he 
read it, that in a 50-foot building (which was not 
a twenty-person building also) sufficient means of 
escape need only be provided from the top. With 
regard to a twenty-person building, sufficient means 
of escape must be provided for all the floors. That, 
he thought, was quite clear. Section 9 was retro- 
spective dealt with existing buildings exactly on 
the lines of Section 7. A building used for one 
family only, if it had more than twenty people 
in it, was exempt from both these sections. Sec- 
tion 9 dealt with existing buildings, and did not 
come into force until January 1 907. Any dwelling- 
house occupied by more than one family' which was 
a high building — that is, a building 50 feet above 
the level of the pavement— had to have sufficient 
means of escape at the top ; and any building 
occupied by more than twenty persons, or in which 
more than twenty persons were employed, had 
likewise to have the consent of the Council, and 
approval of plans, and so on. Coming to Section 10, 
which dealt with projecting shops to buildings 
where any persons were employed or sleep, where 
the shops projected 7 feet in front, the part over 
the projecting shop had to have a fire-resisting 
floor. He thought they could put in anything they 
liked so long as they got what was tire-resisting 
according to the definition of the Act. Their 
Committee had got one thing inserted : viz. to 
make a floor tire-resisting, instead of putting in 
wet concrete between the wooden joists they could 
use concrete blocks 5 inches thick supported on fire- 
resisting bearers fixed to the joists. He had done 
all he could to get that introduced. In the last few 
years he had seen many floors rotted through wet 
concrete. The concrete hi :cks would be found an 
excellent substitute if they were properly pointed 
up. Section 10, dealing with projecting shops, 
and Section 12 would come int'j force next January. 
Section 12 dealt with every existing building, 
including those liaving projecting shops, hut 
excepting those that had been dealt with under 
the two preceding sections, 7 and 9 — the 50-foot 
building or the twenty-jierson building. .4 dwell- 
ing-house occupied by not more than two families 
was exempt from Section 12, unless it had a 
projecting shop. This section dealt with every 
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building that had more than two stories above the 
ground floor, or was more than 30 feet in height. 
All these buildings must have a dormer window or 
trap-door opening on the roof, and proper means 
of escape from fire. The trap-dcor must be self- 
opening, and must have a ladder up to it. That 
was not a very serious matter, he thought. The 
other matters were very serious, because they 
practically depended entirely on what the Council 
reijuired. He hoped with Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
IMathews that they would not ask for anything 
like they had asked for under the Factory Act. 
^Vith regard to means of escape, he had always 
felt — and he would give way to none in his ex- 
perience of a certain part of London, where the 
soft-goods trade was principally within a certain 
area of the City — that there were buildings there 
from which there would be considerable difficulty 
in escaping if a quick fire occurred. Within the 
last twenty years the employment of girls in such 
buildings had enormously increased. The morn- 
ing after the fire in Queen Victoria Street he went 
over the premises. There was a way out at the top 
by a trap-door. There was a ladder which had 
burned quite away. If they had read the evidence 
carefully they would have seen that one or two 
men or boys did get out of that trap-door, but 
there was so much smoke that directly the door 
was opened a draught was attracted and the flames 
and smoke mu^t have been drawn up through the 
trap-door so quickly that it prevented anyone else 
from getting out. That ought to be a matter 
for serious consideration to them as architects. 
They must as far as possible keep that outlet at 
the top free from draught from the staircase or 
anywhere else. To give an instance, he remembered 
seeing a fire in Xew Cavendish Street late at 
night. Suddenly the windows were opened on 
the secoml floor, and the occupants leant out in 
their night-shirts ; a few seconds afterwards the 
flames burst through the window - openings. 
Fortunately a fire-escape ladder arrived in time, 
and they were rescued. He was perfectly aston- 
ished at the few seconds tltat it took after the 
windows were opeuel for the flames to come out. 
He knew that iMr. iVoodward felt very strongly 
about all public authorities, and no doubt would 
like to have a Luilding .\ct of his own. For his own 
part he must say as an architect that he had never 
had any trouble with the County Council. He had 
always taken his plans to them in pencil, and he 
was bound to say that in several instances they 
had asked him for less than he had provided for. 
If one went to them in time they were reasonable; 
but if the architect went on without submission to 
their requirements they pulled him up : they had 
to protect people who were unable to protect 
themselves. With regard to the conversion of 
buildings, that very morning a case came before 
him of a ludlding that was erected as a warehouse, 
and which now it was proposed to use for sleeping 


accommodation for 300 of the unemployed. What 
were they to do in a case like that if they had not 
any power to deal with that building? If the 
section Mr. Woodward had referred to were not in 
the Act, they would not he able to deal with that 
building at all. With regard to district surveyors 
becoming policemen, he was a district surveyor and 
an architect, and he hoped that would not be the 
case. The Act said that the district surveyor should, 
as soon as he discovered that a building was not in 
accordance with the requirements, report such non- 
conformity to the Council. He had also to super- 
vise the construction of the exits and means of 
escape. He would also mention another instance 
that occurred only three days ago. He had to give 
evidence before a coroner’s jury about a fire within 
the City which occurred on a staircase. There 
were about thirty girls employed on the top floor. 
He had to say that there was practically no adequate 
means of escape, except by a movable ladder which 
the manager said was not easily accessible. When 
they got the ladder it had to be put on a high box. 
One had to climb up and open the skylight. He 
tried the skylight and it took nearly all his strength 
to open. He felt doubtful whether the girls could 
have opened it. Had the fire destroyed the stair- 
case, he did not see how they could have escaped 
unless a fire-escape had arrived. There was no 
other means of escape. The staircase was a 
wooden one inclosed in a wooden partition. Now, 
that building would be dealt with under the section 
w’ith regard to more than twenty persons. He had 
great pleasure in seconding the” vote of thanks to 
Mr. Woodward for bringing the matter before them. 

Mr. Edwin T. H.^ll "F.] said he cordially- 
supported the vote of thanks.’ Mr. Woodward had 
given them, as he always did, a very lucid 
description, and had spoken, as he always did, 
with that freedom with which an Englishman 
boasts he always can speak. Whether he liked or 
disliked a thing, he said so honestly, and called a 
.spade a .spade. He must say that his own experi- 
ence liad been like that of Mr. Woodthorpe : he 
had always found the County Council to be ex- 
ceedingly fair. He had had many a fight with 
them, l)ut it had always been carried on in a nice 
spirit ; and he did not think, as a body who had 
grave resp msibilities, they were exacting. They 
had always met him in the most fair and reasonable 
way. He took the opportunity of .saying this 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
when the Bill was being considered, and when he 
was opposing them on behalf of some very large 
inteiests. ith regard to the Bill that went in 
and the Act that came out there were many and 
v(u-y groat diflerencos. The one great point his 
clients had asked him to advise them upon at first 
'Ml-, the question of the appeal. A great deal was 
said in favour of its being made the same appeal 
as under the Factory Act.s, but in giving his 
evidence he strongly supported the present 
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Tribunal. He pointed out that’ architects |^and 
owners, and all who were interested; in^ saving 
people from fire, could have the greatest con- 
fidence in the Tribunal of Appeal, because they 
were not doctrinaires ; they were not gentlemen 
who might have retired from business and were 
therefore out of touch with things, but were in the 
stress of the fight ; they knew what was wanted, 
and knew the sensible way of dealing ivith it ; and 
that consequently substantial justice was always 
done, whether their decisions w’ere for or against 
the Council. It was a great pleasure to him to 
see that the Committee in both Houses took that 
view, and that the Tribunal of Appeal received from 
them so gratifying a testimonial as to be put in 
the Bill under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. He should like also to say that the County 
Council had in a measure compulsion brought 
upon them to bring in this BiU. It was not a 
faddy Bill, because the Home Secretary issued such 
a minute with regard to it that the Committee 
of the House must have felt from the first that 
they would have to give some reasonable clauses 
for fire protection. It was, therefore, under the 
stress of Government pressure, as it were, that the 
Council brought in this Bill ; and that, he thought, 
justified them in doing it. He did not think the 
Act as it now stood, although it was strong in 
many of its provisions, would hurt anybody who put 
up new buildings ; he was sure that no decent archi- 
tect in London would wish to put in any designs 
for a new building in opposition to this Act or the 
Act of 1894. The difficulty always arose when 
dealing with old buildings. The County Council 
seemed to say in the House that it would not put 
any onerous load on owners of buildings. He was 
able to quote a case in his own experience of a 
County Council staircase which he had put in in a 
building in 'Wood Street which cost about i"8,000, 
and he should think the average cost of a staircase 
in any City building would be not less than AoUO 
to i.800. Another thing he strongly fought for 
was the minimising of the number of plans which 
architects had to give. He put it to the Committee 
that it was in nobody’s interest to have large 
numbers of plans. Architects did not like it, and 
it was found very difficult to justify so great an 
expenditure as would be called for if they had to 
supply all the drawings originally specified in the 
Bill. They had now been brought down to a 
reasonable number of drawings. He did not think 
they had now grave cause to complain, because any 
authority that had to deal with a building ought 
to have before it the necessary information to let it 
see the extent of the building — what its height was 
— and what means there were of escape from 
lire. As originally drafted the Bill practically 
meant that the architect might not only have to 
give all 8-inch scale drawings, but every detail, 
which in some cases would have involved hundreds 
of drawings. One alteration of great importance 


was in thesection which dealt with suburban houses. 
As the Bill was first drawn, every house that was 
more than one story in height had to be provided 
with means of exit from the roof. All those 
provisions were wise in the heart of London ; but 
this Act applied to the County of London ; that is 
to say, it extended from Hampstead down beyond 
the Crystal Palace. When they were dealing with 
suburban houses — many of tfiem detached houses, 
standing in an acre or two of land- -it was absurd 
to say ttiat they should have means of escape from 
the roof, and he pointed that out in his evidence. 
Ho one would dream of going on to the roof of a 
house on the top, say, of bydenham Hill if he 
w’anted to get out of a fire. It would not be a 
means of escape, and it was absurd to call it so. 
He would get out of the window and down to the 
ground in some way if there were no other means 
of escape. The house now must be a three-stoned 
house, to exceed a certain height ; and even then it 
would be absurd to make such provision for escape 
in such cases as he had referred to. But taking 
the Act all round, and having regard to the respon- 
sibihties of the County Council, he did not think 
the Act was over-exacting if it were reasonably 
administered ; and, as he had said before, from his 
own experience he believed it was most likely to be 
reasonably administered. 

Mr. A. Mabyon Watson [A.] said he should 
not, under ordinary circumstances, have ventured 
to interpose in the discussion, but the new Act 
was term incognita to old and young. They had 
only had since last August to study it. He sfiould 
like to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Wood- 
ward. It had been mentioned that the Institute 
particularly directed their criticism of the Bill to 
the provisions with regard to the I’lre Brigade. 
Mr. Mathews mentioned the loss of life through 
fires in London in 1898. According to tne evidence 
of Captain Hemphill, in tnat year the expendi- 
ture from the rates on the London ITre Brigade 
was T,T97,000 odd, and in 1903-4 the expen- 
diture had risen to A239,000. Captain Hemp- 
hill then said that when that expenditure had been 
made the Fire Brigade would be as elficieiit as it 
could be, and that no further expenditure on the 
Brigade would save more lives. With regard to 
the reduction in height from 00 to 60 feet, the 
great point made on behalf of the promoters was 
that Captain Hamilton drew a distinction between 
what he called a life-saving ladder and a fire- 
fighting ladder. He e.xplaiiieU that the tire-fighting 
ladder could be used at a very great height, but 
that life could only be saved slowly with a life- 
saving ladder at 40 feet perpendicular height. At 
50 feet life could be saved with great difliculty, 
and above that height it was a sort ot forlorn hope. 
One life might or might not be saved. L’nder the 
Act of 1894 the limit for ^irotected stories was 
60 feet. It was now reduced from bO feet t..) 60 feet. 
That, he believed, was how that arose. He was not 
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sure that Mr. Mathews made it quite clear about 
the parapets. Under the old Act means of escape 
had to be provided by an access to the roof in 
buildings 30 feet high if there was a parapet. 
Under the new Act with buildings over 30 feet 
high access to the roof and a parapet had to be 
provided to protect people from slipping off. 

Jlr. Hall : New buildings. 

Mr. Watson : A parapet, or a handrail, for both 
new and old. With regard to the exemption of an 
existing building with not more than two families, 
even in that case if the building had less than two 
families in it, and it happened to be behind a pro- 
jecting shop, it still had to have access to the roof. 

Mr. Geobge Elkington [F.] said that the 
consideration of the new Act had already been 
forced on many of them who practised in the City, 
not only as regards matters at present in an in- 
cipient state, hut also with regard to questions of 
contract and with regard to letting existing build- 
ing:, The question was very properly and naturally 
being asked. How was the iicsition between landlord 
and tenant to he affected by the Act when it came 
into operation in 1907 '? Their colleagues the Dis- 
trict Surveyors could help architects generally in 
the matter it they did as they had done in the past. 
Perhaps the District Surveyors’ Association, with- 
out hard-and-fast rules being drawn up, could come 
to a general consensus of opinion as to what was 
necessary in these existing buildings to render 
them fairly sate with regard to means of exit. 
Many architects consulted the District Surveyor 
of a district in which they were .going to build at 
an early stage, and he thought wisely. If they 
could thus have a general indication of what was 
likely to be required it would he very useful. He 
heard that the County Council were not proposing 
to formulate rcgulation.s and by-laws ; that might 
come later, but he had it on the authority of a 
District Surveyor that they were not proposing to 
issue anything equivalent to the re.gulations issued 
under the Factories and Workshops Act. That 
rendered it more necessary for them to know 
what would he recjmred. To give one instance, 
suppose the case of a building, such a.s had been 
referred to, of a certain height that came under 
the Act. Most of them knew what would he 
required in a factory — two stairca.ses and so 
forth. Dut in the case of a high building 
would it he sufficient (many of them thought if 
might be) if one ordinary fairly good and fairly 
safe wooden staircase were isolateil on each floor, 
so that a lire breaking out on one floor would not 
run up and get to the roof ; or would it be neces- 
sary that there should he a secondary access? 
Upon questions like that, he thought, it would be 
well if District Surveyors generally came to some 
decision and helped them with it. He hoiied 
it might not he that the District Surveyor- wc uld 
find difficulty in interpreting the A^ct, but it 
seemed to him there might be difficulty, Mr. 


Woodward had told them that the Act did not 
attempt to define what the word “ reasonable ” 
was. He thought it a good thing for them that it 
was not in the definitions, because if there had 
been a definition it would have been this, that 
what the County Council thought right was 
reasonable, and what anybody else thought right 
was not reasonable. He should like to join with 
those who had spoken about the County Council ; 
he thought it quite possible to appreciate the 
courtesy and consideration that they met with from 
the administrative staff of the County Council 
without feeling altogether full sympathy with the 
views of that body in its public capacity. 

The Chairman said he thought they were much 
indebted to Mr. Woodward for the very full way 
in which he had put this matter before them, 
and the extremely lucid and c incise way in which 
he had dealt with it. The result had been a 
very interesting discussion. He did not himself 
feel able to say much about the Act because he 
knew very little about it. He had had something 
to do with the County Council lately under the 
Act, and he must say that he had found them ex- 
tremely reasonable and very easy to deal with in 
these matters. They all knew how’ difficult it 
was to put anything connected with a building 
into legal phraseology and absolutely legal form, 
and the difficulties in drawing up the new Act 
must have been very much greater than in draft- 
ing an ordinary Building Act. He should say 
that this particular Act had been thought out as 
well as it possibly could have been under the ex- 
tremely complicated and difficult circumstances. 
There \yas every reason to suppose that it would 
be administered in a perfectly reasonable way, and 
would not bear too hardly either upr)n architects 
or upon property owners. One thing he felt about 
lire protection and fire-resisting buildings, it 
was rather an anachronism, he thought, that they 
.should be able to erect a building within the 
confines of the City of London which was not 
entirely composed of fire-resisting materials. It 
seemecl t > him ijuite wrong that they should be 
able to put a building with a wooden roof any- 
where within, say, a four-mile radius in London. 

The vote of thanks having been put from the 
Chair and carried unanimously, 

Mr. WooDw.vKD said he was very much ob- 
h.ged to the Meeting for this expression of their 
.giatification. ith regard to the gentlemen who 
had -^aid that they did not hear (if the proposal 
that he should read these short notes until a dav 
or two ago, he could only say that it was onlv ‘a 
ew days ago that the President, knowing that 
lere would not lie very much to do that evening, 
ffiad asked bun if he would prepare such a Paper. 
He ..ad had very much pleasure in doing it, and 
xery much greater pleasure in listening to the 
most interesting discussion which had arisen out 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary, 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer was held in 

London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 7th and 8th November. Of the 210 can- 
didates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number 
of 46. The remaining 164 candidates were ex- 
amined, with the following results : — 


District 


umber 

Examine'! 

P.\ssed 

Rcleg.atol 

London 


. 82 . 

67 

. 15 

Birmingham 


. 5 

2 

3 

Bristol 


8 . 

6 

. 2 

Cardiff . 


14 . 

12 

2 

Leeds . 


. 17 . 

12 

5 

Manchester . 


. 24 . 

18 

6 

Newcastle 


. 14 . 

11 

3 



164 

128 

36 


The passed candidates, with those exempted. — 
numbering altogether 174 — have been registered 
as Probationers. The following are their names 
and addresses : — 

ADAM : Alexander ; 4 Smithills Street, Paisley, N,li. 
IMaster : Mr. C. Davidson], 

AISH ; Clifford Augustus; “ Eoseraunt,’' Fairfield West. 
Kingston-on-Thames [Master : Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple *]. 

AEMSTEONG : Eric Macdonald ; Architectural Branch, 
P.W.D. Pretoria, Transvaal. S..\. [Emanuel School, 
Wandsworth Common], 

B.tlljEY : Claude Frederick ; The Poplars, Mellish Road, 
Walsall [Masters : Messrs. Badey " A SleConnal *]. 
BALL: Alwvn Lancaster; 22 llotton Park Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham [Mastei : Mr. T. L. Ball]. 
BARTHOLOMEW : Benjamin Vincent ; 21 East Avenue, 
Walthamstow, Essex [Master: Mr. W. Street Wilson 
B.AREETT : Frederick Charles William ; " Gleiiholme,'’ 
11 Moss Hall Cieseent, North Finchley, N. Margate 
College], 

B.VREY : Francis Renton; “ Penshurst,” Kew Road. 

Richmond, S.W. [County School, Richmond, Surrey], 
BERRINGTON ; Adrian ; Bon Accord, Prenton Hill, 
Birkenhead [Liverpool University Architectural 
School], 


BEERY : Herbert Courtenay ; 23 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

[Master: Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry*]. 

BESSANT; .John Archibald; 3 Regent’s Park Road, 
Gloucester Gate, N.W. [Master : Professor Beresford 
Pile *]. 

BETTS : William Stanley ; 10 Thirsk Road, Lavender 
Hill, Clapham, S.W. [Polytechnic School ot .Architec- 
ture]. 

BL-YCKEE : Eveline Dew ; 20 Victoria Square. W., Clifton, 
Bristol [Masters : Messrs. Oatley A Lawrence], 
BLENKINSOPP; Henry: 105 Upper Hanover Street, 
Sheffield [Masters : Messrs. C.* A C. M. Hadtield *]. 
BODDINGTON ; Henry; Pownall Hall, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire [Masters : Messrs. Charles Heathcote * tc 
Sons], 

BOSHER ; Gwilym; Holborn House, The Walk, Merthyr 
Tydfil [Master: Mr. Arthur Marks], 

BOX : Charles Wilfrid ; The Vicarage, South Benfleet, 
Essex [Masters : Messrs. Nicholson * A Corlette *]. 
BOYD : David Wright ; 19 .Alexandra Park .Avenue, Belfast 
[School of .Art, Belfast], 

BRACE : Alan Geoffrey ; Sunny Croft, Knowle, Warwick- 
shire [Winchester College], 

BR.AY : .lohn Sanders ; 7 Silver Terrace, St. David’s, 
Exeter, Devon [Ma‘>ter : Mr. ,1. .Archibald Lucas *]. 
BURTON : William .John ; 118 Erlanger Road, New Cross, 
S.E. [King’s College Evening .Architectural School], 
BUTT : Charles Frederick ; 17 Chichester Street. Upper 
Westbourne Terrace, W. [Master : Mr. C. J. Harold 
Cooper,. 

CABLE: Robert William; 11 -Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 
[Dulwich College], 

CAMERON : Chailes Stuart; 18 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

S. Wales [Masters ; Messrs. W. A E. 0. Dowdeswell], 
CANNON : Francis Edward : Kenilworth House, Lincoln 
[Lincoln Municipal Technical School], 

CARTER : George Ralphs ; 8 Tower Street. Welford Road, 
Leicester [Master: Mr. .A. Hall], 

C. ARTER ; William ; 5 Murton Street, Sunderland [Master : 

Mr. F. E. Coates *]. 

CASTLE: Horace Faulkner; Fairlawn Y.M.C..A., 635 
I’ulham Road, S.W. [Royal College of Art], 

CHIVERS : Ernest Samuel Cross; Dunstable Street, 
Ampthill, Beds [Master: Mr. Peroival C. Blow*]. 
CHURCH : Reginald ; 2 Atholl Gardens, Glasgow, W. 

[Masters : Messrs. John Burnet & Son *]. 

CL.ARK ; Alexander Neilson ; St. Heliers, Grayshott Road, 
Southsea [St. Bees College], 

CLARK ; Walter Lewellyn ; 7 Tilmore Villas, Peterstield, 
Hants [Master : Mr. H. T. Keates], 

CL.ARKE : William Ernest ; Cheam Road, Ewell, Surrey 
[Master : Mr. -T. Hatchard Smith *]. 

CLARKSltN ; George I’lint ; 43 Holland Road, Kensington, 
AA’. [.A. -A. Day School], 

CLOUGH : AA’illiam Howe ; Ravenshurst, Low Fell, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne [Master : Mr. F. H. Holford], 
COOPER : Archibald .Tames Campbell ; Haslemere, Hen- 
field. Sussex Master : Mr. Gilbert M. Simpson *]. 
CORKILL : Lawrence Laveiy; Riverside, Ramsey, Isle of 
Man [J/flater : Air. George Kay], 

CR.AMPTON : Frederick Loversedge ; 31 .Albert Street, 
Newark [Newark School of Science and .Art], 

CROOKE : Heibert Allen ; 84 Goldsmith Avenue, .Acton. 

AV. [J/astcr; Jlr. J. A. Souttar], 

CULLIFORD : Leonard Arthur ; 10 Castlebar Road, 

Ealing [Polvtechnic School of .Arehitectuie], 

D. ALGLIESH ; ' Kenneth ; e. o Richd. H. Hill, Esq., 

Ingram House, 165 Fenchurch Street, E.C. [Master : 
Mr. Richd. H. Hill *]. 

DAA’IDSON : Charles Turnbull ; 4 Linden Gardens, 

Harton, South Shields [Master: Mr. John M. Dingle], 
DAA'IES : Gilbert Samuel ; 12 Mirador Crescent, Swansea 
[Master : Mr. H. C. Portsmouth], 
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DAYIS ; Virgil Rich ; 9 Tanyl>ri,n Street, Aberclare, Glam. 

[Masto : Mr. Thomas Roderick]. 

DAWSON ; Douglas James Septimus ; Wykeham House, 
Queen’s Roail, Barking [Makfer : Mr. C. J. Dawson *j. 
DEAN : Wilh.ira ; 8 Sandrock Road, Lewisham. S.E. 

IMaster : .Mr. E. Harding Payne ••‘j. 

DOWDESWELL ; Frank ; " Trevone,’’ Grovelands Road, 
Palmer's Green, N. [Master ; Mr. .\. Mitchell 
Torrance]. 

DRANSFIELD . George Scholelield ; 19 Dod worth Road, 
Barnsley [Masteis: Jlessrs. E. A W. Dixon']. 

DYE: Heibert; Woodcrofts, London Road, North End, 
Portsmouth lilu'^tci : Mr. C. W. Be\is*]. 

DYKE : David Nicholas ; 07 Kennington 0%al, S.E. H.M. 
Office of Works], 

EBBS : Edward Harold Montague ; 18 Fairlight .Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W. IPolytechnic School of Architectme], 
EDGE ; Waltei Frederic ; Clenthyrst, Meadow Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham [Clifton College], 

EMES : James .Albert; 12 Grand Parade, Balham Hill, 
S.W. [Master : Mr. Walter Emden], 

EV.ANS; Albert Edwaid ; 71 Duft'ryn Street, Fei'ndale, S. 

Wales [JlflstiT.s : Messrs. Lewi.s ,v if organ . 
FIELDING: Walter Haiiison; 79 Cathedral Road. 

Carditi [Bedford County School . 

FILLINGHAM : Edtt.ud ; ~'d Horton Lane. Biadford. 
FIELITER: George Wiiliaiii, B..t. O\on. ; ■> Upper Camp 
Street, Higher Broughton. .Manchester [Master: Mr. 
B. W. H, Brameld *■]. 

FISHER: Noiman ; 10 Winston Gardens, Headingley, 
Leeds ^ Masters : Mes.sis. Walter A. Hobson A Co.'j. 
FORBES: -Ale.xander: Kidmore Road, Cat ersham, Read- 
ing [Masters : Messrs. Millai & Co\ . 

FORD : Guy Singleton ; Second .Avenue, Sherwood Rise, 
Nottingham. 

FORSYTH: Gerald, B..A. Cantab.; 24 George Street, 
Hanover Sfiuare, W. [Master: Mr. .A. W. S. Cross*,. 
FOSTER : William Sydney ; Grosvenor Hotel. Carr Lane, 
Hull [Masteis: Messrs. Biodrkk, Lowther A Walker ■. 
G.ARBUTi' : Wilfiid Thomas; 1 Devonshire Teirace. 
Bradford, Y’oiks [Bradford Grammar School'. 

G. ASKELL : Reginald Robinson; 100 Beierley Road. Hull 

[Masters : Me-srs. Freeman, Son & GaskelF. 
CUBBINGS: Waltei White; Brunswick Lodge, Reading. 

Berks Mastei : Mr. E. Keynes . 

GIBBS : Arthur ; Beulah House. Russell Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham [Mastei : Jlr. W. H. Bidlake * . 
GR.YBH.AM : Stanley ; 22 Tatham Stieet, .Sunderland 
[Master JIi. Joseph Spain*]. 

H. ALL : Mont.igue .Yshley; Newport Cott.ige, Newpmt, 

Lincoln Masters : Mes.si's. W. Watkins * A Son * I. 
H.YMMOND : Fiederick Millett : lOs .Ainclitle Terrace, 
Segrains lame, Brailford, Y'oiks Masters . Messrs. 
W. J. Morley A' Son * . 

H-ARPER : Hal: ■■ Eeiiileigh,'' Douglas Roail, H.imls- 
worth, Biriiiingliam [Mastei ' Air. .A. S. Divon . 
H.ARKISON : Jolm Southern: 24 NeLon Si]ii.iie. Bolton, 
Lancashire -IL/^nr: JIi, .M, Robiiison* . 

H.ARYEY : Jolm Culy : .Yllen Road, Northampton 

Master: Mr. G. H. Stevenson 
H.ATTERSLEY : William H.mehett : 20 .St. .Andrews 
Street, Cambiidge [MusUi ■ -Ml. .A P.iul Mae.Ylistei " . 
H.AWKER : Gilbert Yictoi ; '■ Biaidhy, " Braidley Ito.id, 
Bournemouth [Masteis: ile.ssrs, II. E. Hawkei A 
Mitchell]. 

H.AY'HUEST ; .lohn : .42 M.iiior Road, Blaikhnrn .l/n-/.') : 
Mr. F. J. Parkin~on[. 

HEDLEY : George Eiuc't ; Saiings Bank, Baiiington 
St’'eet, Smith ShieMs Mastei : All. Fred Rennold- 
son[. 

HEDLEY": Geiald Alont.igu : 34 Beeeiley Terrace, Cul- 
lercoats, Nortluimbei land Masters: Messr-. Olivei, 
Leeson A Wood *j. * 


HILL : .Toscph ; 8 Siinonside Terrace, Heaton, Newoastle- 
on-Tyne [Master : Air. F. H. Holford . 

HOAIE ; Geotfrey YYyville ; 99 Guuteistone Road, West 
Kensington, W. [Dulwich College], 

HOOPER: Harold Ridley; 7 Pi iory Place, Friars Street, 
Ipswich [blaster : Air. John S. Corder]. 

HOENIALYN : John Henry; 21 Alagdalen Terrace, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea [Master : Mr. Henry Ward *]. 

INGHAM : Lawrence William ; “ Ivy Dene,” AY'entworth 
Road, Leicester [Master : Mr. A. H. Hallam], 

JAREETT : Eric Kowlstone ; 21 Nightingale Gardens, 
Clapham Common, S.YY'. [Master : Mr. W. H. Atkin 
Berry *]. 

JOHNSTON : Bruce ; 10 Seaton Avenue, Mutley, Plymouth 
[Master: Air. T. R. Kitsell *]. 

JOHNSTON : John James ; Bu.sh Hotel, Longtown, Cum- 
berland [Master : Mr. G. D. Oliter *]. 

JUDD : Frederic Stanley Gordon ; 4.8 .Alma Road, Windsor 
[Master: Air. Stephen AI. Wyborn[. 

KIAH’TUN : Charles Stanley ; 2 Glencoe Terrace, The 
Grove, Wandsworth, S.W. [3Iaster : Air. R. H. YVey- 
mouth *]. 

L.AKEAIAN ; Albert : 4 Alornington Road, Regent's Park, 
N.YY. [Master: .Mr. E. K. I’urchasc]. 

L.AW ; George; Standon, Ware, Herts blaster: Mr. John 
Alurray *]. 

LEDGER: Godfrey Hoiton; .Ashton House, Worple Road, 
Epsom. Suriey [King's College School, AYimbledon]. 

LEE: .Arthur John Harry: YVestmoor, Mount Pleasant 
Lane. Upper Clapton, N.E, 

LEECH : William Leonaid Bnghurst : •* Ingleneuk,” Cop- 
dock, nr. Ipswich, Suftolk [Masters : Messrs. Bisshopp 
A Cautley *]. 

LEETE : Sidney Tebbutt; Sutlnuland House, YY'e.ston- 
super-AIare [Master: Air. YY'. H. YY’atkins*]. 

LEITH : George Es.slemoiit Gordon ; Aichiteetural .Associa- 
tion, 18 Tufton Street, S.YV. [State Model School, 
Pietoria, Transvaal], 

LEYYIS: YY illuim .John; 10 YY uod Street, Ferndale 
^3Iaster : Air. .A. U. Evans . 

LIT'l'LEJOHN : I.ouis Salmond ; 4 Y'einon Avenue, 

Eccles, near Alanchester ‘.Vn.sfei . Air. Alfred K. Hol- 
lingworth]. 

LODGE: Bertram Howitt; Heiithheld, Howard Lane, 
Putney, S.YV. Master: AIi. Riohaid YYillock *]. 

LOGAN : Philip Norman ; Easttield House, Southville, 
Bristol [Bristol Gramm.ir School], 

LOUYY": Wynand Hemhik ; Architectural Association, 
18 Tufton Street, S YY. Mastir : AIi. E. Seeiiger, of 
Cape Town;. 

LOYICK : Chailes Edw.ird ; Higli Street, Ciowthouie, 
Berks [Mastei : Mr. Eiaiicis E. Alurris * . 

EUSBY : Artluir Milnei : Pmtchestei House, Faieham, 
Hants [3raster: Air. .A. F.. Stallard . 

LYNE: Daniel Roy: Ryecute, St. Luke's, Cheltenham 
Masteis : Alessis. Piutheru * A Plullutt . 

AhLEAN : Donald. B..Y. Caiit.ib. ; Al.iiii Street. Corhiidge- 
on-Tyne ] Jia.sh is : Messrs, \imstrong A- YYiight], " 

AI.ADDOX: Jolm Dai by: Ivsbaiik, Llanishen, Cardiff 
Mastei : Mi. E. Sewaid *'. 

M.ATTHEYVS . Bern.ird Frank ; Ingram House. Stockwell 
Road, S.YV. Mastus AlesSis. Pite ^ A Balloui ♦ . 

-YIATTOCKS: I’.obeu Henry; Heathcute, Heatliw'aite. 
YYindermere [Mastei : AIi. Thomas H. Alausoii " . 

ALAYVSON : John William: Burrowlield, YVimUiinere 
Master : Air. Dan Gibson . 


Ah COY: Herbert Geuige : Royal Grammar Sehool Hu'h 
YY'yeombe, Bucks High Wycombe Royal Giamiirar 
Scliuol . 

AIECKI.EHAAI : David Lang: :;7 Upper Park Road 
Hampstead, N.W .Ih/O,-/,: Messis. O. Baines * A Snnl’ 
MERCER: Smith; 1:; Int.rm.iry Road. Blai kburii 
M<‘steis: Alessv,. Biiggs* ,v YYolsteiiliolme * ' 
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MIDSON : Harold James ; 26 Wolseley Kd., Crouch End, N. 

MINNS : Stanley Elden ; 187 Coltman Street, Hull [Hyniers 
College, Hull], 

MOOEE : Harold Edward ; 7 Mount Avenue, Ealing 
Broadway [Berkhamstead School]. 

MOOEE : F. W. ; Laurel Grove, Keighley [Masters : Messrs. 
Moore & Crabtree]. 

MOOEEHE.\D: Cyril John; 1 George Street, Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester '^Master : Mr. Frank Edward.s . 

MORGAN : Ernest Edmond ; Fitzroy House, Womei-sley 
Road, Crouch End, N. [Master : Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham]. 

MUEPHY : Henry John ; c/o A. Hill, Esq., 22 Old Georges 
Street, Cork [Master : Mr. Arthur Hill *]. 

NEWBODND ; Albert Everard ; Chatham House, Chatham 
Station, Newark, Notts [Musters : Messrs. Sheppanl 
& Harrison]. 

NIMMO ; William Wilson : 3 Osborne Terrace, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne [Master : Mr. J. Walton Taylor *]. 

NICHOLSON : Arthur Thomas : 37 Lyndliurst Street. 
Bolton [Masteis : Messrs. Bradshaw * cV Gass*]. 

OGDEN : William Herbert : 15 Peterson Road, Wakefield 
[Master : Mr. A. S. Nicholson]. 

PARKINSON : George ; 118 Hollingreave Road, Burnley 
[Masters: Messrs. A. J. S. Shaw * & T. H. Towles *]. 

PEARCE : Tom Leighton ; c/o Sir Wm. Emerson. 2 Gros- 
venor Mansions, 76 Victoria Street, S.W. [Mastei : Mr. 
E. M. Bruce Vaughan 

PECKHAM : Arthur Nyton ; 6 Smith Square, Westminster 
[Ifasfcrs : Messrs. Collcutt * A Hamp *]. 

PIGOTT : Richard Mountford ; 1 Earlsfleld Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W. [Manor House School, Clapham], 

PLUMMER : Francis Christopher : Halewood Rectory, 
Liverpool [Trent College, Long Eaton], 

POCOCK : Percy Willmer ; The Beeches, Egham [Leys 
School, Cambridge]. 

PRICE ; John James ; Hardwick House, Clifford, Here- 
fordshire. 

PRITCHARD ; Ivor Mervyn ; Gwynfa, ’ Beaumaris. N. 
Wales [Master : Mr. .Joseph Owen *]. 

PUTWAIN ; William Stewart ; 128 Copleston Road, East 
Dulwich. 

RAVEN : Oscar Boultbee: Wellington House, Gainsborough 
[Master: Mr. E. F. Green]. 

RICE : Richard Grenville ; 46 Friar Gate, Derby [Masters : 
Messrs. Naylor * A Sale]. 

EICH.ARDS : Herbert Edward ; 1.3 Wellesley Road, Ilford, 
Essex [Master : Mr. H. Leon Cabuche]. 

EIENAECKER : Victor : ao Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
].A.A. Day School]. 

RODERICK : Henry; Ashbrook Hou.se, .Aberdare [Master: 
Mr. Thomas Roderick]. 

ROGERS : Matthew Spencer ; Pretoria Villa, Church 
Street, Flint [Master: Mr. Samuel Evans]. 

ROYDE : Walter; St. Edmund’s .Avenue, Porthill, Stoke- 
on-Trent [Master: Mr. R. T. Longden]. 

RUSSELL ; George Herbert ; Highbury Lodge, Hitchin, 
Herts [Master : Mr. Walter Millard *]. ^ 

SAMUELS : Edward Perev Proctor ; Edentield, Llanfair- 
fechan, N. Wales [Master: Mr. H. S. North *]. 

SANDERS : Ernest ; iloyal Grammar School, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks. 

SCHOOLING: Stanley Philip; "St. Kilda,” Bycullah 
.Avenue, Enfield [Masters : Messrs. Hart * & V ater- 
house*]. 

SCOTT : Bernaixl Wardlaw Habershon ; Harden House, 
AA’averley Road, Enfield [Gresham’s School, Holt, 
Norfolk]. 

SCOTT : Eric Wilfrid Boning ; .Vspland House, .Vspland 
Road, Norwich [-Master : Mr. .V. F. Scott]. 

SEDDON : Charles James Gordon : 16 Dennington PiU'k 
Road, West Hampstead, N.\\. [Master: Air. AAm. 
Woodward *1. 


SH.APLEY' : Alfred Edwin ; 33 Rothbury Terrace, Heaton, 
Newcastle [Master : Mr. J J. HilF. 

SIMJIONDS : Raymond Henry ; 11 Alma Itoad, South- 
ampton, Hant^ [M<ister : Mr. C. H. Brightiff *]. 
SKINNER : Theodore Arthur ; 6 Chesterfield Road, Bristol 
[Master : Jlr. AA’. S. Skinner . 

SillTH : Claude A'ivian ; " Eosindell,” 191 Upper Gros- 
venor Road, Tunbiidge AA’ells, Kent [Master : Mr. 
Henry Elwig’. 

SMITH : Sam ; 19 Tower Street, AVest Hartlepool [Master : 
Air. E. .V. AYhipham *]. 

SOUSTEE : Charles Leslie ; 8 High Road. Gorlestou, 
Great I'armouth [Master: Air. H. D. .Arnott_. 
SOAA’EEBA' : Frank Douglas ; Ingram House. 42 Stockwell 
Road. London [Uppingham School], 

STEDHAAI : Percy Norman ; 91 West Street, Fareham, 
Hants [Blenheim House School . 

SAYINDELLS : Francis Harold ; 9.J Fitzjolin's Avenue, 
Hampstead, N.AAh [Rugby], 

TAPPER : Alichael John ; 10 Alelma Place, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. [Lppingham School], 

THOAIAS : Arthur Philip ; Bryn Ogwy, Bridgend, Glam. 

[Master : Air. Ivor P. Jones *]. 

THOAI-AS : Edward -John ; Gwerna House, Maesycwmnier, 
Cardiff [Master: Air. E. Seward *]. 

THOAIPSON : AATlliam Harding ; Lyndholme, Hornby 
Road, Blackpool [Master : Air. Tom G. Lumb], 
THOAISON : Ronald John ; The Hermitage, Arbroath, 
Scotland 'Masters : Alessrs. Carver A Symou *]. 
THORNE: Gordon Lewis: Briar Lea, Atherley Road, 
Southampton [blaster : Air. Charles H. Brightiff *]. 
TINKER : Arthur ; Bank House, Broad Street, Pendleton 
[J/a-sfers : Alessrs. Branield * A Smith], 

TIPPETTS : Arthur Thomas ; 5 Tower Villas, Cowslip 
Road, S. Woodford, Essex [Polytechnic School of 
-Architecture]. 

TUTTE : .Alfred Ernest A’iotor ; 394 Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth [Master : Air. Charles C. Cook]. 

VEY : Arthur Edwin ; 48 Thornton Avenue. Chiswick, W. 

[Master : Air. Richard Peters]. 

W.ALKER : Deni.s Henry ; -52 Quay Road, Bridlington 
[Grammar School, Bridlington], 

WALKER : Sam Parnham ; Pelham House, Newark, Notts, 
[J[asfeis : Alessrs. Bailey * A- Wood *]. 

WALLER : .Arthur; 879 Bolton Road, Bradford [Masters : 
Alessrs. James Young A Co.]. 

W.VLAISLEY’ : Frederick George ; 77 Larkhill, Blackburn 
[Master : Air. Fred J. Parkinson], 

WILLIAMS : Rowland ; Bronant, Alenai Bridge, N. AVales 
[Master : Air. .Joseph Owen *]. 

AA’OODESON : George Sydney; Cedar A'illa, Tilehurst, 
Berks [J/nsfci^: Alessrs. H. J. Alackiuder A W. J. 
Childs *]. 

WOODAVARD : Fiank , 10 Church Row, Hampstead, 
N AA’. [Master: Air. AA’m. AA’oodward*-]. 

AA'R.AY : Ernest Warneford : 8 Paidton Square, Chelsea, 
S.AY. [Master : Air. E. T. Felgate], 

AVA'LDE : Frederick Charles ; 1-5 Royal Terrace, Iveley 
Road, Clapham, S.AV. [St. Luke’s A St. Denys’ School, 
Southampton^ 

WYN : Oscar ; Gian Alenai. Port Dinorwic, R.S.O., N. 

AVales [J/asfer: Air. Ellis i’. AATiite], 

YOUNG: AA’illiam Cecil; Heaton A'illas, Heaton Aloor, 
Stockport [Master : Air. R. B. Preston 

Tlie asterisk (*) aeiiotes members of tiie Institute. 

Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Studoit B.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned proA'incial centres 
on the -Tth, 8th, 9th, and 10th November. One 
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hundred and thirty-one candidates were examined, 
with the following results : — 


District 

N'umlier 

Exuniuu’il 


ReleiiaTeil 

London 

.^2 

37 

45 

Bristol 

'.1 

6 

3 

Leeds . 

. p.i . 


. 11 

Manchester . 

. 21 . 

14 

7 


— 

— 

— 


i:il 

35 

H3 


The passed candidates, who have been legistered 
as Students, are as follows, the names being given 
in order of merit as placed by the Hoard of 
Examiners ; — 

TRUELOVE ; John lipi,'inal(I Probfitiimer lOOlj ; 24 
tVostenholme llodil, Sharrow, Shellield [Masters. 
Messrs. Hall A Fenton], 

S.MITH : Roland Inyleby Pi obationer I'M'Aj , ' Ea-tlea," 
WhitcrosS Hoad, Weston-siipei-Mare iilahter: Mr. 
Harold Smith *]. 

D-V4VSON : ^Yilliara Roberta ' Piiilirilinnor l!l04 ; M'.tterloo 
House, Gibraltar Road. Halifax, Yorks Masters : 
Messrs. R. Hor-tall A Son’. 

RENSLYN : tVilliam Thomas '^Piohiitioner lUOl’ ; Ivy 
House, Rounds Green, Oldbiny, near Birmingham 
[Master : Mr. Alfred Long’. 

WOOLL.kTT : .[(dm ' Prohntinuci I'.Mil ; "■Hollywood," 
Wilford, nr. Nottingham ' \Uiste s: Me.",3r'. Evans* 
A Son *_. 

HODGES : Claude Vivian 'Probationer 1000 ; 70 Mel- 
bourne Road, Leicester 'Master: Mr. Walter Brand* . 
EMERSON : Haii.v Valentine Milnes Pi uliatioiier lOiri ; 
Sutton Ciniit, Chiswick, W. 

EVANS; Row 'Prohat loner 10u:V ; 4ii Bttekingliam Man- 
sions, West End Lane. N.W. rj/nsfris; Messrs. 
Young * A Hall *]. 

.MNSWORTH : Edwin ' Prnbafioiur lOOH] ; Rodier." 
Retidge Road. Blackburn [Master: Mr. T. H. 
Duel don], 

METC.tLFE; Cecil Bioadbent [Prohatiuiiei 10n2] ; Si 
St. .Vndrew's i'lace, Biudtord. Voik- 'Masteis: Mes-i-. 
W. .1. Moile\ » A Son], 

THOMSON; Frank Driimniond [Piuhiitioiin I'.inl ; H">"2 
B! ifkness Road. Dumlee J/asfiis ; Messr-. Niven * ,v 
Wigglcsworth *]. 

BOUTCHLR; Charles Geotfiey I'rohatumei I'.iiO ; '.II 
Enid Street, S.E. [Master: Mr. T, H. Crawford . 
BROMHKAD; Fiank Haloid [Piobatioiu'i 1000 , Luck- 
now Lodge, Greenfield Road, Haiboriie. Birmiiighaiii 
^^l^st,^r: Mr. \V. A. Harvey], 

SCHl IFIELD ; John Frank [I'robatwner 1003] ; .Vsh Lodge. 

HI Bow Road, E. Master : Mr. E. Habershon *’. 
W.VDE ; Fred. Probationer 1900] ; 47 Beamsley Road, 
Frizingliall, Bradford [Mnstei : Mr. E. H. I’arkinsoii . 
ALLEN; Ernest George Piohattiniri 1004]; "Simin- 
eioft," Gordon Road, S. IVoodford. Essex Master: 
Mr. tValter Botting . 

BRISTOW; Chiistniiher Piohalioner 1004 ; "210 Gipsy 
Ro.ul, IVest Norwood, S.E. ' Mastei . Mr. Frank T. 
Yerity *]. 

ALLNER ; James [Piohationer lOiri ; <■ o B. Basnctt 
Preston, Esu.. Diocesan Chambers. -71 South King 
Street, Manchester 'Mastir: Mr. B. Basnett Pteston* . 
ANDERSON ; Herbert Cooper [Probationer l.sOM ; 10 St. 
James Terrace, Heywood, Lane-. Masters: Messi--,. 
Thos, A Chas. B. Howdill *'•. 

OSBORNE; Frank John ' Probntiuii' i 1002 ; 0.7 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham [ifosfet ; Mr -Tohn 1’. Osborne*!. 
DICKS; Havolil Edwaril 'Frobationei 1001’; Semingtnn, 
Cleevp Hill. Chelteiiliam 'Mnstn- Mr. H. W. 
Chatters*,. 


MOBBS ; Sydney tVilfrid [Probationer 1001]: "‘The 
Laurels.” Oulton, Lowestoft [Master : Mr. J. 4Y. 
Coekrill *]. 

WHlTTAKEPi : David [Frobationei 1003] : 174 Boundary 
Road. St. Helen’s, Lancs. [Liverpool University], 
CUBPHEY ; Charles Edwin 'Piobationei 1003] ; 10 

Somerset Road, Douglas, Isle of Man Masters : 
Messrs. Geo. A 7V. R. Kav'. 


SC.VIFE ; Edgar John [Probationer 1007]; 127 "We-stbrook 
Street, Bolton [Royal College ol Art, S. Kensington . 
BRACEWELL : Arthur [Frobationei 1903] ; Thwaite.s. 

Keighley, Y'orks [Master : Mr. W. Rhodes Munns], 
WARD ; Frank Dorrington [Probationer 1904] : Poynings, 
Paik Road. Hastings Mastei : Mr. Henry Ward *]. 
FINN: Edwin [Piobationei 100"2] ; '"Thornley,” Ethel- 
bert Road, Canterbury 'Master : Mr. W. J. Jennings], 
WILLMAX : John Henry Probationer 1004] ; “ Merri- 
tale." Northampton Road, dVellingborough [Masters: 
Messrs. Sharman A Archer], 

DOVASTON ; John [Proiafioncr 1003] ; 14 Madeley Road. 

Ealing, \Y. 'Mastei : Mr. W. G. Perkins]. 

HANSCOMB : Charles Ernest [Probationer 1904] ; 13 
.Algiers Road. Ladywell, S.E. [Master: Mr. Alfred 
Roberts *]. 

HOY: Percy Cartwright [Probationer 19021; Fern Cliff. 
Heaton Mersey, Manchester [Master: Mr. G. H. 
Willoughby *]. 

SHAW : William Gordon [Probationer 197"2] ; 21 St. Silas’ 
Road, Blackburn, Lancs. [Master : Mr. A, R. GradwelP, 
G.ARDNER ; Donald Saunders [Probationer 1901] : The 
College, Weston-super-Mare [Jlnsfcis: Messrs. S. J. 
Wilde A Fry], 

HAYS ; John Wilson [Probationer 1903' ; 0 Lake Bank. 

Wingate, co. Duihaiii [Master : Mr. H. T. Gradon *]. 
ATACK: George Albert Severne [Probationer 19031; 49 
Saunders Road, Blackburn, Lancs. [Master: Mr 
F_. C. Ruddle]. 

BRENTON : Philip Silvevthorne [Probationer 1902] ; 
Rockleigb, 44 Combe Park, Weston, Bath [Masters : 
Messrs. Sileock * A Rear 1 

BURROW: Robert Guy [Probationer 190-51; 4 Penrhyn 
Teirace, Old Trafford, Manchester ].U«s‘fers : Messrs. 
Beaumont * A Son . 

CATT : .Utied Eilwaid [Probationer 1897] ; 37 Hardman 
Road, Kingston-nn-Tliames 'Master : Mr. A. Wells *]. 
CHAUNDLER. Jame.s Hubert Prohationei 1901]; 100 
Ea-t Sheen Avenue, S. W. [Master : Mr. Fi ank Verity *]. 
CHRISTIEN : Reginald Rayner [Probationer 1900] ; 41 
Arkwright Street, Bolton [Masters : Messrs. Potts, Son, 
cV: Henninj's * . 

COGHL.AN ; Fuinci.s Janie- '^Probationer 1903]; "Glen- 
dale.' King's Road. Cheltenham [ ibasters : Me-,srs 
Protheio * A Phillott . 




■23 Beaumont Avenue, Richmond, S.W. ' Master- Mr 
F. W. Dixon . 

DIXON ; Reginald .Vithiir Probationer 19113 ; 72 Gie-it 
Bail Street Biuningham irasteis: Mes-rs. Olivm- 
tioyd li: halt . 

F.f.LISttN; Robeit Kiteliing Piohationer LSOO - 5 

Eustou Street, Huntingdon [Masters: Messrs. Row- 
land Piumbe * cV Haivev . 

GOtLSTON; Reginald .lohn Piobationei 1900,; ■■ An- 
dio-, Mayow P.oad, Sydenham, S.E. -Mastei : Mr. 
A. n. Steiinin^' * . 

HE.AUNG: .John Buiton Probationer 1003]; 46 Willow 

HIGSON • Hei'h'T w u " ■ Keen *]. 

HIGSON . Heibert Walkei Probationer mV Overton 

m'^sT c^“x 7'' ‘ Bolton, Lancs. 

IO\-F"S f * Hennings* . 

•JONES. George Howaid [Probationer 1901' ■ •' -Ash- 

t'l'e's* Cathedral Road, Cardiff ]J/asfcr ; ’mi. Ivor 
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KING : George Grant [Probationer 1904] ; Ardvara, Cultia, 
Belfast [Master : Mr. J. St. J. Phillips *j. 

LEIGH : Douglas Chantler [Probationer 1905] ; Elm 
'Grove, Winsford, Cheshire [Masters : Messrs. Wm. A 
Segar Owen *]. 

LITTLE : Tom Curry [Probationer 1900] ; School House. 

Longtown, Carlisle [Masters : Messrs. Johnstone Bros.]. 
MAJOR : IVilliam Paul [Probationer 1899] ; 19 Wooleot 
Street, Eedland, Bristol [Masters : Messrs. Samson & 
Cottiim *]. 

MESTON : Alexander Clark [Probationer 1902]; 491 
High Road, Chiswick W. [Master : Mr. Edmund 
Woodthorpe *]. 

OLDEEY : Clarence \Probationer 1902] ; 29 Henstoek 
Road, Plumstead, Woolwich [Masters : Messrs. 
Mallows * & Grocock]. 

RICHARDS : Thomas M. [Probationer 1900] ; 17 Cedars 
Road, Barnes, S.W. [Master : Mr. H. B. Measures *]. 
RODD : Burnell H. T. [Probationer 1902] ; “ Morseville,” 
Talbot Road, Winton, Bournemouth [Masters : Messrs. 
Fogerty * A- IParnell]. 

SHAFT : James Walter [Probationer 1902] ; Rival Lodge, 
Harting, Petersfield, Hants [Master : Mr. J. W. 
Walmisley *]. 

SMITH : Hubert Niemann [Probationer 1903] ; “ Cleve- 
don,” Lewisham Hill, S.E. [Master-. Professor R. 
Elsey Smith *]. 

UNSWORTH: Gerald [Probationer 1902]; 6 Station 
Road, Petersfield, Hants [J/asfer: Mr. W. F. 
Unsworth *]. 

WHEATLEY : Arthur [Probationer 1903] ; 29 Gawber 
Road, Barnsley [Masters : Messrs. Wade & Turner]. 
WILSON: Herbert John [Probationer 1901]; “Brink- 
dale,” Park Road, Peterborough [Master : Mr. Boyes]. 
WINDER: John Driver [Probationer 1901]; 9 Boling- 
broke Grove, Wandsworth Common, S.W. [Master : 
Mr. C. J. Smithem *]. 

WOOD: Ernest Marshall [Probationer 1902]: 18 The 
Crescent, Hipperholme, Halifax [Masters : Messrs. 
Walsh & Nicholas]. 

YOUNG: Allan Murray Campbell [Probationer 1903]; 
135 Kennington Road, Lambeth, S.E. 

The asterisk ) ileiiote- Memirero ot the Tnstitato. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

The following Probationers, having attended the 
full course in Architecture at University College, 
Liverpool, and having obtained a first-class certifi- 
cate at the College Final Examination, have been 
granted exemption from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and are registered as Students 
E.I.B.A. 

HILL : Henry Houghton [Probationer 1901] ; Eedgarth, 
Douglas Road, Cork. 

THORNTON : Harold [Probationer 1905] ; Westcroft, 
Park Road, Dewsbury. 

Final. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate B.I.B.A., were held in 
London from the 17th to the 24th November. Of 
the 90 candidates examined, 45 passed, and the 
remaining 45 were relegated to their studies. The 
successful candidates are as follows : — 

’‘ADDISON: Arthur W. [Special Examination] ; 5 Mac- 
kenzie Road, Cambridge. 

AITKEN : Andrew Danskine [Probationer 1904, Stiulent 
1904] ; 2 Forsyth Street, Airdrie. 


BALLARDIE : James Hutcheson de Caynoth [Probationer 
1895, Student 1900]; 19 Villiers Street, Strand, S.W. 
BENJAMIN; Ashlej' Florian [Probationer IdOl, Student 

1902] ; 24 Norfolk Square, W. 

BOYLE : Joseph [Probationer 1898, Student 1901] ; Court 
Chambers, 15 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 
BRAITHWAITE : James Ellis [Probationer 1900, Student 
1902] ; May House, St. Mark’s Avenue, Leeds. 
BRIDGES : Sydney [Probationer 1898, Student 1901’ ; 30 
Wickham Road, St. John’s, S.E. 

BULLOCK: Albert Edward [Pi-obationer 1900, Student 
1902] ; 45 Fairlawn Avenue, Chiswick, W. 

’BUNNEY : Michael [Special Examination] ; 23 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

COCKER : John [Probationer 1901, Student 1903] ; Stam- 
ford Chambers, Stamford New Road, Altrincham. 
GUMMING ; Tarras Talfourd [Probationer 1899, Student 

1902] ; 7 Christ Church Gardens, Reading. 

DIXON : Ernest John [Probationer 1896, Student 1900] ; 

23 Idmiston Road, Stratford, E. 

DRUMMOND : Bertram [Probationer 1897, Student 1901] ; 
16 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 

DYER ; Frank [Probationer 1898, Student 1903] ; 167 
Chorlton Road, Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 

FRASER: Thomas Speirs [Probationer 1890, Student 
1895] ; c/o Alex. Cullen, Esq., Hamilton, N.B. 
’GREEN ; William Curtis [Special Examination] ; 14 
Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

HAMPSHIRE : Ernest Llewellyn [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1901] ; 18 Moyser Road, Streatham, S.W. 
H.YNSON : George [Probationer 1901, S'frrrfcrrf 1902] ; 28 
Southfield Square. Manningham, Bradford. 

’HOLDEN : Charles Henry [Sjjecial Examination] ; The 
Red House, Codicote, Welwyn, Herts. 

’HUNTER ; Adam [Special Examination] ; Brynfield, 
Colwyn Bay. 

L.\MONT ; .Alexander Hay [Probationer 1902, Student 

1903] ; c/o Hay, 24 Millar Crescent, Morningside, 
Edinburgh. 

’LORDEN : Leonard William Crandall [Sjjectal Examina- 
tion], Hythe, Kent. 

MARK : William Percy [Probationer 1897, Student 1903] ; 

Thornfield, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 

McDermott : Waiter Kingsley [Probationer 1903, Stu- 
dent 1903] ; 190 Strand, W.C. 

MITCHELL : Daniel [Probationer 1901. Student 1902] ; 
3 Grosvenor Park. S.E. 

’MOON : Henry .Alfred [Special Examination'', ; c/o 
Messrs. Whitfield & Thomas, 60 Haymarket, S.W. 
MORLAND : Geoffrey [Probationer 1901, Sfudeiif 1904] ; 
73 Morland Road. Croydon. 

MORRAN ; Henry Stanley [Probationer 1901, Student 
l'.i031 ; 51 London Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 
’MYERS: Albert Robert [Special Examination]-, 206 
Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. 

NOTLEY : .Albert Carr [Probationer 1898, Student 1900] ; 

St. Lawrence House, Trump Street, E.C. 

O’CONNOR: Dominic Mary, B.A., B.E. [Proba/ioutv 1901, 
Student 1903] ; 4 Pembroke Square, Kensington, W. 
’PEYTO : Alfred .James [Spec'ml Examination] ; Fern- 
leigh, Wickham Lane, Welling, Kent. 

RAMSEY : Stanley Churchill [Probationer 1899, Student 
1902] ; The Grange, Herne Bay. 

RILEY : AVillium Henry [Probaiioner 1903. Student 

1904] ; 98 St. Saviour’s Road. Leicester. 

RYLE; Herbert [Probationer 1900. Student 1901 ; 9 
Avignon Road, Brockley, S.E. 

’SHAW ; Dugald Alexander [Special Examination ; 27 
Rochester Square, Camden Road, N.AAh 
SHEARER : James Hugban [Probat'ioner 1900, Student 

1901] ; Museum Chambers, 22 Queen Street, Exeter. 
STR.ATTON : Percy Montague [Probationer 1901, Student 

1902] ; Chestnuts, Upper Mitrham, Surrey. 

N 
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SYKES : John Reynolds fPrubationer 1S99, Student 1902 
40 Camden Square, X.W. 

*TUKNEK: Percy ISpccial Exwninationl ; 12 Midland 
Buildings, BradEord. 

*TYPE : Marcus Oswald [Sjiecial Examinatton\ ; 33 New- 
liall Street, Birmingham. 

WHE.VTLY ; Reginald Francis, B.A. IProbationer 1901, 
Student 190:P ; Nettlestead, Bromley, Kent. 
WILLMOTT : Edmund Charles Morgan [Probationer 
1900, Student 19031 ; 1S2 Holland Road, Kensington, 

W. 

WOOD : Leonard Sutton [Probationer 1904, Student 
19041 ; Hillcrest, Alexandra Park Road, Wood Green, 
N. 

WOODSEND: Henry Eduard [Probationer 1900, Student 
19021 ; 10 Vtlla Hoad, Nottrngham. 

The follotvin,;' table shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Final Examination ; — 


I. Design 31 

II. Mouldings aird Onianrents . . . 22 

III. liuilding Miiterrals 12 

IT. 1‘nnciples of Hygiene . ... It 

V. Specitrcations 11 

VI Construction, Foundations, dc. . . 11 

VII. Construction. lion and Steel, dc. . . 19 


♦ The candidates to whose names an asterisk is prefixed 
entered for the Special Exanuiiation. which is for archi- 
teet.s in practice not less than twenty-five years of age, and 
cliiel assistants o\ei thirty. Such candidates arc exempted, 
by special resolution ot the Council, from the Preliminary 
and Iiiti'innahate Exaniuiations, and from submitting 
'■ Tcstunonies ot Study. ’ 

The Colonial Examinations. 

Final and Special Examinations were held by 
the Institute during July last at Sydney, New 
South Wale.s, and at Durban, .South Africa. The 
Examination at Sydney was conducted by the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales, and 
the Examination at Durban by the Natal Institute 
of .\rchitects. The following candidates were 
examined and pas.sed — \i/,. : 

AGUTIER: Edwin Albeit Piobationei ISU-s, Studen' 
19 i> : Box 131, Pictoniurntzburg, Natal. 

*B.AUl: . John [Sjiecial Fxinnination] ; Architectural 
Branch. Public Work^ Uep.utnient. Sydney, N.S.W. 


The Registration Question. 

Tile Chairman of the Cenerul Meeting List 
^londay made the following .statement to the 
Meeting on behalf of the Council 

This being the first Business Meeting of the 
present Session, it has been felt hy the Council 
that some statement should be made from the 
Chair with regard to the procedure in respect of the 
ijuestion of Registration. 

As you are all aware, a committee was appointed 
by the General Body two years ago for the purpose 
of considering and reporting upon the subject. At 
the end of the first year the iieraunnd of the Com- 
mittee was changed, but the continuing Committee 
held a large number of meetings, and at the end 


of last Session jrrepared a Report which has been 
printed and circulated in the Jovkxal [22nd July]. 

In the regular course of procedure the Report in 
question would have been presented either at this 
meeting or at a Special General Meeting convened 
for the purpose as early as possible in the present 
Session. 

The Council and the present Registration Com- 
mittee have been, and are. carefully considering 
the question, and it is thought desirable that before 
the Report is presented there should be some 
unanimity as to the best course to he pursued. It 
is hoped that it may be pos.sible to call a Special 
General Meeting for the purpose of receiving it and 
the advice of the present Committee thereon early 
next year. 

Architectural Competitions. 

At the Business 3Ieeting of the 4th inst. 3Ir. 
Hokace T. Bonnee [A.], in accordance with the 
notice printed on the Agenda, duly brought forward 
the following resolution : — 

“ That neither the President nor the Council, 
nor either of them, shall approach the promoters 
of any competition with the object of their nomi- 
nating competitors ; nor shall the President or 
Council appoint any professional Assessor in any 
competition, unless requested to do so by the 
promoters of such competition.” 

3Ir. Horace T. Boxneu [A.J, in rising to 
propo.se the resolution, disclaimed any attack on 
the Council. It was not anything, he said, that 
had been done by any particular Council, nor any 
particular member of it, that had caused him to 
hrin,g the matter forward. It wa.s the principle of 
the thing. It was not the hrst time that he had 
brought the subject before the Institute in different 
fonn.s. There had been a growing feeling among 
s une of the members of the Institute that their 
Council were going beyond what the Charter 
Of the By-laws allowed. He had taken consider- 
able trouble and spent some time upon this matter, 
and he hoped that while his remarks were, as they 
must be, of a somewhat general character, they 
could take it from him that the information he 
had received was founded on very good authority. 
His motion was divided into two parts ; the first 
related to tlie Council having control over any 
competition or the appointment of competitors, 
and the second was with regard to the recom- 
mendation of any professional assessor He 
wanted the Institute to hold such a position in 
the public estimation that the public and public 
authorities would come to them, and that the 
Institute should in no case go cap in hand to any 
committee, or any public body, suggesting that the 
imstitute should nominate competitors, or even 
that It should appoint assessors. It would re- 
dound un-y much more to the credit of the Insti- 
tute if it .stood quite aloof from those matters. It 
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was laid down in their Charter that “the Institute 
is for the general advancement of civil architec- 
ture.” It was not for the advancement of any 
particular clique, any particular body, or any par- 
ticular committee, but it was for the general 
advancement of civil architecture. The Institute 
was not a school of art, and it was not to be run 
by members of any particular school. The 
Institute was not to be governed by a small circle 
practising within a very limited radius of that 
building. The Institute, in short, must be for the 
benefit of architecture — not for the benefit of 
architects. That was the principal reason he bad 
brought this question forward. He had obtained 
a great deal of information upon the subject — in- 
formation that unfortunately he dare not use in a 
particular way. He himself knew how difficult it 
was to get a living on the artistic side of architec- 
ture ; and it was hard on younger men that they 
should be shut out, as it were, even from that 
limited circle toward which there had lately been a 
growing tendency to contract. His motion, as he 
had already explained, had nothing to do with the 
present Council, and with some of the matters to 
which he was going to refer the present Council had 
nothing whatever to do. He thought that their 
Council, whoever it might be composed of, what- 
ever their ideas and principles might be, should 
devote themselves to the business of the Institute 
and nothing beyond it. There should be no feel- 
ing, no influence as to the question of competent 
architects — or “ eminent architects ” as some of 
the newspapers called them. He had no particular 
axe of his own to grind ; he was speaking 
generally for the whole of the members of the 
Institute as regards the question of competitions. 
As regards the appointment of assessors, it was 
rather singular that professional assessors should 
be appointed only from the Institute, or generally 
from the members of the Council. It seemed 
strange that they should send a man from London 
perhaps two or three hundred miles away into the 
country to some great provincial city or town to 
adjudicate upon local requirements. The greater 
part of his time was taken up in travelling. He 
had a very limited period in which to do his work as 
professional assessor. He was generally a man, 
too, who was overwhelmed with the business of hi.s 
own practice. He knew instances where professional 
assessors had not, in his opinion, always quite done 
their duty. It was not, he knew, a very pleasant 
duty : it was rather an unwelcome duty very 
frequently, and it was not a task to be undertaken 
lightly. A proper assessor, if they could get one, 
W'ould be a gentleman who had almost retired from 
the profession, a gentleman of experience and 
leisure. Such men would be very much better 
qualified as professional assessors than many who 
were appointed under present conditions. He had 
a very long list of what he might call peculiar 
decisions arrived at by professional assessors. 


He would give only a few in.stances. In a certain 
competition in the North of England a former 
Vice-President of the Institute was appointed asses- 
sor. He (the assessor) had drawn up most admirable 
conditions ; he had sent a section of the buildings 
adjoining the site of the proposed building, and he 
had drawn an angle showing what the new build- 
ings must not exceed. He had done all this, yet 
he decided in favour of a competitor who had 
entirely ignored these conditions. In that particular 
competition he (the speaker) was placed second. 
The same assessor in another important competi- 
tion — for a building of some £70,000 or £80,000 — 
was called in, to his certain knowledge, after the 
committee had made their selection. In this, a 
limited competition, the assessor gave the work to 
a firm because he knew them well, and the man 
who was really placed first by the committee was 
placed, he believed, third by the professional 
assessor, simply because he did not know him. 
They had heard such things before in that room. 
It had been said that a man could not be a clever 
man, because they had never heard of him. In 
another case a professional gentleman was the 
assessor, and his son was the successful competitor. 
In another case the assessor and the successful 
competitor shared offices. In another case an 
assessor from the Institute was sent to a provincial 
city ; he spent five hours in going through thirty- 
four sets of designs, and he decided in favour of a 
competitor who had reduced all the sizes as required 
in the printed conditions ; hence his design con- 
tained the smallest cubical contents, and for this 
reason the assessor placed this design first in order 
of merit. The assessor admitted himself that he 
was only five hours going through thirty-four sets 
of designs — -works that in the aggregate had taken 
three and a half years’ labour to produce. In 
another and a recent competition he knew that the 
Institute so insisted on appointing their own 
assessor that at last the promoters of the competi- 
tion agreed to it. What was the consequence ? 
There were over seventy sets of designs, beautiful 
drawings, all of them furnished with details — which 
was becoming now quite the fashion. Competition 
drawings were in fact becoming working drawings, 
with i-inch scale details, and so on. In the aggre- 
gate the drawings submitted were all very credit- 
able designs Speaking roughly, two months would 
be occupied in preparing each set of designs : thus 
the total number would represent about twelve 
years of labour. He believed that the assessor was 
occupied as many hours in going through the 
seventy sets of designs. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes [H.], rising to a point 
of order, asked what Mr. Bonner’s remarks had to 
do with the motion on the notice-paper. 

Mr. Bonner : I am only showing how asses- 
sors appointed by the Institute have done their 
work. I must show some reasons for bringing my 
motion forward. 
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The Chairman (Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vice- 
President) : It does not seem to me that because 
an assessor has given what you presume to be an 
improper award, that is any reason why this 
motion should be carried. 

Mr. Bonner : I will put it in another w'ay. 

I know that as a matter of fact this Institute has 
approached promoters of competitions both with 
regard to nominating competitors and also with 
regard to appointing assessors. 

Mr. E. A. Gruning [J’.j : I rise to a point of 
order. Mr. Bonner is making most unfounded 
accusations against members of the Council and 
also against members of the Institute. 

The Chairman ; If Mr. Bonner will give us 
evidence that what he alleges has actually taken 
place, it will be to the point ; but so far as I know, 
and so far as members of the Council know, no 
assessor has ever been appointed in any competi- 
tion unless the Institute has been invited to 
appoint him. 

Air. Bonner, continuing, referred to a letter 
in the Buildiiuj Neivs of the 1st inst. relating to 
the competition for the proposed Library at St. 
Pancras. The authorship of that letter, he said, 
had been attiibuted to him, but he was not the 
author. Whatever letters he w'rote to the press he 
always appended his name to. Mr. Bonner went 
on t ) read the letter in question, which was ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Budding Xctcs and 
contained the following passages ; “ The informa- 
tion re the above in your last issue is very in- 
structive. It reads that the President of the 
K.I.B.A. has consented to render his services both 
as an assessor and nominator of the competitors 
tit for designing such a building. Outsiders may 
therefore rest assured that the appointments to be 
made will only be from that august and very 
limited body — namely, competent architects. It 
seems as if the Institute leaders now desire to solely 
direct the course of competitions, but one can 
hardly believe this is supported by the general 
body of members, for it would entail a hardship on 
a large body of hard workers.” In consequence of 
that letter he (the speaker) wrote to the Town 
Clerk of St. Pancras and put the question plainly 
and bluntly whether the Institute was to govern 
both competitors and the appointment of asse ssors. 
The inference to be drawn from the letter he 
had read was that the Institute wanted to govern 
both. 

The Chairman : Not at all. In the case in 
question the President has accepted the position 
of assessor, and, as I understand it, is to nominate 
the competitors in this particular instance by 
direct invitation of the promoters. 

Mr. Bonner ; That is so according to the 
letter I have received from the Town Clerk of St. 
Pancras. and hence it was that I brought it before 
the Meeting as a matter of fair play. 

The Chairman : Therefore the President in 


this case has acted exactly on the lines of the 
resolution that you propose. 

Mr. Bonner : That is what I wanted to know. 
But in other cases it has not been so ; for instance 
in the Hove competition and in the Dartmouth 
competition. In those two cases the Institute 
actually wrote to the promoters of the c nnpetition. 
He had the information direct from the Town 
Clerks of the respective places. 

The Chairman : The Institute wu'ote to the 
promoters to what effect ? 

Mr. Bonner : That they wished not perhaps 
to nominate competitors — possibly they found 
they could not do that but almost insisting that 
they should appoint the assessors. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [J".] : I rise to a point of 
order. Air. Bonner has alleged that the Institute 
wrote to Hove almost insisting that it should 
appoint the assessor. What the Institute did was 
to send a copy of the Regulations which had been 
settled in that room, and which the Institute 
officials were instructed to send to every promoter 
of competitions. There was nothing more than 
that done, as I understand. 

The Secretary : I take it to be my duty 
when I am asked by promoters to send them the 
Regulations for Competitions, to w'rite calling their 
attention to Clau.se 1, which makes the appoint- 
ment of a professional as.sessor of paramount 
importance, and which states that the President is 
always ready to advise promoters on the point. 
That is the regulation routine letter that I alwrays 
write. 

Mr. Bonner went on to say that he quite 
agreed that professional assessors should be called 
in to assist a committee, but there was no reason 
why a man should be sent from London, say to 
Edinburgh or to Liverpool, where there were quite 
as able men, and probably men who were better 
acquainted with local requirements than anyone 
that could be sent from London. 

The Chairman said that, so far as he could 
see, there was nothing in either part of the resolu- 
tion which was contrary to the usual practice of 
the Institute in regard to competitions. Neither 
the President nor the Council had in any case 
nominated competitors unless they had first been 
invited to do so ; and neither the President nor 
the Council had in any case appointed a profes- 
sional assessor unless invited to do so. No pres- 
sure had in any case been brought to bear on 
promoters of a competition to induce them to 
come to the Institute. It was merely stated in the 
Regulations for Competitions that the President 
would be pleased, when desired to do so, to 
advise the promoters as to the appointment of 
an assessor. There was nothing that anyone could 
object to in the resolution ; and if it was put to 
the Meeting, he presumed it would be passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Bonner said he should like further 
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to ask one question, and it was almost an inter- 
national one : Did or did not the Institute write 
suggesting that it should appoint two English 
architects to compete for the Hague Palace of 
Peace ? 

The Chairman : No, they did not do so. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [H.] seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. H. Bonner said he hoped the resolution 
would be passed, so that it might be an instruction 
for the guidance of future Councils of the Institute. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] said the motion 
had already been seconded, but he had promised 
Mr. Bonner that if nobody else seconded it he 
would do so. He felt quite sure, however, that 
Mr. Bonner would now see, after the distinct ex- 
planations from the Chair, and after the observa- 
tions of others present, that he was under an 
entire misapprehension, and instead of putting 
the resolution and recording on the Minutes some- 
thing which must convey a rather different inter- 
pretation from what they desired, he hoped Mr. 
Bonner would see that the best thing to do would 
be to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. Edwin T. H.all suggested that it would 
be wise to withdraw the resolution. If it were 
carried it must suggest to the outsider that there 
had been some impropriety. What would the 
public think? Mr. Bonner did not accuse any- 
body, but the public would not know that. The 
resolution affirmed what was always done ; “ That 
neither the President, nor the Council, nor either 
of them shall approach the promoters of any com- 
petition with the object of their nominating com- 
petitors.” The Council never did so. To affirm 
that they must not do it implied that they had 
been doing something improper. The resolution 
w'ent on : “ Nor shall the President or Council 
appoint any professional assessor in any competi- 
tion unless requested to do so by the promoters of 
such competition.” They never had done so — 
never in a single case. But if this resolution were 
passed it would imply that they had. They were all 
anxious to impress on the public that it was to the 
interest of architects that there should be a profes- 
sional assessor appointed. They had affirmed that 
again and again in that room. When a competi- 
tion was announced, the ISecretary, as a matter of 
routine, without referring to the Council, sends the 
promoters a copy of the Eegulations, which says 
that it is desirable that there shall be a professional 
assessor. 

Mr. Bonner said if it was the opinion of the 
Chairman and of the Meeting that the motion 
should be withdrawn, he left himself entirely in their 
hands. He was sure, however, that they would 
give him the credit of bringing the motion forward 
with the best of intentions. 

The resolution was then taken as withdrawn and 
the further business of the meeting was proceeded 
with. 


The late Alexander W. Mills. 

Mr. Alexander W. Mills, the oldest practitioner 
in Manchester, who died at his residence in Bow- 
don, Cheshire, on the 22nd ult., in his 92nd year, 
had been a Fellow of the Institute daring the 
years 1877 to 1884. Mr. .Tohn Holden [F.] has 
kindly contributed the following details of his 
career : — 

The late Mr. A. W. Mills was born in London 
8th May 1814, and commenced his architectural 
career in 1829 in the office of James Bunstone 
Banning, at that time architect to the City of 
London, a gentleman well known and remembered 
for the many important buildings erected by him 
during his term of office, viz. the Coal Exchange, 
Holloway Gaol, Billingsgate Market. 

While thus engaged during the day, and having 
a real love for the profession which he had adopted, 
he employed his leisure time during the evenings 
in attending the classes at the chambers (in Fur- 
nival’s Inn) of Mr. George Maddox, a professor of 
architecture, at that time an old man and a violent 
enthusiast, but a thorough master of his art. 

George Maddox was associated with the practice 
of architecture now generations back. He was for 
sometime the principal as.sistant to the late Sir John 
Soane, and subsequently helped in the education of 
almost all the successful architects at that and a sub- 
sequent period. Amongst them may be named : 
Cockerell, Decimus Burton (who was entirely edu- 
cated as an architect by him), Gilbert Scott, Ac. 
George Maddox used to say that “ no man could 
be an efficient architect unless he was, like IMichael 
Angelo, a sculptor and painter as well.” He was 
one of the earliest founders, along with David 
Eoberts, of the Suffolk Street Gallery, and was a 
very clever artist. 

After completing his articles A. W. Mills entered 
the office of Eichard Tattersall in IManchestec, 
where he laid the foundation of that practical 
knowledge which was so useful to him in after days. 

After spending some time in Manchester, his 
old friend and master James Bunstone Banning 
(whose pupil he had been for some five years or 
more) proposed that he should join him in Man- 
chester, and they remained together some time. 
Banning, however, being in London, practically the 
Manchester business was entirely in the hands of 
the junior partner. 

This business was established during the year 
1838, and, after the retirement of ilr. Bunning, was 
continued by Alexander W. Mills alone with con- 
siderable success until the year 1853, when he took 
into partnership with him his pupil, .James ^lur- 
gatroyd ; the firm then became Mills & Murgatroyd, 
and was carried on with equal success until his 
retirement in 1882, when he left the entire business 
to his junior partner. 

Some of the most important buildings in 
Manchester were erected by Mr. Mills during his 
term of practice, including the enlargement of the 
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Exchange in the early part of his career, and the 
present enlarged building afterwards erected on the 
site ; the joint stations of the London & N.-W. 
Kailway and the M. S. & L. Eailway at London 
Road ; the building known as Collie’s Warehouse, 
in Aytoun Street, now “ The Grand Hotel ” ; the 
extensive buildings belonging to the “ Guardians 
of the Poor" in Manchester and Crumpsall ; the 
enlargement of the Manchester Grammar School, 
with its very complete Gymnasium ; the High 
School for Girls ; the Manchester and County 
Bank, with its numerous branches, Ac. 

i\lr. ^lills was intimately connected with the 
city improvements up to the date of his retire- 
ment from practice, was well known and esteemed 
as an arbitrator and umpire, and his opinion was 
much valued in disputes of all kinds connected 
with building operations. 

He was one of the founders of the Manchester 
Society in I860, and was President from 1869 to 
1871. He was a justice of the peace tor the county 
of Giles ter. 


Coal Smoke Abatement. 

The following are among the subjects to be 
treated at the Smoke Abatement Conference to be 
held next week at the Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square : — “ The Abatement of Smoke from Private 
Houses,’’ by H. Des A'auix, M.D., and “The 
Distribution of Produced Gas as a means of alleviat- 
ing the Smoke Nuisance,” by S. E. Ackermann, 
on 13 Dec.; ‘‘Stoking and Smoke .Abatement,” 
liy Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., and “ Report 
based upon Returns furnished by Manufacturers 
who have succeeded in .securing the .Abatement of 
Smoke in Factories,” by S. Rideau, on 14 Dec. 
“Administration, Legislation, and Necessary Re- 
forms ” will be di.scussed on the 15th, when Sir 
Win. Richmond, R..A. [H.A.], will preside. The 
Inaugural Address of the Conference is to be 
delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., President of 
the Conference, on Tue.sday evening, 12 Dec. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The President s Appeal. 

The re.sult of the letter of appeal issued last 
October to over five thousand architects by the 
President of the Institute (who is also President of 
the .Architects’ Benevolent Society) is published 
below, together with amounts received prior to 
the appeal from new donors and subscribers. Mr. 
Walter Eniden has intimated that he will increase 
his donation to toO if nine other gentlemen will 
give a like amount. Mr. AVin. Glover has pro- 
mised AoO in support of Mr. Emden’s offer, and the 
Society of .Architects has contributed 60 guineas. 
During the year ^ixty-tive applications for grants 
have been received and iuve.stigated, and as.sistance 


has been rendered in sixty cases. In addition to 
the foregoing (which do not include the Society’s 
ten pensioners) there are a number of applications 
at present before the Council to be dealt with 
before Christmas. Altogether the sum of £842 
has been distributed in relief this year. Donations 
and subscriptions will be received and gratefully 
acknowledged by the officials of the Society. 


Becext Donwtioxs .ixD New Axxual Soesckiptioxs (190-5). 

DoiiiUiDii-? Sab-cTiption-' 



c 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

A Birmingham Architect 

. 1 

0 

0 


— 


Adams : Maurice B. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Ashworth : Charles H. 


— 


1 

0 

0 

-Aston ; Mrs. K. . 

. 0 

1 

0 


— 


Baldwin : F. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Ball ; Charles W. 


-- 


1 

1 

0 

Bath : F 

'. 0 

10 

C 


— 


Beckett : E. T. . 


— 


0 

10 

0 

Benwell : J. W. . 

. 1 

0 

0 


— 


■*Berney : Henry . 


_ 


0 

10 

6 

IBeswick : Harry . 


- . 


4 

4 

0 

IBlanc : Hiiipolyte J., E.S..A. 

•J 

2 

0 


— 


Bodley : G. F., R.-A. 


, — 


2 

2 

0 

Boehmer : Edward 


— 


5 

5 

0 

Bradshaw W Gass 


— 


2 

2 

0 

Brewer : C. C. 

2 

2 

0 


— 


Brierley : AV. W. . 

, 2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

fBioinley : .A. N. . 


— 


2 

2 

0 

Bruton : E. H. 

. 1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Burke-Downing: H. D. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Carter ; T. B. 





0 

10 

13 

Cheadle ; Walter H. . 




1 

1 

0 

Chisholm : E. F. . 




1 

1 

0 

Chubb : John B. 

. 1 

1 

0 




Claikson: S. Flint 





1 

1 

0 

Clough : H. H. . 


_ 


1 

1 

0 

I-Cobb : E. F. 


— 


0 

10 

G 

*CoilcHtt : T. E. . 

. ‘20 

5 

0 





Colhns ; M. E. . 

. 1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Collins: N 




0 

10 

G 

Cronk : Egbert . 




1 

1 

0 

Dannatt : Percy B. 





0 

10 

6 

fOavies : David (Llanelly) . 


-- 


1 

1 

0 

Davies : David (Henllan) 

. 0 


(1 


_ 


Dawber ; E. Guy . 


- 


1 

1 

0 

Deas : F. W. 





2 

2 

0 

Douglas A Minshull 

2 

2 

0 





Dunn : W. Newton 


— 


1 

1 

0 

•(‘■Edis : Colonel B. W., C.B. . 

. -il 

0 

0 




Elliott ; Thomas . 


— 


1 

1 

0 

tEinden : Walter . 

. 20 

0 

0 




fEmerson : Sir William 

. -> 

0 

0 





fEvans A Son 

. S 

:i 

0 





Favarger : Henri, F.S.A. 


_ 


1 

1 

0 

Foul : Lawton B. 

2 

2 

0 




Freeman ; F rank 

. 1 

1 

0 





G. : A. A 


— 


0 

10 

0 

*Gandy, James 





1 

1 

0 

Gibson : Daniel . 





0 

10 

G 

Gilford : Hubert . 





1 

0 

0 

F'Glover ; William . 

;-iuo 

0 

0 




Goodsir : John P. 





0 

10 

0 

tGiant : W. Leonard . 

. 1 

1 

0 




Green : W. Curtis Green 





1 

1 

0 

Greenop : Edw. . 

. 1 

1 

0 




Gunnis : J. W. . 





1 

1 

0 

Gutteiidge: .A. F. 





2 

2 

0 

Haigh A Thomp-.on 





1 

1 

0 

f^Hall . Edwin T. . 

. ‘25 

0 

0 
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Doucitiou^ 

Subscriptions 




4' 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

*Higginbotham : F. W. 




— 


0 

10 

0 

Hill; Eliot F. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Hill : Oswald C. . 



1 

0 

0 


— 


*Hodson : Wm. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Holland : T. J. . 



0 

8 

0 


— 


Homan & Eodgers 



0 

5 

0 


— 


Hooper : T. E. 



1 

1 

0 


— 


Horsfield : J. Nixon 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Horsley : Gerald C. 



2 

2 

0 


— 


*House : J. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Howell : W. Eoland 




— 


1 

1 

0 

*Hudson : John . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

t*Hunt : F. W. 



5 

5 

0 


— 


Hunter; James K. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Jackson ; E. A. . 



5 

0 

0 


— 


Jacobs ; B. S. 



2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

•Joass ; W. C. 






1 

0 

0 

Kemp ; W. J. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

f ■'Kempster ; J. 




— 


0 

10 

0 

Lees ; E. \V. 




— 


0 

10 

6 

fLemon ; James . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Lewes ; C. H. F. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Liddington ; J. H. 




— 


2 

2 

0 

Lbhr ; C. H. 



1 

1 

0 


— 


Lucas ; J. Archibald . 






0 

10 

6 

MeCaul ; T. H. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Macintosh ; John 




— 


0 

•5 

0 

McKellar ; James C. . 




— 


0 

2 

0 

*Manchester Architectural Society 

1 

0 

0 


— 


Mawson ; T. H. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Mileham ; Chas. H. M. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Milne ; W. 0. . 



1 

1 

0 


— 


*Minty ; E. A. 



5 

0 

0 


— 


Mitchell : Ai-nold 



2 

2 

0 


— 


Moore ; Albert W. 




— 


•i 

2 

0 

Morley ; W. J. 






1 

1 

0 

Morris : Percy 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Mundy ; Thos. E. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Munford ; W. D. T. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Myers : A. E. 




— 


0 

5 

0 

Myers ; J. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

fNash ; W. Hilton 



0 

0 

0 





Newell Bros. 



2 

2 

0 





t^Nottingham Architectural Society 

5 

5 

0 


— 


Oldrieve ; W. T. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Oliver, Leeson A' Wood 



2 

2 

0 





Orpen ; H. Caulfield . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Oswell; A. E. Lloyd 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Paine ; George H. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

tParker. W. J. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Parkinson ; C. E. L. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Patrick ; George . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Pick ; S. Perkins . 



5 

t) 

0 


— 


Poole ; W. C. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

*Porter ; Horatio . 




— 


•> 

2 

0 

Prentice ; .V. N. . 



3 

3 

0 





Eicai do ; Halsey . 



2 

2 

0 





*Koberts ; Alfred . 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Eobins ; S. D. 



5 

5 

0 


. 


Eoss ; Clarence E. 




— 


0 

5 

0 

t^Eoumieu ; B. St. .Vubyn 



1 

12 

0 




■I'Eyan-Tenison ; A. H. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Salmon ; W. Forrest 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Sawday ; Albert E. 




— 


1 

1 

0 

Scott ; Andrew E. 



1 

1 

0 




t*Scrymgour ; W. H. 



20 

0 

0 


— 


Sedding ; E. 






0 

10 

0 

Seward ; E. . 



1 

1 

0 





Sharman A Archer 







0 

10 

6 

Skipper; G. 



2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

tSnell ; Alfred Saxon 



20 

0 

0 


— 


tSueU ; H. . 




— 


1 

1 

0 



Donation" 

Subscriptions 


£ 

s. 

d. 

V 

s. 

d. 

I Society of Architects . 

. ry 2 

10 

0 


— 


*Spiers ; Walter L. 

. 5 

U 

0 


— 


Spire ; Jos. . 


— 


1 

1 

0 

fStewart; Wm. 


— 


2 

2 

0 

*Sturdy;F. J. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Tasker ; H. Francis 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Taylor ; Andiew T. 

. 2.5 

0 

0 


— 


tTaylor ; Sir John 

2 

2 

0 


— 


Thomas ; Walter W. . 

. 10 

10 

0 


— 


f Tubbs ; Percy B. . 

2 

2 

0 




tTylers A; Bricklayers' Company 

-5 

5 

0 


— 


Type ; Marcus O. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Enderwood ; Edgar S.. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

*Vacher ; Sydney . 


— 


2 

2 

0 

Vallance ; K. Frank . 


- - 


1 

1 

0 

Walker ; W. T. . 


3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Warren ; Edw. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Waterhouse ; P. Leslie 


— 


2 

2 

0 

|■'‘Webb ; Sir Aston, E.A. 

. 25 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

♦West ; F 

.5 

5 

0 


— 


Westwiek ; Louis A. 


— 


1 

1 

0 

White ; William Henry 

■5 

•5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Whitelegg A- Whittaker 


— 


1 

1 

0 

t*Whitley ; C. T. . 

. -3 

0 

0 


— 


Wigfull ; J. R. . 


— 


1 

1 

0 

tnVilliams ; F. H. . 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Williams ; Robert 


— 


0 

10 

6 

Withers; J. B. Mitchell 


— 


1 

1 

0 

Wood ; Joseph F. 


— 


2 

2 

0 

■f*Woodward ; Wm. 

. 26 

o 

0 


— 


Wyborn ; S. M. . 

. 0 

10 

c 


— 


♦York Architectural Society . 

. 1 

1 

0 


— 



707 

Id 

0 

121 

4 

0 


* Denotes contributions received prior to the issue of 
the appeal. 

+ Denotes contributions in addition to donations or 
subscriptions formerly given. 


KEVIEWS, 

THE L.\W OF LIGHT. 

The Law of Light and Air. By Alfred F. Hudson and 
Arnold Inman, Barristers-at-Law. Second Edition, 
Suo. Land. 190-'). Price 7s. Urf. [Estates Gazette, 
Ltd., (> ]St. Bride Street, E.C. ■ Sweet it Majncell, 
3 Chancel y Lane.] 

Seven years have elapsed since Messrs. Hudson 
and Inman published their useful book on The 
Law of Light and Air. We now welcome the 
second edition of the work, which is just published, 
and can be obtained from The Estates Liazette 
Office in St. Bride Street. Although seven years 
is no length of time for a text-book to be of real 
service, we think the authors have done well to 
bring their clearly written book up to date ; and 
the necessity for this has largely arisen from the 
case of Colls v. The Home and Colonial Stores 
having been tried recently, first in the Chancery 
Court, then in the Appeal Court, and finally in the 
House of Lords. 

It is many years since a “Light and Air’’ 
action was taken to our highest Court, and this 
being a typical case, and one which arises daily in 
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every town where rebuilding is taking place, all 
interested in building matters should study it 
fully. This Messrs. Hudson and Inman now 
make possible. A short clear statement of the 
law as it now stands is to be found on page 58 of 
the book, i.e. Does the obstruction amount to a 
nuisance ? Also on pages 70 and 71 what consti- 
tutes a nuisance is fully set forth. In an action 
for “ Light and Air ” it has now to be clearly dis- 
tinguished between a partial inconvenience and a 
real injury to the plaintiff in the enjoyment of 
his premises, which seems to a layman to be the 
common-sense view of the matter as it is now the 
legal one upon which they have to act. The book 
contains a note also of the interesting case of 
Warren v. Brown, also of White v. Harrow, and 
as far as one can see has been thoroughly revised 
throughout. 

One of the most valuable features the authors 
give us is a most comprehensive Table of Cases, 
which makes a reference to them very easy. All 
interested in the Law of Light and Air_ should 
possess a copy of the book. 

H. Chatfkild Clarke. 


MINUTES. III. 

At the Third Geneial Meetiii" (Business and Ordinary) 
of the Session I'.lOo-Oli. held Monday, Ith December 190-5, 
at S p,ni, — Pu■^f'^t : >rr. ITeniy T, Hare, Vice-President, in 
the Chair, 'Is Fellow- (inchidinf; 8 members of the Council) 
and io Associates, the Minute.- of the meetin*.' held 20th 
November lOO-j tiOJ were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The Hon. .Secretary announced the decease of Colonel 
John Eaton. C.B.. Fclloic, elected 1882. 

The Hon. Secretary called attention to the list of recent 
donations to the Library [see Supplement, and a vote of 
thanks was pas-ed to the donors. 

The .Secretary announced that by a re-olution of the 
Council under By-law 20 the following gentlemen had 
ceased to be members of the Institute — viz. John Mans- 
field Ferguson. Harry May, Donald Campbell Marks, and 
Laui ence Young-. 

The Secretary announced the le-ult- of the I’reliininary. 
Intermediate, Filial, and Special Examination- held by the 
Institute in November. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
tiy show of hands under Bv-law 9 - 

As Ei.Li.oas (It)l. 

HERBERT JOHN CHARI.ES CORDEAUX (Ea-t London. 
Cape Colonv). 

GEORGE ARTHUR HAMILTON DICKSON A, 1888] 
(Diocesan Surveyor ot Pietoua, South Africa). 
HORACE JOHN IIET.SDON .1. 1892 . 

ALEXANDER ROBERT HENNELL 'Tite Prizeman 1891, 
A. 189-3\ 

JOHN NIXON HORSFIELD. F.S.E 
WILLIAM GEORGE HUNT. 

H.ARRY CHAMBERS KENT. M.A. Sydney University 
(Sydnev, New South Wales). 
albert WALTER MOORE. 

GEORGE ERNEST NIELD 1.1. 1894 . 

-JOSEPH OWEN. County Architect foi Anglesey (North 
Wales). 


AEMITAGE RIGBY (Douglas, Isle of Man). 

PERCY ROBINSON ^Qualified for Associateship 1905] 
(Leeds). 

FRED EOWNTREE. 

EDGAR SEFTON UNDERYVOOD. 

ADAil FRANCIS WATSON [A. 1879] (Sheffield). 
ERNEST AUGUSTUS ECKETT WOODROW [A. 18S1\ 


As Associates (20).^ 

LIONEL NEWMAN B.YREETT [Special Examinalion . 
ARTHUR ALFRED CARDER [Prohationcr 1898, Student 
1904]. 

JAMES CHARLES COOK [Qualified Special Examinaticn 
19041 (Bloemfontein, S. Africa). 

OTTO SIGISMUND DOLL [Special Examination} 
(Brighton). 

GEORGE LEONARD ELKINGTON [Probationer 1898, 
Student 1901], 

GEORGE FREDERICK ELY [Probationer 1898, Student 
18991 (Liverpool). 

CHARLES LIONEL FLEMING- WILLIAMS [Probationer 

1897. Student 1899]. 

JOHN LEIGHTON FOURACEE [Probationer 1898, Stu- 
dent 1902] (Plymouth). 

LIONEL UPPERTON GRACE [Probationer 1897, Student 

1898, Gnssell Prizeman 1902^. 

WILLIAM COURTENAY LE MAITEE [Probationer 1902, 
Student 1903], 

JOHN HATTON M.ARKHAM [Probationer 1900, Student 
1903], 

LESLIE THOMAS MOORE [Probatiomr 1899. Student 
1903] (Great Yarmouth). 

VAL MYER 'Fiobationer 1900, Student 1902J. 

JAMES JOHN SYDNEY NAYLOR ^Probationer 1897, 
Student 1900]. 

H.ARRY PRINCE [Probationer 1897, Student 1900]. 
EDWARD REID [Special Examination] (Sunderland). 
SY’DNEY SEAIILE [Probationer 1899, Student 1903]. 
NOEL THOMAS [Probationer 1897, Student 1898^ 
(Plymouth). 

JOHN WILSON WALKER iPiobationer 1897, Student 
1902 . 

WILLIAM ERNEST WATSON [Probationer 1900, Stu- 
dent 19021, 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner [A.], in accordance with notice, 
moved, That neither the President nor the Council, nor 
either cd them, shall approach the promoters of any com- 
petition with the object of their nominating competitors ; 
nor shall the President or Council appoint any professional 
As-e-sov in any competition, unless requested to do so by 
the promoters of such competition.” The resolution was 
seconded bv Mi. G. A. T. Middleton [.-I.]. The Chairman 
explained that there was nothing in the resolution which 
wa- contraiy to the usual practice of the Institute; that 
Iieithci the President nor the Council had in anv instance 
approached promoter- with the object of nominating com- 
petitor-, nor had they ever appointed a professional assessor 
unless 111 % ited to do so by promoters. It was further pointed 
out by inembei's present that to pass such a resolution 
would suggest impropei action on the part ot the President 
and Council. Mr. Bonnei then withdrew the resolution. 

Some notes on the London Building Acts Amendment 
Act 1905, prepared by Mr. YVm. Woodward [Fd at the 
request of the President, having been read by the authoi 
the subject was further tieated by Mr. .1. Douglass Mathews 
[F.] and otheis. A %ote of thanks to Messrs. YVoodward 
and Douglass Ylatheevs was passed by acclamation. 

pioceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 


_ • Except where otlienvise indicated, the uewly elected As-o- 
elate- passed the QualiL-ing Examiii.ition hist June. 



STAIXED GLASS. 

By Alexander Gascoyne and Arthur J. Bix. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th December 1905. 

I. By Alexander Gascoyne. 

T DO not propose to treat of the history of stained glass, of which you have very 
probably a better knowledge than I have myself. Our concern is to master the 
principles on w'hich the success of the famous old examples depends, and apply them 
to modern needs. If anyone is interested in the historical development of stained glass, he 
cannot do better than read Westlake’s History of Painted Glass. Neither shall I touch on 
the technical processes, as anyone can obtain a knowledge of those fi’om various recent works 
on the subject. 

The best examples of old stained glass that have survived the vandalism of later times 
show various possible methods of treatment, each of which is admirably suitable for the 
purpose for w'hich it was used. Without attempting to copy deliberately, we can learn many 
lessons from the work that remains ; and if only we can catch the spirit and feeling that 
inspired these early glaziers, and work it into modern requirements, we shall be progressing 
towards perfect work. 

Where a light treatment is required, what better model can we desire than the beautiful 
arrangement of our best fifteenth-century glass — e.g. York Minstei’, and Morley Church in 
Derbyshire ? The windows in the north of the nave of Cologne Cathedral also afford excellent 
examples. 

About two-thirds of each of these windows are in whites, and the remaining one-third 
deep pieces of rich colour, which, seen in contrast to the other glass, gives a brilliance which 
can scarcely be described. A certain amount of yellow stain introduced gives the necessary 
warmth without spoiling the delicate tones of the white parts. 

Tliirti Scries, Vol. XIII. No. 1.— 23 Dec. 1905. 
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Whether or not glass can be manufactured equal to the old glass is a matter of opinion ; 
but by waiting and picking out the choicest sheets at the makers’, and carefully selecting 
these for your work, results can be obtained which will favourably compare with the early 
windows. 

It is the inequalities, variations of thickness and colours, and accidental markings which 
give the depth and brilliancy to the glass, and upon their judicious employment depends the 
success of the work. Any designer who superintends his work, if he be worthy of the name, 
will exercise the greatest care in choosing materials, although much has been said to the 
contrary ; and you can rely upon him using the right glass in the proper place, independent 
of its cost. The cost of material is but a small proportion of the total in a painted window, 
even as the cost of an artist’s colours is a mere bagatelle compared with the value of 
his time. 

Does an artist ask his patrons to watch him use a guinea tube of blue, or say his painting 
must he good because be spent so much on paint? No ; he simply uses the colours he needs, 
as we ourselves do in making choice of our glass. 

The treatment which suits one window does not necessarily suit another, nor need we 
continually design window's with architectural canopies and bases because they are used in the 
old examples. Beautiful results can be obtained by giving a free rendering of the early prin- 
ciples, and by designing foliage or ornament to take the place of canopies and bases, without 
losing the feeling or character of the old glass. 

There are many positions in both domestic and ecclesiastical buildings w'here the 
primary object of stained glass is to give a brilliant colour scheme. No one who has seen the 
beautiful old windows by Ghiberti in Florence can have failed to admire their wonderful 
colour schemes, and for positions in large buildings where colour is required no better study 
can be found than these windows. They are practically designed for one gorgeous colour 
effect. The study of these windows demonstrates what can be done in this direction. 
Unfortunately, it is not always possible to get the opportunity to introduce so much colour, 
nor w'ould it always be desirable. But windows are constantly being filled where a treatment 
upon these lines would have been more successful than the one adopted. We have grand 
examples to follow if only we will be guided by them, and attempt to give a modern 
rendering of the old work, which will stamp our glass with the individuality of the present 
age without being a slavish, and often but a poor, copy of some of the various old styles (so 
called) in stained glass. 

It is immaterial what particular style is adopted providing w'e allow our originality to 
develop that style, and produce stained glass which for charm of design and colour will adapt 
itself to the character of the building. 

The assistance capable architects can give in suggestions for the general schemes of 
windows cannot be over-estimated, and their co-operation has produced in many instances 
most snccessful results. When the architectural profession as a wliole demands really good 
work, and encourages designers who are known to have the interests of their craft at heart, 
then I can assure you there will be no lack of beautiful work. I can safely say that any 
improvement which has taken place in stained glass is in a great measure due to those 
architects who fully appreciate any endeavour towards raising the quality of work. 

Stained glass is one of the most permanent forms of decoration, and unless it can be 
executed in the best way ought not to be done at all ; for badly executed work is only a lasting 
disgrace to our craft, and merely an example of the bad influence of the commercial tendency 
of the times. The modern soulless commercial man asks for what is cheapest, not what 
is best. 
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One point I should like to impress upon you in designing stained glass foi chuiches 
is, that the windows have a double mission. 

They should form a beautiful decoration and be devotional in feeling. The figures intro- 
duced should be an aid, not a hindrance, to devotion — 
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to those people, at least, who are capable of such feeling. 
Arouse the critical faculty, and no devotion is possible. 

Many of the windows of our cathedrals and churches 
are a positive distraction either to the worshipper with 
artistic instincts or to the devout churchman who has a 
knowledge of the details of ritual. 

To design good windows much careful consideration 
is necessary ; and I cannot imagine a man doing really 
good work in this direction who is not personally in 
sympathy with the objects of the design on which he is 
engaged. It is to the unsj'mpathetic artist that many of 
the errors to be found in various windows are attributed. 
To cite examples. 

Bishops are depicted holding their pastoral staff in 
the right hand and blessing with their left. Albs are 
made every colour of the rainbow to suit the convenience 
of the designer, and the general ignorance displayed upon 
many church matters robs the window of all meaning. 

In a window in Lincoln Cathedral, to give another 
case in point, a bishop is represented receiving the pax, 
kneeling with his mitre on, when he should be shown 
standing with his mitre off. 

To those indifferent to ritual all this is of little 
importance ; but I maintain that it is of the greatest 
importance, for if work is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing correctly. 

To design a church window should be a work of love, 
and the artist will not be satisfied unless the symbolism 
truly interprets the teaching. 

People are sometimes apt to consider the production 
of stained glass to be a lucrative source of income. 
Professor Aitchison, K.A., lecturing in connection with the 
Royal Academy in 1903, said : “ The master glazier was 
once as well paid, and consequently as well thought of, 
as a master builder or architect ; and he is probably much 
better paid now' than the architect.” They fail to remember 
the many risks to which the glass is liable before the 
process is completed, and how much provision must be 
made for the vagaries of the kiln. I’or instance, from 
some unknown cause, work that has taken weeks of labour 


may in its final firing crack, and be rendered valueless ; this, too, owing to no carelessness 


upon the part of the kilnman. Perhaps it is due to an imperceptible flaw in the material. 


Domestic glass is now so largely used by architects that few new buildings are without 
some specimen of either stained glass or ornamental leaded glazing. 
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Stained glass for modern houses should be designed to form part of the decorative scheme 
of the room in which it is to be fixed. Often little or no information is given to a designer 
as to the character of the building, or of the architect’s intentions concerning his interior 
treatment of decoration. It is always far more satisfactory to see the building before 
preparing designs if important stained glass is required. The aspect of the openings proposed 
to be filled with glass is a point too often forgotten when asking for sketches. 

Eich colour schemes should be used with the greatest care, as what one can use, for 
example, in an ingle-nook would not perhaps be in good taste in another position. "Where a 
different treatment is required, then should separate designs be prepared for each window. 
Simple treatment in white glass has been greatly used by some architects with most satis- 
factory results, harmonising admirably with any style of decoration. 

The importance of massing the design in domestic ornamental glass cannot be over- 
estimated, for the success of the work undoubtedly depends upon it. 

Striving after eccentricity in design has led to the execution of work of which one soon 
grows heartily tired, and although the New Art movement may have aroused an interest in Art 
matters, yet the extremes to which some designers have gone in this direction are calculated 
to excite the utmost ridicule. 

Architects sometimes desire to see the working drawings ; but what they really mean 
is the preparation of a full-size detail showing the various thicknesses of the leads to be used. 
This is not a working drawing, and we have to prepare one afterwards, which is simply a line 
drawing of the various shapes of the glass to guide the cutter in cutting the glass, and 
afterwards the glazier to piece the glass together. The full-size drawing is therefore of no 
use from a practical point of view, although it may serve to enable the architect to form an 
idea as to the general effect of the leads. I would emphasise the fact that unless every care 
is taken in making the cut-line from this detail all the architects’ trouble may be lost. 

To further illustrate my meaning, I have brought some cartoons for ecclesiastical work 
with two windows to show the relation of cartoon to the actual work. 

I have also prepared some drawings suitable for domestic purposes, figure subjects with 
simple backgrounds, so necessary where light is needed, and others introducing armorial 
subjects. 

Heraldry, upon the lines of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, always arouses the 
enthusiasm of the glass painter ; it gives such wide scope for drawing, and the colours never 
clash with any scheme of decoration. 

Much can be said upon the artistic treatment of leaded glazing, but that does not come 
strictly within the confines of a short paper on Stained Glass. 
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11. By Arthur J. Dix. 

I T seems perhaps unnecessary to explain, in commencing this Paper on stained glass, the 
difference between that and painted glass. I am sure all present thoroughly appreciate 
that difference — when that a stained-glass window may be composed of coloured glass 
painted upon or not, and held together by lead-work ; and a painted-glass window is produced 
by painting or enamelling upon the glass, and not dependent upon the lead-work to assist in 
forming the design. There are two kinds of stained or coloured glass — namely, “ pot metal,” 
in which the colour goes through the glass, the ingredients being mixed in the pot — hence its 
name— and “ flashed ” glass, which is made from a pure white or tinted “ metal,” and coated or 
flashed with a film of coloured glass. This, then, is stained glass, and a window filled with 
such material irrespective of colour, design or no design, must therefore literally be a stained- 
glass window. 

But what I liave to deal with to-night is the making of what is generally understood by 
a stained-glass window — that is, the using of this material in a way that shall interest 
and charm by a variety of design and combinations of colour in which it may be employed. 
It is not my intention to refer to the use made of such design in the past, or to dwell upon 
that of the present ; suffice it to say that a design for a stained-glass window may be in any 
medium and upon whatever material that most commends itself to the artist, even painted on 
glass in transparent colours, or of small pieces of the actual coloured glass itself put together 
like a mosaic. Nor is it always necessary that a design should be made at all ; the cartoon may 
be drawn in the first instance, and a colour scheme for guidance in choosing the glass may be 
a coloured photograph of the cartoon, or a sketch to scale of the lead-work, coloured in, 
perfecting the scheme already in the mind and suggested by a possible rough sketch made 
before starting the cartoon. In my opinion the highly finished competitive design for a 
stained-glass window is a mistake, a delusion, a snare. An attractive design is by no means 
a guarantee of a good window. The capabilities of a maker of stained glass should be judged 
by his finished work and not by a design. 

One very important point to observe is the architectural fitness of the design. By this I 
do not mean the adapting or copymg some style or period of glass which corresponds with 
the style of window to be filled, but the suitability as regards proportion, not only as a whole, 
but in detail. It should always be treated in such a way that will keep the window subservient 
to the architecture, about which there need be no fear if a strict adherence be observed to the 
natural limitation of the material. Briefly, the window is a flat surface, and should not be 
decorated in any way that would suggest that it is otherwise. A bold, straightforward 
acceptance rather than evasion of the necessity of leads and substantial supporting bars, 
making them, if not the most important, a great feature in the element of design, would help 
to ensure the necessai'y decorative result. 

The position and size of window should be thoroughly considered, as much detail is often 
thrown away and a broadness of effect missed by over-elaborating a window which is only 
seen from a distance ; also the amount of light one may safely exclude without over- 
darkening the interior of the building should be considered. lYindows are primarily intended 
to admit light ; therefore in most eases stained-glass windows should perform this duty. 
Nevertheless, happy is he who finds he is called upon to fill a window in a large church which 
is more than amifly provided with light ; and this restriction being removed, he may indulge 
himself to the utmost in the glories and fascination of colour. 
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The cartoon being ready, the first step to take is to make an outline drawing representing 
the shapes of the pieces of glass to be cut, which is obtained by placing glazed linen over the 
drawing and tracing a clear black line, indicating the thickness of the heart of the lead 
eventually used in putting the window together : this is called a “ cut-line,” as from ft the 
glass is cut. While making this skeleton drawing, opportunity should be taken to alter and 
simplify the shapes where necessary for greater ease in cutting. 

In starting to choose the glass it should be borne in mind that colour is the most 
important thing in a window ; in fact, one poor in design but of colour well chosen and 
modestly painted may be interesting, and even beautiful. On the contrary, a window, however 
well designed, and no matter how well painted (the more carefully the worse), but with bad 
colouring, is intolerable ; so one may safely say that at this period is reached the most 
interesting and perhaps absorbing stage in the making of a stained-glass window. 

The selecting of suitable glass is no easy task, for if shirked and even one makeshift piece 
of colour allowed to pass, that piece, imless ejected, haunts one to the end, till at last it 
has to be cast aside, jJerhaps when time has been expended upon it in painting. More 
may be done than may genei-ally be thought with a scheme of colour, which, although 
apparently satisfactory, still does not quite please, by introducing glasses of varying textures 
and density. Thus a bright, somewhat clear glass of exactly the colour required, and yet 
too powerful for the others, if replaced by one with irregularities of surface and of a horny 
texture, might be found to be more concordant. For instance, such a glass as that beautiful 
cool bright green (an intensified sea-green), if smooth and lacking in quality, is almost useless ; 
also the colour known as “ gold pink ” — a flashed glass, a production of the sixteenth century, 
which therefore did not occur in early work when glass was imperfectly made— if on a base of 
smooth white glass, is most objectionable, but if on a varied yellowish tint of a certain 
density, becomes (although a colour to be .sparingly used) a glass of great beauty. Softer 
tones of green, and also ruby, velvety in appearance, may be found to gain greater value 
arranged with others differing in quality. Again, tones of white often admit too much light, 
tempting one to alter their lack of density by means of acid, suggested by the somewhat 
milky appearance which exists in old windows. As any reliance upon the alteration of tones 
by subduing afterwards when painting being seldom satisfactory, no time is lost in searching 
for the exact quality of glass of the colour required, so that each piece may be in correct 
relationship one to the other. No attempt should be made to paint the details of the design, 
which, it should be understood, only go to finish the work practically completed (at any rate 
as regards the main colouring), until the glass is finally deemed to be satisfactorily chosen ; 
in fact, the aim of the artist from first to last should be, to quote the words of Buskin, 
“ Paint with glass, not on glass,” and as far as possible consider it no time wasted which 
is spent in bringing the glass as near to the point of effect required before starting the 
painting. 

There is a practice I wish to refer to which has now been in vogue for some few years ; 
that is, of superimposing pieces of glass held together in one lead in two or even three layers 
— called “ plating ’’—brought about by a desire on the part of the colourist for tones and 
qualities of glass unable to be provided him by the maker ; and also to make it possible to 
use a glass, often most delightful, but of such a nature that to fire it would destroy its natural 
beauty. So a piece of white glass is painted upon instead, and leaded up with the coloured 
piece. Although no doubt these methods are quite legitimate, I do not feel they are altogether 
satisfactory. There is perhaps no artist or craftsman worthy of the name, who, if asked 
would not tell you that of course he hoped his work would in years to come, in the natural 
event of its requiring to be remade, be considered worthy ; then why use such methods in 
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obtaining effects that Y-oiild render it practically impossible for such to be done by any other 
than the maker ? Picture to yourself the hopeless muddle in which the glazier of two centmdes 
hence would become involved in trying to put together a window made up of pieces of glass 
leaded together in layers of two or three thicknesses which required releading, even if none 
were missing or even broken. It is nevertheless occasionally a useful expedient, but one which 
in my opinion should not be resorted to until every resource has been exhausted to obtain the 
required colour or tone. 

As regards the different opinions as to the best tint of white glass, I do not think one can 
go wrong in using one of a tint often found in early glass; I mean of a cool greenish hue. 
One so often sees stained-glass windows by different makers sometimes side by side in 
catliedral or church, even in company with old examiffes, w^hich jar by their great contrast 
of tone. I could give instances where the pervading tone of one would be a warm yellowish 
green, and the other of a pure crystal white (which seldom looks silvery), both perhaps 
beautiful in themselves if not seen together. In almost all the old glass that I have seen, 
the whites seem cool without being cold, with the beautiful mellow tone imparted by age, 
which tells for warmth, but is not sickly ; the light which comes from such windows is so soft 
and pure, it in no way destroys the beautiful grey gloom which adds such a charm to a big 
interior ; the yellowish glass entirely destroys this, lighting the architecture up with a sickly 
hue which is most unsympathetic. 

Although there are many ways of going to work in painting glass I will content myself 
with explaining one. Upon a sheet of plate glass (which fits the frame of the painter’s easel) are 
traced off' with fine lines all the important details from the cartoon of that section of the light 
to be painted ; the cartoon is then removed from under the glass, and in its place is put the 
cut-line, taking care to have it in the exact position of the cartoon just removed. All the 
dift'erent pieces of glass are then placed together in their position on the plate by the guidance 
of the outline beneath, a process resembling the putting together of a Chinese puzzle. Each 
piece of glass is then made fast to the plate by dro2>ping small spots of melted wax at intervals 
round the edge of each. It may now be raised to a vertical (losition on the easel-frame, W'hich 
by means of counterbalancin" weights can be raised u]) and down as required. 

The artist has now the oiiportunity of seeing for the first time the glass that he has 
chosen, in a position against the light, as it will be in the window’ when finished ; and now 
before any of the coloured glass is painted is the time to make any alteration desired. This 
opportunity to view the glass liefore painting is of the utmost imjrortance, because if the 
corrections are not made now before the work is jiainted, any offending pieces wall be more 
reluctantly discarded at a later period. I mention this more particularly, as it is the practice 
of a great many workers never to see these pieces of glass in their relative position until the 
window is leaded up ; the flesh is iiainted by one, the draperies by another, the background 
and details perhajis by a third. They say that through continued experience they know’ exactly 
the efl'ect they want and how to get it, and never see the result until it is fired and leaded up. 
Now it is almost impossible for any work of true merit to be jiroduced in this manner : there 
are very few, I should imagine, who cun be so far-seeing as to be able to judge of a result in 
this way, except, of course, they are content to repeat some scheme of colouring which they 
have already frequently done. 

The w’hole making of a stained-glass window should be one of elimination, adding to, and 
correction, not only in the initial stage of the glass in its raw state, but as the work proceeds, 
altering the work to obtain the efl'ect aimed at as it progresses. In the jirocess of painting 
and in fact at ni period should anything be taken for granted ; but viewed in a perpendicular 
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position, and from as great a distance in the studio as possible, and no advance made until at 
each and every stage nothing suggests itself that could possibly be improved upon. 

That any system should be adopted that would obviate this apparently waste-of-time 
way of going to work proves the fact that the worker is repeating in the dark one or more 
formulas (at which he has arrived and satisfied himself) over and over again ; from such 
method nothing but a deadly monotony must result. I maintain that when the plain glass is 
offered up in position and found to be unsatisfactory is the very point of its salvation, because 
it would bring into activity the artist’s keener sense of colour demanded by the problem to 
solve, and the opportunity given would possibly result in some happy combination as regards 
colour, tone, and balance which it would be impossible to obtain otherwise ; or one note of colour 
alone might l)e found to bring into harmony and correct an uninteresting piece of colouring. 

I will now assume the glass finally selected is as nearly perfect as possible ; the painter 
then — by the fine lines previously mentioned, just visible through the coloured pieces of glass, 
and from the cartoon hung at a convenient distance — proceeds to reproduce all that is required 
in outline. At this point it becomes necessary to decide whether the outline shall be fired on to 
the glass before proceeding with the painting or not. Much depends on the size and height it 
is intended to occupy ; it is, however, not imperative. I prefer not ; the outline can be more 
easily modified, strengthening or removing where necessary as the process of shading proceeds. 
Over the glass which is outlined a “matt” of colour is worked and manipulated in such a 
way that when rubbed by the hand and by using various brushes, mostly hog-hair, technically 
called “ scrubs,” the colour is carefully brushed away where high lights are required, leaving 
it more or less as applied, to represent the shadows. With skill acquired by practice this 
process may be repeated two or three times, until the depth in the modelling required is 
obtained. 

If, now that the shading is finished, and the glass in its altered appearance does not 
suggest any alteration in colour, either lighter or darker, it is ready for the kiln. The plate 
is removed from the easel, and the pieces of glass hy gently tapping are detached and care- 
fully placed in trays to await firing. I should 2)erhaps have mentioned before something about 
the pigment used for painting on the glass, which should be thoroughly understood to mean 
simifiy the adding of non-transparent enamel by way of shading to modify the colour and to 
produce those forms in the design unable to be obtained by the leads. The pigments are in 
the form of powders, and are obtained from the oxides of various minerals — the most per- 
manent and more generally in use — of iron ; these colours, upon being fired, vitrify and 
become part and jiarcel of the surface of the glass. The mediums used in working these are 
gum or sugar, with water, and oil of turi)entine or of tar when painting in oil. 

After the work has been fired for the i)aint, it will be necessary to fire it a second time 
for the yellow stain, as the heat required for the former would be too great to produce 
the clear rich and 2)ale yellows so characteristic of fourteenth and fifteenth century stained 
glass. This yellow is obtained by oxide of silver, and isapjffied to the back of the glass, where, 
it has been previously decided in working out the scheme of colour, should be yellow produced 
in this way. In this second firing the ojiportunity may be taken of touching up any defects 
or scratches that may have occurred, and any slight strengthening of the shading where it 
may appear desirable. 

The application of the silver is called “ staining,” because it actually stains the glass below 
the surface, and whereas the pigment used for shading simjdy becomes more or less attached 
to the surface, the chemical action of the former literally alters the colour of the glass, and 
can only be removed by the ajiplication of fluoric acid, which bites or eats away the glass. 
I may say here that this acid is used in lightening tr etching out patterns on flashed glasses. 
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previously referred to, in which the colouring is only a thin film upon white glass which can 
easily be removed. In old stained glass, before the use of acid, this result was obtained by 
abrasion, or grinding away of the colour, leaving the pru’e white or any tint upon which it is 
flashed. 

The glass fired now for the second time is ready to be leaded up ; the cut-line placed 
upon the glazing table, the pieces of glass sorted out, put together in their position upon it, 
is ready for the glazier. 

The lead used should be pure, and melted at a low temperature, and all dross carefully 
removed before making the castings from which the lengths of glazing lead called “ calms ” are 
made. These are in section like the letter H, and are of difi'erent sizes, much effect being 
obtained by judiciously varying these sizes in bringing into prominence certain features which 
it is wushed to emphasize. The glazier works these leads round each piece of glass, keeping 
the whole tightly together as he goes along, following the cut-line, eventually soldering the 
joints, which connects the whole. 

The glass with all its lead lines added now presents quite a different appearance, and 
more than likely may still require alteration, which should be made previously to the soldering 
of the joints on the back of the light, as the pieces are more easily removed and reinserted 
at this stage. There is nothing now left to be done except “cementing” and “banding,” the 
former the filling in of all the interstices between lead and glass with putty, or a cement 
made from whitmg, boiled oil, red lead, and “ turps ” darkened with lamp black, rubbed in with 
a brush, making the window watertight ; and the latter that of soldering on pieces of copper 
wire to fasten the lights to the metal bars when fixing into the stonework. 

It has possibly struck others as it often has myself on reading a report of the unveiling 
of a stained-glass window that all the windows ever done are either handsome or beautiful ; 
sometimes both : the former may be true, but one has frequent evidence that the latter is 
open to doubt. One sees many that are refined and dignified both in design and in colour, 
but there are others — not things of beauty. I have often wondered that some one having to gaze 
continually on such has not been goaded into starting a society for the prevention of stained 
glass being put in churches. Better the plain diamond panes, often beautiful tones, mellowed 
by age, than discordant arrangements of coloured glass. 

In conclusion, with regard to the history of stained glass, I have neither time nor had I 
intention of saying anything. May I, however, refer those who wish to make a study of this 
to the works of 'NYinston, also to Mr. Westlake’s History of Design in Painted Glass, a 
life-work of patience compiled with such loving care, inexhaustibly rich in facts and illustra- 
tions — the classic on stained glass. To Windows by Mr. Lewis F. Day, a delightful work ; 

I will quote its prefatory note : “ To those who know nothing of stained glass ; to those who 
know something and want to know more ; to those who know all about it, and yet may care to 
know w’hat another may have to say upon the subject, I dedicate this book.” And 
Mr. Whall’s most interesting contribution to the “ Artistic Craft Series ” I can recommend 
with nothing but praise to any who wish to become more minutely intimate with the details of 
this craft. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. J. D. CRACK [II. A.] said it was with great 
pleasure that he rose to propose a vote of thanks 
for such interesting and valuable Papers. Mr. Dix 
had done valuable service in bringing before them 
in so conspicuous a manner the action of the atmo- 
sphere and rain upon old glass. He did not think 
anyone could realise the great extent to which the 
original surface had changed its temper by corro- 
sion. Of course the admixture of black — for that 
was practically what it came to — had a wonderful 
effect in toning and harmonising colours. Al- 
though he quite agreed with Mr. Dix that no 
amount of weather would make a had window a 
good one, there was no doubt that the action of 
time had a very kindly effect ou the liarmony of 
colour. One point he hoped to have heard touched 
upon was the great importance in stained glass 
of producing what was generally known among 
painters as the palpitation of colour by varying 
the depth of the pieces of colour used in any one 
mass. There was no doubt that a great deal of 
that jewel-like effect which was produced in the 
best windows was the result of carefully varying 
the amount of p.iwor in the colour presented both 
in the one mass and in those pieces which sur- 
rounded it Ijolow and above. The art of putting 
colour together in glass windows was a sort of 
special art. inasmuch as one had to deal with 
Colour on a much mor«' intense and pure scale 
than in almost any other branch of art. .A 
painter of course toned hi.s colours as he went on, 
and never under any circumstances produced the 
brilliancy which even a moderately brilliant- 
painted window would produce. The fact that 
glass was so brilliant, and the mere beauty pro- 
duced by brilliancy, constituted alrao.st a sort of 
standing danger to the man who had not made 
it his .special study. One point of great value to 
those wlio were interested in and wished to 
influence the colouring of window.s being c.xecuted 
for them was to have the glass when selected 
arranged at the cutter's on a I'late-glass .screen. 
It was a most useful and necessary thing. It 
was necessary for the artist engaged on the work, 
and very advantageous to anyone concerned in 
responsibility for the production of a good window. 
It enabled, at any rate in the first instance, the 
greatest slips of judgment in the choice of glass 
to be corrected before too much labour had been 
expended upon the work : and it undoubtedly had 
the effect of obliging the artist to criticise his work in 
its crudest form, and therefore enabled him to make 
his corrections on a broader scale than afterwards. 


He supposed very few men who really cared about 
their work could finish a window, even after it was 
leaded, without wishing to change a few portions 
of the glass. He should certainly recommend 
anyone who was interested in windows to look the 
glass carefully over against a light as nearly as 
possible like that to which it would he exposed 
before it was finally cemented at any rate, and, if 
possible, before the soldering was carried to a 
finish. Those final inspections very often saved a 
great deal of trouble and vexation afterwards. 
He was glad to hear Mr. Gascoyne allude to the 
Florence windows. He did not think that until 
recent years either architects or glass-stainers had 
half realised the value of the lessons to be learned 
from Italian glass — or, he should say, from glass 
in Italy, for there was a great deal of beautiful 
glass in Italy which undoubtedly was produced by 
skilled Frenchmen and brought there. At Florence 
and at Siena there was a great deal of glass, and 
there were beautiful windows designed by Ghiberti, 
as well as by one of the Ghirlandajos. He could 
only say to any young architect who might be 
going to Italy for other purposes, that any time he 
could spend on the stained glass which he -would 
find there in such large quantities would be time 
well spent, if he devoted it to the study of the glass.* 
Mr. G. H. FELLOWES PEYNNE [F.] said 
that Mr. Dix seemed to think that some of them 
had reason to wish that glass-stainers did not exist 
at all. \Yitli regard to some of their churches, it 
was no doubt true that they had been ruined by 
re.storation, but a majority had been ruined by the 
bad glass put in. Artists could do really good 
work now as in the past, especially in church -work, 
but if they worked harmoniously -with the architect, 
the eff'ect generally would be far better. It was the 
want of touch between the artist in painting and the 
architect that was so often felt in our churches. 
They found that after the church had left the 
hands of the architect, one glass painter was put 
on, and then another ; and there was a sort of 
running competition going on round the church. 
There was no unanimity, no unity of efl'ect at all 
by such method, or rather want of method. 
Glass painters must feel that themselves. Mr. 
Dix said that where he had an opportunity to put 
in a very elaborately coloured window, it was a 
great opportunity. He was not quite so sure of 

* Lippo Lippi iind Pierino del Ynga were also amonf 
those who designed stained-glass -n-indows. The stained 
gla-.s seems to have been extensively made by Domenico 
^ivi. of Gambassn— J. D. C. 
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that. If the artist made too much of the single 
opportunity, it might be very disadvantageous to 
the other glass in the church and to the general 
harmony of effect. He was sure that Mr. Dix 
would agree in the view that the church, or 
the building which he was decorating with glass, 
must be considered as a whole ; and that where 
he got brilliant lights, as he would from the 
east, it was a great mistake to overdo the white 
glass. The glass used as a background must be 
toned to a very great degree. Green glass, it was 
true, had been exaggerated ; but he was not quite 
sure that it had not been exaggerated in the right 
direction. White always exaggerated itself. If a 
piece of white glass were put next to a piece of red, 
the red must necessarily look smaller. W’hite seemed 
to take away from the surrounding colour, so that 
very little pure white could be used advantageously 
with stained glass. It must be modified with a very 
distinct tone, either warm yellow or green. With 
regard to the cartoons Mr. Gascoyne had set before 
them, it would have been better if the lines of the 
supporting bars or saddle-bars had been shown. 
One was apt to be misled by cartoons. The lines 
cut sometimes very awkward places, and it was 
advisable that in the cartoons and drawings they 
should be shown just as much as the leaded parts 
should be shown, because they become a very im- 
portant feature in arranging the design. They were 
necessary supporting fixtures for the glass. No 
doubt some present had been to a place called Huy, 
in Belgium, where they must have been struck 
with the long narrow endows, with a single mul- 
lion running down the whole way — double windows, 
in fact. The effect was magnificent, not so much 
in the actual window glass design as in the colour 
introduced. The glass itself was not particularly 
good ; but age had acted upon it to a certain extent, 
and the effect of the mass of colour, the narrow 
lines of colour leading up into the groyne, was 
perfectly sublime. He fully agreed with Mr. Gas- 
coyne in his idea of the artist entering into the 
syrnbolic feeling of what he was designing ; it was 
absolutely essential. The absence of that devo- 
tional feeling in the artist (he was, perhaps, 
speaking rather too much of church work, but it 
applied more to church work than to other kinds 
of work) would be perfectly evident iii his w'ork. 
One saw the mannerisms of this or that stained- 
glass artist standing out in his window, rather 
than the devotional or poetic effect he should try to 
get into it. Some artists laid down a definite rule 
that they would not treat single lights with any- 
thing but single figures. He sympathised with 
them to a very great extent, especially when clients 
demanded a “ se i scene ” or some other elaborate 
subject to be got into a space of some 9 or 10 
inches ; that was hopeless with glass, generally 
speaking, and there was much to be said for the 
single-figure rule. But it could be carried too far. 
There should be some story, some lesson told in 


the glass — historical, or devotional, or religious, or 
whatever it may be. If there were to be a single 
figure it w'as very useful to have depicted some 
sort of scene from the life of the individual, as so 
often was done in the fifteenth century ; for 
instance, his martyrdom or some leading event of 
his or her life depicted below on a smaller scale. 
Very often it added interest to the ordinary beholder 
to have a little inscription giving the name or 
something like that. That, of course, was wholly 
independent of the scheme of colour that one 
should endeavour to carry through in stained 
glass. He agreed with Mr. Gascoyne that the 
more the real feeling of the artist (that real devo- 
tional feeling — he used the w'ord with all sincerity) 
was thrown into the work, the better would be the 
result. It was so with artists, and wuth archi- 
tects, and it was the same with the glass painter. 
He had very much pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [H.l, said 
that it had occurred to him that if in glass paint- 
ing more white were introduced there would be a 
better power of judging of the respective values of 
the various coloured glass employed. The value 
or intensity of any colour could only be compared 
with w'hite ; white, in fact, was the standard by 
which the value of any colour could be appreciated. 
For instance, it is impossible to compare the 
value of red with blue, yet it is possible to com- 
pare either with the common standard of white. 
In stained-glass windows it would not be advis- 
able to have the dazzling transparency of clear 
glass, as this would have a dazzling effect and 
prevent the appreciation of any colour. When he 
was at Chartres some time ago he was extremely 
struck with the beauty and richness of the glass in 
the Cathedral ; he had an opportunity not only of 
viewing the effect of the glass as seen from the 
interior of the Cathedral, but he examined the 
glass on the outside by getting on to the roof. 
To his surprise he found that the glass had the 
appearance of being washed over with a thin coat 
of cement, and it occurred to him that perhaps the 
rich effect of the colouring was due to some such 
wash. 

Mr. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND [F.] said that 
one almost anticipated that an English stained- 
glass designer would approach the subject of the 
American system of the superimposed glass from 
the point of view taken by Mr. Dix ; that is to say, 
though admitting it produced certain beautiful 
effects, ho would bold that it was not an entirely 
legitimate method, or one in which he (Jlr. Dix) 
himself would care to work in his craft. He left 
the matter exactly at that point. If he made any 
remarks later on, perhaps he would be good enough 
to explain why it was a particular offence to pro- 
duce by the means of glass, whether superimposed 
or single, the best effect one could, and why one 
should hesitate to use the double thicknesses if 
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one expected in that way to gain in colour-effect 
and value. 

Me. E. W. HUDSON [H.] said that with regard 
to the disfigurement of saddle-bars coming across 
the design, was it not the fact that at the present 
time “ cames ” were made so stiffened that it was 
unnecessary to introduce the cross-lines, which 
naturally would be a disfigurement? In large 
■ndndows with broad “ cames” it was the custom, 
he believed, to adapt the bars to the shape of the 
principal lines. With regard to the legitimacy of 
the use of superimposed glass, it was the fact that 
there were purpose-made grades of thickness ; and 
not only that, but grades of density of colour in 
the same glass ; so that one could, from a single 
sheet, select graded and streaky colour, which 
would give very much better effect than super- 
ijnposed glass. They must all have been struck 
with the beauty of the drawing of the cartoons, 
and also with the executed glass exhibited, and it 
must he supposed that these were all intended 
to he viewed from a very close point; but with 
regard to glass for use at a great height he sup- 
posed there was nothing in the cartoons showing 
the extra strength of lines adapted for a height of, 
say, thirty or forty feet. He was much struck 
many years ago with painted glass in the abbey 
church of St. Denis. He thought then, looking 
at it from the ground, what a magnificent general 
effect was produced ; but when, some years later, 
he inspected it through a strong glass, he 
thought he had never seen more dreadful in- 
stances of drawing representing the human form 
divine. 

The DRESIDENT said they had heard some- 
thing of the true arti.stic methods of dealing with 
stained glass, and they had had many interesting 
points raised in the discussion, which he should 
leave to the readers of the Pai)ers to answer. One 
or two points had occurred to him in listening. 
It was important, as Mr. Gascoyne pointed out, 
that in church windows there should be a strong 
devotional feeling in the work. Dy that he meant 
also that there should be no disturbing element in 
them ; that anything that seemed to suggest a 
problem to he solved was a mistake in a jdace of 
worship. The mind would be immediately occu- 
pied in trying to solve the mysteries represented, 
instead of being soothed and quieted and impressed 
bv the beauty and quietness and stillness of the 
windows. Mr. Gascoyne also mentioned another 
matter which was important, viz. that the building 
should he seen first before designing the glass. 
He (the President) could speak from experience on 
that matter. It was very important, because if 
the stained-glass designer had no idea of the 
aspect, or position, or the height of the window 
from the ground he could not, by any possibility, 
design his window suitably for that position and 
place in the building. The experience he referred 
to was in the case of where some stained-glass 


windows were wanted for a staircase which was 
abundantly lighted, but chiefly from the skylights 
above. The windows in question were some 10 feet 
from another building, so there was no direct light 
upon them. There was a competition with regard 
to these windows — he himself knew nothing about 
it at the time — hut several eminent artists were 
requested to send in designs. As Mr. Dix had 
pointed out, competitions of designs in stained- 
glass windows are a delusion and a snare, and it 
proved to be so in this case. It so happened that 
the Committee, attracted perhaps by the deepest 
and most fully coloured drawing with the largest 
amount of detail in it, selected that particular 
design. It happened that the artist had never 
seen the building, and had taken no particulars 
even of the size of the opening. When the window 
was sent down completed it was at least fifteen 
inches too short, and a patch had to be added to 
begin with. The effect was disastrous. His 
work was entirely thrown away, and the Com- 
mittee then called him (Mr. Belcher) to know 
what could be done. The artist himself at- 
tended and said that the architect had really 
supplied too much light on the staircase ; that it 
should be at once all shut out, and then something 
of the colour of his window would be seen ; and it 
might he as well to supplement this by putting 
electric light outside the glass ! Hence it was 
that the whole intention was spoilt ; and he hoped 
eventually to have the stained - glass windows 
removed and proper windows put in. He might 
relate another experience. He was afraid that 
when he was young he imagined that he could 
design stained glass, and, in fact, do everything 
that was necessary in a building. He tried to do 
it all himself. He also designed some stained- 
glass windows. He was glad to say he had since 
removed them. He had forgotten that in a narrow 
building where these windows were placed at a 
great height some allowance must be made for 
foreshortening and so on. The figures turned 
out a dreadful failure. As Mr. Dix had mentioned, 
it is important that the question of scale should be 
considered. Examining the building and noting 
its scale, and the general disposition of its parts, 
should guide one in the scale of its figures, and 
where they are to be introduced in a stained-glass 
window. The history of stained glass had not 
been much gone into. Unless he had mistaken the 
reader’s intention, it had been hinted that the 
fifteenth-century glass was that which they should 
endeavour to copy. He felt very strongly that 
they should endeavour, if possible, to design all 
their work in the twentieth-century style, and that 
they should avoid, as far as possible, mere imita- 
tions, which, after all, were only gigantic frauds. 
If they could develop the beauty and value of 
stained glass by all means let them do it, and 
adopt every method and every expedient that came 
to hand with a view to its development. They 
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must also endeavour to make it suitable to the 
position it was to occupy. 

Me. ALEXANDER GASCOYNE, in respond- 
ing to the vote of thanks, said that with regard to 
the old glass at Chartres he did not think the out- 
side was cement-washed, as Mr. Hubbard appeared 
to think. It was no doubt the effect of age. He 
had examined several of the old windows in Cologne 
Cathedral, and the same effect was to be seen there. 
Little pits could be seen going right into the 
glass, and it looked something like cement wash, 
but it was not that at all. With regard to the 
cartoons on the walls, they were all designed for 
windows to be placed within 12 feet from the floor 
line. With regard to the work at Florence, one light 
was in the Dunmo Museum at the back, where it 
could be examined at close quarters. The difference 
that the distance gave was astonishing. One could 
not describe the gorgeous effect in the cathedral 
which the light gave to those various pieces, and 
the way in which the robes, when they were red, 
were made up of the various pieces Mr. Crace had 
mentioned. If a robe were in blue there was a 
wonderful range of colour running from one blue 
to another which gave a brilliance and, at that 
height, a grand result. 

Me. ARTHUR J. DIX said he had been asked 
to give a reason for his objection to superimposed 
glazing. He thought he had given a very strong 
reason — perhaps his principal reason — in reading 
his Paper. Other than this he could only say as 
the Westminster boy did of his master. Dr. Fell : 
“ I do not love thee. Dr. Fell, The reason why 
I cannot tell.” He simply did not like the process, 
and, moreover, did not consider it playing the 
game. With all the beautiful glasses now made, 
if a craftsman could not get with one layer of glass 
tbe effect he wanted in his window, it had better be 
left alone. He bad seen windows all eaten into by 
the atmosphere, and almost crumbling away, that 
needed to be put between two pieces of sheet glass 
and leaded together to protect them, as at York. 
If their windows were to remain to that stage 
it would be impossible in the case of superimposed 
glasses for the glazier to put them together. 

A MEMBER : Would there not be a possibility 
of mildew between the superimposed glasses ? 

Me. DIX ; Yes ; there was that objection, and a 
very important one too. In reply to the question 
put by a member with reference to the effect of 
cement wash noticed on the back of old window's, 
it was entirely due to decay through the action of 
the atmosphere, giving the glass all the appearance 
of being w'ashed over with cement. It could not 
be rubbed off, and if it were wetted it returned 
again when dry, and it so refracted the rays of 
light coming through the glass that it altered the 
translucent nature of the material. A piece of 
glass could sometimes be taken from an old window 
and almost crumbled to pow'der in the hands w'hen 
it had reached a further stage of decomposition. 
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The Illustrations to the Papers on Stained Glass. 

The Papers on Stained Glass which engaged the 
attention of the General Meeting last Monday were 
accompanied by a number of exceedingly interest- 
ing illustrations, comprising materials ancient and 
modern, drawings and cartoons, and the actual 
tw'o-light window' itself of which a photographic 
reproduction is given on page 95. 

Mr. Gascoyne show'ed several of his own designs, 
including drawings of St. George and St. Ludmilla, 
prepared as cartoons for his memorial window to 
the late W. L. Huskinson, Esq., for the parish 
church of Epperstone, Notts, and the St. Anna 
cartoon for a single window recently executed for 
the Lady Chapel, St. Hugh’s, Lincoln. Cartoons 
of a female figure, and another representing 
“ Charity,” illustrated suggestions for the treatment 
of staircase window's W'here light is required, and 
some heraldic cartoons were shown designed for 
the upper lights of vestibules and c. rridors. One 
of these w'as a draw'ing for a banneret, a mark of 
distinction of olden days which it is understood 
His Majesty King Edward contemplates reviving. 
A number of smaller sketches by Mr. Gascoyne 
recently exhibited at the Royal Academy were 
shown, one of them representing St. .\ugustinc, 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, in full pontificals. 

Of the lantern illustrations shown by Mr. Dix, 
the first few w'ere intended to demonstrate the 
effect of age on stained glass, tw'o being photos of 
windows of French glass of the fourteenth century, 
one of them an example of the deplorable practice 
of “restoring,” the other only “mended” — the 
form of preservation so rightly advocated by ^Ir. 
Dix. Several fragments of the actual glass from old 
windows made into slides, contrasted w'ith modern 
pieces matched in colour or tint, demonstrated in 
a forcible way the change the glass had undergone 
by exposure for ages to the atmosphere. Slides 
were shown also of two windows by Mr. Dix. 
namely, the Clerk-Maxwell Memorial, Corsock, 
Dumfriesshire, and the west window, Haughton 
Church, Stafford ; also of the great window, de- 
signed by Mr. T. R. Spence, in the Mitchell Hall, 
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Marischal College, Aberdeen. These were followed 
by several slides from cartoons by Mr. R. Anning 
Bell. 

Special Election to Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting on Monday the 
18th inst. unanimously elected to Fellowship, 
under the proviso to By-law 9, Mr. Arthur 
P oLL.VBD, President of the Yorl: Architectural 
Societij, of 1 Burton Stone Lane, York. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London, 1906. 

The railway companies of the United Kingdom 
have consented to issue return tickets to London, 
available from the 11th to the 2.'>th July inclusive, 
at the rate of a single fare and a (juarter, to 
members of the Congress. Negotiations are in 
progress with the railway authorities abroad with 
a view to an abatement of the ordinary fares for 
the benefit of foreign members of the Congress. 

.\n exhibition organised by the Executive Com- 
mittee is to be held in connection with the Con- 
gress. The chief features will be : — 

(1) A Chronological Exhibition of English 

Architecture from the Norman Con- 
ipiest (lOtlG) to the death of Sir Charles 
Barry (IHGO). 

(2) Oil Paintings and Water Colour Drawings 

of English Architecture. 

(H) Engli.sh Furniture and Silver Work. 

Milan Exhibition : Competition for Designs for 
Workmen’s Dwellings. 

Clause 1. — The Committee for the Milan Ex- 
hibition 190G, in conformity with the proixisals of 
the Commission for the Social Economy Section, 
institutes a comiiotition for designs of workmen’s 
dwellings suitable to the conditions of Nortliern 
Italy. 

Clause 2. — The competition is international. 
The subject of the competition shouM be treated 
under technical, hygienic, and economic aspects. 
The plans approved by the Commission organising 
the competition will be exhibited in the buildings 
of the Social Economy Section so far as space will 
allow. 

Clause 3. — The competition comprises three 
categories : — 

1. De.signs for separ.ite houses or blocks of 
houses for workmen's dwellings suitable to large 
towns. 

2. Designs of houses or blocks of houses for 
workmen’s dwellings suitable to small towns. 

3. Designs for houses or blocks of houses for 
workmen’s dwellings suitable for the families of 
working men employed in i.solated factories. 

Clause 4. — The seitarate houses or blocks of 
houses should be adapted to small as well as large 
families, and should comprise dwellings havin" 
respectively one, two, three, and in some cases 
four rooms, Competit rs mu't study the hymenic, 


economic, and .social requirements of the popula- 
tion for whom they are intended, and must take 
care to provide for these requirements generally 
throughout the buildings so far as may be com- 
patible with the conditions of cheapness with 
which they have to comply. 

Clause 5. — Competitors may compete in more 
than one of the categories above mentioned. 

Clause G. — Competitors in the first and second 
categories must assume that they have at their 
disposal a clear rectangular space surrounded by 
four streets, which are arranged in the best possible 
way to serve the space in question. Competitors 
in the third category are quite free to select for 
themselves the shape and other conditions of the 
space they deal with. In every category they 
must assume that the necessary water-supply per 
head, electricity, gas, and drainage facilities on the 
tout a Vcijout system, are available. Competitors 
in the second and third categories must provide 
for the case w'here no sewage accommodation is 
available, and point out the w'ay of meeting the 
difficulty. 

Clause 7. — Competitors should take into con- 
sideration all the rules laid down in the Italian 
.\rtisans’ Housing Bill of 24th April 1904 (N. 
1G4). 

Clause 8. — Every scheme must provide for the 
housing of 200 families, representing an aggregate 
of 700 persons. 

Clause 9. — The cost of the sites (per sq. metre) 
is assumed to be : 

Frs. 10 in the first category (6s. G-^-rf. per 
sq. yd.b 

Frs. h in the second category (8s. 3|(f. per 
sq. yd.)._ 

Fr. l.oO in the third category (Is. per sq. yd.). 

Clause 10. — Competitors must submit ; 

(u) .K block plan of their scheme to the scale 
1/500. 

{b) Plans, elevations, and sections of said 
scheme, so that it may be complete in all essen- 
tial parts, to the scale of 1 / 100, and particulars of 
the most essential structural details to the scale 
of 1/20. Where a general design for proposed 
buildings is composed of several identical units, 
the drawings may deal with one portion only. 

(c) The metrical quantities of the proposed 
works. 

{d) Estimate of cost calculated on the aforesaid 
figures for sites, and on the basis of the prices 
contained in the standard schedule of prices for 
the buildings in the commune of Milan for the 
years 1908—1905, with a rebate of 15 per cent., 
and on those commonly current in Milan for work 
not covered by said schedule of prices. 

lor every block of buildings the following in- 
formation must also be given : — 

Price per sii. metre of the gross area of site 
covered. 

Price per s,]. metre of the whole of the stories 
added together. 
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Price per cubic metre measured from the givunJ 
level to the upper level of the top ceiling. 

Price per head which the building is designed to 
accommodate. 

(e) A report in which shall be fully set forth all 
proposals of a technical, hygienic, and social 
character which have been adopted in the prepara- 
tion of the designs. 

(/) A report describing the financial and ad- 
ministrative data for the execution and working of 
the scheme. 

Clause 11 — There will he two prizes in each 
category, viz. one prize of Frs. 6,000 (t240) ; one 
prize of Frs. 2,000 (P80). 

An international jury, whose decisions shall he 
final, will be appointed by the Mdan Exhibition 
Executive Committee to award the prizes. 

Clause 12. — An entrance fee of Frs. 20 will be 
charged, payable before 15th February 1906, to 
the Exhibition Committee. 

Clause 13. — Designs must be forwarded to the 
Exhibition Committee before 31st March 1906. 
The date of posting of those designs which may 
not have reached the Committee by that date must 
be certified by documentary evidence. 

Clause 14. — The schemes may bear either the 
signature of their authors or a motto, which 
should also appear on the superscription of an 
envelope containing the name and address of the 
competitor. This envelope wdll remain unopened 
if the design does not receive a prize. 

Clause 15. — The schemes sent in as above must 
bo withdrawn by their senders one month before 
the close of the Exhibition ; if not claimed by 
that time they will be treated as the property of 
the Exhibition Committee. 

Clause 16. — The Committee reserves the right 
of publishing the designs thus sent in, artistic and 
other rights being reserved to their authors. 

The Hon. British Commissioner for the Milan 
Exhibition is Mr. Arthur Serena, 1 and 2 Oxford 
Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

In the list of contributors to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society which appeared in the last issue 
of the Journal the names of Mr. Banister F. 
Fletcher and Mr. J. T. Cackett should have been 
included as the donors of £5 5s. each. Other con- 
tributions which have since been received are : — 

Donatuiiis Siibscripiion'. 

£ .i. <i X. .> 

Mr. G. T. Hine . . . 13 0 0 

Mr. William H. Burt . .110 

Mr. Henry Tanner, jun. . . 110 

Messrs. Scorer & Gamble . 110 

Mr. C. Forster Hayward : Be- 
quest . . . . 21 0 0 

Mr. Edward W. Allfrey . . 5 .5 0 

Mr. F. W. Hunt has promised £20 in support of 
Mr. Glover’s offer of £50, subject to the sum of 
.£450 being raised. 


Honours and Appointments. 

Lord Windsor late First Commissioner 

of His Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, has 
been created a Viscount and an Earl of the United 
Kingdom under the title of Viscount Windsor and 
Earl of Plymouth. 

Mr. E. Phene Spiers, F.S.A. [U.]. has been 
elected a Corresponding Member cf the Institut de 
France in place of the late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 

Mr. Francis Bond, M. [iT.A.], has been made 
a Foreign Member of the Societe Francaise 
d’Archeologie in recognition of his recent work on 
Gothic Architecture in England. 

The late Mr. H. H. Collins [F]. 

Mr. Henry Hyman Collins, who died on the 
13th inst. in his seventy-third year, was elected 
Associate of the Institute in 1859, and proceeded 
to the Fellowship in 1877. He was District Sur- 
veyor for the eastern division of the City of 
London, and had a large practice as an architect, 
his buildings including numerous City offices and 
warehouses, and large mansions. He was con- 
nected with a number of Jewish institutions, and 
had carried out various synagogues and public 
buildings for the .Jewish body, the most note- 
worthy being the new building of the Home and 
Hospital for Jewish Incurables at Tottenham, 
which he erected in conjunction with his son and 
partner, Mr. Marcus Collins. He was the archi- 
tect, selected in competition, for the new Lying- 
in Hospital for Women in City Koad. Callis 
Court, a mansion at Broadstairs, is one of his 
buildings. At the General Meeting of the Insti- 
tute last Monday, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. 
Graham, F.S..\., in formally making the announce- 
ment of his death, said that Mr. Collins 
had come before them professionally in many 
ways, especially in his capacity as district sur- 
veyor, and there were few architects who were not 
acquainted with him. He was a familiar figure to 
all of them, and they much regretted that he had 
passed away. But he had left a good name amongst 
them. In years gone by he had taken an 
active part in the work of the Institute, and had 
always been an ardent supporter of their best 
interests. In conclusion, the Hon. Secretary 
moved, and it was resolved, that a letter of con- 
dolence be sent to his bereaved family expressing 
the sympathy of members, and at the same time 
their full appreciation of his merits and his work. 

The late Mr. W. Moss Settle [-4.]. 

Mr. William Moss Settle, architect, of LTverston . 
and Barrow, died on the 13th inst. at the age of 
twenty-nine. He passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the Institute in 1896, and was elected Asso- 
ciate in 1899. He was in practice at Barrow, 
where he had designed and carried out a number 
of buildings, and was architect to the M alney 
Estates Company. 
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LOED BACON’S “ PERFECT PALACE." 

The approaching exhibition of designs and draw- 
ings submitted for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute has possibilities of 
exceptional interest in view of the subject chosen 
this year for the Soane Medallion and £100. The 
prize is to be awarded for the best realisation of 
the ideal mansion described in Bacon’s Essay “ Of 
Building,’’ beginning at the words, “ First there- 
fore, I say, you cannot have a perfect palace, 
except you have two several sides,’’ kc. The whole 
plan is to be 400 feet from front to back, with 
entrance in the centre of the front block ; the 
length of the front block facing the forecourts is left 
optional ; but the general disposition of the plan, as 
indicated in the Essay, is to be followed. Among 
the drawings required is a block plan to a scale of 

inch to the foot, shoiving the three successive 
forecourts described by Bacon and the position of 
the offices standing at a distance, with galleries of 
approach, as described in the last sentence of the 
Essay. The style is left entirely optional. The 
Exhibition opens to the public on the 2Hrd prox. 
Meanwhile the Essay itself will be useful to refer 
to, and it is thought advisable to print it here in 
full, that members may be in a position to appreciate 
the task competitors have had set them, and to 
follow with intelligence their various renderings of 
a “ perfect palace.’’ The Essay, which follows, 
is taken from the ten-volume edition of The Works 
of Francis Bacon, published in 1802, kindly lent 
for the purpose by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. 
(Iraham. F.S.A. 

XLV. Of Blilding. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on ; 
therefore let use l)e preferred before uniformity, 
except where both may be hail. Leave the goodly 
fabrics of houses for beauty only, to the inchanted 
palaces of the poets : who build them with small 
cost. He that builds a fair house upon an ill seat, 
committeth himself to prison. Neither do I reckon 
it an ill seat only, where the air is unwhole.some, 
but likewise where the air is uneijual ; as you shall 
see many fine seats, set upon a knap of ground, 
environed with higher hills round about it, whereby 
the heat of the sun is pent in, and the wind 
gathereth as in troughs ; so as you shall have, and 
that suddenly, as great diversity of heat and cold, 
as if you dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill 
air only that maketh an ill seat ; but ill ways, ill 
markets ; and, if you will consult with Momus, 
ill neighbours. I speak not of many more ; want 
of water, ^\ant of wood, shade, and shelter; want 
' of fruitfulness, and mixture of grounds of several 
natures ; want of prospect, want of le\el grounds ; 
want of places at some near distance for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea ; 
too remote ; having the commodity of navigable 
rivers, or the discommodity of their overflowing ; 
too far otf from great cities, which may hinder 


business ; or too near them, which lurcheth all 
provisions, and maketh everything dear ; where a 
man hath a great living laid together, and where 
he is scanted : all which, as it is impossible per- 
haps to find together, so it is good to know them, 
and think of them, that a man may take as many 
as he can ; and if he have several dwellings, that 
he sort them so, that what he wanteth in the one, 
he may find in the other. Lucullus answered 
Pompey well, who, when he saw his stately 
galleries, and rooms so large and lightsome, in 
one of his houses, said, “ Surely an excellent place 
for summer, but how do you do in winter?” 
Lucullus answered, “ Why, do you not think me 
as wise as some fowds are, that ever change their 
abode towards the winter ? ” 

To pass from the seat to the house itself, we 
will do as Cicero doth in the orator’s art, who 
writes books de oratore, and a book he entitles 
Orator : whereof the former delivers the precepts 
of the art, and the latter the perfection. We wiU 
therefore describe a princely palace, making a brief 
model thereof. For it is strange to see now in 
Europe, such huge buildings as the Vatican, and 
Escurial, and some others be, and yet scarce a very 
fair room in them. 

First therefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; a side 
for the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of 
Esther ; and a side for the household : the one 
for feast and triumphs, the other for dwelling. 
I understand both these sides to be not only 
returns, but parts of the front ; and to be uniform 
xnthout, though severally partitioned within ; and 
to be on both sides of a great and stately tower, in 
the midst of the front ; that as it were joineth them 
together on either hand. I would have on the 
side of the banquet, in front, one only goodly 
room above stairs, of some forty foot high ; and 
under it a room for dressing or preparing place, at 
times of triumphs. On the other side, which is 
the household side, I wish it divided at the first 
into a hall and a chapel, with a partition between, 
both of good state and bigness ; and those not to 
go all the length, but to have at the farther end a 
winter and a summer parlour, both fair : and 
under these rooms a fair and large cellar sunk 
under ground ; and likewise some privy kitchens, 
with butteries, and pantries, and the like. As for 
the tower, I would have it two stories, of eighteen 
foot high apiece, above the two wings ; and a 
goodly leads upon the top, railed, with statues 
interposed ; and the same tow'er to be divided into 
rooms, as shall be thought fit. The stairs likewise 
to the upper rooms, let them be upon a fair open 
newel, and finely railed in, with images of wood 
cast into a brass colour ; and a verv fair landing- 
place at the top. But this to be, "if you do not 
appoint any of the lower rooms for a dimn»-place 
of servants ; for otherwise you shall have the ser- 
vants’ dinner after your own : for the steam of it 
wll come up as in a tuimel. And so much for 
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the front. Only I understand the height of the 
first stairs to be sixteen foot, which is the height 
of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, 
but three sides of it of a far lower building than 
the front. And in all the four corners of that 
court, fair staircases cast into turrets on the 
outside, and not within the row of buildings 
themselves : but those towers are not to be of the 
height of the front, but rather proportionable to 
the lower building. Let the court not be paved, 
for that striketh up a great heat in summer, and 
much cold in winter ; but only some side alleys, 
with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being kept 
shorn, but not too near shorn. The row of return 
on the banquet side, let it be all stately galleries ; 
in which galleries let there be three, or five, fine 
cupolas, in the length of it, placed at equal 
distauce ; and fine coloured windows of several 
works. On the household side, chambers of pre- 
sence, and ordinary entertainments, with some 
bed-chambers ; and let all three sides be a double 
house, without thorough lights on the sides, that 
you may have rooms from the sun, both for fore- 
noon and afternoon. Cast it also, that you may 
have rooms both for summer and winter ; shady 
for summer, and warm for winter. You shall 
have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that 
one cannot tell where to be come to be out of the 
sun or cold. For imbowed windows, I hold them 
of good use (in cities, indeed, upright do better, in 
respect of the uniformity towards the street), for 
they be pretty retiring places for conference ; and 
besides, they keep both the wind and the sun off ; 
for that which would strike almost through the 
room, doth scarce pass the window. But let them 
be but few, four in the court, on the sides only. 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, 
of the same square and height, which is to be 
environed with the garden on all sides ; and in the 
inside, cloistered on all sides upon decent and 
beautiful arches, as high as the first story ; on the 
under story, towards the garden, let it be turned 
to a grotto, or place of shade or estivation : and 
only have opening and windows towards the 
garden, and be level upon the floor, no whit sunk 
under ground, to avoid all dampishness. And let 
there be a fountain, or some fair work of statues, 
in the midst of this court ; and to be paved as the 
other court was. These buildings to be for privy 
lodgings on both sides, and the end for privy 
galleries : whereof you must foresee, that one of 
them be for an infirmary, if the prince or any 
special person should be sick, with chambers, bed- 
chamber, afitecameru and recamera, joining to it. 
This upon the second story. Upon the ground- 
story, a fair gallery, open, upon pillars ; and upon 
the third story, likewise, an open gallery, upon 
pillars, to take the prospect and freshness of the 
garden. At both corners of the farther side, 
by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich 
cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with 


crystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the midst ; 
and all other elegancy that may be thought upon. 
In the upper gallery too, I wish that there may 
be, it the place will yield it, some fountains 
running in divers places from the w’all, wdth some 
fine avoidances. And thus much for the model of 
the palace ; save that you must have, before you 
come to the front, three courts : a green court 
plain, with a wall about it : a second court of the 
same, but more garnished, with little turrets, or 
rather embellishments upon the wall ; and a third 
court, to make a square with the front, but not to 
be built, nor yet inclosed with a naked wall, but 
inclosed with terraces, leaded aloft, and fairly gar- 
nished on the three sides ; and cloistered on the 
inside with pillars, and not with arches below. 
As for offices, let them stand at distance, with 
some low galleries to pass from them to the palace 
itself. 


EEVIEWS. 

BUILDING DEVELOPMENT. 

A History of Architectural Development. By F. il, 
Simpson, Architect, Professor of Architecture, Vni- 
versity Colleye, London. UoL I. [“ The Architects’ 
Library” Serie.s, 2>^‘blished by Lonqmans, Green, 
d- t'o.] 

Professor Simpson has produced the first volume 
of what promises to be a very useful book, if the 
two succeeding volumes preserve the high level of 
this. The development of architecture from the 
earliest times is a large subject, embracing many 
dhisions, upon each one of which copious treatises 
might be — and in many cases actually have been — 
written. The merit of the present book lies in the 
manner in which the main stream of development 
is followed without long excursions into its tribu- 
taries, while, at the same time, sufficient indications 
are given as to the sources whence full information 
can be derived regarding those matters upon which 
the author has not room to dilate. 

It must not be supposed, how'ever, that we have 
here a mere rechauffe of other people’s dishes. 
Professor Simpson has visited many of the build- 
ings to w'hich he refers, and nobody is likely to be 
so captious as to decline to read a history of archi- 
tecture merely on the ground that the author 
cannot speak from first-hand knowledge of all the 
places he describes, covering, as they must, a large 
proportion of the civilised world. The study of 
the buildings themselves undoubtedly lends to the 
pen or pencil of the writer a facility and powder of 
conviction which are not to be obtained from an 
inspection through the eyes of other observers ; and 
we have an instance of Professor Simpson’s inde- 
pendence of view in his convincing restoration of 
the west front of the Erectheum. 

Egypt, of course, starts the long history of 
building development, Assyria comes next, then 
Persia. Next follows Greece with its superlative 
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treasures ; and it is not a little illuminating to 
lind how comparatively small a space suffices (on 
the scale necessarily adopted in so wide a survey) 
to deal with a phase of architecture which to some 
minds has represented all that was worthy of 
study in this the most monumental of the arts. 
Eoman architecture follows that of Greece, and is 
succeeded by the efforts of the early Christians, 
which, in their turn, lead on to the far-reaching 
influences of the Byzantine style. There the pre- 
sent volume ends ; but its two successors will deal, 
one with Romanesque and mediicval buildings, and 
the other with the Renaissance. 

.\rchitecture, it is true, is the most monumental 
of the arts ; but in looking through Professor 
yimpson’s pages one cannot help feeling how 
fleeting are its glories. Not even the Pharaohs, 
piling enormous rock on rock in their frostless 
climate, nor yet the Romans with their vast masses 
of concrete covering buildings of which the extent 
and splendour are never realised ; not all the 
giants of the past, who counted labour and human 
lives as nothing in the pursuit of their schemes, 
have been able to stay the ravages of “ Time’s fell 
hand,” or to conquer the indift’erenee of their suc- 
cessors. Commerce and war seem equally destruc- 
tive of ancient buildings. The one turns the 
Parthenon into a powder magazine, the other 
clears away the work of its forefathers to get more 
space for its own convenience. Most of the 
examples cited in these pages are ruins ; some 
through convulsions of nature, but most through 
the neglect of man arising from changes produced 
either by the decay of a nation or the death of a 
creed. The gods of Greece have vanished, and 
who was there to preserve their temples ? The 
gods of Rome fared slightly better, being partly- 
taken over by the Christians along with some of 
their temples ; but these cases were few, and most 
of the buildings of ancient Rome are buried in 
their own ruins and the accumulated dibris of 
many centuries. 

The slow but persistent changes which building 
underwent can be traced in Professor Simpson’s 
hook ; but he is less inclined than mo.st other 
writers to regard the course of development as 
showing a continuous evolution. He sees in cer- 
tain forms and features which resemble those of 
other lands and earlier times an indication of a 
fresh start rather than evidence of lineal descent. 
How far this was or was not the case will always 
remain an interesting matter of speculation, for no 
evidence other than a compari.son of surviving 
fragments is ever likely to be forthcoming. 

Not the least interesting part of the book are 
the pages dealing with the little-known buildings 
of Syria. They are mostly churches, but they are 
handled, especially as to their plans, with much 
skill and originality, and it is curious to find that 
among their ornamental features are some which 
are strangely akin to those which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the medi.-eval work of 


Western Europe. Indeed, a perusal of these 
pages widens the horizon wonderfully and makes 
the reader feel how necessary it is for him to 
revise his youthful division of all architecture into 
Classic and Gothic. He is brought also to look 
below the surface, and to realise that true differ- 
ences of style are the result, not of arbitrary 
changes of form, but of differences in the method 
of construction. One result of this way of treat- 
ing the subject is that the numerous and excellent 
illustrations include a large proportion of plans 
and sections as well as photographs and sketches. 

The whole volume is well printed and got up, 
and rouses a desire for the speedy appearance of 
the two succeeding parts. 

Kettering. J. Alfbed Gotch. 

DEVIATION OF AXIS IN MEDIEVAL 
CHURCHES. 

La deviation de I'axe des ^glises est-elle synibolique } By 
B. de Lasteyrie, Membre de rimtitut. (M6moires de 
VAcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, vol. 
xxxvii.) Paris, 1905. 

The subject of the masterly Paper which our 
Honorary Corresponding Member, the Comte de 
Lasteyrie, has recently presented to the Library 
possesses an interest which is perhaps more purely 
archieological than architectural. It is still ad- 
mitted, however, that some knowledge of the 
history of his art must form part of the equipment 
of the architect of to-day, and it is of importance, 
therefore, that he should hold sane views as to the 
methods of building which were adopted by his 
predecessors. That the lesson taught by such a 
Paper as this may not be altogether without its 
present-day use seems to me to be indicated by 
the tendency in .some quarters to exalt certain 
irregularities of line in mediaeval buildings into 
“ retinements,” and to credit their builders with 
ideas which were entirely foreign to their methods. 

The theory refuted by M. de Lasteyrie in this 
Paper had a certain vogue during the last century. 
In many median’al churches we find a deflection 
in the alignment of the main axis of the building, 
the axis of the choir forming a more or less 
pronounced angle with the axis of the nave. 
This deviation of axis was explained as sym- 
bolical of the inclination of the head of Chi-ist on 
the cross. I think, however, that serious students 
in England have long since rejected this theory, 
together with those of the “ leper windows,” cross- 
legged “crusaders,” and other superstitions of the 
Gothic revival, and I cannot believe that M. de 
Lasteyrie is right in thinking that the majority of 
English archieologdsts still accept it. It is certainly 
true that it was still adopted by most archieolomsts 
in France when M. de Lasteyrie’s Paper “was 
written. One exception was M. Barbier de 
Montault, who was convinced to the contrary by 
the fact that not a single one of the liturgists of 
the Middle Ages ever mentions deviation of axis • 
and he asks how, if there were any symbolism in 
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this inclination, it could possibly have escaped 
writers like Hugh of fSt. Victor, Hicard, Durandus, 
and others, who see symbolism everywhere ? M. de 
Lasteyrie analyses passages from these writers 
which have been (juoted in support of the symbolic 
theory, and he proves conclusively that none of 
them do support it in the least degree. He re- 
marks, too, that if any isolated passage could be 
found, it would scarcely carry much weight, for it 
would only belong to the category of fantastic 
interpretations invented afterw^ards to explain 
things with which it is evident that symbolism 
had nothing whatever to do. For instance, 
Durandus says that the sacristy in which the 
priest puts on the sacred ornaments signifies the 
womb of the Virgin in which Christ put on the 
garment of the flesh. Yet no one suggests that 
sacristies were added to churches with any idea of 
symbolism. M. de Lasteyrie quotes with approval 
a rule laid down hy Le Blant, that we should 
never suggest a symbolic intention, or accept any 
explanation based on such a supposition, unless 
proof can be found in the writings of the Fathers 
or of the old liturgists. It would be an excellent 
thing if writers on symbolism w'ould follow this 
sage advice. 

There are other considerations which cannot be 
reconciled with the theory in question. The usual 
treatment of the crucifix shows the head of Christ 
leaning towards the right {i.c. towards the left of 
the spectator). But we find that, instead of the 
deviation of axis being always towards the north, 
it is frequently towards the south, and there is no 
reason to assert even that the cases of northward 
deflection are more numerous than those of south- 
ward deflection. Before the thirteenth century, 
moreover, the crucifix represented a triumphant 
Christ, with head erect ; nevertheless numerous 
churches of this earlier period show the same de- 
flections which we find in later buildings, and these 
we find too in churches which have not a cruciform 
plan. 

What, then, is the true explanation of these fre- 
quent deviations of axis ? After discarding the 
aesthetic reason as unworthy of serious notice, and 
the impossible theory of structural movement, M. 
de Lasteyrie notices the explanation which sup- 
poses some local necessity, such as want of space, 
or the presence of some street or other obstacle 
which had to be avoided. Such causes do indeed 
account sometimes for irregularities in external 
walls, in aisles, in the length of transepts, and in 
the form and development of choir plans, but they 
do not generally necessitate any deviation of axis. 
We come, then, to the more general explanation of 
carelessness, indifl'erence, or negligence on the part 
of the builders, to which far too much importance 
has been attached. Careful examination shows 
that, instead of irregularities being due to negli- 
gence or caprice, they arise simply from the practical 
difBculties which the builders encountered, diffi- 
culties frequently augmented by the impossibility 


of making a clean sweep of an earlier structure 
occupying the site. 

It is easy to dispose of the objection sometimes 
made that irregularities are found even in cases where 
there is reason to believe that the builders were 
not inconvenienced by the presence of pre-exist- 
ing work. Nothing could be more erroneous than 
the common vague idea that the buildings of the 
Middle Ages were carried out in a single campaign. 
This remark applies, not only to the numerous 
eases where different parts were built at quite 
different building-periods, nor only to eases of 
addition or enlargement, but also to churches 
which, although virtually of one period, were huilt 
in successive sections in order that the parts 
completed might be used for worship while the 
works were being continued in another part. A 
break in the masonry, a sudden interruption or 
change in design of some decorative feature in 
elevation or section, or an unlooked-for difference 
of level — such small things prove the truth of this 
observation. In order to realise the difficulty of 
adjusting a new section of the work to one already 
completed, we must remember that the part com- 
pleted and used for worship would have to be par- 
titioned off by screens or temporary walls which 
would completely intercept a through view, and 
that the builders possess^ none of those instru- 
ments which would now be used in any difBcult 
piece of setting out. It is easy to see how a 
trifling initial error might result in a very pro- 
nounced deviation. Here, in fact, we have the true 
explanation of most of the irregularities of plan 
and deviations of axis which are found in mediseval 
buildings. 

To those who have made a serious study of 
mediseval architecture these observations will 
doubtless appear the merest truisms. They were 
admirably stated twenty-five years ago by Mr. .1. T. 
Micklethwaite in his luminous Paper on “ The 
Growth of English Parish Churches.” “ The 
key,” he said, “ to the history of the mediieval 
parish church is the fact that it never ceased to be 
used.” . . . “The most extensive works were 
always done piecemeal. We sometimes see 
churches, and large ones, too, which at first sight 
look the same date throughout, as if they had been 
built entirely new straight out of the ground. 
But a careful examination of them ■nill generally 
reveal the order of the work, and show evidence of 
the earlier buildings even in those which have re- 
placed them. The distortion of some plans, for 
which strange and fantastical reasons have been 
invented, appears natural enough when we re- 
member the conditions under which the builders 
worked and the difficulty which they must have 
experienced, with the imperfect instruments at 
their command, in setting out a complicated build- 
ing on a site already occupied” (Arclueological 
Journal, xxxvii. 371). So wrote Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, and so, almost in identical terms, writes 
M. de Lasteyrie. Thu entente is complete. 
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Ono or two of the examples discussed by M. de 
Lasteyrie may be noticed here. At Notre-Dame, 
I’aris, the deflection of the axis occurs precisely at 
the point where there was an interruption of the 
works. The axis of the abbey-church of Saint- 
Denis shows deflection in three directions, corre- 
sponding to its three phases of construction during 
the twelfth century. The plans of Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres, Paris, Raint-Laumer, Blois, and Saint- 
Nicolas-du-Port teach the same lesson. It would 
be tedious to ipiote English plans of the same 
kind ; for, indeed, examples of deviations of axis 
and irregularities arising from the same cause exist 
in hundreds of parish churches. Of larger churches 
I will only mention one — York Minster — which can 
easily be tested from Mr. Roland Paul’s plan {The 
Builder, 7th -Tanuary IBOB, text page 11). 

M. de Lasteyrie concludes his Paper with an 
English example (Reverley Minster) of deviation 
in the transverse axes of the bays of the nave. 
Let me cite a corresponding example from France. 
In R. -T. -Johnson’s Specimens of Eariji French 
Architecture there is an excellent plan (plate 16) 
of tlie monastic church of Saint-Leu-d’Esserent 
(Oise), which shows a definite deviation in the 
transverse axes of the nave bays. The explanation 
is simple. Since .Johnson’s plan was made a 
restoration has revealed the fact that the church 
built after the foundation of the priory in 1081 
was terminated eastward by an apse flanked by 
two smaller apses, the latter being on the site of 
the existing bay immediately west of the towers 
which flank the choir. The western responds of 
the nave arcade of the eleventh-century church 
still survive, and against the original west wall 
a narthex was built in the middle of the twelfth 
century. When the reconstruction of the church 
was undertaken in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, beginning at the east end, the chevet was 
set out regularly in itself, but its transverse axis 
was not set exactly parallel with the west wall of 
the eleventh-century church. The first section of 
the work ended vcith the double bay west of the 
flanking t iwers, and the original nave would be 
left standing for use until this first section could 
be occupied. When the second section was under- 
taken, and the old nave taken down, the error was 
evidently discovered, and the bays on the north 
side of the nave were spaceil a little more widely 
than those on the south side, so as gradually to 
meet the deflected line of the west wall, which 
could not have been removed without destroying 
the narthex and its towers. 

To sum up. There was never the least idea of 
symbolism in the inclination of the choir plan 
of any mediaeval church. Irregularities of this 
kincl are simply accidental facts, resulting some- 
times from the nature of the site, more frequently 
from obstructions arising from the pre.sence of 
earlier structures, or from changes in, or additions 
to, the original plan ; but in the majority of cases 
they are the inevitable result of the conditions 


under which the builders of the Middle Ages 
worked, and of the imperfection of the methods 
at their disposal for adjusting successive construc- 
tions in vast buildings, the separate parts of which 
were never erected all at the same time. M. de 
Lasteyrie quotes an interesting story which shows 
how architects of the Middle Ages regarded un- 
necessary irregularities. At Metz there is a 
church, built by the Celestines between 1371 and 
1409, which shows a very pronounced deflection of 
its axis. A chronicle tells us that the architect, 
ashamed of having made his work so crooked, 
died of grief and distress ! 

John Bilson. 


MINUTES. IV. 

.\t the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
lOO-l-Oti, held Monday. 18th December 1905, at 8 p.m. — 
I’res-eiit : Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, 
13 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 25 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. Asso- 
ciate, and several visitors ; the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 4th December 190-5 [page 93] were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Hyman 
Henry Collins, District Surveyor for the Eastern Division 
of the City of London, elected Associate 1859, Fellow 
1877 ; and it was resolved that a vote of condolence with 
his relatites be passed, and that a letter be sent from the 
Institute to his bereaved family expressing the sympathy 
of members, and their full appreciation of the merits and 
work of their late colleague. 

Mr. Frederick Wallen attending for the first time since 
hi> election as Fellow was formally admitted by the Pre- 
sident. 

The following candidates, found by the Council to be 
eligible and ijualitied for membership according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election 
As FELLOWS (27) : Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., M.jk. 
Oxon., F.S,.V. ; Walter Cave; Howard Chatfeild Clarke- 
Kobert Burns Dick (Xewcastle-on-Tyne) ; William Hawke 
r.Issoc. 1895] (Cape Town); Gerald Callcott Horsley 
yjiren Jones Student 1887, 1888] ; Benjamin Septimus 
Jacobs (Hull) ; Professor William Richard Lethaby [Soane 
Medallist 1879, Pugin Student 1881] ; Edwin Landseer 
Lutyen.-, ; Mervyn Edmund Macartney ; William Cecil 
-Marshall, M.A. ; Edward John May [Pugin Student ISltP, ; 
•Tohn Howard Morgan (Carmarthen); Ernest Newton- 
.Segar Owen [A. 1891) (Warrington) ; Ambrose Macdonald 
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THE “PEECIOUS WINDOWS” OF CIIAKTEES. 

By Clkment Heatox (Noucliutel). 

X N the last fine days of an Indian summer it was our fortune to linger awhile in the small 
but thriving town which surrounds the richest of all the cathedrals of Europe. There 
is no decay at Chartres, as there is at Eavenna ; and no belt of factories, as at 
Nuremberg ; neither is the cathedral lost in the busy movement of a metropolis, as at Paris 
or London. One feels in the comfort of a well-to-do present, and yet in contact with a past 
so great that it gives a character to all the country round. The giant mass of the cathedral 
is continued through other monuments into the open field — churches, gateways, stretches of 
fortified wall, and mediaeval dwellings. The mind is in repose and stimulated in such a spot. 
In these radiant autumn days the noble spires, the finest on the Continent, rose sharp against 
a clear pale-blue sky above the facade, so strong and solid as to appear like a weather-beaten 
Alp rather than a work of man, and gave, as it were, an invitation to study the past. 

All the building is grey ; even the glass of the windows is not black, forming dark patches 
on the stone, but is decomposed into iridescence of pearly grey, and on this the black lines of 
the quatrefoiled bars alone stand out as black. Not far from the cathedral, the church of 
Saint-Pierre is beautiful also in its quiet Place. When we saw it one early morning it rose 
from a belt of trees whose branches were half bared of their leaves of tawny gold ; and its 
buttresses mounted upwards to the long dark roof, dark against the bright pale sunshine 
whose light pierced through the two walls of ancient glass, making it a sea of transparent 
grey with bright glints only of ruddy red and sombre blue. Such sights, seen for an instant 
only, strike home like a barbed arrow, to remain fixed in the memory for ever. There is 
nought on earth more fair. 

In the falling twilight, gi’ey walls are dark and mysterious, and as we wandered in the 
failing light along the banks of the sluggish river, we saw the last gleams of evening reflected 
in its dark water as lines of amber ; above this, low, rambling masses of roofing, houses 
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huddling together as the centuries left them, with here and there a glint of a modest lamp. 
Far away above these dwellings, above the water and the willows feathering into the sky, the 
long, dark mass of the cathedral dominated all things, and its two spires, now black, fined away 
into points in the darkness, while between them the silver streak of the new moon appeared. 

From such a beauteous present, then, we looked down the vista of the past into the doings 
of the men who lived and worked here, as living as we to-day— when the great cathedral 
was covered with scaftolding, and all was fresh from the quarry and not grey with age. 

Day by day we wandered in the sombre light of its interior, lit by the venerable windows 
whose glass has tinctured the light for seven centuries, and we asked whence and how came 
these masterful works ? When one sees, as here, the great place such colour occupies in the 
general architectural effect, as compared with the pale glare of the cathedral at Amiens, one 
realises that such a question is no unimportant element in the history of architecture. And 
yet the books give but meagre reply. 

The term “ precious windows ” is employed by the monk named Theophilus, who wrote, 
there is every reason to believe, in the twelfth century, and whose MS. is happily extant. 

It occurs in his preface in the phrase “ quidquid in fenestrarum pretiosa varietate diligit 
Francia.” This author has been much quoted ; yet, that all that might be has been gleaned 
from him is not the case ; and as one who doubtless once trod so important a centre as 
Chartres, we make no excuse to turn to him again. 

And, first, to note this, that if he wrote of glass painting, it was as part of a larger 
whole. The book in which he speaks of it is the second of three, and treats of glass making, 
of the liuilding of furnaces, and the making of windows and of vessels in glass. The first book 
treats of mural painting, and the last of metal work in general. 

In speaking of making the windows, he says that to make the iron mould for casting the 
necessary strips of lead one is to use the tool for working cast metal ; and in speaking of 
painting the glass, he says the lines are to be painted as for wall painting; one uses the brown 
colour called “ pose." We may infer, then, that he was accustomed to see all these arts carried 
on together, and various facts confirm this. At Angers, in 1080, the Abbey of St. Aubin gave 
the use of a house and vineyard to the painter, one Foulques, on condition that he painted 
decorations for the monastery and made their windows. At Cluny there was a room, some 
eight metres broad, devoted to the making of metal work and glass windows. The Abhot 
Huger was a goldsmith, and had windows made for him at St. Denis. At Auxerre three pre- 
bends were appointed in the eleventh century — one a painter, one a glass-worker, a third a 
goldsmith. In 1066 the Abbot Didier sent to Constantinople to engage workmen cunning in 
the art of working mosaics and incrustations &c., and he trained among his own people 
“ very studious workmen in all kinds of works which are made in gold, silver, bronze, iron, 
glass, ivory, alabaster, and stone ” (Chronicle of Leon, Bishop of Ostia). 

e have thus insisted on this point because it is necessary to understand what has been 
so lost to view, that the ancient arts were not worked separately, as is the case to-day, but 
that many kinds of craftsmen worked in touch with each other around a common centre of 
interest, thus producing a collectivity of intense intellectual attention directed to one end of 
architectural adornment. 

Tinted glass was known to the Eomans, the Gauls, and the Greeks : they worked in 
small quantities, and made imitations of precious stones, and confined their aims to the 
decorative use of the material The traditions of this art were handed down the da,rk ages, and 
we see by the fact re ated by Abbot Didier how it may have come to Venice, and thence 
through Lombardy to the Aorth. Enamelling was also transmitted direct to the Khenish 
centre by workers brought by a princess-the wife of Otho-from Byzantium. It is from the 
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Ehenish centre * that the arts must have spread, and apparently by the Comacine masons 
and decorators. We find the earliest works in glass at Dijon, Auxerre, Zurich, Strasburg, Metz, 
and thereabouts, and one is disposed to regard this lower Rhenish centre as being the true 
birthplace of glass painting : it seems to have been transmitted thence by Chalons to St. Denis, 
Chartres, and Normandy (Le Mans, Poictiers, Angers) in the early part of the twelfth century. 

Theophilus had knowledge of this traditional origin, for he speaks of “ treasure 
bequeathed to our age by the wise foresight of our predecessors.” Hence we need have no 
difficulty in realising how glass-making existed in the eleventh century, in composite ateliers 
where men also made enamels, worked metals, and painted on walls and roofs. 

The Museums of Paris, Cologne, Berlin, &c. are rich in examples of the enamels they 
made, which it is well known are exclusively cloisonne or champleve. The archaeologist 
di Sommerard suggested many years ago that such enamels were the point of departure for 
glass painting. This is now conclusively proved to be the case by a comparison between 
enamels still existing and the glass at St. Denis and Poictiers. Various curious technical 
mannerisms prevalent in the earliest windows which disappear immediately for ever are only to 
be explained as borrowings from enamel design, and seem to indicate that the earliest windows 
were made by enamel workers. Suger says he brought strangers to execute his windows at 
St. Denis, and he brought an enameller from Verdun to make the great champleve crucifix 
and reliquary, so that everything favours this view. The same is true at Le Mans, where 
Hucher has already noticed that the design of the earliest glass there is the same in many 
respects as the enamel plaques still preserved in that town. 

The cloisonne or champleve enamels consist of plaques of metal with raised lines 
into which powdered enamel was placed and fired, and the whole then polished down. Such 
pieces were generally small, and though figure- work is found, they were mostly reserved as bands 
of colour and ornament associated with repousse silver or gold plate, where the figure- work 


* “ II }• a bien de croire aussi que ce fut dans les provinces qui avoisinent le Rhin que Tinvention en a ete faite ” 
J. Labarte). 
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was more conveniently executed. The altar at Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan is perhaps the 
finest example of such work. It was made by a German in 835. The medallions so formed 
are separated very often from the enamel by a beaded filet made from a drawn gold wire, as 
described in the third book of Theophilus. 

The earliest enamels are in transparent glass and not opaque, as in the later Ehenish 
and Limoges work, which is entirely in champleve, and at the end is of considerable size. 

One can see an example in 
the book cover, from St. 



Denis at the Louvre, of 
the twelfth century. If 
made without the backing, 
as found sometimes, one 
would have a tiny glazed 
window where the lead 
lines are represented by 
the cloisons. Such a piece 
would have captivated the 
attention, and would have 
certainly suggested mak- 
ing larger panels by using 
the pieces of enamel as 
they came from the cru- 
cible before being reduced 
to powder for enamelling. 
They would be united by 
metal strips of larger 
calibre, and from that to 
cutting up the glass made 
for the utensils was a na- 
tural step. It is certain 
that all the means for 
executing such work would 
be at hand together in a 
composite workshop, and 
that having arrived at this 
stage nothing would be 


more natural than to paint 
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peries of figures, as was 

being done on the walls, by mixing powdered metallic scales with the enamel used for the 


cloisonne enamel, and firing it down in a similar way. The earliest glass known— that at Le 
Mans and Chalons-sur-Marne— shows figures whose draperies are so angular that they imply 
that the habit of so drawing them was that of a man accustomed to cut them in metal ; and 
such a peculiar technique (luickly disappears and does not again occur. That these windows 
are very nearly the earliest figure- work done would appear from the fact that the writer of the 
Liber PonUfi calls of that place, speaking of Guillaume de Passavant, who erected windows in 
1142-1186, mentions them as being Ute-iike, and yet as irradiating bright reflections like 
those of gems. This association of gem-like brilliancy and life-like figures is the moment when 
from the barbarous enjoyment of mere coloured light some subjective interest was sought for. 
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We have thus examined an admittedly dark subject in order to get at an understanding 
of the kind of design found in early windows — the origin of which, if long recognised 
as existing, has not yet been explained. If w'e fix our attention on the idea of a small 
panel of stained leaded and painted glass made with very limited appliances, and as an 
offshoot of the enamel work and metal work which in the eleventh century was the great art 
of the day, we shall realise that the desire to utilise such panels would lake the form of 
making a series of them and fitting them into the iron bars which were inserted into the 
window openings. Such bars exist to this day at the Cathedral of Torcello at Como, and at 
St. Pierre de Clages, near Eiddes in Valais, Switzerland. Such an assemblage of small parts 
making one whole was the 
common basis of design for 
altar-frontals, reliquaries, 
and book-covers so much 
in vogue. There would be 
thus a series of square 
panels in the iron bars ; 
but the monotony of this 
would suggest the alterna- 
tion of circles and squares, 
and the device of putting a 
large border all round the 
series, thus making them 
one ensemble. The inter- 
vals formed between the 
squares and circles would 
be filled by geometric orna- 
ments like those used for 
the champleve tablets, and 
the dividing lines so uni- 
versally found would be 
suggested by an imitation 
of the pearled borders in 
metal nailed round the re- 
pousse panels. The figures 
would be drawn with this 
repousse in mind as bas- 
reliefs ; that is to say, as flat on an even ground. And this ground would be blue, which 
was considered of all the tints the most precious, and was asserted to be made from sapphires ; 
or sometimes on red. The painting would be made in outline, with no desire for realism, 
after the tradition of the wall painting also in use. Theophilus says : “ You will employ 
the colour in the faces and hands instead of the colour described in the preceding book, called 
pose.’ ” As to the subjects, they were, for all the crafts, chosen by the clerks, and given in 
writing for execution to the craftsmen. There were also traditionary forms of reiiresentation, 
as well as for the details and arrangement. 

This represents very nearly all that can be known to-day of the origin of glass painting. 
It is evident that such an atmosphere and conditions would lead to very honest craftsmen’s 
work, based on the strong and delicate Eomanesque traditions. And in every particular we 
find all this existing. The impersonal but honest craft thus organised formed the strong 
root from which the later Gothic developments outgrew. 
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The windows at Chalons-sur -Marne, Le Mans, those of St. Denis, and the three great 
windows in the west wall of Chartres form a manifestation of this early epoch where all the 
particulars enumerated are found. 

But years passed rapidly for them as for us. The men who in their strength worked 
out the new art grew feeble, and gave their places to sons and apprentices, who learning 
at the outset a living art would be set to work at once to melt, to cut, to paint, to lead up. 
They were free at once both to extend and improve a process already existing, and to give 
all their attention to design. 

At this very moment, too, there was an immense field for such work. The age of building 
enormous cathedrals had come ; architecture was in a state of active transformation ; new 
ideas were eagerly caught at and found place in the growing fabric of tradition which Gallic 
invention was cultivating on the Romanesque basis. The attention of the great men of the 
day was given to such things, and this new means of giving at once most brilliant colour and 
subjective representations made a deep impression on the public. Hitherto the centre of 
interest had been in wall painting, in sculptured capitals, and in the wonderful goldsmith’s work 
and enamels. (At Vezelay, for instance, there is no place for glass in the early twelfth century 
nave, and the capitals oft’er a world of subjects comparable to the windows of Chartres.) And 
at this very moment the great discovery had been made of throwing the whole weight of the 
vaulted roof on to definite points by the ribs, which conducted the stress on to the clustered 
shafts and left the wall veil between with so much less work to do. It could then be cut away 
into window openings, to make room for the coloured windows which now became the recognised 
means of illustrating history and dogma, while the capital became merely ornamental and 
simpler, and wall painting faded into insignificance. Hence it came to pass that the new art 
had a moment of immense popularity ; nothing like it had ever been seen. It was in its day 
as great an excitement as automobilism in ours. Nobles occupied themselves in the art, or 
the art was in such esteem that those who took it up became nobles by the fact of doing so. 
Prelates and princes found funds, and the corporations vied with each other in the honour 
of providing a window which illustrated their profession. There was the same momentary 
enthusiasm which was caused at Florence by the new school of painting inaugurated by 
Cimabue. Theophilus speaks of those who admired the brilliancy of the glass, and the Le 
Mans MS. says that people forgot their business to look at the windows erected by Guillaume 
de Passavant. In this atmosphere of intense interest and strong activity did the twelfth- 
century windows of Chartres come into being, while the King of England brought over 
artists from St. Denis to work at York, part of whose work still remains. 


On entering the cathedral one is in a state of semi-darkness. The rich colours of the 
glass produce an obscurity which it takes a little time to get accustomed to. But attention 
directed to the windows, one finds them not only beautiful, but mysteriously beautiful. Truly, 
as we shall see, there was a rich science and noble art which make them independent of any 
added beauty ; yet it is the case that, beautiful as a Greek bronze is even in a plaster cast, it is 
far more beautiful when it is seen in the added beauty of the rich patina time has given it, 
and it is the same for these windows at Chartres.* But the three great twelfth-century 


* Since writinf; these lines a vigorous protest h.as been 
made in the Journal des Drbats as to the way the windows 
are restored. The writer says ; — 

Gratter des pierres, sculpter des chapiteaus., sacrifier la 
vivante beaute d’un monument a la superstition de 
Vuniti de slide ou a la manie du degagement, c'est Tusage 
traditionnel des restaurateur^. On voit de pareils attentats 
ailleurs qu’a Chartres ; on en voit dans toutes les eglises 
de I’Europe. . . • Mais ici. le crime inexpiable, c’est la 


destruction des verriCres. On y travaille avec une 
mfethodique barbarie. 

^ Quand on n’est pas entr4, depuis quelques annees, dans 
Notre-Dame de Chartres et que Ton y penetre aujour'd'hui 
par une claire matinee, on eprouve une affreuse deception! 
L’ombre emouvante qui naguere encore remplissait 
Timmensp eglise est maintenant dissipee. Une lumiere 
crue et glaeiale passe par les baies de la facade occidentale 
et par les fenctres du Midi. Evanoui le myatere ; eva- 
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windows in the west fajade have been restored with a free hand, and the patina of time has 
disappeared ; yet they are still of fine effect, and are the grandest examples of Eomanesque 
glass existing. The only other piece of twelfth-century work to he found there is the centre 
panel of “ La Belle Verriere.” This is a remarkable piece of design, and has presented an 
enigma so far, inasmuch as it could not be classed with anything else. But medallions lately 
noticed at Chalons, and another at Angers, mark it as being clearly part of the Rhenish current 
of design ; as there are so many details similar, the various panels must have a similar origin. 

The windows in the nave are medallion windows, each over two metres broad and eight 
high, and about six metres above the ground. There are about twelve of these in the nave 
and transepts, and a number around the apse. They show a distinct treatment from those 
of the twelfth century, and the origin of the design requires a separate notice. 

The transepts and choir are furnished with a series of windows with large figures 
calculated to be seen from a distance, and the clerestory continues the series in the nave. 
There are three large rose windows ; and in all there are 125 examples, making this collection 
the finest in the world. 

So great is the beauty of the general impression of the colour associated with the rhythm of 
the architecture, that it provokes general enthusiasm and delight. While this is truly justified, 
the full beauty of the work is not seen untd it is brought to light by a close attention to 
small details, which alone reveals the science of design, that makes the work so successful. 

Compared with later works of all dates, these windows truly merit the title of precious ; 
nothing has been spared to make them so in materials, workmanship, and design. The glass 
alone represents the destruction of a thousand tons of wood, for at this epoch glass was 
made with sand, and ashes from wood, and a whole forest has been burnt to produce these 


nouie la ten^breuse majeste de la cath4drale. De tous les 
vandalismes, voila le plus miserable. II efface I’imma- 
t4rielle beauts que r^pandait sur les vieilles pierres la lueur 
des vieux vitraux. II touche k I’dme m^me de I’eglise. 

Ton a restaur^ les vitraux de la rosace oceidentale 
et des trois fenetres qu’elle surmonte, ainsi que ceux du 
bas-c6t6 meridional. Maintenant, on travaille dans le 
d^ambulatoire. Toutes les verri^res y passeront, si le public 
ne se decide pas a protester centre cette funeste entreprise. 

Void comment procideyit les restatirateurs de vitraux. 

D’abord, on d^monte le vitrail, operation qui ne s’ex^cute 
jamais sans degats. Des morceaux tombe'nt sur le pave de 
i’eglise et s’y brisent. Sous une fenetre ou, il y a quelques 
semaines, on a enlev^ un vitrail, tout le monde a pu re- 
cueillir des fragments de verre. J’ai ramasse, moi-meme, 
quelques-uns de ces debris. Je me rappelle, d’ailleurs, 
qu’un jour, entrant dans la charmante ^glise d’Evron 
(Mayenne), j’entendis un grand fracas de verres cass4s : 
“ Qu’est-ce done ? demandai-je au sacristain. — Ce sont, me 
dit-il placidement, les vitraux que Ton emporte pour les 
restaurer.” II n’y a aucun inconvenient a briser de vieux 
vitraux : on remplace les morceaux cass4s . . . e’est de la 
restauration ! 

Une fois la verriere demont4e, on I’emporte a Paris. 
Quel traitement subit-elle dans I’atelier du restaurateur ? 
On I’ignore. Mais on salt du moins dans quel etat elle en 
sort. II suffit de regarder une fenetre restaurde pour 
s’apercevoir qu’il n’y a aucune ressemblance entre I’objet 
qui est parti et celui qui est revenu. 

On a r^cure ce panneau ; on I’a ddpouille de la couche 
de poussidre qui en diminuait la transparence, mais qui lui 
donnait autrefois ces nuances magnifiques et douces, cette 
apparence d’un velours sombre seme de pierreries. On en 
a fait une chose froide, dure et stehe ; on dirait un papier 
colorie, colle sur une vitre blanche. 

“ Mais, disent les auteurs du mefait, nous nous sommes 
homes a laver le verre et a le remettre dans I’fitat ou il 
etait au treizieme sieele. Il faut avoir la passion de la 


crasse et de la salete pour nous blamer de rendre a ces 
verdures leur clarte et leur limpidity primitives.” — Ces 
vitraux avaient-ils au treizieme sifecle les mfemes tons 
qu’ils presentent anjourd’hui apres vos lessivages ? Le 
temps n’en avait-il pas modifie les couleurs ? Je I’ignore 
et vous n’en savez rien. En revanche, ce que je sais et 
ce que reconnaitra tout homme de gout, e’est que les 
vitraux qui ont pass6 par vos mains n’ont ni charme, ni 
accent, ni beaute. 

On ne s’est pas contente de les nettoyer et, au fond, ce 
nettoyage meme n’^tait qu’un honn^te pretexte. On les 
a restaur^s, e’est-a-dire qu’on a refait les parties ou des 
morceaux avaient ete brises. . . . Ici, je m’en tiens a 
quelques reflexions dont chacun pourra conclure ce qu’il 
voudra. 

On voit, comme je I’ai dit, le long des murs de la 
cathedrale de Chartres de belles pierres sculptees qui 
appartenaient jadis a I’edifice et que I’on aurait pu em- 
ployer dans la restauration. On ne I’a point fait ; du 
moins on a laiss6 ces debris au pied de la cathedrale. 
Quand on a repare certaines verrieres, il y eu sans doute 
des fragments inutilises : que sont-ils devenus ? . . . On 
trouve aujourd’hui sur le marche de la brocante beaucoup 
de vitraux anciens : d’ou viennent-ils ? , . . J’ai meme 
entendu center que le musee du Louvre vient d’acqu^rir 
un magnifique vitrail du treizieme si^cle qui n’est point 
encore expose dans les salles publiques. Esperons que 
I’administration des musees nationaux ne Ta point achet^, 
sans s’etre enquis de son origine d’une fafon precise et 
sure. ... . 

Je ne sais si la cathedrale de Chartres depend du service 
des monuments historiques ou de celui des monuments 
dioc6sains. Que I’affaire regarde M. Dumay ou M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, cela importe peu au public. Mais si 
des mesures ne sont pas prises parle service “ competent ” 
pour arreter restaurations, grattages, demolitions, forages 
et rteurages, nous reviendrons sur ces histoires 4difiantes : 
nous n’avons pas tout dit. 
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windows. The medallion windows of the nave, though so large, are crowded with figures not 
more than 35 cm. (1 ft. 2 in.) in height. The bars are massive and strong, and are forged 
into circles, diamonds, quatrefoils, and almonds, and round them run narrow borders worked 
with classic designs as fine as lace. A true appreciation of the extraordinary delicacy of 
scale is only to be had by examining the wwk from the aisle roofs. One can there see the 
minute pieces into which the glass is cut — about 120 pieces to the square foot — while the leads 
(where they are original) are 4 mm. wide only. Around the whole are the wide interlaced 
borders of gi'eat variety, and in the interstices of the medallions the most elegant flowing 
foliage ornament it is possible to design — delicate and subtle, ending in leaf forms of great 
variety. The figures are lithe and active, the compositions dramatic and admitting of minute 
investigation ; and yet they are as decorative as the ornament. That is, the movements 
and masses are in relation to the general effect, and are so arranged that the lines, back- 
grounds, and colour masses form an equilibrium, and are in harmonious distribution. That 
this should he attained in such a crowd of figures, while yet there is so much interest 
subjectively, is a triumph of composition. For instance, in the St. Eustace window (north 
side of the nave) the bottom right-band panel contains a picture of a servant holding two 
dogs in his left hand by a leash, in his right a stick. One dog is looking at the other trying 
to get away. The drawing of the sitting dog is true though it is so small a detail ; when 
on leaving the building we saw a dog pawing some rubbish outside, we recognised the same 
type in the living animal, which may have been a descendant of that represented in the 
glass. There is also a scene in this window of a man leaving a house with hat and stick 
with clothes over it, while a woman looks on with two children, one of whom holds his 
mother's hand. Even the hat is full of character, and while the house is a mere line, 
leaving the necessary blue ground showing through, the whole scene is as realistic as it is 
truly decorative, and denotes a human interest and observation which only a great artist 
would attempt. It is highly similar to the work on a Greek vase, for with perfect decorative 
fitness and simple obedience to the requirements of the material, it draws its inspiration direct 
from the life of reality around. 

Even the huge clerestory figures, designed to be seen with little attention and to serve 
as a means of giving fields of rich colour, are yet drawn with swing and character. And the 
fact of the colour being so unmistakably sought for as the first element to be considered in 
these windows leads us better to realise what a large part the question of colour had held in the 
design of the picture-windows below. It is commonly fancied that the odd attitudes of the 
figures sometimes found are mere feebleness in means of expression ; but when once it is grasped 
that every minute part has been arranged so as to give an harmonious play of colour-mosaic 
as an architectural accessory, many of these apparent oddities are recognised as necessities ; 
this arri'i rc-pcns>e is seen to have been continuously at work, so that every particle of 
ornament and figure is there to act as a colour-carrier apart from anything it might mean. 

The general scheme is that of mingled red and blue. All blue would have been cold,' all 
red a glare. The two are made to balance each other, and glints of white and spots of yellow, 
gieen, pin pie, and flesh colour do away with the purple tendency. The leading is so admirably 
contrh ed that it is never obtrusive, and could only be arranged by a practical glass designer 
of accomplished skill in the placing of the parts, so natural is the arrangement adopted. 

^Unle the arrangement is so scientific, the rendering of the design is effected in a 
material of gi-eat value per sc. Many tints they might have made are not found, and those 
used form an harmonious gamut. The glass itself is thick and of varying thickneL so that it 
is in structure as well as in its gamut of tones of great beauty. The reds are the streakv 
varied quality found from the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century and never 
afterwards (though now once again in use in the writer's atelier). 
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Such -was the art of glass painting in the thirteenth century. If Chartres is, at least 
to-day, the richest centre, work as beautiful is found at Sens, Canterbury, Eheims, Bourges, 
&c. ; and one Avindow signed by a certain Clemens of Chartres is at Eouen. There is evidence 
that a large number of cathedrals were similarly enriched at this time, and by the time the 



new pointed architecture was generalised, glass painting had eA’idently become one of the 
expressions peculiar to the art of the epoch. 

But this keen interest did not continue indefinitely. It is too much taken for granted 
that such fine work came to be there quite naturally, with no particular effort behind to 
produce it. It was not so. The prefaces of Theophilus show that the spirit of the age was 
such, that men Avere really working under a potent subjecth-e stimulus, and worked with 
humility, with a sincere ideal, anonymously, collaborating to a noble end Avithout thought 
of praise and honour for themselves. As AA’hen a bullet hits the mark and we hear its thud, 
AA’e turn and see the smoke issuing from the rifle as evidence of the power which has sent it 

'■ s 
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forth, so may we find in the pages of Theophilus evidence of that enthusiasm which alone 
could produce such fine work. But, further, as no rifle bullet can stay in the air indefinitely, 
and as it will certainly gradually descend and finally lose all its impetus, so do we see this 
energy gradually weary and flag. The succeeding fourteenth century is a century of work in 
great abundance. Windows were made in vast quantities, but the esteem for the art lowered 
as it became common. The men contemporaneous with Clemens of Chartres died like their 
predecessors had done, and their successors not only found an art fully fledged, but an ideal 
already attained. If, then, they carried out the works they were ordered to do, they lost the 
original impetus of enthusiasm. The later windows of Chartres, even of the thirteenth 
century, show a falling-off to a considerable extent. The design of the figure work of the 
Sainte Chapelle is in many cases ordinary and hastily executed, while such work as that 
found in miner positions as at Varennes is worse still, though it always is produced on the 
lines of a completely sound tradition, and is estimable for this reason. What was done is 
excellent in a general way and remains progi’essive, but the fine point of observation, the care 
and delicacy of design, have gone. Glass at last becomes merely ecclesiastical in character, 
and all human sympathy disappears. Further, there was a split between the glass makers 
and the glass painters, and from the middle of the fourteenth century the quality of the 
material gets poorer and poorer. 

The character of this fourteenth-century work can be seen at Chartres in the chapel at 
the east end, and in the Church of Saint-Pierre. It is coarse except for some of the orna- 
mental details ; the figures are things and not representations of living beings, although the 
architectural effect is still so good that it seems hypercritical to make such a remark. 

While exauiming the ancient windows at Chartres we may see some modern work. 
While it is often so well done that only a practised eye can discern that it is a copy of the old 
as far as the design is concerned ; yet it is in total effect very different. This is particularly 
owing to the character of the glass as a material, and at Amiens, Laon, and Eheims, where 
there is much modern work, one sees it is generally the case that it is thin and weak as com- 
pared with the older examples. In England the windows in “ early style ” are better ; but even 
there the general effect depends too much on a plentiful use of pigment to imitate the patine 
of age rather than on the direct use of a really proper material. 

Modern glass painting has been revived on the basis of porcelain painting, in which the 
whole art lay in the painting on a ground of no value in itself, whereas the old art was a 
mosaic of glass in itself beautiful. And no skill can bridge over the chasm which separates 
the two systems as long as the mosaic system is maintained, and one is led perforce to do as 
the old men did, to throw the accent on the painting and not on the glass. 

But is it necessarily the case that this noble art must remain in such condition ? It is a 
craft of great elasticity which is capable of receiving developments in other times and centres 
widely different from those in which it took its origin. Beautiful as the work at Chartres is, it 
is not and cannot be a final manifestation of an art with such great inherent possibilities. 
There are principles of beauty we see now which have been perceived by patient students of 
nature of modern times, which were undreamt of by the mediaeval worker, and at the present 
moment there is new appreciation of decorative art which will unquestionably place glass- 
painting once again in a high position as an art and not as a manufacture. 

We may usefully study then what is worthy of being retained in the ancient practice, and 
m what way this can be supplemented to express a new ideal. 

Their primary aim in old hme, as we have seen, seems to have been to give a gem-like 
effect ; only subsequently the idea of the human figure and its action came into view. Thev 
did not value what we care for so much— that beautiful qualitv of tone and colour that 
delicate harmony of relationship which we find in the distant' landscape on an autumn 
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day, in deep waters seen by reflected light, in pearls and semi-precious stones. When the 
strong sapphire- and ruhy-like colours gave way to the blues and violets of the Eenaissance 
epoch, it was to make glass painting a veritable painting that was desired, and the separation 
of glass making from glass painting had placed it beyond the power of the artist to seek the 
latent beauties in the material. In the intermediate epoch of the fourteenth century, which 
is much less generally liked, we have architectonic workmanship by rote. It is an epoch of 
transition from which little can be gathered except perhaps the diapering. The fifteenth century 
indicates a precious line of research — that of mosaic-like design in light colours — but there 
everything is subjugated by the ultra - 


architectural style in which over-done 
imitations of architecture and over- 
draped figures without life and subjec- 
tive interest are all-prevailing. 

The early glass gi'owing out of the 
Oriental and Eomanesque tradition is 
admirable for its purely geometric basis 
of design, so suitable to mosaic. The 
relation of figure and ornament is most 
happy, and the science of colour which 
dominates all the composition is perfect 
in its way. But the colour is so full 
that it renders an interior dark and 
heavy ; it is also a coloration of oppo- 
sition, and the beauty of analogous hues 
possible had not been perceived. But 
one can conceive an arrangement on the 
geometric basis with other forms of orna- 
ment, in lighter colours and with regard 
to modern perceptions of colour harmony. 

Further, the subjective interest of 
the figure-work is to us lost. We have 
no interest in the legendary doings of 
some obscure saint, nor in the intermin- 
able history of some middle-age potentate 
such as Charlemagne. What we do 
like is the contemplation of beautiful 
human form and action manifesting 
some ethic principle or beautiful event. 



In fact the right subject for glass painting 

. ill*, ^ ^ ® ''.\INT-PIKKRL, CHAHTUl>. 

IS the highest form of poetry, and not 


prose ; that ideal of life which seeks 


to ennoble real existence and send us from its contem- 


plation with renewed energy to try and live our own life worthily. 

The beautiful windows of Santa Croce and Maria Novella at Florence, where thirteenth- 
century technique was used in the early Eenaissance, shows what could be done by grafting our 
own ideas on the strong basis of early tradition. But this example in the history of glass 
painting was due to the fact that they made their oira glass at Florence, and so unconsciously 
fell to working again in the same spirit as the workers in the thirteenth century. 

By a similar play of circumstances the writer has been led into the same position at 
Neuchatel. By the mere fact of having to study the production of the glass itself, and the 
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interest evolved by making it, an art 
possessed for some twenty years has 
been transformed by this fresh accretion. 
The ideal is not to paint on glass as for- 
merly, but to work in glass, now that the 
material is not rebellious and limited, 
but lends itself to mental desire with in- 
finite ductility. The American artists 
have shown what can be done and have 
worked out a new art also ; but they 
have placed the material too much in 
the front for one thing, and in another 
have made glass painting too much a 
pictorial art, and, having abandoned 
the decorative ideal, have fallen into 
the desire of making a picture. 

From this aberration — as it must 
be recognised to be — the study of 
ancient art will preserve the student, 
and yet the study of nature and of 
precious natural stones will show how 
much further we may go without aban- 
doning healthy principle. 

This point of view has been the 
guide of the writer in designing a 
series of works now in hand. At Neu- 
chatel a series of seven windows have 
been e.\ecuted for the Eomanesque part 
of the Collegiale ; at Strasburg a series 
of eight windows with subjects are on 
the point of being completed ; at Giez, 
near Grandson, two windows in a very 
light key of colour have been placed, one 
commemorating the defeat of Charles le 
Temeraire, who pitched his camp near 
the church ; at Lausanne a series of six 
windows and four roses are in course 
of execution. In all these, while the 
design is in every case original and is 
not copied from anything existing, the 
spirit of the epoch of the architecture 
has been maintained, and though new 
work it is absolutely in harmony 
with its surroundings. A rare oppor- 
tunity at Paris has since presented 
itself in which a new line of work can be 
invented, there being nothing to fix 
attention to any known style of glass 
painting. 
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9, Conduit Street, London, W., 13Wi Jan. 1906. 

CHRONICLE. 

New Institute Premises : Resolution re Site. 

The elections and other business concluded at the 
General Meeting last Monday, the motion on the 
agenda for the evening was duly brought forward 
by the Chairman of the Meeting, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Vice-President, viz. — “ That the Council be 
instructed to enter into negotiations concerning a 
site for new Institute premises, and to report to a 
General Meeting.” In putting the motion, the 
Chairman said that it had been borne in upon the 
members of the Council, and he felt sure upon the 
members of the Institute generally, that the time 
had come when endeavour should be made to get 
more extensive premises. They had been very com- 
fortable in their present quarters, but their numbers 
were greatly increasing — even at the present meet- 
ing as many as twenty-seven Fellows and two Asso- 
ciates had been elected- —and it was felt by everyone 
that larger and better accommodation must be 
obtained for their Library and for their com- 
mittees, and, generally, a building more suitable 
for the important work the Institute was carrying 
on for the advancement of civil architecture in 
England. The Eesolution, it would be noticed, 
was simplyan authority to theCouncil to negotiate — 
not necessarily for a specific site, but for a site for 
better premises. The President in his Opening 
Address had suggested that there was a site which, 
among others, had been submitted to the Council. 
That .site was a very important one in Portland 
Place — undoubtedly a very central and desirable 
position — and preliminary negotiations for it had 
already taken place. Nothing, of course, had been 
definitely concluded ; nothing whatever could be 
concluded without direct authority from the Gene- 
ral Body. The present Resolution w'as brought 
forward merely to put the matter in order to enable 
negotiations to proceed ; and when they had pro- 
ceeded to the proper stage, a scheme, or schemes, 
w'ould be submitted to the Institute in General 
Meeting for the approbation, or otherwise, of the 
General Body. He felt sure that the Meetingwould 
consider it reasonable and right that the Council 
should be instructed to enter into these negotia- 


tions with a view to report to a general Meeting 
and bring before it some definite scheme w’hich 
they would be justified in proposing. 

Mr. William Woodwaed [F.] asked w’hether 
the Council had decided to purchase the freehold, 
or merely the leasehold of the site. 

The Chairman : The particular site to w hich 
the President had referred is a freehold. That, 
he was sure, would commend itself to the Institute. 
One of the inconveniences of their present premises 
was that they were leasehold, and they could not 
look forward to their permanent occupancy. 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham [H.] : Does this 
resolution allow the Council to acquire a site 
whereon to place the new premises ? 

The Chairman explained that the resolution 
would not be an authority to the Council to con- 
clude a purchase ; that (he thought) could not 
be done, under the Charter and By-laws, until the 
specific authority of a General Meeting had been 
obtained for the completion of the purchase. The 
Council Wculd therefore merely submit to the 
General Body a scheme for the acquisition of a par- 
ticular site, and members would then be able to 
express their opinion for or against it. 

Mr. John Slater [F.] having seconded, the 
Resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

The following letter, printed in English, French, 
German, and Italian, to the number of tw'enty 
thousand copies, is in course of distribution among 
the architects of the British Empire and of the 
various foreign nations which are to be represented 
at the Congress : — 

1st January 1906. 

Dear Sib .and Colle.acce, — We liiu-e the honour, on 
behalf of the E.xcutive Committee, most corclially to invite 
your attendance at the Seventh International Congress of 
Architects, which will take place in London during the 
AA’eek 16th-21st July 1906. 

At the closing meeting of the Bureau of the Sixth 
International Congress, Madrid, 1904, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was entrusted w-ith the task of organ- 
ising the Seventh Congress in London, and some members 
of the Royal Institute were added to the British section of 
the Permanent International Committee to form the basis 
of an Executire Committee. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has added other members, and has thus 
formed the Executive Committee. It has also appointed 
a Committee of Patronage and a General Committee. 
Foreign countries have been invited to appoint their 
Committees of Patronage, and a complete list of the 
various Committees up to date is given in the accompany- 
ing pamphlet. 

We have now the pleasure of laying before you such 
details with regard to the Congress as the Executive 
Committee is in a position to make public. 

Membership. 

As in the preceding Congresses there will be two classes 
of Members ; — 

Donors, who contribute £4 and upwards to the funds 
of the Congress. 

Subscribing Members, who pay a minimum sub- 
scription of £1. 

T 
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There will also be a class of “ Lady Members,” intended 
to include ladies who accompany members of the Congress. 
The Executive Committee feel that hitherto the position 
of ladies in these Congresses has not been satisfactorily 
defined, and it has decided that it would be better for 
them to have the right to certain privileges by paying a 
small subscription. Ladies will then have a Card of 
Identity, a Badge, and all the privileges of Members, save 
that of receiving the literature and the Compte Kendu of 
the Congress. 

The Subscription for a Lady Member will be 10s. 

Privileges. 

Members will receive gratis : — 

A Card of Identity. 

A Congress Badge. 

All the Literature issued in connection with the 
CongrC'S. 

The final Compte Rendu of the Congi'ess. 

An Invitation to the Inaugural Meeting 

An Invitation to the Reception by the Lord Mayor of 
London 

An Invitation to the Garden Party given by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Imitations to such other Fetes as maybe given by 
bodies or persons outside the Committee of the 
Congress 

Members will be privileged to attend — 

The Jleetings of the Congress. 

The Visits, Entertainments, and the Farewell Banquet, 
on payment, as is usual, of such charges as may be 
necessary. 

The British Railway Companies will issue return tickets 
to London, at ailable from the 11th to the 2oth July in- 
clusive, at the rate of a single fare and a quarter, to members 
of the Congress. With regard to reductions on Continental 
Railway Systems, we will aciiuaint you in due course with 
any arrangements we have been able to make. 

The Chairman and Directors of the London Exhibitions, 
Ltd., have kindly offered to issue a certain number of 
invitations to vi-.it the Imperial Royal Austrian Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court (the most popular open-air resort in London) 
during the Congress week. 

The Zoological Society of London have kindly offered 
admission to foreign ^^embel•s to their Gardens on the 
Sunday.s 1.5th and J'Jnd July, dats that are closed to the 
public. 

The Royal Botanical Society have kindly offered 
ifembers free admi-..-ion to their Gardens during the 
Congress week. 

Lady Members who are visiting London will be eon.sti- 
tuted Hon. Members of the Lyceum Club (tor ladies). 

.\ Ladies' Committee has been appointed to arrange for 
the comfort and entertainment of Lady Members. 

fSi'iiJEcTs FOR Discission. 

The following themes will be discussed 

1. The Execution of important Goveinment and Mu- 

nicipal krchitectural Work by S.alaried Officials. 

2. Aix'hitectuia! Copyright and the Ownership of 

Drawings. 

3. Steel and Reinforced-concrete Construction ; 

(a) The general aspect of the subject. 

(b) With special reference to icsthetic and 

hygienic consiilerations in the case of very 
high buildings. 

4. The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

5. Statutory Qualification for Architects. 

t). The .\ichitect -craftsman ; How far should the 
-Architect receive the theoretical and practical 
training of a Craftsman ? 

7. The Planning and L:iying-out of Streets and Open 

Spaces in Cities. 

8. To what extent and in what sense should the 


Architect have control over other Artists or 
Craftsmen in the completion of a National or 
Public Building ? 

9. The Responsibilities of a Government in the Con- 
servation of National Monuments. 

10. The Organisation of Public International Architec- 
tural Competitions. 

The Executive Committee will be glad to receive Papers 
on any of the above subjects for presentation to the 
Congress. Papers may be written in English, French, 
Italian, or German. 

Each Paper must be accompanied by an Abstract of not 
more than 1,000 words. 

Papers and Abstracts must reach the Executive Com- 
mittee before the 30th April 190b. 

These Abstracts will be circulated as far as is possible 
among Members before the Meetings, and will be distri- 
buted in the Meeting Hall. 

In addition to the above themes. Professor Meydenbauer, 
of Berlin, has offered the Congress a valuable Paper on 
” Messbildverfahren,” or the obtaining of exact Measure- 
ments of Buildings by means of Scientific Photography. 

L-VNOn.iGES. 

The Languages of the Congress will be English, French, 
Italian, and German. 

The Papers contributed will be printed in whichever of 
these four languages they are written or translated into, 
and will so appear in the Compte Rendu. 

The Abstracts will be printed in English and French. 

The Notices issued during the Congress week will be in 
English and French. 

Several Gentlemen will give their services during the 
Congress as Steward-interpreters, and as they will wear 
coloured ribbons to indicate the languages with which 
they are conversant. Foreign Members will have no diffi- 
culty in finding them. 

Visits .\nd Entertainments. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London will entertain 
the Congress at a Conversazione at the Mansion House on 
the evening of Tuesday, the 17th July. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects will entertain 
the Congress at a Garden Party. 

Vi'.its will be arranged to : 

*The University of Oxford and the University of 
Cambridge. 

*Green\vich Hospital and Hampton Court. 

Hatfield : the Residence of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

London: Monuments; Historic Houses; New Build- 
ings; Work Yards ; Schools of Architecture, Ac. 

The Art Workers’ Guild will put an evening at the 
disposal of the Congress. 

There will be the usual Farewell Banquet on Saturday 
the 21st July. 

Exhibition. 

There will be an Exhibition held in connection with the 
Conaress and organised by the Executive Committee, the 
chief features of which will be : 

|1) A Chronological Exhibition of English .Archi- 
tecture from the Norman Conquest (1066) to 
the death of Sir Charles Barry (1860). 

(2) Oil Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings of 

English .Architecture. 

(3) English Furniture and Silver Work. 

Miscellaneous. 

We have the pleasure to enclose a Form of Membership, 
which we hope you will be able to fill up and return^ 
together with your cheque or postal order. 

Shoulil you definitely intend to join the Coni'ress. it 
would be the greatest possible convenience to the Coni- 

* These visits will take place simultaneously. 
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mittee if you could do this at the very earliest date. If 
by ill-ehanee you hud yourself later compelled to withdraw 
from the Congress, your subscription will be returned to you. 

Should you, however, be unable to decide at present, but 
would like to be reminded later, will you kindly return the 
enclosed postcard with your name and address '? 

To avoid mistakes in spelling and other errors, we 
venture to request you to let us have your Name and 
Address printed, either on your letter paper or your visiting 
card. 

All communications should be addressed, and all cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable, to “The 
Secretary, Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.” 

We sincerely trust that your engagements will enable 
you to take part in this International gathering, where 
men of all nationalities will be bound together in friend- 
ship and fellowship by the common bond of the great .Art 
which is so dear to us. 

AVe have the honour to be, dear Sir and Colleague, 

Yours very faithfully, 

John Belchee, President, 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


The foregoing letter, with the other Papers 
referred to therein, in the languages indicated, is 
being distributed as follows 


English. 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

copies 

. 7,-500 

United States 


. 1,-500 

Denmark . 


2-50 

Sweden 


200 

N orway 


50 

Ontario 


200 

Quebec 


1-50 

New South Wales 


100 

Victoria 


100 

New Zealand 


100 

Cape Colony 


100 

Transvaal . 


50 

Natal . 


50 

France 

Fkexch. 

. 3,000 

Spain . 


550 

Russia 


500 

Belgium 


400 

Holland 


350 

Portugal 


200 

Switzerland 


150 

Mexico 


100 

Italy . 

It.ili.\n. 

. 2,000 

Germany . 

Gekmax. 

. 1,000 

Austria 


200 

Norway 


50 


The Papers for abroad have been consigned in 
parcels to the Secretaries of the Colonial and 
Foreign Architectural Societies and of the Sections 
of the Permanent International Committee of the 
Congress, who have very kindly undertaken their 
distribution, and to defray the cost thereof, in their 
respective countries. 

Members of the Institute paying their 
annual subscriptions, and sending at the same 
time subscriptions as members of the Congress, are 
requested to be so kind as to draw a separate cheque 
for each account. 


Building^ By-Laws in Rural Districts. 

The following letter has been addressed to rural 
district councils by the L:cal Government 
Board : — 

Sf/i Januanj. 

SiK, — I am directed by the Local Government Board to 
state that it appears from a Parliamentary Return which 
they have recently caused to be prepared, relating to the 
by-laws with respect to new streets and buildings in 
force in the rural districts of England and AVales, that 
throughout the whole of 169 and in parts of 111 rural 
districts, by-laws are in force based on what is known as 
the Urban Model Series. This series is a comprehensive 
one, including clauses on most of the subjects upon 
which urban district councils are authorised under section 
157 of the Public Health .Act. 1875, to make by-laws. 

Since the issue of this code, which was primarily 
intended for use in urban districts, it has been strongly 
urged that its adoption in districts which are of a rural 
character has led to interference with reasonable building 
operations, and the Board feel that a series of by-laws so 
extensive as the Urban Model is not necessary for a 
district or part of a district quite rural in character, 
where little building is going on and aggregations of 
population are not likely to develop in the near future. 
In such cases it is considered that a less elaborate code 
of building regulations would generally be found sufficient. 
In order to meet the requirements of such localities the 
Board in 1901 compiled a model series of building by-laws 
for rural districts, dealing only with the subjects which 
appeared to them to be most in need of regulation and 
control in such districts from a sanitary point of view. 
This series has commended itself to rural district councils 
in a large number of cases, and, as appears from the 
Parliamentary Return, by-laws of the character of this 
model have already been adopted throughout IOC and in 
parts of 32 rural districts. 

The Board are aware that there are in not a few rural 
districts areas possessing urban characteristics, or contain- 
ing considerable aggregations of rapidly-growing popula- 
tions, for which a more comprehensive series of by-laws is 
desirable. Indeed, in areas of this kind, the by-laws might 
properly and desirably approximate to those in force in 
urban districts. Parts of rural districts having such 
special circumstances can always be separately dealt with 
if such areas can be suitably defined. But the Board 
think it probable that amongst the rural districts in which 
the Urban Model Series is in force there are many parishes 
or other areas which cannot be said to have urban charac- 
teristics, and in which the by-laws in some respects 
impose undue restrictions on building and are more onerous 
than the circumstances require. 

The Board are desirous that no obstacles should exist 
which can properly be avoided in the way of an extension 
of housing accommodation, whether by local authorities 
or private persons, and the object of this circular is to 
secure that whilst sanitary requirements should be strictly 
observed, all unnecessary impediments in the development 
of building should be avoided. 

The Board would be glad if the rural district council 
would carefully review the circumstances of their district 
for the purpose of seeing whether any moditication of the 
present by-laws is desirable, and whether any part of the 
district might more suitably be placed under a series 
based on the Rural Model, or, if this is not thought 
suitable, by such a series supplemented by a limited 
selection of clauses from the Urban Model. In some eases 
relaxation has already been given by a clause exempting 
detached dwelling-houses from certain of the restrictions 
as to the construction of walls. Even where it is con- 
sidered that the full code of by-laws should be retained, 
the existing by-laws, unless made very recently, might 
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with advantage be reviewed in connection with the latest 
form of the Urban Model. This contains many additions 
and modifications based on the experience of the working 
of the old model, and at the same time is framed so as to 
give more elasticity in the administration of the by-laws. 

The Board wish to be informed of the result of the 
consideration of this letter by the rural district council, 
and they will be pleased to supply draft forms for use in 
connection with any revision of the present by-laws and 
to afford any information which they have at their 
disposal on the subject of by-laws of the kind in question. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. B. Peovir, Secretary. 

Aldwych and the Strand. 

The Times o£ Christmas Day, in an article deal- 
ing with the new endeavour that is being made by 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee to 
induce the London County Council to revise the 
line of frontage chosen for the improvement, had 
the following remarks ; — 

So far the County Council has steadily refused, on 
grounds of economy, to adopt any alteration of the scheme. 

. . . Eo doubt it has been fortified in this case by the 
failure of the Council to let the sites up till now. But 
from the most purely utilitarian point of view it might be 
u mistake to risk depreciating the value of the site by 
marring its attractiveiie.ss. . . . Though the change may 
fairly be defended on economic grounds, its true value and 
importance are something very much wider. London has 
a great chance of making one of it' most characteristic 
thoroughfares really worthy of the capital of the Empire. 
If the chance is taken, we shall have something which 
will delight the eye, instead of offending it, and which will 
also preserve those two historic monuments, the Strand 
churches, in their due position of predominance. If we 
throw away the chance, we shall have another architec- 
tural failure. It will be a failure more lamentable and 
conspicuous than those creations of the Board of Works — 
Shafte.sbury Avenue and Charing Cross Eoad — just because 
the site is more important and the chances of success or 
failuie are so much gieater. We may be quite certain 
that future generations will care very little how much the 
County Council saved by its sixty extra feet of frontage, if 
the Strand is permanently spoiled for them. This is a 
time when efforts are being made, and not unsuccessfully, 
to endow London with a beauty worthy of its greatness. 
We sincerely trU't that the County Council will not ignore 
these aspects of the case, and will be willing, at the eleventh 
hour, to recon'ider a decision which, for good or evil, must 
have such genuine importance. 

With reference to the above the foilowing letter 
from the President appeared in The Times of the 
2yth lilt. 

Sir, — The architectural questions raised in your 
article of Monday’s issue in respect to the Strand 
improvement have an importance which will be 
appreciated by the public generally. 

Hitherto artistic considerations have not been 
taken into much account in dealing with lines of 
frontage ; but the present case is of such extreme 
importance that architects, painters, and sculptors 
and others interested in the beauty of this great 
city are practically united in urging their claim. 

The County Council has admitted that the 
several schemes brought before it would be improve- 
ments upon the present “ building line,” but have 
refused to adopt any one of them on account 


of some loss of ground. The Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects pointed out that this would 
mainly consist of “back laud,” and the loss might 
be made good by a reduction in the width of the 
two foot-passages dividing the site. They further 
drew attention to a very utilitarian point, but one 
which should appeal to the practical mind. The 
traffic proceeding eastw'ard has by the present line 
to pass round a promontory, which blocks the 
direct line of route. This is a grave defect, and 
one which it would appear is still more observable 
since the erection of the Gladstone Memorial. 

It is perhaps natural that the Finance Committee 
of the County Council, which has had the several 
improvements suggested under consideration, should 
deal merely wdth actual figures before it, and that 
it should thus have failed to realise that, by securing 
beauty, grandeur, and dignity, the value of the pro- 
perty as a whole would be considerably enhanced. 

In the absence of a Minister of Fine Arts, w'ho 
would deal with such questions, the County 
Council might well appoint a strong committee of 
architects, painters, and sculptors, with one or two 
members of its Finance Committee, to reconsider 
the strongly expressed views of the public, which 
you have so ably pleaded. 

I feel sure such a concession would meet with 
general approval ; and, if any increased expenditure 
be incurred by the adoption of an improved line at 
the ea.stern end of Aldwych, in this case at least it 
would not be accounted an extravagance. — I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, John Belcher. 

The British School at Rome. 

The first open meeting of the British School at 
Rome for the current season was held in the library 
of the school on the 4th inst., and was attended 
by the British Ambassador (Sir E. M. Egerton, 
K.C.B.), a member of the managing committee of 
the school, and by foreign scholars and British 
residents in Rome. The assistant director (Mr. T. 
Ashby, jun.) read a paper upon “ Sixteenth-cen- 
tury Engravings illustrative of Roman Sculpture.” 
The subject has a special importance, in view of 
the fact that the school has undertaken the com- 
pilation of a catalogue of the Capitoline museums. 
Mr. Ashby illustrated the value of the evidence of 
engravings in regard to restorations which some 
sculptures have undergone since their discovery, 
and as giving information of their origin ; and he 
dealt with the various collections of engravings of 
sculpture, and especially with those incorporated 
in the Speculum Urbis Itomce. He then exhibited 
a copy of the first edition of the wood block plan 
of ^■enice in six sheets, bearing the date 1500, and 
attributed by many authorities to Jacopo de’ Bar- 
bari, though without decisive evidence. It is per- 
haps the finest work of its kind in existence. Mr. 
Wace, librarian of the school, followed with a dis- 
cussion of two _ historical reliefs from the Villa 
Borghese, now in the Louvre — one representing an 
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exthincium before the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, the other showing the sacrifice of two hulls. 
With them he connected a fragment in the Villa 
Medici, and others, now lost, hut drawn hy Pauvi- 
nius in the sixteenth century, and proceeded, hy 
the combination of various Eenaissanee authorities, 
to demonstrate the provenance of the whole group 
from Trajan’s Forum, about 1540. They seem to 
have passed into the hands of Prospero Boccapa- 
duli, who was in charge of the building of the 
Capitoline palaces from 1555 onwards, and to have 
been dispersed after his death. In style the exti- 
spicium relief has a close affinity with the Trajanie 
battle scenes on the arch of Constantine, while the 
other may be attributed to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. Professor Hiilsen, second secretary of 
the German Institute, emphasised the importance 
of the discovery in regard to the architecture of 
Trajan’s Forum. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Mr. Wm. Glover [F’.J, who promised a donation 
of £50 to the Society if £450 were received in 
donations before Christmas, in response to the 
President’s recent appeal, has extended the time 
limit to the 15th February 1906. 

The profits of the A. A. Students’ Smoker Con- 
cert on 2nd February will be mainly devoted to 
the funds of the Society. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each, 
may be purchased from the Librarian of the In- 
stitute. 

Honours and Appointments. 

Sir Aston Webb, E.A., has been elected Cor- 
responding Member of the Eoyal Academy of 
Belgium. 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon [H.A.] has been 
elected to the full rank of Eoyal Academician. 


REVIEWS. 

EENAISSANCE AECHITECTUEE. 

Character of lienaissance Architecture. By Charles 
Herbert Moore. 8ro. London and Heiv York, 1905. 
I’rice 12s. Qd. net. [The Macniillan Co., London and 
New Yotk.'l 

This book, by the Professor of Art at Harvard 
University, may be described as an analysis of the 
artistic qualities of the architecture of the Eenais- 
sance, and forms a sequel to his Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture, reviewed in the 
Journal for 7th April 1900. His point of view 
and the general conclusions at which he arrives 
may be briefly indicated by a few extracts. 

The Eenaissanee movement in architecture first 
shows itself in the dome of the cathedral at 
Florence. We all know hoiv this cathedral had 
been left unfinished by Arnolfo at his death ; how 
Brunelleschi, the goldsmith, set his heart upon 
being appointed to complete it ; and how, at 


last, his wish was gratified, and the erection of 
the dome was placed in his hands. In the de- 
signing of this dome Brunelleschi was subjected 
to two principal influences : first, the ancient tra- 
dition as illustrated in the Pantheon ; and secondly, 
the mediffival tradition as illustrated in the dome 
(if it can be so called) of the Baptistery at Florence. 
Of these the first was the less important. “ It 
has been common,” says Professor Moore, “to 
speak as if the master had been chiefly inspired hy 
the ancient monuments of Eome, and had taken the 
Pantheon as his principal model. But although he 
came to his task fresh from the study of the an- 
cient Eoman monuments, and undoubtedly had the 
Pantheon in mind, yet the dome which he pro- 
duced has little in common with that great achieve- 
ment of Eoman constructive skill. . . . The model 
to which it most closely conforms, notwithstanding 
the obvious and essential points of difference, is 
that of the Baptistery, [and] a comparison will show 
that the dome of the cathedral, with its supporting 
drum, is, in fact, little other than a reproduction 
of the Baptistery of San Giovanni in a modified 
form and enlarged proportions raised over the 
crossing.” The dome of Santa Maria del Fieri, 
then, must be considered as more a product of the 
middle ages than of the classic reHval, and it is, 
says Professor Moore, “ indeed a remarkable piece 
of construction, and no less remarkable as a work 
of art.” But he hastens to add : “ Yet with all its 
mechanical and artistic merit the scheme is funda- 
mentally false in principle, since it involves a de- 
parture from sound methods of dome construction. 
A bulging thin shell cannot be made secure with- 
out abutment, much less can such a shell sustain 
the weight of a heavy stone structure like the 
lantern of this monument without resort to the 
extraneous means of binding chains ; and a structure 
of masonry which depends for stability on binding 
chains is one of inherent weakness, and thus of 
false character.” Brunelleschi, then, worked upon 
wrong lines, and the result, although in many 
ways admirable, cannot be properly considered as 
an entirely noble and exemplary work of art. 

Less satisfactory, in Professor Moore’s view, is 
the dome of St. Peter’s. Ii is, he says, entirely 
indefensible from the point of view of sound con- 
struction, and though it is an imposing object, and 
has been almost universally lauded, it is nevertheless 
a monument of structural error, and can make no 
pretence to the possession of true architectural 
beauty, as it violates the true principles of organic 
composition. 

The last notable attempt to solve the great dome 
problem was made at the rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
by Wren, who, being aware of the constructive 
weakness of the earlier Eenaissanee domes, re- 
verted to the classic method and sank his dome 
wdthin the drum. He was expressly ordered, how- 
ever, to make “a dome conspicuous above the 
houses,” as the author of Parentalia tells us ; he 
therefore covered his masonry dome by a high 
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wooden dome crowned by a stone lantern fifty feet 
high, which latter he supported by a cone of brick- 
work built between the two domes. This system 
of construction is briefly summed up by Professor 
Moore as “ a monstrous architectural deceit,” and 
therefore, although in general external effect the 
dome of yt. Paul’s has much merit, yet it must 
be considered as lacking true architectural beauty. 

Thus the three great domes of the Kenaissance 
arc failures ; and the great dome problem with 
which the architects of the Eenaissance had 
struggled from the time of Brunelleschi onwards 
remains unsolved ; it is, in fact, says Professor 
iMoore, a problem incapable of satisfactory solution. 

.\ud not only did the architects of the Benais- 
saiice fail in their domes, but also. Professor Moore 
tells us, in everything else they attempted. As 
long as the mediicval tradition survived there re- 
mained a certain genuine charm arising from 
straightforward logic of construction ; but when 
this disappeared, swept away by the foul torrent of 
the Benaissance— to use Buskin’s phrase — its place 
was taken by the mechanical and arbitrary rules 
embodied in the writings of Vignola, Palladio, and 
the rest ; architectural titality was swallowed up 
of mere formalism ; and tlie artistic co-ordination 
of structural parts, w'hich Professor Moore con- 
.siders as almost the essence of true architectural 
beauty, ceased to be a governing principle of design. 

Briefly, then, the Benaissance has no claim to 
be considered a thoroughly noble .system of archi- 
tecture comparable to the Greek, the Byzantine, 
or the Gothic. It is, for the most part, a mere 
surface decoration, taking little account of struc- 
tural propriety. It was practised, often enough, 
by men of little genuine artistic inspiration ; such 
men as Sanso^ino, Sanmichele, Vignola, Palladio, 
and Scainoz/.i in Italy; De I'Orme, ‘‘a man devoid 
of true artistic genius,’’ in France; and Inigo 
Jones, whose work is “ pre-eminently theatrical,” 
in England. And finally our author tells us that 
his book has been written to correct “ the unquali- 
fied and shortsighted laudation of this architecture 
by the sophisticated writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” whose views have hitherto been too readily 
accepted. 

This, in necessarily brief outline, is, one be- 
lieves, a fair statement of Professor Moore’s 
conclusions. Whether they will obtain general 
acceptance is, perhaps, doubtful ; but, however that 
may be, one must certainly compliment him on 
the care with which his book has been written, and 
upon the excellence of the illustrations with which 
it is adorned. One or two slight errors in the text 
may be noted. On page 171 we read of changes 
being “wrung,” which is surely incorrect ; and on 
pages 218 and 232, and also in the Index, the name 
of the author of .1 History of Renaisaance Archi- 
tecture i)i Etujlund is incorrectly spelt. On page 218 
it is suggested that Thorpe may have been influenced 
in the design of Kirby Hall by Du Cerceau’s pro- 
ject for the Chateau of Charleval ; but this hardly 


seems possible, for Du Cerceau’s book in which 
the design is figured (the chateau itself was never 
completed) was published in 1576, whereas a note 
by Thorpe on the original plan of Kirby Hall, 
preserved in the Soane Museum, states that the 
first stone was laid in 1570. 

Enlington. BeNJAWIN WalKEB. 


MINUTES. V. 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1905-00, held Monday, 8th January 1900, at 8 p.m. — Pre- 
sent ; Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair, 23 
Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), and 16 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), the Minutes 
of the meeting held 18th December 1905 [p. 116] were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted and signed the re- 
spective registers Professor Ravenscroft Elsey Smith and 
Edgar Sefton Underwood, Fellows ; George Leonard Elk- 
ington. Associate. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to a list of works 
recently presented to the Library [see Supplement}, and a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates were elected to membership in 
the various classes by show of hands in accordance with 
By-law 9 

As Fellows (27). 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.E.A., M.A. Oxon., F.S.A. 
WALTER C-AYE. 

HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE. 

ROBERT BURNS DICK (Xewcastle-on-Tyne). 

WILLIAM HAWKE [Assoc. 189-5] (Cape Town). 

GERALD C-ALLCOTT HORSLEY [Owen Junes Student 
1887, 1888]. 

BENJ.AMIN SEPTIMUS JACOBS. 

PnoFESsoK WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY [Soane 
Medallist 1879, Pugin Student 1881]. 

EDWIN LANDSEER LUTYENS. 

MERVYN EDMUND MACARTNEY. 

WILLIAM CECIL MARSHALL, M.A. 

EDW.ARD JOHN MAY [Pugin Student 1876]. 

JOHN HOWARD MORGAN I Carmarthen). 

ERNEST NEWTON. 

SEGAR OWEN [-4. 1896] (Warrington). 

AMBROSE MACDONALD POYNTER. 

EDWARD SCHRODER PRIOR, M.A., F.S.A. 

H.ALSEY RALPH EIC-ARDO. 

CHARLES JAMES TAIT [Associate 1882]. 

ROBERT JOHN THOMSON [Associate 1894]. 

THOMAS HARRISON THORPE (Derby). 

WILLIAM TURNBULL (Wellington, New Zealand). 
HUGH THACKERAY TURNER, F.S.A. 

EDW.ARD PRIOLEAU W.ARREN. F.S.A. 

LOUIS .ALFRED WESTWICK (Mansfield). 

FRANCIS ALBERT WHITAVELL. 

W.ALTER HENRY WOODKOFFE [A. 1888]. 

As Associ.vtes (2). 

JOHN .ARCHIBALD W CMS [Qualified for Associateship 
1893] (Exeter). 

WILLIAM D.ATHY QUIKKE [Probationer 1901, Student 
1902, Qualified fur Associateship 1905]. 

As Hos. CoERE.SFOxi)iXG Membeu. 

M.ARTIN NYROP, Member of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Copenhagen, Commander of tlie Dannebrog, Ac. 
(Copenhagen). 
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The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20 Mr. Frederick Ernest Eales had 
ceased to be a member of the Royal Institute. 

The Chairman having moved, and Mr. John Slater [P.] 
having seconded, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Council be instructed to enter 
into negotiations concerning a site for new Institute 
premises, and to report to a General Meeting. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 8.25 p.m. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

THE NOETHEEN ASSOCIATION. 

Presidential Address : Newcastle Improvements. 

The inaugural meeting of the Session of the 
Northern Architectural Association was held the 
22nd November, when the President, Mr. J. T. 
Cackett [H.] , delivered the following Address : — 

Colleagues and Gentlemen, — My first 
thought this evening — the first meeting since you 
elected me to the Presidential Chair — is to thank 
you for the honour you have done me. My 
diffidence in accepting the office was due to the 
knowledge that there were others better qualified ; 
but having accepted the position, I trust I may be 
able satisfactorily to fulfil the duties and responsi- 
bilities — duties which have already been greatly 
lessened by the assistance of our worthy Secretary, 
Mr. Plummer. 

My next wish is to congratulate the Association 
upon its continued growth. Our total membership 
at the date of the last Annual Report was 220. It 
is now 224, the largest in the history of the 
Association. 

We deplore the loss of two of our former 
Presidents, Alderman W. H. Dunn and Mr. Frank 
Caws, who have passed from us. The loss to the 
Association and to the profession generally is con- 
siderable, and will be greatly felt. 

Mr. Dunn joined the Association in 1865, and 
was President for the year 1884-85, and he then 
strenuously advocated the views preHously ex- 
pressed in a Paper read by Mr. Joseph Oswald, 
namely, the desirability of establishing the Associa- 
tion on a more practical basis, and so giving it a 
more prominent position : rooms of our own, a 
library, the publication of proceedings, and also 
suggested visits to Carlisle, Sunderland, Darlington, 
&c., the last for the purpose of promoting and 
increasing the proper feeling of fellowship amongst 
members of our profession. It was some years 
before his death that Mr. Dunn dropped out of our 
councils, but he always displayed a warm interest 
in the welfare of the Association. The Paper 
he read before the Association in October 1889 
entitled “Architects as Scientists” was most 
characteristic of the man. The last occasion on 
which many of us met him was the funeral, in 
April last, of Frank Caws, whom he survived little 
more than a month. Frank Caws first joined the 
Association, I think, in 1880, and was President 


for the years 1901-02 and 1903-04. His abilities 
were of a high order. He was a delightful com- 
panion and a gentleman whom to know was a 
privilege. His death has been a great loss to the 
Association and to the profession. 

In November 1895 our past President, Mr. 
Oswald, in his Presidential Address, when referring 
to the good to be derived from our visiting the 
towns in the area assigned to us, said ; “ I think 
it would be well if the R.I.B.A., with which we 
are allied, could see its way to hold an occasional 
meeting in one or other of the provincial centres ; 
and I am glad to note that it is on the carpet to 
hold such a meeting in Manchester during the 
coming spring. I hope this may prove the fore- 
runner of many similar excursions of the Institute, 
and that in no far distant year this Association 
may be able to invite and welcome to this city a 
representative gathering of British architects.” 

We all agreed with these sentiments, and have 
been glad to see that the Institute has made it a 
practice to visit a provincial centre occasionally ; 
for by the leading members of the Institute visiting 
and making themselves conversant with practice 
in the provinces much will be done towards remov- 
ing difficulties, and progi-ess will be made towards 
uniting the profession, which is the aim of ns all. 

We can now congratulate ourselves upon the 
fact that the President, Council, and a large body 
of the leading members of the Institute from all 
parts have honoured the Northern Architectural 
Association with a visit, and it did not take long to 
learn that our former idea of the Institute Council 
being composed of formal, inaccessible gentlemen 
was quite a myth. I am sure that such gatherings 
will go far to consolidate the profession. There 
was no set conference, but we had continual oppor- 
tunities for individual discussion, and I feel certain 
that the burning subject, Eegistration, received a 
large share of serious consideration. 

I would like to add that in my opinion more 
good would result, in proportion, if the time of 
future visits to provincial cities could be extended 
and a few hours given each day for the discussion 
of matters of moment. Our responsibilities are 
increasing daily. At no period has progress been 
so rapid. Time is of the essence of every contract ; 
commissions are given, and the work must be 
carried out almost before one has reasonable time 
to consider a scheme. How much more, therefore, 
is it necessary that we should have the opportunity 
of meeting our professional brethren and discussing 
with them subjects of interest to our mutual 
advantage. 

In addition to the honour of entertaining the 
E.LB.A., I have further to congratulate the Associa- 
tion upon another happy event. I refer to the 
opening of the Association’s rooms on the 12tli 
October last by the President of the Institute. 
I am sure it must be a great comfort to Mr. 
Glover to know that almost entirely through his 
generosity and thoughtfulness the Association (in 
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which he has always taken a great interest) is now 
housed in such suitable apartments. I desire, 
with your permission, to record our grateful thanks 
to our past President for his handsome gifts, and 
trust he may long be spared to see the Northern 
Architectural Association benefit by them. 

The Northern Architectural Association has made 
great advances during the past twenty years, in 
spite of difficult and trying circumstances — \iz. 
small funds, no office and meeting-room accommo- 
dation or liijrary ; hut now, with all these defects 
remedied, we have every convenience for increased 
usefulness and work, and I hope this may mark 
the beginning of a period of much greater progress. 

Knowing the interest that the members of this 
Association take in the subject of Registration, 

I feel you may expect me to comment on the latest 
developments. You are aware that the last Regis- 
tration Committee reported to the Institute in 
favour of, and submitted, a draft Bill for Parliament. 
The new Committee, liowcvcr, arc of opinion that 
the time is not ripe for this, and that to proceed on 
these lines would only court defeat. They have 
therefore appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting 
of four of its most (jualified members who are 
strong non-registrationists, and also four of the 
strongest registrationists. with the President as 
Chairman, to take evidence on the subject. 
I understand all architects, whether members of 
the Institute or not, are invited to give evidence 
for and against compulsory registration, and to 
tender suggestions which may assist the Sub- 
committee to draw up the best scheme. 

This means of dealing with the question is, in 
my opinion, a fair and good one theoretically ; and 
although the provinces are not represented on the 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Cross, two 
of the members, base taken infinite pains to 
acipiaint themselves with provincial grievances, 
and the provinces will not, I think, suffer for the 
lack of direct representation. It may, however, be 
difficult for country members to go up to London 
to give evidence, and to overcome this as far as 
possible I suggest that each .Association should 
hold meetings of its members promptly, take 
evidence (which should be systematised by a com- 
mittee). and send one or two of its members to 
London to attend the iiKjuiry. The evidence from 
the provinces is the most difficult to get, and yet 
the most necessary ; but the supplying of it must 
not be allowed to unduly delay the inquiry. 

Gentlemen, I was much impressed by the 
President’s appeal, and his remarks in his Open- 
ing Address at the Institute on l)ehalf of the 
.Architects’ Benevolent Society. I am afraid our 
profession at present is a somewhat uneven one, so 
far as the success of its members is concerned. 
May I ask all who are able, to contribute some- 
thing to the Benevolent Society’s funds, which are 
carefully and properly applied to the most deserv- 
ing cases ■? 

There are so many subjects of public interest 


pressing for consideration that we are concerned 
in that I have had some difficulty in deciding that 
upon which to address you this evening. The 
subject I propose to speak upon is of great im- 
portance ; but while my general observations 
apply to all towns, the details concern Newcastle 
only, and the urgency of the matter must be my 
excuse to my brethren from other towns in the 
northern province. 

I have heard it stated by past Presidents that 
Presidential Addresses are too general in their 
scope, and do not deal with the local conditions of 
our work as they should. I will act upon the 
suggestion. Some of my proposals may be utopian ; 
still, I will treat largely of the real and everyday 
considerations of local practice. 

Newcastle Impeoyements. 

The theme which I offer for consideration this 
evening is the planning of this important city. 
I propose to remind you of its plan and extent 
in the year 1840, compared with the requirements 
of that time ; to review the public improvements 
which have been made since, and to compare 
them with the growth of population and business, 
and the increase and change of traffic ; and to draw 
a parallel. I will then endeavour to apply this to 
improvements now in progress, and consider 
whether they have been planned with that fore- 
sight and artistic thoughtfulness which the great 
importance of the works demand ; and, later, to 
submit for your consideration a scheme, which at 
first blush may appear fanciful, ljut which on 
deliberation may commend itself to you as desir- 
able and beneficial, for the development of the 
district treated and for the good of the city. 

In the year 1840 Richard Grainger had prac- 
tically completed his reconstruction of the town, 
under the guidance of our first President, Mr. 
Dobson. It may here be interesting to note that 
his fir.st work early in the century was to build 
Higham Place (in which is our new home) for 
Mr. AA’m. Batson, who so named it after Higham 
Dykes, his Ponteland estate. It is instructive to 
read the history of Grainger’s progress in beautify- 
ing the town from 1820 to 1840 ; it affords a 
great lesson for all. I would advise the younger 
men to obtain Air. Oliver’s plan of 1H30 (wherein 
they will find only Blackett Street and Eldon 
Square completed) and compare it with his plan 
of 1844, where we find the town delineated prac- 
tically as most of us remember it. Between 
1834 and 1839 (when the Central Exchange News 
Roomw'as opened), Grey Street, Sliakspeare Street, 
Hood Street, Market Street, Grainger Street, Clay- 
ton Street, Clayton Street West, Nun Street, and 
Nelson Street were built, and took the i)laco of the 
old brick and timber hovels —examples of which yet 
remain in one or two of the narrow lanes in the 
city. It is unnecessary to review the conditions 
of life and business then ; but before 1840 we had 
not the electric telegraph — the palmy days of the 
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stage coach were passing away before the develop- 
ment of railways. The railway from Blayclon to 
Hexham was opened in 1835, but it was 1849 
before the High Level was opened, and in 1850 
before the Central Station was completed. The 
electric cable did not come into use till 1854. 

The population of Newcastle, which already had 
taken in Byker, Heaton, Jesmond, Elswick, and 
Westgate, was only 70,337, with a rateable value of 
i:'181,648 ; but Grainger was bold and far-seeing 
enough not only to carry out facades that any city 
yet would be proud of, but to lay out Grey Street 
from 70 ft. to 75 ft. wide, Blackett Street (almost his 
earliest) 68 ft. to 70 ft. wide, Grainger Street about 
60 ft., and the other. streets of a similar width, all 
much more than the requirements of the time de- 
manded. 

Considering that this work was done seventy 
years before the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission 
on London Traffic appeared, and the Market Street 
extension of our Corporation (which, by the way, 
was originally proposed to be only 50 ft. wide), 
and, of course, bearing in mind the altered circum- 
stances and increased traffic, I am forced to the 
conclusion that we are as much behind the times 
now as our predecessors were in advance of their 
day. 

Since the above date to 1903, when the city 
boundaries remained the same— i.e. before the 
recent extension, the population had increased 
from 70,337 to 222,241, and the rateable value from 
£181,643 to £1,390,799 — more than three times 
the population, and over seven times the rateable 
value — while the number of inhabited houses in- 
creased from about 10,000 to 40,000. 

During this period we have seen the advent of 
electric light (1878), telephones (1878), horse 
trams, in turn to give way to electric trams (1883). 
Eailways have been developed to an enormous ex- 
tent, and now electric railways (1892), all more or 
less bringing traffic to the streets of the city. Can 
we for a moment suggest that we have kept the 
city by development as much in front of its re- 
quirements as it was in 1840? I have looked 
through all the Corporation Bills since 1837, but 
even an epitome of the proposals (many most 
desirable that have been allowed to lapse) would 
be more than sufficient matter in itself for an 
address. The improvements which have been 
effected are of course considerable — some new 
roads such as Queen Street and Lombard Street 
(built after the fire in 1854), Grainger Street West 
between 1865 and 1870, and Walker New Eoad, 
Park Terrace, Camden Street Bridge, Northumber- 
land Eoad and Gresham Place, City Eoad, &c. ; 
and many widenings of existing roads, such as 
Jesmond Eoad, Westgate Eoad, Hedley Place, 
Gallowgate, Osborne Eoad, Elswick Eoad, &c . ; but 
when we look back at these works, can we say 
they did anything more than provide for the bare 
necessities of the time ; and were these works 


done before they were absolutely forced upon the 
authorities by the congestion of traffic ? Has 
anything been done to really cope with this con- 
gestion, and to meet the probable great increase 
of traffic in the future by providing thoroughfares 
of ample width, and open spaces which would in 
addition beautify and adorn the city ? 

We have, or had, a high standard to maintain, 
for so great an authority as John Dobson said in 
1859 : “ Since the commencement of the present 
century architecture in the northern counties has, 
I think, been somewhat in advance of most other- 
districts.” There can be no doubt that Newcastle 
from 1840 to 1860 (before the abominable practice 
of obliterating a facade with enormous gilt letters 
and illuminated devices became the fashion) could 
compare most favourably with any city in Great 
Britain for fine streets, and was far ahead of any 
other town of its size. As I have said, it has in- 
creased threefold in population and sevenfold in 
value ; but can we point to a proportionate increase 
of streets of the quality and grace of those of 1840, 
in spite of the great development of education 
and artistic training ? 

Newcastle is so situated that its centre is much 
nearer the mathematical definition of the word 
than in most towns ; consequently, with the great 
extension of the suburbs during the last twenty- 
five years, and the probable greater increase in 
the near future, is it not being forced upon us to 
consider in what way we may multiply the 
thoroughfares near that centre to provide for 
both the increased traffic and the multitudes who 
now come to shop who never did in the past ; and 
thus, so to speak, increase its practical area ? 

The traffic has increased to almost alarming 
proportions. Only a few years ago we were con- 
tent to wait ten minutes for a horse ear, and there 
were four routes drawing from Scotswood, West- 
gate, Gosforth, and Byker ; but now we have 
twenty-five or more routes, with electric cars 
running rapidly at very short intervals, and not 
only supplying the centre from the circumference, 
but drawing from towns beyond, such as Wallsend, 
North Shields, and Gosforth, with every likelihood 
of extension to towns further west and north at 
an early date. In addition, Gateshead, with its 
population of 110,000, has its system of electric 
cars drawing large crowds from its boundaries 
and towns beyond, to its centre, and a very large 
proportion find their way to the north side, and 
thus augment the numbers in our streets. In 
addition to the tram service, making it easier for 
residents to come into the centre, the trams have 
proved a serious addition to the congestion on the 
roads. We also now have an excellent service of 
electric trains which (while not themselves inter- 
fering ^ith the roads as in the case of cars) tend 
to increase the suburb area, and thus indirectly 
congest the centre ; and, further, the great develop- 
ment of mechanical traction on the roads must 
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be iirovitled for. This last method of locomotion 
is daily being more and more used for commercial 
and private purposes, and these together will 
quickly force the authorities to consider the sub- 
ject of the management of traffic in and near the 
centre of the city. 

The traffic in all cities may be divided into two 
kinds ; — First, the through traffic ; and second, 
the terminal or stopping traffic. Kow, unless we 
have thoroughfares 100 feet wide at least, capable 
of accommodating four rows of trams, it is hope- 
less, with only the street surface for traffic, to 
satisfactorily conduct the through and stop- 
ping traffic on one thoroughfare ; and since in 
the centre of the town we cannot now hope to 
widen our streets throughout (although oppor- 
tunities for this have in very recent years been 
missed], the remedy appears to be to create new 
streets. If the shopping and business streets, 
which are none too wide, could ite relieved of the 
through tratlic, or oven part of this through traffic 
diverted to new and wider thoroughfares, much 
would bo done to help matters. 

It is impossible to expect another Grainger to 
come anil do for Newcastle what is more essential 
to-day than were his improvements of seventy 
years ago. Street improvements in the city, 
now that property is so valuable and divided 
amongst so many owners, must emanate from the 
Council, and this branch of municipalisation is a 
right one for our representatives to take up, and I 
am sure it would pay the city handsomely if 
properly conducted. 

From the Central Station practically all traffic 
to and from the north and east goes by Grainger 
Street and Blackett Street. One of the most 
desirable improvements would be to add to the 
msefulness of Percy Street (and thus relieve 
Grainger Street) by either improving the approach 
to it or making a new street to the north of 
Clayton Street. The latter has boeu freipiently 
considered, and might in recent years have been 
economically made, but I fear now it can only be 
carried out at great outlay. A street from the 
Ifonument to the Hayniarket has for many years 
been talked of, and indeed powers were obtained 
to make this so long ago a^ 1837, while Grey Street 
was in course of construction ; but it was one of 
the schemes which the Corporation unfortunately 
allowed to lapse, since there were then no vested 
interests in N'orthuiiiherland Street to contend 
with. I still think this a desirable road, in so far 
as it would provide accommodation for the in- 
creasing shopping requirements of the town, 
although it would hardly be a satisfactory 
thoroughfare, since it would in no way relieve 
Grainger Street. This proposed new street wotdd 
not affect Northumberland Street, which I believe 
will always remain the main road. 

The axioms I have suggested as to duplicating 
through roads apply perhaps with greater force to 


the roads from south to north than from east to 
west. Has the High Level Bridge for all time to 
satisfy the requirements of a main North Road? 
A more congested and dangerous approach than 
that at the south end probably could not be con- 
ceived ; and on arrival at the north end of the 
bridge, it would puzzle any traveller to find by 
map the best road to the north through the town ; 
or, for that matter, a point policeman would almost 
be beaten to direct the stranger the best road. 

If the High Level Bridge is always to remain 
the artery into the town from the south, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this can now be improved. This 
brings me to another subject in connection with 
the development of the city, which I think worthy 
of our consideration as architects. I refer, of 
course, to a new High Level Bridge; and it is 
gratifying to note that this has been under con- 
sideration by a joint committee of the Councils of 
Newcastle and Gateshead for some time, although 
I regret to learn it has been adjourned sine die. 

I do not know how many years ago it is since 
the proposal was first made, but it is interesting to 
record the history of the first High Level. In 
1771 the old Tyne Bridge was swept away by 
flood, and Edward Hutchinson brought forward a 
plan for a High Level Bridge, but the Corporation 
would not entertain it. In 1826 and succeeding 
years similar proposals were made, and in 1839 
John and Benjamin Green published a scheme. In 
1846 the matter took practical shape, being forced 
upon the railway company, and in 1850 the lower 
roadway was opened ; so after eighty years we got 
the first High Level. 

lYe surely move more quickly nowadays ; and if 
the freeing of the Byker Bridge between two parts 
of Newcastle may be taken as an example of the 
increase of traffic, may we hope, for the good of 
each town, that the building of a free High Level 
will not be long postponed. 

Although this proposed bridge is a scheme of 
great magnitude and importance, I confess I only 
saw the plans recently, and I fear few of us have 
interested ourselves even to this extent. I have, 
through the courtesy of Councillor Cowell and the 
engineers, Messrs. Sandiman & Moncrieff, seen 
their scheme, and it seems the best that can be 
devised. I show it on Plan A, 

You will notice it provides the best approach 
possible from High Street, Gateshead, on the south, 
terminating at the foot of Pilgrim Street, in a 
direct line with the North Road, forming a most 
admirable through route ; and as the property is 
all old and read^ to come down, a wideninii^ scheme 
might be judiciously and. probably, economically 
earned out, without waiting until the brido-e has 
come and sent values up. '' 

This approach would tap City Road leading east 
Mosley Street, with the corner taken off, leading 
west ; and, further north, we should meet New 
Market Street, from which, if the road I am about 
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to suggest were carried through, we should have 
two good avenues to the North Eoad. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, you will 
observe I have indicated on Plan A a large sweep 
on to City Eoad from Pilgrim Street. Although 
this new bridge is on the tajiis, the Corpora- 
tion, who own this corner site, are offering it for 
sale, with building frontages up to the existing 
lines of City Eoad and Pilgrim Street, without 
any regard for probable future requirements and 
improvements. 

The latest improvement undertaken by the 
Council (I refer to the Market Street extension) 
will, I think, if properly carried out, prove one of 
the greatest boons to the city since the days of 
Crainger ; for it duplicates New Bridge Street, and 
so may relieve it of the great amount of through 
traffic which so congests it now. But when we 
look at the details of the scheme, it seems to leave 
much to be desired ; and, in my humble opinion, 
it is a striking example of shortsightedness. 

I do not think I am far wrong in asserting that 
very few indeed here this evening have seen the 
Parliamentary plans for this work, and probably 
none of us would, had we not been engaged either 
in Parliamentary work or arbitrations in con- 
nection with the scheme ; and if this applies to 
architects who ought to be interested in such 
matters, what proportion of the general ratepayers 
may we assume know anything about it ? A very 
small proportion indeed. I have prepared a tracing 
of this proposal. 

Plan B is made from the Parliamentary plan, 
and you will observe that although Grainger— 
seventy years ago — with a population as before 
stated to guide him, and little experience of rail- 
ways and none of mechanical traflic on roads, 
thought tit to make Market Street over CO feet wide, 
still in this century our Council thonglit of making 
the extension only oO feet wide. Fortunately, our 
in-Gsent City Engineer, Jlr. Edge, found that the 
lines of deviation were sufficiently wide to permit 
of the street being made CO feet ; but this, I submit, 
is much too narrow. 

In all cities, and especially in Newcastle, where 
the area for business premises near the centre is 
so limited, the tendency is to build much higher 
than we were able to do before the days of electric 
lifts ; therefore, putting aside for the moment the 
necessity of wider thoroughfares to provide for the 
development of traffic, this increase of height in 
buildings alone should Itave been sufficient reason 
for providing a wiiler street than was necessary 
seventy years ago. i or the ample provition of light 
and air, and certainly for :esthetic reasons, ir is 
desirable that the height of luiildings should be 
less rather than over the width oF the street ; 
but when we consiiler this in conjunction with 
the increasing traffic, which I have already referred 
to, it seems a serious mistake tliat this new main 
thoroughfare should be only sixty feet wide. 


Before considering what might have been done, 

I should like to say a few words on the commercial 
aspect of the scheme as proposed. 

The Plan B indicates by the closer cross-hatch- 
ing the properties which the Corporation either 
purchased to carry through the road or previously 
owned. The considerable area on the north side 
at west end was forced upon them, otherwise they 
would have had only a narrow strip here as they 
now own on the south side opposite. 

Does it not appear businesslike that throughout 
the length of the street the Corporation should 
have purchased a sufficient depth on each side to 
have provided them with a commercial area for 
sale at the betterment price ? By far the larger 
area could have been purchased at back land price, 
and even with the present scheme this price would 
have been obtained many times over on the resale 
after opening the thoroughfare. As it is, the 
narrow strips forming the frontage to New Market 
Street are of no use (except as advertising stations) 
to the Corporation, or anyone else, save the owners 
of the land adjoining ; thus the market is reduced 
to a minimum, and the Corporation will have to 
take what they can get from such owners who will 
make the profit which ought to have been secured 
for the ratepayers ; and this in spite of the fact 
that special pow'ers were taken in the Bill to pur- 
chase lands upon either side of the road in order 
to provide marketable building sites of sufficient 
size for the position. Had the Corporation acted up 
to this the resale tvould have gone far to pay for the 
improvement, and would have assisted private en- 
terprise in developing buildings with fine frontages ; 
but as the matter stands no development can take 
place, for example, along the south side from the 
west end until some wealthy individual or syn- 
dicate buys up all the property to the north of the 
police courts, and divides it up by lines at right 
angles to the new frontage —work which should 
have been done by the Corporation. This will 
seriously delay the completion of the improvement, 
and is bound to affect adversely the new' fa 9 ade, 
since it cannot pay to erect noble fronts without 
large areas behind for business purposes. 

Even if it is too late to have the scheme 
amended in any drastic W'ay, surely a small altera- 
tion w'hich would be a great improvement aestheti- 
cally and financially might be considered. It is pro- 
posed to turn Erick Street out on the north and south 
sides of the new' road on to Carliol Street. There 
will therefore be a hiatus in the frontage from the 
west side of Erick Street to the east side of 
Carhol Street, a length of 140 feet on each side. 
I his IS clear from the Plan B, and I have 
endeavoured to show it on the perspective illus- 
trating a possible result of the scheme. 

So far as the north side is concerned, as I have 
pointed out, the Corporation have purchased the 
cross-hatched part. Now, if they were to purchase, 
say, three more houses between Carliol Street and 
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Erick Street, and turn this back street out to 
Carliol Street on the north side of this purchase, 
no one could object to their closing and building 
upon the street A to B (Plan B), and they would 
gain 220 odd yards of building land and a frontage 
of 90 feet to the new street. 

Similarly, but by arrangement with the owners of 
land, which I submit the Corporation should have 
purchased, a great improvement might be made on 
the south side. 

These matters may be small details to address 
the Association upon, but my desire is that by 
drawing your attention to them the Association 
in future will consider it its duty to investigate all 
such proposals with the view to offering advice 
to the authorities, if necessary, for the benefit of 
the city. 

I sincerely hope that the Council may yet con- 
sider the desirability of going to Parliament to 
amend the scheme before it is too late. 

A glance at the Plan B will show even one 
unaccustomed to plans the large area given up to 
streets compared with building area, and all 
citizens, I feel sure, would be glad to know that it 
was proposed to remove the unsavoury property 
which forms part of the area shown. Even with 
my suggested improvement between Erick Street 
and Carliol Street, see how the frontage is cut up 
by cross streets which are not required, and these 
also cut the area north and south of the new 
street (what will soon become valuable building 
land) into the most fantastic shapes, certainly not 
suitable for modern development. 

Even if the Corporation do not see their way to 
embark upon the larger scheme I am about to 
suggest, I submit they certainly should have pur- 
chased the land between Carliol Street and 
Trafalgar Street and laid it out in suitable blocks 
with continuous frontages to the main roads. 
They would then have had valuable building 
blocks to dispose of north and south, with good 
frontages to New Bridge Street and the new street. 
We all know how unsatisfactory New Bridge 
Street is as a business street, between Carliol Street 
and Trafalgar Street, due entirely to the want of 
continuity of frontage line. This is being repeated, 
of course, on both sides of the new street, and the 
result will be equally unsatisfactory. 

Is it conceivable that this twentieth-century 
scheme can be completed on the lines proposed, and 
be comparable with the work done to beautify the 
city in 1840, much less to be seventy years in 
advance of it? I submit that, apart from the 
centre line of this proposed street, there is nothing 
in the scheme worth preserving, and that it has been 
conceived in the most parochial spirit possible. 

The only idea appears to have been to obtain a 
thoroughfare, and when it was thought 50 feet 
wide was enough for this, surely we could not 
expect the promoters to look beyond the frontage 
line. 


I have suggested that much good would result 
from the Council asking the Northern Architectural 
Association to assist them when considering 
improvement schemes for the city ; for are we not, 
by our training and daily work in every part of the 
city, likely to be the first to notice desirable and 
even necessary improvements'? Hr. Oswald, I 
remember, in 1889, read before our Association a 
most interesting Paper full of useful suggestions 
for new thoroughfares ; but I question if it was 
printed or even reported. Many of our members 
have had schemes for continuing Grey Street to 
the Haymarket, and also for providing a site for 
a new Town Hall and municipal buildings. Eldon 
Square, Westgate House, and Fenkle Street, and 
the junction of the Haymarket end of Northum- 
berland Street, and the proposed continuation of 
Grey Street and the Butchers’ Market have each 
had their advocates as sites, but as individual 
suggestions have never received more than passing 
thought. But had we such a committee as I 
hereafter suggest, whose advice would be respected 
when asked for, surely this committee might with 
equal weight make suggestions for the improvement 
of the city to the City Council. 

My criticism of the Market Street extension has 
tempted me to consider whether, by dealing with 
the matter as Grainger and Dobson certainly would 
have done, there is not room for a magnificent 
improvement to this part of the town, which would 
also be financially successful. The Plan C and 
perspective drawing explain the suggestions fully, 
but a few words may be desirable. 

The great expense of the scheme lies in the pur- 
chase of all the property between New Bridge Street 
and New Market Street and the old property to the 
south of New Market Street. 

With, I think, one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, all the property in this area is old, and there 
are schemes for rebuilding a very considerable 
portion of it. You will observe from the cross- 
hatching on Plan B how much of the front to 
Pilgrim Street and New Market Street the 
Corporation now own, and nearly all the remainder 
is in the market and could be negotiated for on 
favourable terms. The back portion could have 
been purchased more reasonably before New IMarket 
Street was formed, and a considerable i^ortion of 
the area is streets. Were this property all bought 
up and the area laid out as shown on Plan C, we 
should have blocks commensurate with modern 
requirements, and with frontages that would 
command 23i’ices that would go far to pay for 
the scheme, even if it did not do more. We are 
living in the days of large business and commercial 
concerns requiring large premises, and I believe it 
is true that several important firms would have 
come to Newcastle long ago had they been able to 
secure sites large enough near the centre ; so there 
would be no trouble in dealing with the blocks 
formed by the suggested plan ; and the larger the 
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frontage in one holding, of course, the easier it is 
to deal with the artistic side of the rjiiestion of 
street frontage. 

Possibly, however, the fact that the .scheme pro- 
vide.s a site most .suital)le for a Town Hall, municipal 
buildings, and Police and Assize Courts, if desired, 
goes far to recommend it. The area is ample to 
permit of this, and also for the building to be well 
set back from the frontage lines, 
and Pilgrim Street at this point is 
one of the widest of Newcastle 
.streets. 

I do not think the most extrava- 
gant reconstruction would produce 
a liner or more appropriate site for 
municipal buildings. It is prac- 
tically the centre of the city, and at 
the junction of the main arteries 
frojii east, west, north, and, if the 
new High Level become a reality, 
from the south. It is close to the 
I’ree Library, Laing (xallery, and 
Police Court.s, and woulil form a 
fitting termination to the fine pro- 
cessional road I suggest from Darras 
llridge, past the College ^Mansion 
Hf)usc, and Laing Gallery. 

Further, the front property might 
stand and yield a return until the 
Council decided on a Town Hall 
and municipal-buildings scheme ; 
and, failing this, tlie improvements 
would have converted back land 
into fiMiit, which could be sold to 
advantage for business purposes. 

Sooner or iater the w^'St end of 
New llridge Street ^Nill have to be 
widened by setting back the .south 
side, and this would foi'in part of 
the scheme. I have not heard that 
the Corporation ever intended this 
■s^idetiing ; hut in view of tlio abso- 
lute necessity for it, it is curious 
that the Corporation should beolfer- 
ing the strip of land cross-hatclied 
C to 1) on Flan I> at a great deal 
below frontage price uhen they 
could havt' prescribed a frontage 
line and given the back land for the 
front, and so widened the road at 
a minimum of cost to tlie ratepayers. 

It hardly suggests municipal foresii^ht. 

The road on the east of the pr posed Town Hall 
site might l>e continued up on the line of Princess 
Street, as indicated on Plan C, to Northuiuherland 
Hoad, which should he widened on the south side, 
and this would much improve the value of the 
Corporation property here, and leail to its Ijcing 
covered with fine permanent buildings. It is 
interesting to note that so far back as 1-S4G the 
Corporation took powers to make a street from 


New Bridge Street to Princess Street. Surely 
therefore the time is ripe for effecting the improve- 
ment. 

You are no doubt all aware that the Corporation 
recently decided to open Higham Place through to 
Ellison Place. By the kindnes.s of Mr. Edge I am 
enabled to show you on Plan D the scheme which 
has been adopted. This will provide a thorough- 
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faro from Now Bridge Street to St. Mary’s Place • 
hut i.s this worthy of the city ? Surely not, whether 
a largo scheme can be carried out at once or not. 
It certainly must be wise to look ahead and 
foriuulate a .scheme, and let everv improvement 
aiKl alteration to property on the line of it lie in 
accord with It, so that money is saved in the end 
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With the development of the suburbs and cc 
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sequent traffic Northumberland Street is bound to 
become too congested for both through and stop- 
ping traffic ; so if we can supply another artery 
economically, surely it is desirable. For this pur- 
pose I suggest that a road be carried through from 
New Market Street to Barras Bridge, and by 
making it at least 70 feet wide, except at each end, 
comparatively little property is interfered with. 
The Higham Place houses vary from 33 feet to 
70 feet deep, the former certainly much too little 
to allow of development ; and at the back is the 
late Miss Dobson’s garden between two back 
streets, and therefore very difficult to deal with. 
^V'ere the Higham Place houses to be removed, the 
back street and garden beyond would become 
valuable building area and a depth of 120 feet 
obtained, which would permit of fine modern 
buildings. The Art Gallery front w’ould be opened 
up, and by the removal of the adjoining stables 
the front might some day be carried round facing 
Queen’s Square Gardens, which, on the line of the 
new road, would form a delightful place for 
statuary, with the fine old residences facing it. 
This is indicated in the perspective. 

Coming to the Mansion House, College Street 
is here under 30 feet wide ; sooner or later there- 
fore some widening will have to be done, and this 
might have been foreseen before much money was 
spent in rebuilding on the west side a few years 
ago. Similarly, the Burt Hall unfortunately 
stands in the way of the improvement I suggest, 
and its ultimate removal should be aimed at. 

Further north the Baths would allow the width of 
road I propose, and if the road were continued round 
to Barras Bridge a very fine approach would be 
formed to the city from the north, and the increased 
value given to the land opened up, together with 
the facilities the road would provide, would go 
towards making it one of the most satisfactory 
improvements since 1840. 

Newcastle does not compare favourably with 
many other cities in this country, nor with most 
cities abroad, in the number of open spaces it 
possesses. I might cite Leeds and Liverpool as 
examples of what may yet be done in the centre 
of a modern town in this respect. Only recently 
considerable difficulty was experienced in finding 
a suitable site for Mr. Cowen’s statue and the War 
Memorial ^Monument. I think you will all agree 
that the thoroughfares of a city provide the most 
unfortunate sites for such works of art. It is 
gratifying to note the advance of public taste in 
this respect, but it is only by providing the oppor- 
tunities that this desirable movement can be 
fostered._ I would like to suggest that the Cross 
House site be cleared and suitably laid out for the 
reception of memorials, for many of our past 
eminent citizens are not yet so honoured. 

Another necessary improvement is the widening 
of the north end of Northumberland Street. It is 
indicated upon Plan 0. 


I am glad to observe that one of the subjects for 
discussion at the International Congress of Archi- 
tects to be held in London next year is the planning 
and laying -out of streets and oi^en spaces in cities, 
and I hope it will have the attention of our local 
governing bodies. 

One of the recent Corporation improvements 
was the widening of Osborne Eoad. This thorough- 
fare is rapidly becoming the duplicate of the North 
Road for through traffic, and with the development 
of the Trafalgar Goods station will no doubt be 
much more used. I fear this widening was not 
done in the thorough manner the circumstances 
justified, for it is already too narrow for a through 
road, and this observation also applies to the 
main North Road. What an opportunity there 
was here for making a noble wide approach to the 
city, and even yet the footpaths might be thrown 
into the roadway and transferred to the outer sides 
of the belt of trees for a great part of the distance 
to Gosforth. At the north end of this road in 
Gosforth,at the little bridge, the road is dangerously 
narrow ; but still a villa w’as recently built there 
without any attempt being made to widen the 
road by the Gosforth authorities. Sooner or later 
this widening will be forced upon them, and the 
expense then to the ratepayers will be much more 
serious. 

Another matter which I should lilce to drau' 
attention to is the development of estates in the 
suburbs. So far as through roads are concerned, 
each estate is laid out with the view to squeezing 
as many building sites on as the shape and 
boundaries will allow, regardless of how the streets 
may run. We think of their extent only, and, 
having nothing to do with the land adjoining, con- 
sider only the best method of making use of the 
approach we may have, with no regard for the town 
or for what may be required for a thoroughfare 
some day. 

In Newcastle we are compelled to make 40-foot 
streets, and in adjoining districts streets only 
36 feet wide. To give up land for, say, a 30-foot 
or 60-foot street is a great sacrifice for the owner, 
for which he derives no return, but, on the contrary, 
suffers even greater loss ; for it entails the cost of 
extra road-making, and does not improve the 
immediate price of the abutting sites. 

It would be a great benefit if the Council had 
power to define all such main roads and their 
width, and to compensate the landowner for the 
loss he sustains by having to make them of greater 
width than ordinary roads. Mr. Edge has kindly 
lent me a copy of the Liverpool Corporation Act 
of 1902, and Section 30 provides for this. If such 
a clause were inserted in the next Local Improve- 
ment Bill and became law, I think much money 
would be saved in expensive widenings in the 
future. 

The E.I.B..A. Council, as Sir Aston Webb pointed 
out recently, has for several years been asked to 
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advise the Government and the London County 
Council upon questions of design and laying 
out of streets &c. ; and such advice has gone far 
to produce an enormous advance upon what hap- 
pened not many years back. I hope our local 
Councils will soon see the utility and benefit to be 
derived from following a similar practice ; but can 
we expect it until we awaken by our deeds and acts 
of friendly criticism, not only in the members rf 
our governing bodies, but, what is more important, 
in the public at large, a much greater interest in 
their heritage, this fine old city ? 

This, gentlemen, is to my mind a subject of 
paramount importance, and one which I fear we as 
a body have taken practically no interest in in the 
past — largely, I think, the result of our want of 
cohesion ; but now that every year is strengthening 
our Association by consolidating our scattered 
units, I hope that at no distant time this body will 
be looked up to by all, so that when any questions 
arise concerning the frontage, height, or design of 
any building which will affect the vista of a 
thoroughfare, or a grouping of buildings or planning 
of new streets, that local Corporations wilt submit 
the matter to the judgment of this body and 
seriously consider the advice given. 

Our aim should bo that all so-called impove- 
ments may be subjected to the careful scrutiny of 
a qualified committee, in order that all possible 
means may be adopted for making each addition 
and alteration in the city a satisfactory part, fairly- 
contributing to the beauty and economical success 
of the whole. 

The control of street architecture has been the 
subject of much discussion and consideration in 
late years, and several writers have made sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in his Presidential .-Uldress to 
the .Architectural Association a year ago, regretted 
that this country had no Ministry of Fine Arts or 
some consultative committee on art who could ad- 
vi.se when sites come into the market or buildings 
are pulled down, as to the form the rebuilding 
should take, or what improvements or modifica- 
tions on the design would conduce to the future 
dignity or beauty of the city. 

Air. Uelcher, in his Address this year, deals with 
the subject, and points nut that an .Art Commission 
similar to that suggested has been established in 
New York, and he explains that it has jurisdiction 
over all designs of municipal buildings, bridges, 
approaches, gates, fences, lamps ; the lines, grades, 
and plotting of public ways and grounds, and 
similar matters. 


Similarly, in France authority is exercised over 
such works. 

It is, how-ever, a very difficult subject, and one 
our Practice Committee w’ould do well to consider 
and take up, with the view of having Papers read 
and discussed by the practising members of the 
Association. 

If our Association becomes power in its 
province w-e expect, I see no objection to the 
different authorities having power to delay any 
improvement until the advice of the Associa- 
tion Committee is obtained, and thus force a full 
consideration of the scheme by the promoter in 
conjunction with the Committee, w-hich w-ould be 
the best body possible to eliminate the bad, and 
restrain without killing individuality. 

In the case of the Strand w-idening in London 
the London County Council obtained designs in a 
limited competition w'ith a view to controlling the 
buildings to be erected. Again, it is gratifying 
to know that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests intend that the whole of the Quadrant of 
Regent Street should be rebuilt upon one design 
and with regard to the architectural continuity of 
the street, and that, although many architects may 
be employed. Air. Norman Shaw is controlling the 
work. I think a local committee of architects 
might act in a similar way here. 

In the case of the Alarket Street extension, where 
a considerable length of frontage belongs to the 
Corporation, there should (with the example I have 
referred to) be no excuse for our Council failing to 
deal satisfactorily with the fafade. If they have to 
sell offstrips to different purchasers, let us urge that 
ample conditions be inserted to secure the treat- 
ment of continuous blocks of frontage as a whole 
on lines which will commend themselves to the 
commercial investor and the artistic well-wisher 
alike. If the Corporation scheme cannot now be 
improved, I have indicated on the perspective what 
might be done in this direction. 

It cannot be denied that city improvoments are 
not receiving ade(piate attention, in view- of the few 
facts I have been able to lay before you in the short 
limits of my Address, and failing reforms in this 
respect future generations will have just cause to 
regret the decadence of our city since the days of 
Grainger and Dobson. 

If my observations have awakened an interest 
in the matter amongst my fellow workers and the 
citixens at hrrge, I trust it may be sustained until 
the authorities are quickened to an appreciation of 
their responsibilities. 
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METAL-WORK. 

By John M. Swan, R.A., Montague Fordiiam, and Walter Gilbert. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd January 1906. 

I. By John M. Swan, R.A. 

I HOPE you will forgive my frequent allusion to ancient art in this short Paper 
on metal-work. I am so far penetrated by a profound reverence for the past that 
I feel we are but as pigmies that peep through the legs of the Colossus of antiquity. 
Speaking of this I must needs think of the Colossi, and of the work of Chares, pupil of 
Lysippus, who built the Colossus of Rhodes that strode across the harbour where little ships 
sailed out and in. The proportions of this giant are nearly equalled by Bartholdi in his 
magnificent statue of Liberty that guards the entrance to New York harbour. I was deeply 
impressed by the simplicity, grandeur, and splendid malachite-green colour of this work : 
it rises like some Titan-bom goddess from the sea — not as Aphrodite, but a kind of Minerva, 
with a sea-girt realm. And I wondered when a statue of Britannia would arise from the 
waves in bronze of colossal form in the same spirit of antiquity, and emblematical of our- 
selves and the sea-girt isle we spring from, or at least to which we owe our greatness and power. 
Japan, that rising nation, has, since the eighth century, produced a series of colossal works 
in bronze : the most notable is their presiding genius Rochana, known as the Baibutsu — a 
seated figure 53 feet high, breadth of face 9 feet 4 inches. Four hundred and fifty tons of 
metal are estimated to have been used in its construction. 
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Dtedalus, that mythical personage under whose name the Greek writers personified the 
earliest develojiment of sculpture and architecture, is one of the jiresiding deities, but he does not 
help us much, save as a starting point. During the Homeric iieriod of Greece works executed 
in metal were wrought by means of the hammer, and the parts were joined together by pins, 
cramps, or rivets ; the art of casting in bronze, iron, and the precious metals, together with 
the use of ivory or chryselephantine work, followed later. One reads of the colossal statues 
in ivory and gold of Pheidias ; also of a statue of Dionysius by Onassimedes of solid bronze, 
mentioned by Pausanias as existing at Thebes ; and metal plating upon a wooden nucleus. 
Unfortunatel}" there is no better record than the statements of Pausanias and Plinj^, according 
to whom the art of casting in bronze and in iron was invented by Ehcecus and Theodorus of 
Samos, who probably lived in the fifth and sixth centuries before our era. 

If we could have the power of taking the roof off a Greek workshop, even as Asmodeus in 
Le Diahle Boitciix, and peejung into the mysteries of the crucible and their methods ! But that 
canno' ; the processes emidoyed by the ancients are so shrouded in mystery and so difficult 
to verity, even by the remains of the works they have left us, that we cannot at this distance 
speak with absolute certainty or form a clear judgment upon them. We rely upon the ancient 
vases and bas-reliefs. We read that the preparation of the alloy or bronze with the Greeks 
was an especial business, and tlourished in its highest development in ..Egina and Delos, then 
for a long time at Corintli, l)ut that it afterwards disappeared. 

Many researches have been made, and the bronzes of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, China 
and Japan have been analysed bv Flight, Gladstone, Roberts Austen, Garland, Christophe, and 
others, so that we can form a very good idea of their alloys, although I always wonder how 
the iron got in. 

The marvellous ivory and gold statues or chryselephantine work of Pheidias and others 
(I believe ■Winckehnann mentions one hundred) — I wonder how they could have looked in their 
places in the temple in the light of Greece : the sea-blue naval heroes of Delphi ; Silanion's 
Jocaste with deadly pale countenance, of silver and bronze alloy; Aristonidas’ blushing 
Athamas, from a mixture of iron with bronze, is worthy of remark, as iron does not admit of 
being blended with copper. Pheidias gave also (so runs the legend) a red colour to the 
Lemnian Athene ; there are also the iron statues of Theodorus of Samos. 

All the ^al ^ing change.s of coloui that are mentioned by the ancients, as the paleness of 
•Jocaste and the blu.sli of the Lemnian Athene, are occasioned by the nature of the alloys. Many 
metals combine together when melted, and only remain in union within certain ranges of 
temi)erature by reason of the wide differences of their ineltizig and solidifying points. 

I wonder what place the beautiful ivory carvings of the .Japanese to-day w'ould hold in 
miniature art compared with the ancients in technical skill ; for certainly they are the 
Greeks of our time in ivory and metal- work, and of surface treatment and colour. 

In ancient bronze the proportions of tin mixed with brass or copper and of copper with 
silver seem to have been : copizer 71 to b7 parts, tin 8 to 6 parts, lead 4 to 21 parts. Lead is 
occasionally employed, and there are traces of iron. With ourselves in ordinary bronze 
t)6 copper and 4 of tin are generally used. 

The Japanese are the real authorities for treatment of colour in metals to-day They 
combine such extraordinary manipulative skill with artistic taste in carrying ' out any 
imaginative work in colour that they are the masters of the world. We have scientific knowledo-e 
but not the artistic love of this nation for fine beautiful metal-work. There is a tsuba '’or 
sword-guard, I have brought with me, also an enamelled tish-box of Mokume, that are 
masterpieces of metal-work and colouring. 

The superiority of iiviidi workmaiiblup is doubtless due to their fine artistic instinct 
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allied to their excellent art training. I consider of the highest importance in a work of art 
the study of colour for the full realisation of artistic effect. 

In modern activities in metal-work for the European market the Japanese are practically 
the principal purveyors, by German, French, and English capital. When they work for 
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themselves w'e may be assured of a fine artistic result, although it can never assimilate 
perfectly with our surroundings, as our points of view differ fi-om the Oriental in the decoration 
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of interiors. The Persian and Arabian metal-work with large plain surfaces of copper and 
brasses might, treated in a bas-relief manner, be well adapted by ourselves for panel 
treatment for interior decoration. 

We get a knowledge of bell founding in Theophilus’ De Diversis Artibuft, something 
definite, in actual use in the eleventh century ; and from the famous Benvenuto Cellini we get 
the process of casting in cera perduta, written by himself in his treatise on sculpture, 
animated by his own extraordinary story. I always think Benvenuto Cellini could colour a 
bronze as well as a story. 

It is about twenty years ago now since the first cera perduta castings were made in this 
country. I remember well when Gilbert, Onslow Ford, and Stirling Lee were working hard 
at their first essay. The process is now universal and in use in many foundries in England. 

In my foregoing remarks I have wandered through classic periods and the Benaissance 
to our own time to explain the introduction of the ancient method of casting. I have brought 
an example of Egyptian casting of a cat’s head in cera perduta, also one of a Graeco-Eoman 
fragment of a foot that is chased. These I consider are wax castings and not sand castings. 

The process of cera perduta casting as used in England I will endeavour to explain as 
briefly as possible. First, an ordinary piece mould or gelatine mould is made from the 
plaster model. Secondly, a wax casting is run from the mould, to which are attached the 
runners and gates for the flow of metal, and vents for air or gases. Thirdly, it is cored 
and an external mould now covers the whole. It is then placed in a muffle or furnace, the 
wax melted out, and when the mould is dry the metal is poured in that replaces the wax 
model. Voild the bronze. 

The founder’s wax is made of Gambia, Italian, or native beeswax and resin coloured with 
vegetable matter or vermilion. The foregoing colouring substances volatilise and leave no 
residue. The Japanese employ a vegetable wax from the fruits of Rhus succedanea. The 
method of obtaining the founder’s casting in wax is by pouring the molten wax into a piece 
mould until such time as the desired thickness is obtained. Sometimes wax wrought by 
tempering with hot water or in a semi-melted state is painted or brushed into the mould. 
Sometimes gelatine moulds are used for, say, two copies, although the shrinkage is a great 
risk. The colouring of the wax is important, as if some metallic pigment or earth colour were 
employed it would cause a residue in melting out that would destroy the casting. Vegetable 
colour or vermilion is generally employed, as they completely volatilise. Upon the founder’s 
wax model are placed the jets and ingates or openings through which the metal is poured into 
the mould ; the necessary outlets for the escape of the air and gases, and for running or 
melting out the wax, are moulded in pipe fashion, and lantern pins, as they are termed, are 
inserted to aid in keeping the core in position. 

The loam is made of half brickdust and half piaster', but the intonaco is of powdered 
earthern drain-pipes obtainable from Doulton, Lambeth. The Japanese employ clays of decom- 
posed granite obtained from the hills round Kioto or Osaka : they are extremely plastic, but 
not very refractory, as they contain considerable amounts of the alkalies. Clays are tempered 
by admixture with old fire bricks of fine and coarse powder. The core, which is one of the 
most important parts of the mould, may be bollow or solid ; for figures it is generally solid. The 
Japanese core does not differ much from European cores, save in thickness. After the core 
is made and dried the object is modelled in wax upon it. The artist in preparing this model 
uses all the resources of his skill, and if the casting be successful, all the subtle and delicate 
touches of his hand will appear in imperishable bronze. Occasionally the Japanese employ 
paper for making moulds. Compressed, I am informed, it makes fine moulds, and the charcoal 
gives a good impression very delicate when burnt — but this process is not general, as the 
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ancients employed lava for moulds, jewellery especially, the same as other Oriental nations 
employ tufa and stone. The founder’s wax model is coated with a thin layer of the first 
intonaco or fine clay ; after drying, other layers are applied, until the crust is thick enough 
for the stronger loam. The mixture of clays for the first layer or intonaco is very carefully 
prepared to prevent them from being melted by the molten metal. The formation of a fused 
crust on the casting, which is always difiicult to remove, and destroys its surface, is obviated 
by this. The core and mould are dried slowly, the wax is melted out by means of a charcoal 
fire by which both inside core and outside mould are heated and the walls baked hard. The 
core and mould are heated by a charcoal fire generally to a red heat before the metal is 
poured in. 

Among the different examples of metal colouring exhibited here this evening I must 
not fail to draw attention to a new colour that was discovered by my friend Mr. Eollo 
Appleyard, who has made for himself a well-known name in science ; it is a deposit of 
sulphur upon copper. I have found something analogous to it upon the Japanese enamel 
tsuba which I have brought for you to see. 

For what I know of the art of casting in cera perduta in Japan I am mainly indebted 
to my friend Mr. Wm. Gowland, Associate of the Eoyal School of Mines. No man in 
England is better acquainted with the methods of the Japanese ; he was for a long time 
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attached to the Imperial Japanese Mint. Many of the methods he told me I have tried. He 
obtained forme some of the grasses, the famous Hariyasu, or Calamagrostifi hakonen.sis, also 
the unripe plum-pickles ; and various patinas I have obtained, but up to the present I have 
not succeeded in obtaining a lobster red or a very deep brown. 

I have brought a specimen of fine black bronze that I remember the late Mr. Roberts 
Austen, of the Mint, saying could never be obtained save by age— admitting the right alloy 

and pickle were used. The subject of patinas 
and pickles is a very large one, and I can 
only touch upon it in my Paper ; but it was 
the subject of colour that caused me to 
speak to you this evening on metal-work. 

Everybody, I feel sure, must be struck 
with the uniform black colour of the bronze 
statues of our metropolis — the dull heavy 
monotony of colour. Can nobody discover 
in metallurgj' an unchangeable alloy ? — for 
at present all our statues are dull uniform 
black. I wonder when all this will change ; 
it is a most unsatisfactory state of things 
for both public and artist. I stood one wet 
day regarding the Lions of Landseer and 
the base of Nelson’s column in Trafalgar 
Square, and saw the iridescent slime oozing 
over their black surface, although it is said 
the precious bronze of which they are 
made, consisting of copper and tin, favours 
this patina formation in our London atmo- 
sphere and fog, also the large amount of 
dampness in the atmosphere and salt, 
together with frequent rain. It is further 
said that washing favours the production, 
while coal-dust, sulphide of hydrogen, and 
sewer gas hinder it. The black coats of 
the Trafalgar Square lions do not recall 
the orange-tawny glow of the king of 
beasts. Under certain atmospheric eftects 
one can .see an artistic blend with the fog 
and mist of architectural surroundings. 
That reminds me always of the peep from 
the steps of the National Gallery of the 
columns of St. Martin’s Church with their weather-beaten and washed sides. I am in love 
with this as one of our most beautiful artistic eftects ; if they were clean columns or of uniform 
grey, I should not notice them : they are part of dear old London. I am perforce compelled 
to follow the example of the ancients and to prefer in many cases gilded statues or monuments 
that would better resist the action of the atmosphere and have a more decorative eft'ect. They 
may appear too garish at first, but a good old pea-soup London fog would soon tone the 
surface and take off the glare of new gilding. I believe history says three thousand bronze 
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statues decorated Scaurus’ Theatre that Sulla took away from Greece. What if they were 
all black ! 

Fine colour is a source of joy to us all ; certain it is a gilded statue would appear as a 
sunbeam in our streets in the dull foggy weather, and in the summer in sunshine with blue 
skies overhead would be a joy for ever. Of course I imagine the artist’s conception to be a 
beautiful creation. The noble rust {cerugo nohilis), the antique patina, is not naturally formed 
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in the atmosphere of London, or our statues of malachite and our copper domes would be a 
delightful green. This reminds me that our brusher, through the London County Council, 
is looking after the cleaning and washing of the works of art we possess in the way of 
public monuments. I hope no more of these ancient landmarks will be moved. How I miss 
the old Lion of Northumberland House ! He was a pet of mine ; also the Duke of ellington. 
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I want to see Boehms’ statue of him higher up ; but even then it can never replace the 
association of the old Duke. 

Whenever I take my walks abroad I cast my eyes around for fountains playing in the 
sun-baked square— the whirl of pigeons — the fiower-jjatches. I am always looking for them, 
also for some decorative groups as a relief from the historical personage on a pedestal — 
something to relieve the dull ache of town and the monotony of statues of heroes in trousers ; 
they are so serious and such heavy bronze— quite a weight on my mind. 

Bronze bas-relief or gilt bronze in relief on marble should be fine as a decoration — even 
with us. I do not see why we should have less devotion for our heroes by giving them a more 
beautiful decorative aspect, or less feeling for our architectural surroundings. Colour would 
be subservient to sculpture and a glorious handmaid to architecture ; the charm of mosaic is 
capable of wedding a beautiful monumental design ; at present our monuments are barren of 
colour, and especially deficient in treatment of the pedestals and bases. What can be more 
unsympathetic than the basins of the fountains of Trafalgar Square ? Is there no room for 
the sculptor as designer, and the play of coloured metals and water ? Gilded bronze can 
work in unison with Idack bronze, and aluminium may be looked after so that it does not 
become the uniform London black ; besides, there is water, and we occasionally get a little 
sunshine over which a miniature iris will play. 

Mr. Swan’s illustrations included numerous specimens of ancient and modern metal-work, 
mostly Japanese, from his own private collection. 


II. By Montague Fordham, M.A. Cantab. 

I PROPOSE, as a subject for my Paper to-night, to give a short account of the tools that 
are used in the ordinary working of copper, bronze, brass, and iron, with some notes 
on the natures of the metals and their proper treatment as viewed in our own workshop. 
I take this course partly because I have constantly wanted, and never been able, to find 
this information in a concise form, and I therefore assume others have had a similar experience ; 
partly because I am anxious to draw architects down into the workshops, which would have 
the double advantage of giving them more knowledge of the actual treatment of metal and of 
creating a closer bond between architect and craftsman ; and lastly, because I thereby avoid 
the error of wasting your time in dogmatising about design, on which I am sure I am not so 
competent to speak as any of my audience. 

Turning, then, to the workshop, the smith is the king of metal-workers, and I will take 
him first. In the smithy you find at the forge the smith and the smith’s mate, or striker. 
The principal tools they will employ, in addition to the anvil, a heavy tool called a swage- 
block, vices, and tongs, are the following : — the sledge hammer, for heavy work ; smaller 
hammers of vai'ious types, for lighter work ; tools called top and bottom tools ; chisels and 
section tools ; horns, monkey tools, and the set hammer. 

Forging is, of course, the work of the smith, and for all heavy forging the sledge 
hammer is used, but it is not the smith who uses it ; it is his mate, the striker, who wields 
this. The smith is in this case only a director; holding the metal with his tongs, he strikes 
it lightly with his hand hammer, indicating the point at which it should be struck, and at 
the same time often calling out an indication of the strength with which the striker is to 
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strike. It is also his function to mark in this way the rate of stroke, which varies in 
accordance with the conditions. Sometimes you will note that the smith is not attempting 
to strike the metal, hut only the anvil. This is a way 
of indicating that he wishes the striker to repeat the 
last blow at the same point. It is from this method 
of working that arises the peculiar rhythm of the 
hammer strokes, which creates a wild and fascinating 
music, specially attractive when there are two or three 
strikers going at once, with the tap of the smith’s 
hammer for an under-current. 

When special shaping or forging is required, 
what are called top and bottom tools are used. These 
titles explain themselves. The bottom tool is fixed in 
the anvil, and the metal is driven into it by the 
striker as he strikes. The top tool, on the other 
hand, is held by the smith, and is hammered on the 
top by the striker. 

The swage-block is a mass of iron with various 
shaped holes in it : into these tools sometimes fit. It 
is used for making shoulders, straightening, and as a 
bottom tool when there is punching to be done. The 
monkey tools are used for making tenons. 

The set hammer is a short hammer with one 
face large and flat : it is used amongst other purposes 
for flattening out heavy plates ; the set hammer is 
held in position by the smith and the striker strikes 
on the other end. 

Horns and scroll wrenches are used for mani- 
pulating small work, spirals, and tendril work. The 
work is fixed in the vice, and the smith works often 
with a tool in each hand. All the tendrils in 
the altar rails of the Leeds Cathedral were done in 
this way, our smith being allowed considerable dis- 
cretion, with the result that there is no repetition of 
pattern. 

Chisels, punches, and section tools require no 
special comment. In addition to the heavy forging 
of which I have spoken, the smith will also himself 
do light forging with the help of his striker ; for 
example, forged leaf-work. This work requires great 
skill, and is worked hot and finished cold. Iron can 
be joined up by welding, which is the most charac- 



teristic method ; by a collar which is shrunk on and 
pinned through, if necessary ; or by pinning or 
riveting, which, though sometimes necessary, is the 
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least characteristic. 


Most of the work of the smith’s shop has to go on to the fitter’s, and it is there that a 


good deal of money is often spent. 
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While speaking of iron-work, I may say that in our workshop we do ornamental 
sheetwork in iron without the use of any heat. In this case a tracer or other embossing 
tool is fixed in the vice. The metal is placed on the tool at the point where it is desired 
to raise it, and hammered on the front with a paning hammer at a point close to but not 
actually on the tracer, which thus raises the work at the required point. I may say that 
this process may be used for any metal, and is thoroughly satisfactory if your workman is 
skilful. 

In addition to purely forged iron there is, of course, cast iron and what is called malleable 
cast iron, which we can with some advantage use in inexpensive work in which time is not of 
importance. Malleable east iron is iron east and cooled slowly in an annealing oven, about 
three weeks generally being required for the process. Iron so treated can be lightly hammered, 
twisted, and bent, and for small work, such as cheap handles, it is as satisfactory as wrought 
iron, hut you cannot weld it. It is less brittle than east iron, but much more brittle than 
ordinary wrought iron. Its exact limitations are a question of workshop experience. 

Forged and malleable iron can be finished black, armour-bright, or bright. The best way 
of finishing iron black is to have oil burnt into it in the forge (a process that closes up the 
pores and prevents rust) and then painted ; but in general it is merely painted black. 

Armour-bright iron : this effect is obtained by oil-blacking your metal and then scouring 
with emery paper. This brightens up the higher surface, leaving the black in the hollows, 
accentuating the modelling, and thus anticipating the effect of time. 

Bright iron is, of course, made bright by filing and scouring with emery paper or other- 
wise ; it is often burnished : that is, rubbed over by a hard highly polished steel tool. 
The tool is first damped. Black iron is suited for all purposes both indoors and out. 
Armour-bright and bright iron cannot with advantage be used out of doors : they invari- 
ably rust, as no varnish or lacquer that we know of will stand climate ; but both can be used 
indoors, and must either be well lacquered or varnished, or, if not so treated, must be frequently 
wiped over with an oily cloth. 

Of all metal work good forging is to me most attractive, and nothing gives such character 
to good architectural work as really distinguished smithing. There is something, too, pecu- 
liarly fascinating about the smithy : the music of the hammer-strokes, the flames of varied 
colours, the constant change in colour of the heated metal — a change which the smith must 
watch with every nerve taut, ready to seize and work when he knows from the special tint 
that it is ripe for his special purpose. The power of the human mind and muscle combined 
working openly before you, all join to strengthen the atmosphere of romance that has from all 
times surrounded this magnificent craft. 

Leaving iron-work I will now deal with copper, brass, bronze, gun-metal, and gilding 
metal, which can for most purposes be grouped together. All these metals can be forged in a 
sort of way, but you cannot weld any of them ; forging is not really their proper treatment. 
All can be cast, but for this purpose copper is quite unsuitable, though the others can and do 
cast well. All are suited for sheet-work, that is, repousse or raising. 

From the point of view of sheet-work, copper is the best of these metals : it is very tough 
and pliable. 

Brass (which, by the way, is generally a mixture of copper with varying proportions of 
zinc and a very small supply of lead) is less ductile than copper, more liable to crack, and 
not quite so easy generally to work in. 

Bronze (which is generally copper with a small proportion of tin, zinc, and lead) is more 
suitable than brass, but not quite so good as copper for sheet-work. 

Gun-metal and gilding-metal, which are varieties of bronze, have the same qualities. 
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The colours of these metals in the state in which they come to the shop from the mills 
are not particularly attractive, as all the quality has been rolled out of the metal ; but in all 
cases they may be improved with hammering and also with the effect of atmosphere. More- 
over, for all these metals there is 
a great range of colours with 
which they can be finished. All 
these colours, though character- 
istic, belong only to the surface ■ 

and can be removed more or less 


easily ; on Japanese work one 
sometimes finds a patina which 
is almost permanent. This 
finishing is in our workshops 
done by acids or fumes of acid, 
and the simpler shades of bronze 
for copper and grey for brass are 
easily obtained. Other colours 
are simply a matter of experiment 
and time. Whatever you do, 
copper, bronze, or brass tends to 
become green, and in London that 
green becomes almost black. For 
indoor purposes all these metals 
can be lacquered, and if this be 
very well done it is entirely satis- 
factory, though as regards copper 
and bronze we prefer to let the 
metal darken rmder the influence 
of climate, in which case it soon 
attains, with the aid of occasional 
rubbing, a very pleasant colour ; 
but clients will not generally wait 
for this, or perhaps their servants 
will not do the rubbing. 

As these metals cannot be 
welded they must be joined either 
by pinning (riveting) or by brazing 
with a spelter, which is an amal- 
gam of zinc of the colour of brass, 
or in small work they can be 
silver-soldered. They all become 
and remain softish when heated, 
and have to be hammered hard 
again. Consequently it is the 
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practice for them all to be worked cold, though heat is occasionally applied with a blowpipe, 
when hammering has taken the pliability out of the metal. When in the sheet they are 
treated in practically the same way, either by raising or repousse. 

Taking repousse w'ork first, the tools of a repousse worker are innumerable. I have 
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many of them here. In addition to various hammers some workers have as many as a 
thousand tools, punches, chasers, tracers, &c., of v'arious forms, each suited to its sjiecial 
purpose. I hesitate to give even the shortest explanation of repousse work, as the process is 
so well known ; but it will perhaps make my lecture more complete if I introduce it. 

In order to do repousse work, after properly scouring and planishing your metal, you set 
your jilate on the pitch -block, warming the pitch or the metal with your blowpipe, so that 
they adhere. The design is then drawn in on the upper surface, and is traced in with tracers. 
The workman is now w’orking on the back and drives in the design w’ith his tracing and 
shaping tools, working on the tool or direct with his hammer. A good man might possibly 
finish all his work on the back without having to look again at the face, but he can and 
generally does turn his work over, and melting off the pitch with his blowpipe works from 
the front for the purpose of correcting errors or improving the surface. When the work on 
the back is finished, a certain amount of work on the front is almost invariably necessary. 
Lettering i.s done very generally by work on both sides. The altar cross for the Catholic 
Cathedral at Adelaide [see p. 15S] was worked front and back in this w'ay. Eepousse work 
can also he done by working on lead instead of on pitch. 

liaising is the principal other kind of sheet work. For this another process is used. 
Suppose a bowl is to be made. A disc having been cut out, the metal is slightly shaped by 
hammering with a wooden mallet into a wooden bowl or on a sandbag until the metal takes a 
saucer form. It is then hammered out from outside on a tool called a head held in the vice, 
or it can lie hammered over a stake, annealing the metal from time to time to prevent 
its getting too hard. Shaping on a larger scale is done by hammering over a stake. In 
making bowls we draw' a series of concentric circles round the central point of the sheet, 
so as to get one’s hammer-beats regular. If an exact shape is required it may be necessary 
to make a templet ; but as the hammering proceeds the bowl often obtains shapes by 
accident more suitable and beautiful than any design. Sometimes all the work is done on 
a sandbag. 

The various mixtures of copper cast admirably. These castings, as you know, are of 
various degrees of roughness or fineness, varying according to the sand used. Castings have 
to be chased, be tooled over work-chasers, or cut with a chisel, or filed or turned up 
with a lathe, according to the (piality required and purpose : and it is in this work that the 
cost of cast metal comes in, though a really fine casting may sometimes be left almost 
untouched. 

I have only now to say a word on pewter and silver. We do not use pewter very much, 
as it is not very easy to get it with a good colour. It lends itself readily to casting, but the 
colour remain.s unpleasing. Pewter can be embossed, but it is rather soft ; it can be ham- 
mered easily into simple forms. It is not an easy metal to solder or otherwise join. The 
attraction of the colour of old pewter is i)artly due to its being alloyed with silver and partly 
due to the action of time and atmosphere. Of all metals silver is the most attractive to 
work in : it is tough and pliable, and stands a good deal of heat when annealed. It casts well 
and shows a nice texture. The general treatment is the same as copper, hut it is worked in 
practice with the finer tools, and owing largely to its value and the necessity of saving the 
metal it should he employed with a different type of design. Soldering can also be used more 
freely in silver than copper, as the joint made with silver solder is practically invisible. 
Silver can be finished bright or can be oxidised, that is, darkened with acids, whereby 
you obtain the effect of time. The beauty of surface of silver, and indeed of all metals, is 
largely due to the workman’s skill with his tools. The beauty of old silver and brass also to some 
extent depends on the fact that they have been polished for centuries. 
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Thus much for the metals as used in our workshops ; 
and it there is a royalty about the smith's work which is 
unique, there is an imaginative beauty about fine repousse 
work and well-shaped metal that has a value peculiarly and 
specially its own, and requires a marvellous skill and great 
understanding. 

So far I have talked definitely about the working of metal. 
I propose now to speak for ten minutes on a question which 
arises naturally from any consideration of this subject. Why 
is it when thoroughly good metal-work can be done there is 
so little to be seen ; or, to put it crudely, why will not the 
public in general, and the architects in particular, have this 
craftsmen’s work, which if it were fitly encouraged could easily 
be produced in far greater quantities than at present ? And 
I shall be grateful if, in your discussion, you wdll aid me in 
elucidating this point ; for although I have given some seven 
years’ practically gratuitous work, not as a craftsman, but as 
an organiser, to aiding the creation of work of good craftsman- 
ship, and to interesting the public and the architects therein, 
and have had great help from the public, I still see that the 
gulf between the craftsmen and the architects is not altogether 
bridged, and I do not entirely understand the reason, 

I fancy, however, that the principal reason w’by the 
architects so rarely entrust their metal-work to the craftsmen 
is that it is much less trouble to deal with the trade firms. 
A trade firm employs a traveller who is at the architect’s beck 
and call, who will supply a design in any manner, will adapt it 
for any metal, and is often in a position to cut his work down 
to any price. His firm’s business will be to execute the work 
in a certain (perhaps rather mechanical) manner with a 
mechanical accuracy to design, and, what is of extreme import- 
ance, with mechanical accuracy to time. After all, I suppose 
that is what most people want, and are satisfied when they get 
it. How' is the designer craftsman, the master craftsman, 
who can turn out really magnificent work under quite different 
conditions than those of a trade workshop— how is he to com- 
pete with such a system ? The matter rests largely with the 
architects. I doubt whether any self-respecting craftsman will 
employ a traveller, neither do I think the architects should 
expect it ; but, on the other hand, if the architect will give the 
craftsman the slightest encouragement, he will gladly place 
at the architect’s disposal the result of his practical study 
and knowledge ; but it is not possible to expect him to attain 
the facility of point of view of the trade traveller, who is 
working quite genuinely to obtain orders and make money, 
while the craftsman works equally genuinely with the definite 
ideal of a revival of the crafts, and is far less anxious to 
conform to the criticism of the client than to make a really 
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beautiful piece of work. Moreover now, at 
last, there is no reason why the metal- 
worker, amongst craftsmen, should not in 
his arrangements be as reliable as the 
ordinary man of business. Practically all 
the craftsmen metal-workers have now 
had ample experience, should have got over 
that disease of their youth the so-called 
artistic temperament, and have some sort of 
business organisation to support them. More- 
over in metal-work there is no special reason 
(as there is in furniture) why the craftsman’s 
price should be unduly high ; in my judg- 
ment the normal prices of the craftsman 
metal-worker should be no higher than 
similar work done through trade sources. 
Labour and material are pretty much the 
same for everybody, and the craftsman’s 
working expenses should be no more than 
those of the man of business — certainly they 
are not in the workshops with which I am 
associated. 

So that if you, the architects, are pre- 
pared to bridge the gulf that lies between you 
and the craftsmen, and ask them to step over 
and help you in the detail of your metal-work, 
you will, whilst taking your share in the 
work of the revival of the crafts (which many 
of us think is a work of national importance), 
obtain at the same time an undoubted dis- 
tinction of detail in your work. This type of 
distinction no trade firms can, I fear, give 
you, because the very essence of the differ- 
ence between a good piece of work and a poor 
piece of work lies, as you know, only partially 
in the design, but largely in the conditions 
under which it is carried out and the spirit 
in which it is made. However good a design 
may be, if it is executed by a workman under 
ordinary unsympathetic conditions and with- 
out a profound interest in his work, and an 
understanding of the designer’s object and 
spirit, the result wilt be of no artistic value, 
and will be a permanent disfigurement to 
any good surroundings in which it may be 
placed. 

I venture to emphasise this point because 
when I consider the system under which 
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contracts are given out, and see the curiously mechanical results, I cannot help supposing 
that, after all, architects do not place sufficient importance on the conditions under which the 
work is executed, nor clearly understand why the mechanical results are obtained. It is a 
question of methods of organisation and of workshop inspiration ; and although it is not 
particularly easy to deal with this question on an occasion like this, it is, I think, of the 
utmost importance, in relation to work like altar crosses, chalices, and other work used for a 
definite religious purpose, to realise that unless the workshop and men are imbued with some 
element of inspired enthusiasm the work will always be an artistic failure. This, I think, 
the more intelligent section of the public thoroughly understands, and is prepared to 
make monetary sacrifices to obtain work executed under fit conditions. I make no apology 
for introducing these remarks, because the question of working in metal depends entnely, like 
everything else, on how you do it ; and how you do it depends inherently on how the men 
(assuming a good technical training) are feeling when they do it ; moreover, I do not doubt 
that any special interest that attaches itself to the work of the shops with which I am con- 
nected comes from the spirit in which much of the work is created. 

The matter of the revival of metal-work now rests largely with the architects. The 
public, I feel sure, are interested ; and both in the organisation of which I am a member and 
in other organisations there are men who have shown themselves qualified to do work of fine 
character under reasonable business conditions. It is for the architects to say whether these 
small industries which are now growing slowly are to be allowed to flourish, in which case 
I feel great hope that the present century will become famous in all time for the distinction 
of its metal-work. 

*** The foregoing Paper was illustrated by a collection of the tools of the craft. 
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III. EOMAXCE IN METAL-IYOEK. lY alter Gilbert (of the Bromsgrove Guild). 

I FEAE the task Yhich you have allotted to me of confining my thoughts on so 
immense a suliject as metal-work to a few minutes is very great, and after the able 
addresses of my predecessors it is with sincere apologies I add mine. 

I am not bold enough to imagine that I am able to show you any fresh views of the 
art of metal-work ; to lay down any dogmatic formulas, or even to tell you of the most 
perfect period of the art which decorated the necessities of existence and developed in the 
pride of man’s intellect, an art of which I am and can only be a student. 

But hi so far as it touches the personal appeal to me as an artist, I will endeavour to 
explain a little of that impulse which urges the artist to find expression in those methods 
and materials with which he feels in most sympathy, and which to my mind had the most 
influence in the development of the art. 

The philosopher will tell you that every individual seeks to increase those feelings which 
give pleasure, and stifle those which cause him pain. The artist is wise in this knowledge, 
not only as regards himself, but, possibly unwittingly, he seeks further enhancement of relief 
and pleasure by conveying his knowledge and liis e.xperience, by means of his skill, to others. 
It is briefly this desire to please others — this eagerness to make others see with his eyes, 
to feel with his touch, that which is so great a source of pleasure to him — which impels 
the artist to train his faculties to the clearest pitch. 

Primarily it is the emotion or imagination which creates the imimlse to give ex2iression 
in the language of the time ; and when the intellect at the various 2)eriods reached its highest 
point, at that time the art burst its blossoms and enriched the world with the calm perfection 
of the Greeks, the grandeur of the Eomans, the domesticity of the Gothic, and the grace 
and pomp of the Eenaissance, and latterly the feeling of our own time, that the glory of 
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patriotism, which is best shown, is in the worship of her distinguished sons. I have said 
primarily it is the imagination, or rather, the consciousness of imagination — the ruling 
faculty in all art — which creates art. But the real art is something more than this ; it is 
imagination allied with skill and dexterity in the creation of beauty. Beauty is the criterion 
of all art, the object of all human longing, and a source of human enjoyment. It is but 
to the most sordid and debased the great desire and the unfailing source of pleasure, 
and in such measure as the intellect is trained will that enjoyment be. 

The perfect work of art is always the result of some emotional mood, and that work is 
the most perfect which conveys the dream of the artist most successfully and most fully. The 
necessity of the door-knocker on the door of the Palazzo Doria, in Genoa, never evolved 
art, but gave the opportunity to Cellini to express the emotion of defence which a closed 
door impels. The necessity of doors never gave to the Pisani the impulse to make their 
glorious creations, but the opportimity of placing on record the emotion they would experience 
in entering the Baptistery evolved these bronze doors. 

The mere necessity of display of water never created Tubi’s Fountain of Ajiollo the 
Sun- god at Versailles, but was used as an expression of the emotion the artist experi- 
enced when he thought of water, its position at Versailles, and its synonymity with the 
King at his Court. And I take this opportunity of saying, if I may rightly do so to justify my 
extravagance, that it was something of this emotion which caused me when designing a hand- 
rail for a small flight of marble steps for one of the most distinguished members of your 
profession to place a centaur in one volute hurling stones up the steps at a dryad peeping 
out of the opposite volute [fig. 1], remembering the days of my youth and the frequent use we 
made of books at school. It is a trivial thing, but an artist’s amusement. 

The Greek metal-worker or sculptor never sought nor received inspiration from plant 
form ; we find nothing of this in his art save perhaps an occasional altogether subordinate 
sprig of foliage, for the perfect art must always possess the sensual element of beauty 
to attract and retain attention. Even to his amphor® he gives lions’ paws as feet ; his 
handles are made of twining peeping serpents, suggestive of curiosity ; or Medusa heads, 
suggestive of defiance of the examination of the curious ; or outstretched hands impelling 
your fingers to grasj) ; or amorini restraining seahorses eager for the sea of wine those 
amphorae contain. 

The draughtsman’s art and the affectation of delicacy of contour of line were evidently left 
for a later date. The work was bold and broad and vigorous. The one thing necessary was 
to caress and -illustrate the emotions in their development of the perfect art — the most 
profound pleasure ensued. If the Koman loved the Bay and the Vine, it was not because of 
their plant form, but because the bay spoke to him of conquest and the vine was synonymous 
with the worship of Bacchus and all that revelry and riot of the empire which succeeded tlie 
severity and sei’enity of the Consulate years ; and whenever the Eoman silversmith introduces 
that foliage it is arranged, not in modern form, but in wreaths and garlands in such nature 
that it conveys to your imagination the room festooned and the crowns awaiting the heads of 
the revellers deep in the worship of their god [fig. 3, p. 162]. 

I said just now that forms of utility never evolved art, but that they were means of 
stirring the imagination ; and in carefully studying some of the beautiful little bronzes in the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection, the Salting Collection, and the FitzHenry Collection in the 
South Kensington Museum, I was amazed at the extent to which the imagination of the great 
Italian and other masters of the Renaissance had been stirred by the purpose of the objects 
they had so lovingly and carefully designed. 

The masters of the Renaissance took their bronze seriously in their use of it for all 
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articles great or small. What happier thought 
than in the inkstand of the school of Sansovino 
[fig. 4] in which the artist has endeavoured to tell 
you by the figure of Marsyas that men are bound 
by their written words — a lasting rebuke to arro- 
gance ; or this other one with Eros and the flaming 
torch [fig. “2, p. 162] — a little delicate suggestion 
that even in those days there were such things 
as love-letters to be written and victims to be 
obtained? What more delicate satire than this 
winged female sphinx for a door-knocker [fig. 5] ? 
What more delightful fancy than the skill of this 
artist’s presentation of a salt-cellar — a triton 
astride a dolphin bearing salt from the ocean 
[fig. 6, p. 164]? 

But this was no original treatment on 
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part of the masters of the Renaissance, and 
we can imagine that just as Petrarch and 
A.i-iosto were inspired by the masters of 
Greek and Roman literature, so the sculptors 
of that period were indebted to the Romans 
and Greeks for their ideals, and it is not far 
to seek for the source of origin when we see 
such an example of caressing the imagination 
illustrated in the use of the seahorse on this 
Roman water vessel [fig. 7, p. 164] ; or Mercury 
counting his money in the handles of this 
vase of iron and bronze [fig. 8, p. 165], both 
belonging to the Pierpont Morgan Collection. 
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But there is a subtle difference between the 
work of the Greek— and with the Greek I con- 
nect the Roman — and the artist of the Re- 
naissance which I feel (I speak of it only in 
parenthesis), because it supports a contention 
I often put forward when I hear some of our 
leading architects contend that no individuality 
of the metal-worker is required in the art on their 
buildings, but simply a repetition of the old work. 

The great art of the Renaissance was not 
the copy of the art of the ancient Greeks, 
but the result of its inspiration. It was no 
possible for the Renaissance sculptor to more 
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embody the philosophic contemplation of 
a virtue in godlike form than it is for 
us to represent our age as one of splendid 
ceremonies and magnificent parades and 
pageantries. That age is dead and gone, 
and we are living to-day. Just as the 
Renaissance litterateur satisfied himself with 
rhetoric and well-rounded and polished sen- 
tences instead of the clear and limpid words 
of the Classic, so the metal-worker viewed 
his imagination through decorative spec- 
tacles and mysteries, and from that time 
onward the greatest artists have been those 
who have felt most strongly this fascination, 
and have become the poets of Death rather 
than of Majesty in human shape. 
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Hitherto in speaking of the Eenaissance I have given my views more particularly on the 
masters of the Italian Eenaissance, but in the North the dramatic passion, the sublimity 
of the imagination, the energy and earnestness of purpose, and truer sincerity of religion, 
together raised the ideal from what I have previously said had been the result of well- polished 
scholarship ; this in itself was the 
subtle influence of the vigour and 
robustness of the long Gothic 
period. 

We lose sight of the dancing 
girls and youths, crowned with the 
garlands, of Boccaccio, the in- 
spiration to Donatello and Settig- 
nano ; we lose sight of the shape 
and form and mystery of death of 
Petrarch, the subtle inspirer of 
Michelangelo ; and see the fierce 
earnestness of Peter Vischer and his 
school in the tomb of Maximilian, 
or the homely wit of the German 
sculptor who symbolised human 
nature in this lock-case [fig. 9, 
p. 166], illustrating by the fall of 
man inherited curiosity to arrive at 
the forbidden ; or, again, what truer 
example of religious earnestness 
than this lock to a bedchamber [fig. 

10, p. 167]? Can we not imagine the 
emotion of trust and confidence the 
occupant of this chamber would feel 
each night when in closing the door 
her patron saint would be between 
her and harm ? And the fact alone 
that her guardian angel had been 
so skilfully wrought into the handle 
of the lock would surely forbid 
unlawful entry and fortify her 
courage. And so I could go on 
giving you example after example, 
when in the best periods of art fi.;, s. 

men did not scorn the highest 

thought and fancy to even the smallest things ; and I cannot imagine that then they thought 
to show their skill and care, and that appeal to the emotions was making too much of things 
so small. We certainly are not more artistic or keener lovers of the beautiful now’ than when 
every clerk could converse on art, and cities celebrated the masterpieces of their artists by 
pageants, and allotted special taxes for the triumphs of architecture. Why should we raise 
the contention now ? 

I have shown you in a way the influence which was at work amongst the metal-w’orkers 
of the Greeks and Eomans, the Gothic period and the masters of the Eenaissance. I will now 
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endeavour to trace the influence which inspired later times. We have passed through the 
philosophic calm illustrated by the metal-work of the Greek, the pride of the Roman in his 
magnificence and extravagance for glory of self, the devout religious superstition and 
earnestness of the Gothic period, the learning and the attendant desire for knowledge of the 
Renaissance, its conflict with religion, and its desire for freedom, and arrive at that period in 
France when the kings dreamt of glory and expansion, and the love of France became 
manifest in the worship of its kings. Who can dispute but that it was this feeling which gave 
Lamour and Herve the impulse to conceive the feeling and magnificence so royally expressed 
in the screens round the forecourt of the Palace of Stanislaus at Nancy [see headpiece, 
p. 145]. Who can doubt but that this courtly impulse was the origin of Guibal and Cyflle’s 
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suggestion of Neptune and Amphitrite paying homage to Stanislaus ? Or at Versailles who 
can look from the Fountain of Neptune and see through the bosquets in the distance the 
Palais, and not realise the amazing magnitude of the conception of the elder Adam and 
Girardon, the truly overwhelming grandeur of the sea-god with his court eager, as it were, 
for the expression of his supreme will ? Who can doubt but that the sculptor of those lead 
figures expressed the all-pervading thought of the glory and magnificence of France per- 
sonified in the monarch in that Palais, or by the personification of those figures on the upper 
terrace of all the rivers of France and their fruitfulness was not impelled by the desire to 
express that the rivers of France came to pay homage to the source of all their glory ? 

From the worship and adoration of patriotism in the person of their kings in the days 
of freedom and democracy it was a small stride to deify the republic, its progress and 
triumph, both in the abstract, as in this masterpiece of Dalou [fig. 11, p. 168], and in the 
personage of her most distinguished sons. Who can deny but that it is the glory of 
France that the metal-worker wishes to proclaim in forging those gates to the Apollo Gallery 
in the Louvre [fig. 12, p. 169], or in this statue to Delacroix [fig. 13, p. 170]? When 
Time, with Art applauding, holds np Fame to crown the painter with the wreath of immor- 
tality, who can deny but that the sculptor wished to proclaim the unsurpassable superiority 
of France in a golden age? Who can fail to see but that the sculptor wished to convey in 
this statue of Danton [fig. 14, p. 171] that France was the Fountain of Liberty, and that his 
countrymen, even the young throbbing >i\ith uncontrollable earnestness, were eager to 
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translate the doctrine of the freedom of brotherhood and glory of race at any cost for the 
glory of ideal ? Or in the statue to La Fontaine that he wishes to tell you of the wit of 
this unsurpassable son of France [fig. 15, p. 172]? 

And so I could go on telling you that under all great art of the metal-worker, whether 
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the thing to be done is great or small, there must always be the same working of the 
intellect, the same poetic feeling for the ideal in story, the same tenderness for material. No 
better example can be given than this by the great modern master in the loving treatment he 
adopted for the figure of St. Elizabeth of Hungary for the tomb of the late Duke of Clarence 
[fig. 16, p. 173]. It is the most beautiful treatment of one of the most noble attributes of royal 
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duty— royal charity and anxiety for the welfare of the children of the nation. Of such 
does great art come ; and it is the duty of u.s all not to neglect the artist who can, as 
in the case of such a master mind as this, hand down the splendour of his country and the 
nohility of its aim and ideals. 

Now’ for the future. Let us not hastily condemn any struggle for individual treat- 
ment ; the past ages, as I have previously said, are past and gone— to be learnt from, 
not to be slavishly copied. The wmrk was for a period of existence, and expressed the life of 
the time. To revive art, scholarship and intellectual training are necessary. Intellectual 
art is not to be ignored, nor is it debasing art to sell it ; the old masters had their workshops 
for execution and their shops for the sale of their creations. What we require is, not too 
arbitrary an assertion on the part of the architect of what is good or bad, and for which often 
an architect owing to the enormous amount of work he has to deal with and to his present- 
day methods of training is not too well qualified to judge, but a stimulus to thought and 
energy for the artist, that the architect may gather round him a band of men working eagerly 
in close co-operation with him for the glorification of his buildings and an enhancement of his 
fame. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. .loHN Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mu. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.], in 
proposing a vote of thanks for the Papers, said that 
the three lecturers had approached the subject of 
metal-work from three entirely difterent points of 
view, and he thought that Mr. Swan’s lecture was 
one of the most instructive that he had ever heard, 
giving as it did the early history of art metal-work. 
He was extremely pleased to hear Mr. Swan say 
that he thought that the Japanese were the Greeks 
of the present day in the excellence of their art in 
metal-work. Not only was it in the excellence 
of their metal-work, such as the Komai work — • 
which is unapproached by any other nation — but 
in their ivory carvings by their great artist Okawa 
and others, which for absolute perfection and truth- 
fulness to every detail in nature are unequalled by 
the artists of any European country. It was ex- 
tremely interesting to hear the description of the 
cera perduta process, which is .so exceedingly 
well ctescribed by Benvenuto Cellini in his auto- 
biography. He had never before had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this process in the casting of 
bronze, which was made so clear by the exhibits, 
showing how the wax was allowed to run out of 
the moulds and the gases allowed to e.scape. It 
was thanks to such lectures as these that architects 
got an insight into the inner workings of the arts 
they were sup)posed to practise, and the thanks of 
the audience were due to the lecturers that 
evening for coming down to instruct them. Mr. 
Fordham had treated the .subject from a prac- 
tical point of view, as seen in the workshops. Air. 
Hubbard explained that in his innocence he had 
alway.s thought that it was the smith whose ‘‘ brow 
was Vet with honest .sweat,’’ but he found that it 


was not the smith at all, it was the “ striker ” who 
really should have earned that distinction. He could 
not help feeling, in spite of the wonderful tools that 
were used in the workshop, that the work pro- 
duced to-day in England was far inferior, from 
an artistic point of view, to that of France or 
Germany, and certainly no country to-day equalled 
the art of the mediiuval metal-workers. The 
beautiful set of slides exhibited by Air. Gilbert 
were most interesting and instructive, for they 
showed how the sentiment of the designer was 
embodied in his work, and the inspiration of this 
sentiment contributed to the perfection of the art 
he practised. He ex27re.s.sed the gratitude he felt, 
and the gratitude felt by all present, for the able 
and interesting Papers they had heard. 

Alii. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND [F.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks to the three gentle- 
men who had contributed so much to their know- 
ledge of the subject treated, said he had been asked 
by Mr. Fordham to convey to the Aleeting hi.s 
apologies for having to leave before the proceedings 
closed, and expressed his own regret that Air. 
Fordham was not present to receive their thanks 
for his admirable Paper. Mr. Fordham had con- 
tributed to the interest of the evening by opening 
the door of the craftsman’s workshop, and showing 
them the implements uith which he worked, and 
how he used them. Air. Swan, on the other hand, 
who had been retrospective in the opening of his 
Paper, became, perhaps, rather too hopeful at its 
close when he led them to di'eam dreams of a 
London where their statues might not only be 
washed clean from time to time, but might even be 
occasionally gilded. He did not, however, know 
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whether the record of what their statues had 
gone through in this latter process was such as 
to make them wish to continue or repeat the 
experiment, when they remembered, for instance, 
the monument at the top of Sloane Street, from 
which the County Council had had recently to 
remove the last lingering vestige of gilding. Mr. 
Walter Gilbert, finally, had imported into his 
subject what was a necessary factor in speaking of 
art — viz. sentiment, and he had shown them what 
was the inspiring cause and what was the ideal of 
the beautiful works he had illustrated by his 
slides. He had pointed out that the artist could, 
as Emerson said, “ give to even pots and pans all 
the glitter of romance.” 

The PEESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said they were all very grateful to the 
readers of the Papers. He must express his 
special thanks to Mr. Swan for coming among 
them and giving his most interesting and delight- 
ful Paper, full of enthusiasm and, if he might say 
so, profound knowledge modestly veiled. They 
were greatly indebted to him for the beautiful 
examples of work he had brought for them to see. 
He quite felt with Mr. Swan how terrible is that 
dead blackness of our statues in London. He 
could only wish with him that some means might 
be found for keeping them clean and bright. 
The County Council, or other authority, had 
endeavoured to keep them clean, and had coloured 
some of the statues with a sort of patina, which in 
its shiny condition looked very much like Cadbury's 
chocolate ! But even that did not last long : the 
shine still remained, but the colour disappeared. 
Various attempts had been made to brighten the 
statues by gilding, as Mr. Townsend had referred 
to in Mr. Onslow Ford’s statue of Lord Strath- 
nairn at Sloane Street. Parts of the statue had 
been gilded — all the feathers in the hat, for instance ; 
but it did not last very long, and the County 
Council had evidently given it up as hopeless, for 
there was nothing left now in the way of gold. 
The only thing he saw the last time he passed it 
was a bird’s nest in the middle of the feathers, with 
the loose straw hanging down, which did not much 
improve the effect ! Certainly they had the Prince 
Consort Memorial, where the statue bad been 
gilded again ; but up to the second gilding it looked 
a very black apex to the pediment of white sculp- 
ture at the base ; and it was not a very great success. 
They had again Gilbert’s fountain, where the top 
figure was, he believed, aluminium . He remembered 
Gilbert saying he hoped it would keep its colour ; 
but it had got as black as the rest of these monu- 
ments. True, it had lately been cleaned, and now 
it looked like Portland cement ! Mr. Swan had 
referred to the Duke of Wellington’s statue, which 
he always admired. When he (the Pre.sident) last 
saw it at .\ldershot it had a most delightful 
colour : it was in some parts brilliant green — every 
feather of the hat was bright green — and the effect 


was most festive. He was glad to hear Mr. Swan 
refer to the columns of St. Martin’s Church. The 
silver grey of the washed side of the columns had 
a most delightful effect. He knew the public 
generally took it to be a fault of Portland stone 
that it should be grey on one side and black on the 
other. Efforts had been made indeed to wash the 
whole of the exterior of St. Paul’s and other 
buildings of Portland stone in order to get rid of 
it. ' It was, however, one of the beauties of Port- 
land stone. The contrast was beautiful. The 
black intensified the appearance of the silver grey 
of the stone. Mr. Montague Fordham had 
given them a great deal of information of value 
to them. There was no doubt that the more 
architects knew of the details of the crafts- 
man’s work, and the limitation of their craft, 
the better it was for them. That might be said 
indeed of all the arts. The more they could fami- 
liarise themselves with the methods and processes 
adopted by various craftsmen the better they 
should agree when working together. He could not 
quite follow Mr. Fordham with regard to his 
lecture to architects. If architects found them- 
selves associated with a good artist they would 
stick to him ; but if they were at any time sup- 
plied with bad work, then they would not employ 
him again. That was the whole secret of the 
business. It was not a question of what the 
artist called himself, whether he worked in a 
society, a company, or a guild. So long as his 
work was good the architect would respect him 
and stick to him. Mr. Gilbert’s Paper was most 
delightful — intellectual and poetical ; and his 
allusion to “purpose” in art applied to all — 
quite as much to architecture as to metal-work 
or any other craft. The illustrations shown 
reminded them in a most delightful way of how 
“purpose” in art assists the artist in giving 
expression and character to his work. 

Mr. JOHN M. 8WAN, R.A., replying to the 
question re ancient castings, said that in the old 
tombs of -Japan had been found stone moulds 
which were used in the bronze age for casting.s, 
and cf course the swords must have been beaten 
bronze. He had particularly mentioned solid 
bronze because there wa.s solid casting of solid 
lead. He had brought a specimen bearing upon 
that particular subject. It stood their climate so 
well, especially in old fountains and garden 
statues. Touching again on that point, he had 
brought a few specimens of coins of the time of 
Hadrian, showing the various patinas caused by 
the various earths and salt marshes in which they 
had been buried, and the iodine of salt water or sea. 

Mr. WALTER GILBERT, responding to the 
vote of thanks, said with regard to the (j^uestion of 
gilding, that if the architects would only back iq) the 
artists in this matter there would be a great deal 
more gilding done ; but their mode.sty as English- 
men made them afraid of haGng too much show. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The President’s “At Home.” 

Some two hundred and fifty members, metro- 
politan and provincial, were recipients of the Pre- 
sident’s hospitality at the “ At Home ” held in the 
rooms of the Institute on Jlonday evening, the 
1.5th inst. Invitations had been accepted by a 
much larger number, but many were doubtless 
prevented from coming by the heavy rain which 
set in towards night. A feature of the evening 
was the interesting exhibition of working drawings 
that the President had been able to arrange for the 
occasion. The exhibition, which was generally 
representative of current practice, consisted of 
working drawings and views of buildings, public, 
commercial, and domestic, erected or in course of 
erection by the following architects : Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., Messrs. G. F. Bodley, R.A., 
and Gilbert Scott (who sent drawings of Liver- 
pool Cathedral), Mr. Win. Flockhart, Messrs. 
Ernest George k Yeates, Messrs. Lanehester A 
Rickards (Deptford and Cardiff Town Halls), Mr. 
Ernest Newton, Professor Beresford Pile, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, and Sir .Aston Webb, R..\. (Royal 
College of Science and Mctoria and Albert 
Museum). Advantage was also taken of the oppor- 
tunity to show some Institute treasures which 
from lack of accommodation for their proper dis- 
play have had to remain stowed away out of sight. 
The most interesting of these was the series of 
casts of consular and ecclesiastical diptychs, tablets, 
casket-lids, panels, Ac., dating from the early cen- 
turies of the present era, many of them beautiful 
specimens of the sculptor’s art. There were also 
on view a series of architects’ medals, and tokens 
struck in commemoration of historic events, the 
opening of notable building.s, Ac. 

THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1906. 

Council's Deed of Award. 

The Designs and Dratvings submitted for the 
Institute Prize.s and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.L 


The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General 
Meeting of the 22nd January, gives particulars of 
the competitions and the results thereof as 
follows 

The Royal Institute Silver Med.als. 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 

Six Biographies of British Architects (deceased) 
practising in the Nineteenth Century were received 
for the Silver Medal under the following mottoes : — 

1. “ Our Athenian.” 

2. “ Terra Incognita.” 

3. Device of a Volute. 

4. “ Ars longa -rita brevis.” 

5. " Gargoyle.” 

6. “ Shingalee.” 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Biography of 
“George Devey, F.R.I.B.A. (1820-1886),” sub- 
mitted under motto “Terra Incognita” [Walter 
Hitules Godfrey, 11 Carteret Street, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, ,S.TF.], and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the 
authors of the Biographies bearing the mottoes re- 
spectively of “ Gargoyle ” [Martin Shaw Briggs [H.], 
Wharfebank, Otleij] and “Shingalee” [Albert E. 
Bullock, 45 Fairlatvn Avenue, Chmvick, IF.]. 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and i.T0 lO.s. 

Fifteen sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follows ; — 

1. “ A.D. 1690”: 6 strainers (Hampton Court Palace). 

2. “Ami ” : 4 strainers (Chateau de ilontmirail, Sarthe, 
France). 

3 “Aus Picante Deo”: 4 strainers (Queen Anne’s 
Orangery, Kensington). 

4. “Fiat Lux”: 6 strainers (Le Grand Trianon, Ver- 
sailles). 

5. '• K ” : 6 straineis (Banqueting Hall, Kensington 
Palace). 

6. “ Mecca ” : o strainers (St. .Allege, Greenwich). 

7. “Omega”: 6 strainers (St. Anne’s Orangery, Ken- 
sington Palace). 

8. “ Qui s’excuse s’aceuse ” : 6 strainers (Le Petit 
Trianon, A’ersailles). 

9. “ Reflex : ,5 strainers (St. Stephen’s, Walbiook). 

10. “San Marco”: 6 strainers (Santa Maria dei Mira- 
coli, A’enice). 

11. “ Sansovino ’' : 6 strainers (Old Library of St. Mark’s, 
Venice). 

12. “ Sigillu Ecclesie Trinitatis d. Toinham ” : o strainers 
(Christchurch Priory, Hants). 

IH. ■•’riy” : 6 strainers (St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich). 

14. “ Vil God 1 Zal ’’ : 6 strainers (Castle Menzies 

Aberfeldy). ’ 

15. “ ’Wren ” : 4 strainers (Banqueting Hall, Kensin'Ton 

Palace). ” 

The Council have awarded a Silver Medal and 
Ten Guineas to the delineators of Hampton Court 
Palace and Christchurch Priory, submitted under 
the inottoes respectively of “a.d. 1690” \ Albert 
Edwin Foley, Willowhank, Hampton Hifu and 
‘‘ oigillu Ecclesie Trinitatis d. Toinham ” [Georae 
John Coombs, 25 Fortman Hoad, Boscombe], and 
a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the delineator of 
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Santa Maria dei Miracoli, submitted under the 
motto “ San Marco ” {Percy Wells Lovell, 
18 Hampstead Lane, Higligate\. 

The Tbatelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion aiul ilOO. 

Ten designs for a Eealisation of the Ideal Man- 
sion described in Bacon’s Essay “ Of Building ” 
■were submitted under the follo'ftdng mottoes : — 

1. “ Comme Ci : 4 stramers. 

2. “ Fraxinelle ” : 4 strainers. 

3. “ John Thorpe ” : 4 strainers. 

4. “ Palazzo ” : 5 strainers. 

5. “ Peruzzi ” : 5 strainers. 

6. “ Regal ” : 5 strainers. 

7. Viscount ” ; 6 strainers. 

8. “ White Lion ” ; 6 strainers. 

9. “ Zed ” : 6 strainers. 

10. Device of a Bee on the Wing : 5 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “John Thorpe” {Walter S. 
George, Oalcencloitgh, LimeJmrst, Ashton-under- 
Lyne] and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas to the author of the design with the 
motto “White Lion ” [Bohert Atkinson, 29 Sherivin 
Boad, Lenton, Nottingham]. 

(ii.) The Given Jones Studentship and a'ICK). 
Five applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following ; — 

1. W. J. Davies : 6 strainers. 

2. Matthew Dawson : tl strainers. 

3. Charles Gascoyne : G strainers. 

4. A. E. H. Jackson : 6 strainers. 

5. Arthur D. Nicholson : 6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to ilfr. Charles Gascoyne, 
6 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., and Five Guineas 
each io Messrs. W. J. Davies [-1.], Thornton Dene, 
S'idcup Park, Kent; A. D. Nicholson, 7 Park 
Grove Terrace, Glasgoiv West ; and H. B. H. 
Jackson, c'o Professor Beresford Pitc, Boyal 
College of Art, S. Kensington. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and AlO. 
Twelve applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following ; — 

1. J. W. Carter : 5 .strainers. 

2. G. Drysdale : G strainers. 

3. Walter S. George : 6 strainers. 

4. Jordan Green : 6 strainers. 

5. T. Gordon Jackson : G strainers. 

6. W. H. MacLucas ; G strainers. 

7. Oswald P. Milne : 6 strainers. 

8. J. E. M. Morison ; G strainers. 

9. J. S. Biehardson : G strainers. 

10. G. S. Salomons : G strainers. 

11. H. W. Simister ; G strainers. 

12. B. Cecil Westwick : 3 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 


Pounds to Mr. G. Drysdale, and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to Mr. Jordan Green [.!.], 33 South 
Boad, Handsivorth, Birmingham. 

(iv.) The Godivin Medal and £65. 

Five applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following : — 

1. Alfred E. Corbett. 

2. C. E. Power. 

3. F. Tomlins. 

4. H. Inigo Triggs. 

5. A. H. Verstage. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of A 65 to 
Mr. H. Inigo Triggs [d..], 8 South Parade, Bed- 
ford Park, Chiswick. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and £'30. 

Twenty-one Designs for an Open-air Swimming- 
Bath with an Arcaded or Colonnaded Enclosure 
■w'ere submitted under the following mottoes : — 

1. A.D. 190G : 5 strainers. 

2. Ajax : 4 strainers. 

3. Aqua ; 4 strainers. 

4. Aquarius : G strainers. 

5. Aristobulus : 4 strainers. 

6. Bo’sun : 4 strainers. 

7. Cui Bono '? 5 strainers. 

8. Dolphin (white strainers) : 4 strainers. 

9. Dolphin (brown strainers) ; 4 strainers. 

10. Dorian : -5 strainers. 

11. E Phiribu.s Unum : 4 strainers. 

12. Ellipse : 4 strainers. 

13. Fiat Lux : -5 strainers. 

14. Hodden Gray : G strainers. 

1.5. K.L. ; 5 strainers. 

IG. Michaelange; 4 strainers. 

17. Pleiades : 2 strainers. 

18. Seed : 5 strainers. 

19. Sphinx : ti strainers. 

20. Ultra: o strainers. 

21. 190-5 : 5 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditurns) a .sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “Dolphin” (white strainers) Ulick 
George Ilorsnell, South Primrose Hill, Chelim- 
Jord\, a Medal of Merit to the author of the design 
under motto “Ellipse” [Charles Bulman Pearson. 
12a Cheapside, Lancaster], and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of the design under 
motto “Dorian” [Cecil Laurence Wright, G6 
Bolingbrokc Boad, TP. Kensington, Tl”.). 

The Aethue Cates Peize : £40. 

One application for the Arthur Cates Prize was 
received from Mr. John Hatton Markham (.4.], 
9 Glenbrook Boad, West Hampstead, jY.TF., and 
the Council have awarded him the prize. 

Peize foe Design and Consteuction. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 

Six designs for a Stone Skew Bridge w'ere sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes : — 


B B 
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1. “• Bydand : .1 ^tvainei'S. 

•J. “ Catenary ” : J strainers. 

S. •' Evocatus I’aiatus : <i strainers. 

I. ••Nil”: I strainers. 

“It.”; (j strainers. 

(i. •■ Utile Dulei " : 3 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
(Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “ L’tile Dulei” [Cn’orijc Xott, H Market 
Street, Leicester]. 

The Ashpitel Petze lOOo. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Hoard of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize to Mr. John Hatton Markham 
f.l. , y Oloihrook Lii'ad, TIV'ii Ilanipste iJ, AhlP., 
who was registered Prubatiuner in 1900, Student 
in 1909, and passed the Final Examination in 
-June 1905. The Council have further awarded a 
Prize of P)Ooks, value clO, to Mr. Albert IhJji-i I 
Miicrs, 20() IJrnntsJield Place. Edinhurijh, in 
recognition of iiis meritorious work at the Special 
Fxiiuiination, November 1905. 

TTtr. Tu.vvmmixo Sri-ni:xTs’ Wouk. 

SiHine Medallist 1904.— The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by Mr. Frederic J. 
Horth, who was awarded the Medallion in 1901, 
and who studied in Italy. 

Owen Jones Snidentshiji 1901. — The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. Wm. Davidson, 
who was awar<led tlie Studentship in 1901, and 
who studied in Italy. 

Godirin Ihirsani 1901.— I'he Council have ap- 
proved the Pioport of Mr. II. Phillips Fletcher 
'■¥.], who was awirded the (.iodwin Dursary 1901, 
and who visited tlie St. L )uis Exhibition. 

( rodu'i/i Biir^ii ) 1 / 1905. —'I'he Council have ap- 
proved the Ueport of ^^r. F. R. Iliorii.s hi.', who was 
awarded, the (lodwin Dursary in 1905, and who has 
reported on Municipal .\diainistration in Franco. 

Piijin Studentship 1905. — The Council have 
approved the work of iMr. Edward Darr.itt, who 
was elected Pugin Student for 1905, and who tra- 
velled in Oxfordshire. Somerset, Dorset, Glouces- 
tershire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire. 

Tite Prizeinan 1905. -The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Mr. R. .ftkinson. who -was 
awarded the Tite Prize in 1905. ami who 'tudied 
in Italy. 

The Deed of Award liears date 'i^nil -Tanuary 
1900. and is signe<l by -lobii Delcher, Obaii man ; 
•lohn Slater, C. Harrison Townsend. Alfred W. S. 
Cross, Meinlieis nf Cuiiiu il : Alexander < iraham, 
Hon. Seci eta I n '. 5\. -1. Eecke. StstfOaiit. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906 . 

The Executive Committee have made arrange- 
ments to take the whole nf the Grafton Galleries, 
Ornhon .Street, Regent Street, as the headipiarters 
of the Congress during its meeting in London next 
•July. 


A Beautiful London. 

Lord Plymouth [iJ.A.], who, it will be re- 
membered, as Lord Windsor held the olSce of 
First Commissioner of Works and Public Build- 
ings in the late Government, in an article 
with the above title in the Tribune of the 22nd 
inst. say.s ; — “ The time has passed, let us hope, 
when London — even educated London — was in- 
ditferent to art and architecture. The traffic 
problem has given the spur to many of London’s 
latest improvements in the direction of street 
widening, and, as a consequence, much rebuilding 
of shop fronts and business premises is being 
found ueces.sary. Neither Government nor muni- 
cipalities can exercise any control over the designs 
and elevation of buildings (unless they are the 
owners of the land, and in a position therefore 
cither to build themselves, or to make agreement 
with their building tenants), except in so far as 
the law enables the London County Council to 
make regulations limiting the height of houses or 
controlling their structure for piurposes of securing 
air, light, and sanitation. 

“ So long as the present system prevails, so 
long must we suffer from this uncontrolled 
variety of individual tastes, where the owner is 
not concerned with any other building than his 
own, and selects hi.s designs without reference to 
the height and .style of the surrounding houses, 
or, still worse, with the advertising object of 
cutting his neighbour out. Happily there are 
signs that the private owner is not wholly in- 
ditferent to good architecture — indeed, there are 
notable instances to the c:>ntrary in some of the 
streets in the City and in the West End. I am 
far from advocating complete uniformity in the 
style of houses, ^’ariety is characteristic of 
Londoti, and, softened by the smoky atmosphere, 
it adds mucli to the general picturesquene.ss of our 
capital. 

“ But what really is wanted is some continuity 
of idea and effect in dealing with the finer sites 
of the metropolis. With Somerset House and 
Waterloo Bridge as the starting-point, what might 
the Embankment have become had there been some 
guiding spirit to direct and control the great 
building operations of the past fifty years ? 
IVhitehail is another instance of a magnificent 
-iite (being the, main approach to Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament) which loses 
in effect from the absence of any general scheme 
or design. 

“ Whatever architectural merit the Government 
offices may p.jssess individually, they are the works 
of dift'ereiit architects who appear to have paid but 
scant attention to the relation of their own build- 
ings to those immediately surrounding them. (I 
elo not s2)eak of the blocks of Government offices 
now in course of erection.) Hence the present 
effect of [jatchwork. which it is almost too late to 
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i tmetly. From the nature of the case, the tfovern- 
ment having to acquire the land and erect the 
buildings as they "were required, no complete 
scheme could have been carried out for a consider- 
able time ; but the point is that no general design 
f u’ utilising the frontages of Whitehall has ever 
been adopted, if, indeed, it ever existed ; and that 
by the exercise of some foresight and by continuity 
•of policy, 'Whitehall niiglit have become a sjolendid 
thoroughfare of well - proportioned and well- 
balanced Government offices, which would have 
been designed, not only with some regard to each 
other, but with much regard to the elevation of the 
Hanqueting Hall and the Horse Guards, 

It is useless to lay the blame of this neglect 
uptn successive Governments or First Commis- 
sioners of Works, The length of the latter’s tenure 
of office is uncertain ; if his ordinary work is 
properly looked after, little time is left for the 
initiation of big schemes for laying out and 
improving London, and it is a matter of history 
that the projects and schemes of some First Com- 
uiissioners have been entirely upset by their 
siicces.sors, Neither has the London County 
Council any power or control over buildings outside 
the limits previously stated. What, then, is to be 
done ? 

“ Sir Aston Webb, when President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects iu 1903, strongly 
urged the necessity of establishing some permanent 
consultative body, to whom questions of public 
improvements might be referred, Mr. John 
Belcher, President in 1904, went still further, and 
proposed that the First Commissioner of Works 
.should act as a Minister of Fine Arts — po.ssessing 
the necessary despotic powers — with the aid of an 
advisory committee ; and the creation of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts has, in the ,Se2Jtember number of the 
Nineteenth Centura, found a powerful advocate in 
Mr. il. H. Siuelmann. 

‘‘ There is, no doubt, much to be .said for the 
sweeping change that would be brought about by 
the creation of a Minister of Fine Arts, the most 
important, being the co-ordination of 

matters, generally of an artistic character, which 
are now controlled by various de^Jartments, under 
one head. But before this were done the most 
careful consideration would have to be given to tiie 
powers with which this new ^linister and his 
department were to be invested ; and to transfer 
the control of matters hitherto successfully per- 
formed by various bodies to a new and untried 
department could not l)e done hurriedly or with a 
light heart. 

Seeing, therefore, little prospect of such a 
Minister being appointed in the near future, I 
think that much good might be done, or to put it 
conversely much harm might be averted, by pro- 
ceeding on the lines suggested by Sir Aston M ebb, 
and by establishing some itermanent advisory 
committee to which in the first qilace the Govern- 


ment might refer matters touching the erection or 
improvement of public buildings and national 
monuments under their control. 

“ If such a committee were properly constituted 
its authority would very soon be recognised, and 
it might then be possible to give it wider influ- 
ence and to deal, without unduly tres^iassing on 
the individual rights of private persons, with other 
than Government buildings — at least in certain 
defined positions where the style and character of 
an elevation were considered of suitreme import- 
ance.” 

Appointment of District Surveyors. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Whitson \F.A, President of 
the District Surveyors’ Association, has addressed 
the following letter to the London County 
Council : — 

isf/t Jnn. 19011. 

Mv L'>iii>-< N.M> (jlxii-cmi.s, - I am desired on ot 

the District Siirvevors ot London to adilre^s you on tlie 
guestioii ot certain proposals vdiich have be^ai subiiiitted 
to you by your Buildiu” Act Committee involvin<{ very 
rerious and important clin uses in the terms of the appoint- 
ment ot District Survevor--. 

From the report of tlie Coiincil'.s proceedings as irrmted, 
to which oiir attention ha^ been di’.uvn in the public Press, 
it would seem tliat the changes simgesteil would mekidc ; — 
1. (a) A reduction in the number of districts from -17 to 

as. 

(/A A eonseii'.iential increase in the ^.ize of the 
districts. 

(cl A corresponding diminution in the number of 
ijualitied professional men acting with statutorv 
authority. 

(</) A conseiiuential devolution ot a large portion ot 
the work ot supervision to a number of .is-,istants. 
•i. A dual system of payment of District Siiivt-yors 
(a) by salary in respect of the duties they pertorm 
under the London Building Act, 18114, and 
(/>) by fees in respect of their duties under the 
Amendment Act of 1905. 

i. The payment ot building fees to the Council in 
lespccl of works executed under the .let of 1814 
and to the Distiict Surveyor iu respect of works 
executed under the Act of 1905. 

It will lie m.initest that changes -ucli a^ these may 
e.i^ily lead to contu-.ioii and misunderstanding, and teml 
to increase the ditficulties of etlieient admini4ration of the 
law. 

The District Surveyors respectfully submit tliat the 
supervision ot building opeiations has been earned out by 
highly-tiained men — many of whom have occupied the 
highest po.sitions iii their piofession — that the public h.is 
grown accustomed to pay professional tees tor piofessiomU 
services, thus adeiiuately rendered, and it is at least doubt- 
ful whether the suggested iiaymeiit li.v -alarv will attrait 
educated men of the first ability ; from a professional point 
ot xiew tlieiefore the reflection suggests itself that changes 
in the direction indicated above may not be in the interests 
of the best and most efficient administration of the 
Building Laws. 

The District Surveyors do not wish to suggest that there 
mav not be points ot detail in the present system which 
may with advantage be altered, and they de.sire me to add 
that they will be happy, by conference or otherwise, to 
assist the Council in its efforts to improve a system which, 
in the opinion of many. liii~ hitherto worked to the public 
advantage. — I am, lVc.. 

ThO.''KS HfLN’KV 
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Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship. 

The Council of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, Trustees of the Alexander Thomson Me- 
morial, announce that they have awarded the Prizes 
in their gift to the following : — First Prize, £60, to 
Mr. .James Whitelaw, of Loancroft, Uddington ; 
Second Prize, £20, to Mr. F. M. Craik, 136 Stan- 
more Eoad, Glasgow. The subjects set competi- 
tors were : (1) A Study of a Classic Building ; 
(2) Design for a Cascade and Portico in a Public 
Park. The winner of the first prize is required 
to go on a sketching tour for three months in 
pursuit of his architectural studies ; and the 
second to spend three weeks making drawings 
from the reproductions of Classical Buildings in 
the British Museum, or elsewhere, as the Trustees 
may agree to. These prizes are competed for 
every third year. 

American Architects’ Directory. 

A copy has been received of the .\merican 
Architects' Directoiy and Hpccification Index for 
1905-1906 [W. T. Comstock, 23 Warren Street, 
New York], being the seventh year of issue. It 
contains a complete list of the architects of the 
United States and Canada, classified by States 
and towns, indicating those who are members of 
the American Institute of Architects ; also the 
names of the officers and locations of the different 
architectural associations in the United States. 
A specification index of prominent dealers and 
manufacturers of building materials and appli- 
ances, and a list of the building departments of 
the leading cities, with the names of the principal 
officers, are included in the present issue. 


MINUTKS. VI. 

.\t the Sixth General Meetinc? (Ortlin.irv) of the Session 

lOOo-Ot), helil llonilay. 22inl January i'.Mll), at S p.m. 

Pre-ent : Jlr. John Belcher, .V.R.A., Pri'snlfiii. in the Chair, 
41 Fellows (including IS member^ of the Council I. 4!) 
Associate- (including 2 members of the Council i. 2 Hon. 
Associates, and se^elal tisitois -the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing held Sth January p. IJl] were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Claike, Felhnr. attending for the 
first time since his election, wa- formally admitted by the 
President. 

Papers on Mkt.xl-wouk weie read and illustrated by 
Messrs. John M. Swan, I!. A. Montag'ue Fordham. M.A., 
and Walter Gilbert. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentships 1906. made by the Council under the 
Common Seal anti’, p. 176 , the sealed envelopes bearing 
the mottoes of successful competitors were opened and the 
names disclosed. 

The Jleeting then proceeded to the discussion of the 
Papers on Metal-work, and a vote of thanks was passed to 
the authors by acclamation. 

The pioceeding' were brought to a close at 10.1-j p.m. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

At the rooms of this Society on Thursday, 
the 11th January, a paper was read on “ The 
Better Housing of the Artisan Population ” by 
Mr. W. P. Rylatt, who won the prize for an essay 
on the subject. Mr. Rylatt said : “ The question of 
the housing of our artisan population is one of the 
greatest problems of the present day. Ever since 
1851, when the attention of Parliament was first 
drawn to the disgraceful state of the houses of the 
artisan classes in London and in other large cities. 
Acts have been passed and measures taken to 
improve the condition of these dwellings. A very 
great fact in the health of the people, physical and 
mental, is a cheeriness of surroundings and a 
pleasant outlook obtained by providing plenty of 
open spaces, laid out as gardens, such as is carried 
out^ on the Millbank estate in London. Many 
difficulties are met with in carrying out schemes 
of workmen’s dwellings in large cities, one of 
which is the high price of land, and another is the 
increase, of recent years, of the cost of materials 
and labour. Every advantage should be taken of 
cheaper methods of building, and perhaps a more 
reasonable application of the by-laws by the local 
authorities would allow more latitude in this 
respect. In a workman’s dwelling scheme every- 
thing should be cheap and simple, consistent 
with good workmanship. The most econo- 
mical plan of tenement buildings is a parallelo- 
gram, two rooms deep, and with a common stair- 
case, everything, as far as possible, fire-resisting. 
All staircases, landings, and passages should be 
reduced to a minimum. To bring a little bright- 
ness into the lives of the tenants the buildings 
might be planned round a paved court or quad- 
rangle, opening into a street by one or more arch- 
ways, and laid out with fiower-beds. This court 
might be overlooked from balconies on each floor. 
Much might be done by providing cheaper and 
quicker means of transit by electric car and rail- 
way to enable the better class of artisan to live in 
the suburbs, and so leave more dwellings in the 
com,'ested parts of the city for the poorer class of 
workmen. In providing dwellings for the artisan 
cla-s private enterprise has signally failed, and 
there are acres and acres of jerry-built property in 
the suburbs, which probably in a few years will 
fall into a condition almost as bad as that of the 
wretched dwellings now being cleared awav in 
our slums. The problem of the housing of” the 
agricultural labourer in the country naturally does 
not attain the vast proportions of the same pro- 
blem m the city. In this case a cottage, co.stin" 
Uom tlOO to £130, everything included, is needed, 
io effect this, purely local materials and labour 
should be utilised as far as possible.” 



ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Jonx Belcher, a.r.a., 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 5th February 1906. 

Fellow-Students, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

1 PROPOSE to put before you this evening a few suggestions as to the methods — or rather 
I should say, method — of constructive thought in design. As a matter of fact there 
is only one such method for any artist, whatever be the vehicle he choose to work in. 
The arts are all closely allied — at any rate in their methods — and the order of thought- 
development in each is one and the same. My friend Alfred Gilbert the sculptor once insisted 
that there was another way, called the “ fluke,” and that he was sux’e from his observation a 
great many more designs were produced in that than in any other way. But surely this must 
be a libel ! I won’t venture on the statement that I have had no experience of that sort, but 
I am not anxious to talk about it, and it wouldn’t help you if I did. For the one thing the 
youthful aspirant needs most to have rubbed into him — in season and out of season, if 
necessary — is that without hard study and adequate thought he will never do anything really 
good. 

The intelligent study of mental processes in design, and the knowledge of the order of 
thought to be observed, is not unimportant ; for, though many follow this order instinctively 
and unconsciously, yet, seeing that our mental faculties are our armoury, it is good to know 
what weapons we have at our command, and how and when to employ them. 

I am not a philosopher — not even a psychologist ; but I have observed and analysed mental 
processes both in myself and others ; I have also gathered light from the analogy that exists 
in the arts generally — and so I hope that I may be able to say something on this point that 
will help you in your work. First of all, then, and as a preliminary, a suitable environment must 
be found. Not necessarily a literal environment of persons, places and things, but at any 
rate of thought and mood. Environment is nowadays more a matter of character and 
temperament than of locality. Whithersoever a man betake himself, it needs ixowers of self- 
government and mental concentration to escape the insistent shouts of commercialism and the 
prosaic business claims which are so apt to usurp an undue share of our attention. Yet, if 
the imagination is to be free for visions of beauty or even of dignity, if thought is to rise to 
the expression of noble purpose, the soul of the man must be able to take flight on occasion 
into the “ serene ” of the summer sky, leaving the earth and its cares to look after themselves 
for a time. 

Psychologists tell us that moral education is dwarfed, or even impossible, unless a man 
has a certain amount of leisure time for the free play of his moral faculties. Certainly, too, 
the soul of the artist will perish within him unless he learn to withdraw himself at will into 
the higher realms of imaginative vision, where no sordid purpose or ignoble thought can live. 
ThirdSerie?, Tol. Xltr. No. r.— 10 Feb, 19U6. C C 
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Given the right conditions, we may now proceed to analyse the working of thought in 
design. Let us remember, in the first place, that architecture “ speaks.” The power of speech 
— the noblest of gifts to man — is seen in all true art. In language words are symbols, and by 
their combination into sentences thought is conveyed, the punctuation of such sentences into 
primary and subordinate clauses, together with other qualities of proportion and rhythm, 
determining the value and relation of the several ideas expressed therein. Exactly the same 
in architecture — forms are combined to appeal to the imagination and express purpose. One 
form of opening in a wall will convey the idea of ingress or egress, another the means of 
looking out or receiving light. This may be called the “ simple sentence,” or, if you like, the 
prose statement of architecture ; but when we proceed to the higher forms of combination, 
to the moulding of these symbolic forms into sequences and rhythmic order, then we begin 
both to express and to appeal to the higher kind of poetical and imaginative thought. 

The same laws or principles hold good for the work of the painter and sculptor, both 
these arts in their higher qualities possessing the power of conveying to and impressing upon 
the imagination much more than thej' actually portray. 

In music we have the most ethereal medium for speaking to the heart of man. Just as 
poetry can convey more than prose, just as there are musical sounds too high-pitched for the 
ear of man to catch them, so there are thoughts and emotions “ too deep for words ” — for 
which music provides the only adequate vehicle of expression. 

Architecture has been termed “ frozen music.” Like both music and poetry, it is subjective 
in its appeal ; for the same arrangement of lines and colours will suggest fifty different things 
to fifty different persons. A fine and imaginative work will reveal to each individual some 
vein or mood of his own, and this above and beyond what was actually present in the mind 
and purpose of the architect. Every true work of art possesses an inherent energy which 
will sway the imagination of others and discover to them meanings of which the artist himself 
may be unconscious. 

The imagination, then, must be allowed a definite place, both in the production of a design 
and in that reflection which it induces in the beholder. 

A good design usually has a definite origin in a germ idea, from which, as from a bud 
unfolding itself, must be slowly and patiently evolved the true position and relation of the 
several objects and parts. 

In connection with this process of evolution it is worth noting that in architecture as in 
language the most powerful effects are sometimes gained by the simplest means. That state- 
ment is strongest which is given in fewest words — provided the words be adequate and suitable. 
Why ? Because the mind is quicker than the lips ; because the imagination can picture more 
rapidly than words can paint. So in our art there are occasions when the dignified and 
simple statement is not only the most appropriate but also the most effective. Not that this 
kind of statement affords a ready escape from toil ; dignity and simplicity come with experience 
and thought. 

An essential element in the production of a design— whatever the idea and purpose of the 
work— is “feeling,” by which either sympathy or repugnance is called into play. It is by 
feeling that an architect makes his selection and developes and encourages definite tastes of 
his own. Feeling is his own private artistic assessor, to judge in the competition of the many 
ideas and suggestions that present themselves before his mind’s eye, as it were. 

In the projection of a design on paper, mental perspective plays an important part. Pro- 
jected as it is on a plane surface, the relative distances of the several parts of a desicrn can 
only be distinguished and appreciated at their proper value by an effort of thought. Time 
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was, as you are doubtless well aware, when designs were produced in a kind of geometric 
perspective, that the author might see all round his subject ; now we do this mentally, or by 
developing each side simultaneously. 

During the whole process of development and selection the purpose of the work must be 
kept constantly in view, with the object of bringing out in stronger relief every feature and 
detail by which this purpose is to be conveyed. 

The first “ idea ” relating to the purpose brings with it resemblances which stimulate the 
imagination. The interest thus awakened, backed by knowledge, provokes to further effort, in 
which original thought is both checked and stimulated by association and comparison, memory 
and imagination acting and re-acting on one another — both of them under the control of 
knowledge and recognised principles. 

The expansion of the initial thought will resemble the circling ripples produced by the 
stone thrown into still water — every advance leading on to some fresh development, some 
more extended idea. 

"With these expanding thoughts enter other considerations, such as questions of material 
and proportion of parts to the whole. Secondary causes also claim our attention as we proceed 
— viz. incidental local features and surroundings, contrasts, ornamentation, colour, texture, &c. 
These are the means which the thought of the designer marshals and controls to give 
expression to such intangible qualities as purpose, character, manner, and disposition. 

Architecture furnishes posterity — unconsciously, perhaps — with a picture of the prevailing 
manners, customs, and conditions of life. More than that, it reveals, or, it may be, betrays, 
the emotions and sentiments which have made each age famous or notorious. 

There are thoughts formulated ages ago which, having found expression in the work of 
the architect, are living forces to-day. 

The student should be impressed with his responsibility, and so systematise his thoughts 
as that his work may be a fitting and representative expression of the best thought of his 
day ; for if he suffer his work to be infected with the haste and self-assertive methods of 
modern life, these are bound to betray themselves in every line and detail of his design. 

There is something much more subtle and mysterious in an architectural work than a 
mere orderly arrangement of materials. There is life and speech in it. 

If a man’s character may be read in his hand, certainly it may in his handiwork. 
The life may be noxious, like that of a poisonous plant, or sweet and beautiful like that of a 
flower ; or, again, it may resemble that of a noble tree — but life there is. The speech may be 
that of a Shelley or a Milton, or, on the other hand, of the most blatant type of “ yellow ” 
journal, but speak the architect’s work must and will. It has a music, too, of its own — whether 
it be the music of one of Beethoven’s sonatas or of the latest comic song. 

When you realise this— -and no one can be indeed an architect who does not realise it 
more or less — you will approach your work with that due sense of its dignity and importance 
in which alone you will be able to rise to the “ height of the (proposed) argument ” — if I may 
adapt one of Milton’s phrases to my own purpose. A clear perception of the possibilities both 
of good and of evil that open before us when work is entrusted to us — in other words, a 
proper feeling of reverence for our task — is indispensable if we would accomplish something 
noble or beautiful, or even suited to its purpose. 

If an architect is to speak truly— indeed, if he is to be coherent in his message — he must 
follow the recognised forms, the articulate phrasing, the grammatical order proper to his art. 
Thought-symbols, of whatever kind, are arranged in groups of rhythmic form like musical 
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phrases in relative keys. In architectural design this is effected by divisional lines and 
gi'ouping of parts, such divisions being regulated on principles akin to those which govern 
musical progression and a harmony built up of sounds. 

Again, contrasts are obtained in music by the use of loud and soft passages, and effects 
by gradations of sound from pianissimo and fortissimo. So architecture makes use of 
“ strength of tone,” gradations being secured in this case by the measure or greatness of pro- 
jections of the different parts ; also by the varying plainness or delicacy of surface and detail. 

I will not carry these analogies and definitions further. What I have already said is 
sufficient, I hope, to convince you that there are laws and principles governing good 
architecture, and that as nobody expects a harmony from a haphazard arrangement of 
musical notes, so neither will you do good w’ork in your profession by chance combinations or 
random methods. 

We have now come to a point when we can indeed analyse no further, for there is 
always an element of mystery in the best architecture — a sort of haunting personality that, 
ghostlike, vanishes just when we think we have it in our grasp. 

This quality of “ mystery ” — so pre-eminent in Oriental buildings — is one to conjure with. 
Veiled under symbolic forms which hide as much as they reveal, it continually draws us on 
and as continually eludes us. The screening of parts provokes the mind to search further 
and deeper for that which is beyond the immediate range of vision. 

Given the element of mystery — which is perhaps the “ personal equation ” of art — none 
but the trained mind can make effective use of it. The personal element is of little avail if 
we have not painstakingly learnt the methods and principles of our handicraft. 

One of the commonest of pitfalls for youthful designers lies in certain fanciful ideas of 
originality. It is easy enough to be original after a fashion. Any mere novelty will serve to 
astonish or startle ; but if we wish to appeal to the higher faculties we must be content to let 
our originality find expression within the lines on which those faculties themselves work. 

The great German poet Goethe relates it as perhaps the greatest lesson of his early 
manhood — a sort of discovery that he made for himself apparently — that if he would “ find 
himself ” and enter upon his inheritance, he must recognise and submit to limitations. 
Originality does not involve a subversion of all that is orderly. 

In music the gamut remains the same for one man as for another ; certain combinations 
of sounds are pleasing, certain others displeasing, and will not change their character for 
anybody. So the architect can neither create new elements nor alter the emotional effects of 
combinations of elements ; his hope lies in so training his powers of perception as that he 
can move freely and with a sure tread amongst the almost infinite variety of paths that open 
before him. Then he will find plenty of scope foi- originality without violating the canons of 
art or wandering into the realms of the unpleasing. 

Su- .loshua Eeynolds considered that “ excellence is the direct result of trained perceptions.” 
Certainly such perceptions are the foundation ; any special powers or qualities that a young 
architect may be conscious of will find their place and expression at a later stage. You may 
rest assured they will not be thrust out or obscured ; they will only shine all the more brightly 
for having submitted to limitations. 

As I have said before, the character and mind of the designer will always reveal them- 
selves in his work. The scholarly treatment of one man will appeal to the intellect, while 
the grace and charm which distinguish another’s work will rather sway the affections. ' 

The highest achievement, seen only at rare intervals, lies in a combination of qualities 
well balanced and under absolute control. 
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I have endeavoured this evening to show you that there is a certain order and develop- 
ment of thought in the evolution of a design. 

Mere knowledge will not suffice. Something more is needed than a reproduction of the 
past or a mere application of mathematical formulae. If a student labour with but little 
thought, he may attain to a dazzling skill, but he will neither sth the heart nor convince the 
mind. The search for the ideal lies ever upwards and onwards by the way of severe mental 
discipline. Let us remember, in the words of Philip James Bailey : — 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


EEVIEW OF THE WOEKS SUBMITTED FOE THE PEIZES AND 

STUDENTSHIPS, 1906. 

By John W. Simpson [F’.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 5th February, 1906. 

Me. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

T he duty laid upon me to-night of criticising the students’ work is an honourable 
one not to be lightly undertaken. It is evident that for criticism to be useful it 
must be sympathetic ; unless the critic can divest himself of personal bias, and 
regard the work under review from the author’s standpoint, he can neither appreciate how 
far it is successful in attaining the ideal of its creator, nor usefully indicate in what respects 
it may be improved. It is of no help to a student struggling with an imperfectly expressed 
conception of a thirteenth century church, having a tower at the crossing, to advise him to adopt 
a plan based upon that of a Grecian temple, and employ a Systyle Doric Order. He must 
be led to an intelligent comparison of his own design with those of the great Gothic 
masters — to consider the proportions of his tower, and the manner in which it will combine 
with the other features of his building. His mouldings must be criticised in relation to 
their positions in the work, and their effect in emphasising its horizontal and vertical lines 
respectively : the voids and solids, the sky lines and projections, scrutinised in relation to the 
general mass and grouping under various aspects. 

Yet, how is it possible for an artist, who is convinced that his own conception of beauty 
is the true one — and without that conscientious conviction he is neither fit to criticise others 
nor to meddle at all with art — how is such an one, I say, to divest himself of his beliefs, 
and point out with honesty another road to perfection ? Balzac, you will remember, in La 
Cousine Bette, said of the sculptor Steinbock, who, bewitched by Madame Marneffe, proved 
recreant to his art : “ Enfin, il passa critique, comme tous les artistes qui mentent a leurs 
debuts.” 

Well, Sir, I do not wish to accept Disraeli’s definition of a critic, as one who has failed 
in literature and the arts, as a reason for my being here to-night ; and the paradox I have 
suggested above may be left to be argued by more learned casuists than myself. 
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THE SUB-COmilTTEES’ REPORTS. 

But with your permission I will, before considering the work of the students, venture a 
criticism upon that of the suh- committees who have reported upon the drawings submitted for 
the several prizes. It has been their duty to examine and discuss them in detail — a duty 
involving long and anxious consideration of the work of each candidate, and one which I know 
by experience is fulfilled with the greatest care and thoroughness. The reports made to the 
Council by these committees were placed in my hands for the purposes of this Paper, and I 
was struck by the fact that a great part of their labour is in almost every case lost to the 
Institute by reason of their referring only to those designs recommended to the Council for 
distinction. If the respective secretaries were instructed to embody in the reports some notes 
of their committees’ views upon each design which was worthy of serious consideration, the 
record would be of great value for the instruction and guidance of future competitors. The 
information, after the editing of confidential matter, might be printed in the Journal, and 
would be of permanent interest as the considered criticism of men selected for their special 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with. 

I ask your pardon. Sir, for this digression, and proceed to the proper subject of my Paper. 

My task is, on the whole, a pleasant one. The prizes are, except in one case, well 
contested, and the standard of the work submitted is distinctly above the average. It may be 
said, for the greater glory of the prize-winners and the encouragement of the unsuccessful, 
that several competitors who are, alas ! in the latter category, would have been in the front 
rank in any average year. 

THE ESS.AY MEDAL. 

Taking the Institute silver medals first. 

The Essay Medal has brought out six competitors; but I am betraying no secret in saying 
that the Council is by no means satisfied with the quality of the work offered by candidates 
for this important prize. Whether it is that the younger men are intimidated by the prospect 
of competing under an age limit, which is, in my opinion, far too high, and that the older 
men are unable to find time to enter for it, I cannot say. Certain it is that the literary 
quality of the essays is by no means what it should be, or what we have a right to expect 
from the number of well-educated men in our junior ranks. I think myself that the s ma ll 
publicity which attends the gaining of this prize has much to do with it, and that the Council 
should take some steps to ensure the winner attaining an equal meed of fame with that of his 
fellow-concurrent for the Measured Drawings Medal, whose work is seen of all men. We 
must remember that the dearest reward to the artist is the appreciation of his work by his 
fellow-artists. I dare not inquire how many of us have ever read the work of any Essay 
prize-man ! 

THE MEASURED DRAWINGS MEDAL. 

It is with pleasure that I turn to the measured drawings. Messrs. Coombs and Poley 
well deserve their triumph, and the Council had gi-eat satisfaction in awardmg the medal to 
each. The drawings of Christchurch are an excellent and beautiful rendering of a fine subject, 
and the value of such a study to its delineator is incalculable. I could wish that the small 
scale drawings had been supplemented by full half-inch details. The Hampton Court work 
is shown with a clean expressive line, and the last word would almost seem to have been said 
as to Wren’s work in this building. Mr. Lovell’s drawings of Santa Maria dei Miracoli are a 
careful, useful, and thoroughly student like set. It is to be regretted that he has adopted the 
practice of “ blacking up ” the full-size moulding profiles ; it gives a misleading double outline, 
and falsifies the contours. A grey wash, or any method which gives a soft instead of a hard 
line to denote the undefined side of the solid, is of great assistance in appreciating its true form. 
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“ Try ” and “ Sansovino ” send good and conscientious renderings of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, and the Library at Venice respectively : excellent subjects, but the drawings not, 
perhaps, quite up to Silver Medal standard. Two competitors give : one the Grand Trianon 
and the other the Petit Trianon, but neither quite succeeds in expressing the feeling of French 
Eenaissance work ; its dainty precision suffers from any want of finish, or coarseness, in 
drawing. St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is presented by “Eeflex,” and here again I note a want 
of that refinement which is essential to the effective delineation of classic detail. 

The Kensington Palace Orangery has attracted several students, and “ Wren ” shows its 
details, such as they are, with sympathy. Drawings of the Chslteau de Montmirail, Sarthe, 
and of Castle Menzies, Aberfeldy, complete the list of works submitted. 

I do not propose to pillory those competitors who have not yet arrived at such a degree 
of proficiency as to place them within measurable distance of this prize, by direct criticism of 
their work. The comparison of their drawings with those of the successful sets will teach 
them more in ten minutes than they would learn from a life-time of talk. But, I would ask 
those whom the cap fits to appropriate to themselves certain of the following remarks. 

The choice of a subject is of great importance to the student who proposes to undertake 
its measurement, for the ultimate object of the enterprise is not the mere preparation of a set 
of drawings, but that intimate knowledge of and familiarity with the work which can be 
acquired only by a patient and detailed analysis. It is to this end that the Eoyal Institute 
encourages such studies by the offer of its medal. The opportunities which the architect- 
student has for dissecting the entire anatomy of an important edifice must be limited by the 
time at his disposal ; and this time becomes, in the natural order of things, more and more 
difficult to obtain as the other duties of his life increase. Few of us can hope to achieve the 
complete description of more than one or two subjects of the first class, before other claims 
compel us to restrict our studies to less elaborate memoranda of their essential points. We 
in Great Britain who desire (and who does not ?) to acquaint ourselves with the subtle beauties 
of classic art are under the disadvantage of living remote from the great masterpieces of 
Greece and Eome. We must be content to study them at second hand by means of books, or 
must spend time and money in travel that we may see them ourselves. But we have at our 
very doors a profusion of the most excellent Gothic work that the world can show, and I 
commend its study to you, not only as affording the finest possible technical exercise in 
draughtsmanship, but as tending to great flexibility and freedom in composition. 

I have troubled you with this disquisition because in some cases the subjects illustrated 
are quite unworthy of the time spent upon them ; unless, indeed, as I hope may be the case, 
they have been measured for discerning patrons who desire the candidates to make “ altera- 
tions and additions.” The mechanical delineation of surfaces of brick wall and repetitions of 
sash-bars can never give the power that comes by attacking and mastering intricate and 
beautiful detail ; and though I yield to no one in my appreciation of the picturesque qualities 
of the Eenaissance, I hold that, regarded as an aid to the study of classic architecture, it is 
somewhat worse than useless. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION. 

We now come to the “ Soane Medallion,” for which ten designs are submitted. It is the 
custom, and rightly so, to set great subjects in this competition as pegs for the students to 
hang their most magnificent ideas upon. Youth attacks heavy problems with a light heart, 
and Heaven forfend that “ the Soane ” should ever fall to a set of practicable w'orking draw- 
ings. This year a most happy suggestion by Mr. Statham was adopted, and designs were 
invited for the realisation of the Perfect Palace described in Bacon’s “ de ^dificiis.” 

The result is more than satisfactory, and the winner, Mr. W. S. George, has my hearty 
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congratulations on his fine production. It is imagined in a properly grandiose vein, and 
executed in a way which indicates artistic qualities of a very high order. The “ View ” is 
especially meritorious, showing, as it does, a riotous fancy with an admirable sense of pictorial 
arrangement. This design is, I think, quite the most learned parody of style which we have 
had since my brilliant colleague on the Council, Professor Pite, startled us with his ideas as to 
what a West End Club should be like. 

Mr. Atkinson, who takes second place, sends a capital set, the plan and detail especially 
well conceived ; but he has somewhat lost sight of that domestic quality which differentiates 
the palace from the public building. The effective and careful execution of the drawing 
merits special mention. “ Bee ” has a good central Vanbrugh-like composition, marred by 
the restless upper parapet. The author assumes a seventeenth century latitude in spelling, 
but “ Indigo ” for “ Inigo ” Jones would have provoked a mild protest even at that date. 

“Eegal’s” plan lacks imagination, and his treatment is that of an “Hotel de Ville ” 
rather than a mansion. “ Palazzo ” sends a design marked by a certain reticence and 
balance of composition which promises well for future efforts. His perspective, like that of many 
other competitors, hardly does his design justice, and his plan has another common fault in 
following the rigid, formal lines of a public institution. The change in his section from the 
Outer Court to the arcaded motive required in the Fountain Court is quite happily managed. 

“ Peruzzi ” deserves a word for his coloured half-inch detail. “ Viscount ” has a good 
and suggestive plan, and the detail has many good points ; he fails especially in his composi- 
tion of mass. 

“Fraxinelle” has a flexible, clever plan, with a Scoto-French feeling in design. He 
conveys a distinct sense of size, and his grouping in perspective is good and picturesque. 
The drawings do not do his work justice. 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

Next in order comes the Owen Jones studentship, for which the competition has 
been very keen. Mr. Gascoyne, who is successful in taking the £H00 for foreign travel, 
gives admirable and delicate renderings of Italian work. His water-colour interiors show 
a good sense of the pictorial, though not without a certain inclination to a trick effect in 
lighting, which should be guarded against. Mr. Dawson sends most meritorious drawings, 
which I really think would have taken the studentship in any ordinary year. Mr. Davies has 
a remarkably beautiful set. The clean, straightforward drawing and legitimate effects of his 
sketches are admirable. There is to be remarked, however, a tendency to hot brown tones in 
his collected work, which he has emphasised by the warm browm mounts he has adopted. A 
w'hite or cool grey mount would have cleared and given transparency to his colour. Mr. 
Nicholson, too, another prize winner, has not paid sufficient attention to his mounts, a point 
which it is a great mistake to neglect in a colour competition. His works, which are strong 
in colour, are so closely juxtaposed as to kill one another, and hardly do themselves justice at 
first sight. Mr. Jackson, the third of the “bracketed second ” men, sends very careful and 
excellent colour studies of the Santuario at Soronno, and Santa Croce at Florence. They may 
be cited as examples of what this sort of work should be, and the author^ s very simple and 
direct technique is worthy of notice. 

THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

The “ Pugin draninge neat cUim our attention, and are in no way below the general 
standard of excellence. Mr. Drysdale lakes the silver medal and £40 prise with delightful 
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and effective sketches well worth study hy other competitors. His detail is carefully and 
conscientiously given without unnecessary repetition ; and the renderings of Bishop Bridport’s 
tomb and the John Draper chantry screen at Christchurch are quite masterly. His combina- 
tion of brown ink writing with pencil and colour drawing is very pleasant and characteristic ; 
he has done a great deal of good work, and thoroughly earned the prize he has gained. 
Mr. Jordan Green comes a good second with excellent unaffected measured drawings of 
Abbeydore. Other candidates well to the front are : Mr. Simister, with fine clean pencil 
studies of Shrewsbury, and other subjects ; Mr. George, the winner of the “ Soane,” who sends 
a quantity of really useful sketches, including a study of one of the trumeaux of Amiens 
Cathedral west porch ; Mr. Morison and Mr. MacLucas, who have each a mass of good 
conscientious work collected from many sources. Mr. Milne sends capital water-colour 
sketches and pen-and-ink notes, but wants rather more measured work. The remainder are 
all quite good, but their sketches though invariably studious are a little thin in quality and 
in some cases insufficient in quantity. Nevertheless all the twelve competitors are strong 
enough to have taken a “ lot of beating.” 

THE GODWIN BURS-\RY. 

The Godwin Bursary is next on my list, very worthily won by Mr. Inigo Triggs. I hope 
I may not be indiscreet in saying that the only doubt in the minds of the Council was whether 
the proposal of the author to study the “ Laying out of Public Squares and Open Spaces ” fell 
strictly within the terms of the Trust deed. Their decision in the affirmative I awaited with 
trepidation, and learned with relief, for I fear the suggestion I made in my Paper on this 
subject last year may have influenced the author’s choice. I mention this that students may 
be careful how they adopt any advice of mine in future. Mr. Corbett was placed second out of 
five concurrents. 

THE TITE PRIZE. 

For the “ Tite ” certificate and £40, there are no fewer than twenty-one competitors, the 
subject set being “An open-air swimming bath.” Mr. Horsnell is placed first with a really 
fine conception. His plan is thoroughly artistic, and the design is naturally and unaffectedly 
that of an enclosed space and not of a covered building. The pencil perspective is coarse, and 
does not adequately express the enclosing of the bath, and the half-inch detail is unfinished. 
The merits of the design are so great that it is deservedly placed first ; but I would warn future 
competitors that this success is not to be taken as a precedent for unstudent-like finish in 



Mr. Pearson takes a Medal of Merit for a vigorous and good attempt to deal with a 
difficult elliptic motive. His outer colonnade, though effective, requires more thoughtful 
planning to justify it, and the entrance blocks occur too abruptly, and do not quite wed with 
the columnar treatment. The drawings are very admirable. Mr. Wright, who receives an 
“ honourable mention,” has a design marked by refinement of detail. His treatment of the 
projecting staircase blocks shows want of consideration of their side returns, the projections 
are not in quite good proportion, and the perspective, as is so often the case, rather reveals 
defects than unsuspected merits. These neglected returns in a facade form fatal traps to those 
who design in plane geometry instead of cube masses. 

“ Dolphin No. 2 ” sends an able and essentially “ open-air ” design, with a good and 
effective washed view. His proportions are good, but the detail, which is poor and weakly 
drawn, must, I imagine, have destroyed his chances with the assessors. Many of the 
competitors have failed to express this “ open-air ” motive, and treat their baths as ordinary 

D n 
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buildings with the roof removed. Viewed from outside they might be casinos, town halls, or 
any other public buildings. 

“Fiat Lux” sends end elevations which are absolutely ecclesiastical in character, though 
his treatment of the bath with an open colonnade to the garden is quite excellent. It is a pity 
he did not develop this suggestion further. “ Pleiades ” has an ambitious but hardly 
completed design with many good points, not the least of which is that he has aimed high. 
“ Bo’sun ” has a good idea in the terrace roofing to his colonnade, but his detail is poor, and 
the intercolumniations unpleasant, the voids being too square in form. “ Hodden-Gray ” sends 
a design well drawn but hardly student-like enough in detail. The masonry of the parapets 
is too heavy, and the central entrance very unsatisfactory as regards the panel over the arch. 

“ Cui Bono ” has a vigorously drawn set showing a really fine sense of massing. The 
interior is, however, rather “ thin ” in design, and hardly carries on the solidity of the exterior. 
The author has destroyed the scale of his perspective by filling in the circular openings with 
black, which forces them into undue prominence, and is fatal to all suggestion of aerial 
perspective. I mention this design for its merits, but it is clearly disqualified as not com- 
plying with the conditions of the competition. “ Seed,” “ 1905,” and “ Aqua,” with a Palladian 
design of merit, ail deserve mention. “ Aristobulus ” fails in the treatment of his internal 
angles and rounded seats. “ Ajax ” shows some good composition in his section, but the whole 
design is slovenly in execution. “ E pluribus unum,” “ Michelange,” and “ Ultra ” show 
some promise ; the first fails in scale, the second is lacking in imaginative quality, and the flat 
domes of the third require more apparent solid support. 

THE ARTHUR CATES I'RIZE. 

The Arthur Cates Prize of Forty Guineas has produced only one competitor, and 
Mr. Markham, to whom it falls, has thoroughly earned it by honest and good work. It is 
curious that this prize has not attracted more attention, as a great part of the work required 
is already done by every candidate who passes the Final Examination at the first attempt. 

ORISSELL MEDAL. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas is given this year for the best design for 
a Stone Skew Bridge. The prize is awarded to Mr. Nott, for an excellent and simple scheme 
thoroughly well worked out. His design for the pylon piers would be better if the niches 
and brackets in the lower portion were omitted ; the upper parts are too thin in proportion, 
and rather slab-like when viewed from the side. 

Although this prize is primarily one for construction rather than for beauty of design, it 
must not be forgotten that construction which results in unlovely form is architecturally bad. 

“ Bydand ” gives an elaborate Italian design with extensive abutments. The remaining 
designs show much meritorious, though, I fear, misdirected work. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, here is the younger generation knocking at the door, as Ibsen 
says ; and we hear their vigorous strokes for the prizes of the year without any of Halvard 
Solness’ misgivings. The better the students’ work the better is the prospect for British 
architecture ; and we welcome all such as are worthy within our portals. I offer my con- 
gratulations to the Eoyal Institute upon its students, and to the students upon their fine 
performances, commending to them Ben Jonson’s description of “The True Artificer ” : — 

fie kui'irs it IS liii onhi art, so to carry it ns none but artiticers perceive it." 



VOTE OF THAXKS. 


Me. EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. : Gentlemen 
of the Council, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Your 
Council have been good enough to desire that I 
should to-night propose a vote of thanks to your 
illustrious President. I do so because I habitually 
obey orders ; but I have very great doubts indeed, 
or rather no doubt at all, as to the propriety of 
their choice. The whole world is divided as re- 
gards architecture, it seems to me, into three very 
unequal divisions. There is the enormous majority 
of persons who know nothing about architecture 
at all, and who have not the smallest desire to 
know. Then there is the small and unimportant 
division who have a great love and taste for archi- 
tecture, but have no practical knowledge of it : 
to that singularly unillustrious body I belong. 
Then there is a third group, consisting of the 
Fellows, Associates, and Students of this Institute, 
who know everything about architecture that can 
be known ! I came to the meeting this evening 
in a very humble state, but I am not quite so 
blank as not to know that the very function of 
this Institute is to insist on the relation of archi- 
tecture to the other arts, and to insist that it is 
itself one of the fine arts. Your President all 
through his career, if I may ventirre to say so, has 
not merely been a brilliant observer of the rules 
of your own particular art of architecture, but he 
has been singularly happy and singularly sympa- 
thetic in linking with those interests the interests 
of the kindred arts, and particularly of the art 
which comes nearest to architecture — the noble 
art of sculpture. It was therefore with particular 
emotion that I listened to his very ingenious 
and striking Address to-night, because I felt that 
if there is a man who is fitted to raise our ideas to 
a high level on such a subject as this it is Mr. 
Belcher. In hstening to that piece of — he will 
not allow me to say psychology, and perhaps he is 
right, for I never know exactly what psychology 
means, but certainly it was a very metaphysical 
Address — in listening to that brilliant piece of 
metaphysics, I thought that it was near the end 
that the keynote was sounded ; in the words which 
directed us to realise that order and development 
of thought, in the evolution of a design, form the 
central ambition which an architectural student 
should hold before him. I took the whole Paper 
to inculcate this lesson, that the student should 
always aim at purity, dignity, and freshness of 
design, without giving way to the incongruous and 
the fantastic. Do not you think that we live in 
an age when the incongruous and the fantastic 
are very popular ? And is it not really a great 


blessing for architecture that it cannot penetrate 
into those realms of incongruity and fantasy into 
which painting and even sculpture sometimes 
allow themselves to trespass ? I do not know 
whether you remember a curious phrase of Vasari, 
where he is speaking of the great Eoman architect 
Bastiano Aristotele. He says that he, living in 
an age when the Eenaissance was suddenly de- 
chning into incongruity and fantasy in painting, 
was trained to be a painter, but that he soon felt 
his nature to lack that fertility of invention which 
was needed by the painters of his time, and there- 
fore turned to the soberer and more disciphned art 
of architecture. Well, it seems to me that there 
is an enormous work to be done in quickening the 
architectural conscience of the public to-day. 
When the other day I received the invitation of 
your Council, I was staying in a little town on the 
south coast of Devonshire. There is a good deal 
of work that the Institute might do in that little 
town, which I will not be so libellous as to name, 
because that little town, if you will pardon me a 
moment’s digression, is almost entirely in the 
hands of one proprietor, and he an absentee pro- 
prietor. That little town is a collection of dull, 
stupid little houses, all built exactly like one 
another, all with the same deathly convention 
about them, aU of them looking as ugly outside 
as they probably are uncomfortable inside. And 
I was interested in this because what remains of 
the little old town, as it existed more than a 
hundred years old, is charming : little Adamsy 
terraces built in exquisite taste. I was told that 
the modern villas were all built by one gentleman 
— I am on the borderland of Hbel, but I look to be 
protected by the Institute — and that this gentle- 
man was the surveyor-architect — for so he w'as 
called — of the place. And he had only one set of 
designs ! It does not seem to me that that is 
enough, because it could not have been a very 
good set of designs even when it was quite new. 
Your President, whose mind moves from the 
heights to the depths, spoke of there being two 
kinds of life in architecture. I was struck with 
that remark ; he says it may be noxious, like that 
of a poisonous plant — or of the latest comic song ! 
But I should like to point out to your President, 
and I should like in my ignorance to ask you as 
an Institute, whether there is not a third condition, 
and whether it may not be even worse than having 
noxious life to have no life at all. It seems to 
me that much of the architecture we see in this 
country is of an entirely dead order, dismal and dead 
and fit only to be blown up and buried This 
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Institute, and your President at its head, fight a 
very difficult and dangerous fight against this 
popular degradation of design. And there is no 
end of work to he done, not merely in building 
good buildings, but in raising and developing 
public taste. But the present mediocrity is at all 
events fought, fought through thick and thin, 
fought upon all occasions, by the Institute of 
British Architects ; and I am sure that we all owe 
a very great debt of thanks to the architects of 
this Institute for continuing against all sorts of 
difficulties, all sorts of discouragements, all want 
of appreciation, to draw public taste rigorously and 
persistently to the claims of architecture as one of 
the Fine Arts. Amongst those who do that, none 
does it, as I think, if I may say so in my ignorance, 
more brilliantly and with more success or with more 
persistence than your illustrious President whom 
we have very much enjoyed hearing to-night. 

Professor F. M. SIMPSON [F.] ; Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I greatly appreciate 
the honour of being asked to second this vote of 
thanks ; and it is an additional honour and plea- 
sure when one has listened to an Address so 
thoughtful and thought-creating as the one 
delivered to-night by the President of the Institute. 
Mr. Belcher in the first paragraph strikes the key- 
note that runs all through the Address— the key- 
note that without hard study and adequate 
thought no student can hope for success. He 
further emphasi.ses the fact that architecture 
speaks, and that according to the way in which a 
man’s work speaks, so can one determine the 
character of the man. Let us think what that 
latter means. It is not only the good work that 
a man does that lives, the bad work survives as 
well, and very often survives much more than the 
good work itself. What, for instance, gives the best 
idea of Cockerell’s character ? Is it the accounts 
of his life ; is it the portrait that hangs to the left 
of the President on the walls of this room ? 
Neither gives you anything like the idea of the 
man himself that his work does, because in it you 
can see — I am merely taking Cockerell as an illus- 
tration — his refinement, his scholarly skill, and, 
above all, what is the most important to us to- 
night — for it is on this point that the President 
dwelt — in Cockerell’s buildings you can see the 
enormous amount of work that he did in the shape 
of study before he achieved success. The President 
has ably sketched the evolution of a design ; he 
has shown the game of battledore and shuttlecock 
that goes on in a man’s mind between his imagina- 
tion and his knowledge. These two things are 
both necessary ; one is of little or no good without 


the other. Imagination of course is a gift, and 
knowledge is the result of grind. Gifts no doubt 
are what we appreciate most, but it is the mixing 
of the two things that makes for success. It is not 
merely enough for a man to possess imagination — 
he has to do the work in order to train that 
imagination, so that it shall be directed into proper 
channels, and not run riot as it otherwise might. 
The President’s remark, “ It is easy to be original 
after a fashion,” is perfectly true. In an old play 
there is a character, a would-be wit, who says, 
speaking of a friend : “ His want of knowledge 
gives him the more opportunities to show his 
natural parts.” Now natural parts are very crude 
things as a rule, and it is to the educating, to the 
polishing, of those natural parts that a man’s life 
practically has to be devoted if the result is to be 
success. A student is to be congratulated who 
possesses that gift of imagination, because it is 
the one thing that he cannot possibly acquire if he 
does not possess it in the first instance. I think 
all of us in this room, and especially the young 
members, should be extremely obliged to the 
President for laying such strong emphasis on the 
fact that two things are necessary : first of all, 
the imagination, in order to conceive, to attain the 
idea ; and secondly, the educated taste, which will 
enable the student, as architect, to work it out 
thoroughly. 

The president : Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I thank you very heartily for so patiently listening 
to me this evening, and for your cordial acceptance 
of my Address. I think I am very fortunate in 
having been so well supported too by my friends. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, who as a profound thinker 
and a great master in his own art has supported 
my views, I think, has assisted us in our con- 
sideration of the position of architecture at the 
present time as regards its life, whether in its two- 
fold or three-fold form. For my own part, I 
regard as dead architecture the mere reproductions 
of the past — the mere copying, without any thought 
at all, of something which has been already done 
before. I am grateful also to my friend Professor 
Simpson for supporting my remarks as to the 
need of thought in the study and work of archi- 
tecture. A'ou may have imagined that I was 
laying too much stress upon buildings in the air, 
upon thoughts in the air, and that there is not 
much o per cent, to be got out of castles in the air. 
At the same time it is absolutely necessary that 
we should give adequate thought in order that 
these imaginations of ours may be materialised, 
and that we may have some ideal of good archi- 
tecture. 
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The Prizes and Studentships 1906. 

The Annual Exhibition of the works submitted 
in competition for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute opened at the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club on Tuesday the 23rd ult., and closed 
on Saturday the 3rd inst. Over 1,100 persons 
visited the Exhibition. The number of com- 
petitors, including those who entered for the Essay 
Prize, was eighty-seven, as against eighty last 
year, and seventy-three the previous year ; number 
of strainers 350, as against 302 last year. The 
work resulting from the tours of past years’ 
Travelhng Students — Mr. Frederic J. Horth 
(Soane Medallist 1904), who studied in Italy ; 
Mr. Edward Gairatt (Pugin Student 1905), who 
studied in Oxfordshire, Somerset, Dorset, Glouces- 
tershire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire ; and Mr. R. 
Atkinson (Tite Prizeman 1905), who studied in 
Italy — was displayed in the Meeting-room on the 
occasion of the Presentation of Prizes on the 5th 
inst. 


The Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from the premiated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Compe- 
titions for Prizes and Studentships 1905-6, 
together with some studies submitted by candi- 
dates for the Intermediate Examination, will be 
exhibited in various cities of the United Kingdom 
during the next few months, under the auspices of 
the Allied Societies : — 

The Boyal Institiite Silver Medals {Measured 
Drawings). — Christchurch Priory (3 strainers), by 
Mr. G. J. Coombs (under motto “ Sigillu Ecclesim 
Trinitatis d. Toinham ”) and Hampton Court Palace 
(3 strainers), by Mr. A. E. Poley (under motto 
“a.d. 1690”), awarded Medal and Ten Guineas 
respectively ; Santa Maria dei Miracoli (2 strainers), 
by Mr. P. W. Lovell (under motto “ San Marco ”), 
awarded Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Soane Medallion. — Designs for a Realisation 
of the Ideal Mansion described in Bacon's Essay 


“ Of Building ” (4 strainers), by Mr. W. S. George 
(under motto “-John Thorpe”), awarded the 
Medallion and i.T00 ; 3 strainers by Mr. R. Atkin- 
son (under motto “White Lion ”), awarded a Cer- 
tificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas. 

The Owen Jones Studentship. — Drawings by 
Mr. C. Gascoyne (3 strainers), awarded the Cer- 
tificate and +T00 ; drawings by Mr. W. J. Davies 
(1 strainer) ; Mr. A. D. Nicholson (1 strainer) ; 
and Mr. A. R. H. -lackson (1 strainer), awarded 
the sum of Five Guineas respectively. 

The Pugin Studentship. — Drawings by Mr. G. 
Drysdale (3 strainers), aw'arded the Medal and £40 ; 
drawings by Mr. J. Green (2 strainers), awarded 
Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Tite Prize. — Design for an Open Air 
Swimming Bath (3 strainers), by Mr. A. G. Hors- 
nell (under motto “ Dolphin ”), awarded the Cer- 
tificate and £30 ; 2 strainers by Mr. C. B. Pearson 
(under motto “Ellipse”), awarded a Medal of 
Merit. 

The Grissell Gold Medal. — Design fur a Stone 
Skew Bridge ; 3 strainers by Mr. G. Nott (under 
motto “Utile Dulci”), awarded the Medal and 
Ten Guineas. 

The Arthur Cates Prize. — Drawings by Mr. 
J. H. Markham (2 strainers), awarded the Prize of 
Forty Guineas. 

A selection of Testimonies of Study submitted 
for the Intermediate Examination. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London, 1906. 

In connection with the Congress in July next, 
to be held at the Grafton Galleries, it is proposed 
to hold an Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Water- 
colour Drawings, by known painters, which treat 
of architectural subjects. It is hoped that the 
Executive Committee will receive all xwssible help 
in making such an exhibition of purely British 
work as complete and representative as possible. 
Members who are acquainted with the whereabouts 
of such paintings and water-colour drawings in 
private collections are requested to be so kind as 
to communicate with Mr. Ralph Straus, Secretary 
of the Exhibition Sub- Committee, at the Offices of 
the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. The Execu- 
tive Committee are also organising a Chronological 
Exhibition of English Architecture from the 
Norman Conquest (1066) to the death of Sir 
Charles Barry ; and an Exhibition of English 
Furniture and Silver Work. 

His Majesty the King has graciously consented 
to the members of the Congress visiting Windsor 
Castle and the Gardens of Buckingham Palace 
during the Congress week. 

By the kind permission of the Corporation of 
the City of London the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Congress will be held at the Guildhall on Monday, 
16th July, at 3 p.m. 
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The Testimonial to Mr. Phen^ Spiers. 

The executive committee of this testimonial, 
having now closed their accounts, state that after 
paying all expenses there is a balance to the credit 
of the fund of £19, and that only 124 copies of 
Architecture, East and West, remained unsold at 
Christmas last. The committee have handed over 
the balance of £79 to Mr. Spiers to deal with in 
any manner he thinks fit, and have instructed Mr. 
Batsford to transfer the remainder of the edition 
of the book to Mr. Spiers’ account. Mr. Spiers 
intends to devote the sum of money which has 
been handed over to him to some useful architec- 
tural purpose, which will be announced later. 
Particulars of the testimonial are given in the 
.Touunal for 11th March 1905. 

The late John Pollard Seddon [F.l. 

Mr. John P. Seddon, who passed away on the 
1st inst., at the age of seventy-eight years, had had 
a long and at one time a very intimate and active 
connection with the Institute. Elected Associate 
in 1852, he passed to the Fellowship .in 1860, and 
served for some years on the Council, for five 
years (1862-1867) filling the post of Hon. 
Secretary. He was the author of papers on a 
variety of subjects read at General Meetings and 
published in the Institute Teansactions, including 
“ The Dark Ages of Architecture ” (1860-61), 
“ Sundry Notes upon some Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects ” (1863-64), “ St. Nicholas’ Church, Great 
Yarmouth” (1864-65), ‘‘On the Photographs 
taken for the Architectural Photographic Society 
in the Year 1867 ” (1867-68), “ Some Recently 
Discovered Examples of Ecclesiastical Decoration ” 
(1869-70), “ On the University College of Wales 
and other Buildings at and near Aberystwith ” 
(1870-71), “ On the Shoring &c. of Grosmont 
Church Tower ” (1872-73), “ The Principles of 
Chromatic Decoration” (Conference 1871), and 
“ The Polychromatic Decoration of Various Build- 
ings ” (1879-80). 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., in announcing 
the decease at the meeting last Monday, said that 
Mr. Seddon had left behind him among his 
professional brethren a very pleasant memory, and 
his loss would be keenly felt. He was one of 
those who followed strictly in the old Pugin 
school, and a diligent student of mediieval archi- 
tecture. Mr. Graham went on to say that he 
should like the opinion of members who were 
better acquainted with their late colleague’s work 
than he was, but he was sure there was only one 
feeling amongst them all — viz. that of deepest 
regret at the removal from their ranks of one who 
had fought the battle of professional and artistic 
life so nobly and with such distinguished success. 
Mr. Graham concluded by proposing that a letter 
be sent to the widow and family sympathising 
with them in their great loss, and expressing the 


appreciation of members for the work and merits 
of their deceased colleague. 

Mr. Seddon’s funeral took place on the 5th inst., 
the service at the Church of St. Mary-le-Park 
being attended by a large congregation and a full 
choir. The Institute was officially represented by 
Messrs. W. D. Caroe and G. H. Fellowes Prynne 
and a wreath was sent on behalf of members. 
Among others present were Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
as representative of the now extinct Architectural 
Museum with which Mr. Seddon was at one time 
identified, and Mr. D. G. Driver, representing the 
Architectural Association. 

A notice of Mr. Seddon’s professional career will 
appear in a future issue. 

Architectxiral Censorship. 

In a Paper on “ Architectural Censorship ” 
read recently before the Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society, Glasgow, Mr. J. Campbell Reid showed by 
lantern views numerous architectural mistakes, 
due to the want of proper supervision of archi- 
tectural schemes, with reference to the relation of 
new buildings to their surroundings, which were 
often of real architectural or historical value, and 
were' thrown out of scale by the new structures. 
He advocated the appointment of small com- 
mittees for each district of large towns, who would 
form an Architectural Court, before whom all 
plans for proposed buildings would be submitted 
after having been sanctioned by the Dean of Guild 
Court. These committees would refer any schemes 
opposed to architectural principles to the censor, 
who would be an architect or artist of repute 
appointed by the Government, and whose decision 
would be final. Mr. Reid also advocated the lay- 
ing out of new streets by architects, who would 
introduce more varied lines than those laid down 
by engineers, and thus relieve the monotony of 
many of our thoroughfares. 

Carpenters’ Hall Lectures. 

The Carpenters’ Company is arranging for the 
delivery of the following course of lectures at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall : — Feb. 15th, 
“ Some Points of Architectural Interest in our 
Parish Churches,” by Rev. Walter Marshall, M.A., 
F.S.A. Feb. 22nd, “ Greek Temples and Ruins,” 
by Mr. A. Evan Bernays, M.A. Mar. 1st, “ The 
Relation of Architecture to History,” by the Rt. 
Honble. James Bryce, M.P., F.R.S. Mar. 8th, 
“ Steam Turbines — Land and Marine,” by Mr. G. 
Gerald Stoney, B.E., M.Inst.C.E., &c. Mar. 15th, 
“ The Yeoman’s House in England,” by Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber [F.] Mar. 22nd, “ The Neglected 
Resources of our British Woodlands,” by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
The lectures commence at 8 p.m., and will be 
illustrated by lantern photographs and in other 
ways. Admission is free by ticket, to be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Company. 
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RECOEDS OP ROMAN REMAINS. 

Commendatore Boni's Appeal. 

Comm. Giacomo Boni, the able director of the 
excavations in the Roman Forum, has issued a 
pamphlet embodying, in the form of a lecture and 
an appeal, a scheme which he proposes for gather- 
ing together topographical records of the widely 
extended Roman remains existing in different 
countries, to be deposited in a central museum to 
be formed contiguous to the Forum at Rome. 

The appeal is for information in the shape of 
photographs, accompanied by topographical and 
other descriptions, which would be kept classified 
for reference and study in this museum. He pre- 
faces the appeal by some very pointed and sensible 
observations on the proper versus the improper 
treatment of historic buildings and of historic 
“ finds ” in general which we in this country 
should do well to lay to heart. 

The occasion of the lecture was his return from 
a journey across the Alps, undertaken in the cause 
of the research indicated. He says ; — 

“ I had cause for satisfaction in realising by 
comparison the advance made in Italy in reverence 
for the authenticity of ancient work. U nfortunately 
among other nations, who nevertheless possess a 
wide and profound knowledge of history and of 
art, the most deplorable methods of restoration 
still persist, which are bound to destroy all the 
value of works of art — either as documents of civil- 
isation, or as entitling to a national claim to noble 
rank — and to turn them into false and repugnant 
objects by reason of discordant repairs. This 
destruction would immediately cease if the school 
which has artistic culture became larger and more 
important. . . . There is very little in the methods 
of archteological research in other countries to give 
Italy any cause for envy. In these other countries 
excavations are directed not infrequently by philo- 
logists, or amateurs having only literary culture. 
Such direction must of necessity destroy much 
which, to be appreciated at its proper value, needs 
more extended training and knowledge. . . . Con- 
sidering the paucity of such records, these nations 
would appear to have sufficient inducement to pro- 
tect them. Owing, however, to the exuberant 
richness of its historic artistic remains, Italy more 
than any other has become a prey to the spoiler, 
and more than any other nation appears to be 
incapable of curbing the work of devastation. 

“ That some monuments of art of supreme im- 
portance still remain to us, and that the most 
sumptuous buildings cannot be pulled down or 
broken into fragments and made over to the 
foreigner, is not sufficient to procure us comfort. 
For a large part of that which formed the basis of 
the existence of the lordly summits of art and 
mounted up to them by steps, and through which 
the lowly aspirations of the Italian mind found 


utterance, has been carried away from the place 
where the ancient artificer had dedicated his work 
to the tutelar deities of our cities. 

“ It was not enough to uproot the flowers from 
the soil of Italy ; its buried strata were ransacked, 
as if it were an enemy’s country, to extract there- 
from whatever held out promise of gain. . . . 
Numerous examples of the most exquisite archaic 
art, taken in our own time from Italian sepulchres 
in Sabina, Piceno, and Umbria, are exhibited in 
foreign collections.” 

Comm. Boni also points out the loss occasioned 
by the severance of objects from their environment, 
such as the contents of cemeteries, skeletons, and 
funeral ornaments. 

Referring to his journey and its object, he says : 

“ During my journey I made notes as I travelled 
of everything that bore in any way on the excava- 
tions in the Forum, and I should like to have 
most of these notes published in a generally 
accessible form. It seems to me that the heart 
of the Urbs, the centre-point of diffusion of the 
whole Latin civilisation, should be, as it is in 
fact becoming, the centre of the studies connected 
therewith. It is a vast undertaking, but the 
wherewithal has been forthcoming for enterprises 
of not less magnitude. The monuments of Roman 
antiquity are dispersed over a very vast region, 
and scattered fragments lie beyond the limits of 
the Empire, but the interest in them is so wide- 
spread that I do not despair of efficient assistance. 

“ The publications I suggest will include critical 
editions of the classics, the treatises on history, 
mythology, numismatics, topography, and Roman 
art. My few contributions will form the first 
instalment, and to these (if I do not deceive myself) 
other publications will be added, acquired by 
purchase or by other means : 

“ Atlases and wall-maps to illustrate the extent 
and the changes of the ‘ limes ’ (ancient boundaries 
of the Empire), every road, and the site of each 
colony. 

“ Copies of Roman coins, and notably of medals 
representing the inauguration or the dedication of 
the forensic buildings. 

“ Casts of gems and pietre-dure wuth incised 
emblems, mottoes, mythological figures, or well- 
known portraits. 

“Photographs of all Roman monuments and 
architectural remains {ruderi), of all sculptured or 
pictorial relics in Europe, North Africa, or Asia 
Minor. 

“ Facsimiles of architectural designs and reliefs 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and re- 
productions of Renaissance paintings, engravings, 
and etchings. 

“ Photographs and engravings of any work of 
art inspired by Roman influence, and especially 
by forensic intercourse, until the fall of the 
Empire. 

“ Some of these collections do not require very 
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burdensome research. Others, of higher import- 
ance, will, I trust, be provided through the help of 
lovers of Roman antiquity. And as I should 
consider myself unworthy to make this request of 
others if I did not myself offer some contribution, 
I propose to arrange conferences and lectures in 
those countries which possess monuments and 
Roman colonies. I hope this may awaken in 
every mind a sense of emulation. 

“ The works which belong to Grfeco Italian 
thought appear to us at the present time much 
less remote than those which resulted from 
mediffival endeavour. Virgil was the poet’s guide, 
and the Renaissance was only an aspiration 
towards the antique world, where the social 
problems of to-day were not unknown ; and 
although Roman biographical history is in the 
habit of paying most attention to the strange 
peculiarities of some foreign imperial ruler, a 
surer history is sculptured on the scattered monu- 
ments and stamped on each coin, which tells us of 
the wisdom and knowledge of the ancients and of 
the ideal State to which the Roman legionary, 
though far from his birthplace and hearth, never- 
theless preserved his loyalty.” 

To make a beginning towards the realisation of 
these proposals Comm. Boni issues the following 
appeal : — 

“ To the Lovers of Roman Civilisation. 

“ To the Roman Forum, the centre of all public 
life in ancient Rome, come the admirers of the 
civic life of which it was the centre. 

“ The stratigraphic material now collected in the 
museum of the Forum, the drawings and models, 
the engravings and publications here at hand for 
every inquirer, will give stimulus to fresh research 
and to comparative study. 

“ Great facility would be given to such studies 
by photographs of the important monuments and 
architectural structures, such as roads, sepulchres, 
bridges, aqueducts, cisterns, walls, gates, sacrari, 
temples, arches, theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, 
baths, Ac., which are documentary evidence of the 
extent and power of the Empire, and reveal the 
influences which Roman life either exercised or 
was subjected to in the more distant colonies. 

“ To start such a comprehensive collection I 
ask assistance from every lover of the Roman 
‘civilta,’ from the heads of departments of culture 
and fine arts, from the officials and members of 
historic institutes ; of academies and societies, of 
archieological museums ; from the students cf 
classical antiquity, and from all those who will in 
the future be visitors to the museum, and can offer 
photographs or lend negatives or drawings of 
Roman buildings or ruins. 

“I should be grateful for even imperfect and 
small reproductions from the African or Oriental 
provinces where exploration is still incomplete. 


On the reverse side should be written an account 
of the building and locality, 

“ A volume will be kept near the exhibits to 
record the names of generous donors who, inspired 
by their reverence for Rome, have contributed 
towards this groundwork for a comprehensive roll 
of Roman monuments.” 

Too much reliance should not be placed upon 
mere photographic reproductions of buildings 
unless supplemented by anthropological and 
ethnographic details. 

Comm. Boni wants also photographs of the 
utensils of domestic life of peasant peoples of 
to-day, and of costumes. “ Little in this direction 
has been done by Italy, and if the camera does 
not quickly come to the rescue every trace of the 
costumes which differentiated the races will 
disappear, these often dating back to the very 
earliest beginnings of Italy.” He further an- 
nounces the preparation of catalogues of monu- 
ments intended as a guide in forming this Photo- 
graph Collection. 

One heartily wishes that Comm. Boni’s efforts 
to obtain records will be successful, and also that 
he may exert his influence against the unintelligent 
tampering with our old buildings either in the 
nature of wilful and unnecessary destruction or 
the still sadder destruction and falsification which 
takes place in the name of repair. Italy may be 
said to lead the van in the wise care of her classical 
remains. It is to be feared, however, that, whether 
wiser or less wise than other nations, with regard 
to Mediieval and Renaissance buildings which are 
still in use there is not infrequently more valour 
than discretion — though we have reason to believe 
that Comm. Boni is on the side of discretion, as 
is certainly to be inferred from his own words. 

John Hebb. 
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EEYIEWS. 

CENTEAL ASIAN AET. 

Old and New Archifecfure in Khiva, Bokhara, and 

Turkestan. By O. Otufsen. 4" Copenhagen, 1905. 

Price 15s. 7iet. [Thomas Toffs, 17 Old Queen Street, 

Westminster, S.IK.]. 

The title of this book promises so much, that 
one hailed it as probably the first step towai-ds 
the solution of problems of remote antiquity 
which have puzzled the student of Eastern archi- 
tecture. The vast territories of Central Asia seem 
to have been at some remote period of history the 
world’s cradle of art, and the exploration of one of 
its most active centres must, it would he thought, 
add inaterially to our present knowledge of the 
subject. In point of fact, however, this publica- 
tion, beyond showing more clearly the Iranian 
origin of the keramic surface work of Mooltan, 
Lahore, Delhi, and other places in India, adds 
little to what is already known. The oldest 
building now above ground in the regions dealt 
with is dontemporary with St. Mark’s, Venice, so 
that the word “ old ” means from the eleventh cen- 
tury upwards. The hook is well got up, the 
photographs and drawings carefully chosen and 
intelligently described, although commencing with 
a description of the most recent w'ork is unusual, 
and, in a more serious effort, might lead to con- 
fusion. 

The pitiless followers of the Prophet left not a 
vestige of what they found ; the country is swept 
as clean of archieological remains as a passage of 
locusts sweeps a country of green meat ! In like 
manner, in Gujerat, Kuttiawar, and other places, 
the invaders also killed and destroyed ; but in 
those regions architecture was a lithic art, and it 
remains to the credit of the conquerors that they 
recognised the beauty of much they had defaced 
as well as the artistic aptitude of the builders, so 
they employed the latter to construct mosques 
and tombs out of mounds of the most magnificent 
debris that probably ever existed ; in this way the 
materials of the older works were preserved. In 
Ahmedabad, Mohammedan columns can be seen 
composed of tw-o or even three Hindoo or Jain 
columns placed one above the other, and ove know 
that nearly all the material used in the construc- 
tion of this city was brought from Patan, the 
ancient Hindoo capital of Gujerat. In Central 
Asia, on the other hand, there is no stone ; all 
buildings are constructed of sun-dried earth, and 
as long as the exterior of such work is protected 
from wet, it is probably as permanent as buildings 
constructed of harder materials. 

The only structures now existing consist of 
mosques, tombs, madrissas, and palaces ; they are 
nearly all based on the one idea of a courtyard 
surrounded by apartments, and all are ornamented 
either with plaster enrichments or with glazed 


tiles applied to the surface. It is interesting to 
note in this connection how, when this art passed 
into India, it was modified by the inlaid marble- 
work. In Mooltan and Lahore, where the mate- 
rials are similar to those of Central Asia, numerous 
examples exist, and, as far south-east as Gwalior 
and Dattia, glazed tile- work was made use of as an 
exterior decoration. 

Mr. Olufsen points out that the keramic sur- 
faces are treated in two different ways. In the 
one mode, probably the most ancient, the patterns 
are formed of tesserae about one inch square fitted 
in like mosaics ; in the other, the patterns are 
painted on tiles about a centimetre square, like 
much of the modern tile-work. In Lahore a third 
mode was practised, probably in imitation of the 
marble inlays of Delhi and Agra. The leaves and 
flowers of the floral w’ork w'ere shaped before 
being fired, and then laid whole or in two or three 
pieces on a ground of toned white (kaolin quartz 
with a touch of cobalt oxide) or yellow (antimony). 
It seems possible that some of the soft-lead blue- 
green glazes (oxide of copper) w'ere fired on the 
work itself. Soft-lead glazes can be fired under 
muffles formed of two or three layers of bratties 
(dried cow-dung) over a metal frame like an in- 
verted clothes-basket. Whether such a process 
ever existed it is difficult now to determine, but 
pieces of vitrified green, about the thickness of an 
egg-shell, can still be seen adhering to a mass of 
apparently quartz plaster without joints of any 
kind. If in a country where sunshine is the normal 
state of the weather a building wholly covered 
with faience has a beautiful appearance, there 
seems to be no reason why buildings so decorated 
should not hok even better in our dingy and 
smoky towns. Faience, used as faience, is certainly 
more truthful than when it is made to imitate 
stone. The great difficulty seems to be in the 
selection of colours. If the tones are too high the 
building has an undecided, washed-out appear- 
ance ; if too low the contrasts are generally too 
violent. Nearly all the attempts at faience ex- 
teriors, both in England and on the Continent, 
fail from one or other of these reasons. 

The painted stucco made use of when buildings 
have to be finished cheaply is not to be com- 
mended. Many of the patterns are intricate and 
beautiful, but this style of work, if it is like 
similar examples in India, is coarse and bizarre. 
The woodwork is in every way excellent, most of 
the doors are richly ornamented with those intri- 
cate “all-over’’ patterns of Arabian art which 
testify so eloquently to the patience and industry 
of the Eastern workman. 

It may be hoped, now that the enterprise of 
Eussia has opened out these vast territories to the 
possibility of scientific exploration, that excava- 
tions will be made along the great central trade 
lines. Fergus.son wa.s the first to call atten- 
tion to the great similarity of the arts of China 
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and Egypt, while Indian traditions invariably point 
to China as the great art centre of ancient civilisa- 
tion. At present such conjectures are merely specu- 
lative ; but it is not impossible that while we are 
moaning over the loss of the world’s art cradle in 
the buried island of Atlantis, that cradle may never 
have been lost, but is here at hand in that most 
wonderful of all countries, China. 

E. F. Chisholm. 


GAEDEN CITIES. 

Garden Cities in Theorij and Practice : being an Ampli- 
fication of a Paper on “ The Potentialities of Applied 
Science in a Garden City," read before Section F of 
the British Association. By A. B. Sennett. 2 vols. 
8o. Bond. 1905. [Bemrose it Sons, Ltd., 4 Snoic Hill, 
E.C.] 

Garden Cities in Theory and Practice is a work 
consisting of two large volumes. A lengthy 
introduction deals with the moral and economic 
justification of the “ Garden City ” movement, and 
incidentally touches upon some other interesting 
social problems. A good deal of engineering in- 
formation is included in the work that will prove 
useful to architects. Due attention is also given 
to the architecture and laying out of garden cities. 
The author, who very fully discusses the general 
disposition of one of these cities, is in favour of the 
adoption of a rectilinear plan. As he justly points 
out, the circular plan increases the difficulties of 
development, and, by restricting the range of vision 
in the thoroughfares to the length of a chord, 
makes extensive vistas impossible. The author 
has something new to say on the plotting out of 
land, and recommends hexagonal plots as being 
more advantageous than rectangular sites. In the 
industrial village the author plans several of these 
hexagonal plots between two roads. This method 
of plotting, however, would probably involve diffi- 
culties with local building authorities. Flat con- 
crete roofs are generally recommended. It is 
pointed out that such roofs enable a more even 
temperature to be maintained within the building, 
and are a boon to the occupants by permitting of 
a roof garden. Much is said in favour of kitchens 
on the roof on the score of good light and ventila- 
tion. The service to dining-room would of course 
be facilitated by a lift, which could also be used for 
hoisting goods left by the tradesmen. It should 
be remembered, however, that in small houses all 
the servants occupy the kitchen, and where this is 
on the roof the duty of answering visitors at the 
front door would be rather laborious. Amongst 
the vast amount of general information given in the 
work are particulars of Port Sunlight and Bourne- 
ville. Many illustrations of cottages in these 
villages, and of cottages in some of the superior 
continental villages, are included. The author 
discusses in detail most of the things having any 
connection with garden cities : municipal buildings. 


allotment gardens, creches, locomotion, physical 
culture, recreation, education, all coming in for a 
share of his attention. 

Sydney W. Ceanfield. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YOEKSHIEE SOCIETY. 

At the rooms of the above Society, on Thursday, 
the 25th January, Mr. A. Needham Wilson read a 
Paper on the “ Architecture of Southern France,” 
Mr. H. S. Chorley in the chair. The lecturer 
said : “ I propose to deal with the influences which 
governed the production and development of archi- 
tecture after the withdrawal of Eoman domination 
in the south of France, and particularly in 
Provence. A student visiting the south of France 
for the first time cannot fail to be struck by the 
examples of Eomanesque architecture more than 
by anything else, and in Provence he will be 
bewildered by the impression that no intermediate 
styles seem to bridge the gap between the degene- 
rate Eomanesque and the late Gothic, or even the 
Eenaissance. To deal with the subject as a whole 
would hardly come within the scope of a single 
Paper, and with your permission I will deal in parti- 
cular with the Eomanesque in Provence. May I be 
pardoned if I dip briefly into history ? But a rough 
outline is necessary on which to base the other 
aspects of the subject.” The lecturer then dealt 
with the occupation of Provence by the Eomans, 
the influence of the Franks, the rapid advancement 
of learning and arts under the Emperor Charle- 
magne, and the permanent state of civil war. 
“ There remains the ecclesiastical aspect : I will 
not stay to dwell upon the part that Arles has 
played in the history of the Church, on Constan- 
tine, or on the Church Councils ; rather let me 
emphasise the noble part played by the Church 
during the horrible centuries which preceded the 
Renaissance of the eleventh century. Having 
now sketched the conditions and influences under 
which these isolated religious communities existed, 
we must glance at the architecture which they 
produced. As Yiollet-le-Duc says : ‘ The frag- 
ments of architecture which remain to us of the 
sixth and seventh centuries are but pale reflections 
of the Roman art, often of debris thrown together 
haphazard by unskilful workmen executing masonry 
and brickwork with much difficulty.’ In Provence, 
as well as in its vicinity, many buildings appear 
to incorporate Roman fragments ; we are told 
that these are slavish copies, but it would be 
wrong to jump to too hasty a conclusion on the 
point. There are some typical examples, as the 
porches of Notre-Dame at Avignon, and at Aix in 
Provence, which appear to bear the stamp of 
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Roman work ; but a little consideration will show 
us that they are only slavish copies. But, coming 
nearer, we find a delicacy of execution which seems 
to indicate that they are either genuine Roman 
fragments or copies by craftsmen who were 
certainly not ignorant of traditional training ; 
also the positions occupied by these fragments 
frequently indicate an incongruity of treatment 
quite incompatible with original work. One of 
the first problems which confronted the Proven9als 
was the covering of their buildings. The country 
produced no suitable timber, but stone in plenty. 
The school of Provence contented itself with the 
simple pointed barrel vault over narrow, low naves, 
only trusting to the massiveness of the walls to 
resist the thrust, or, where aisles were adopted, 
formed a kind of continuous flying buttress, and 
raising the wall over the arcades sufiflciently to be 
pierced with windows.” The lecture was illus- 
trated by numerous sketches. Mr. Butler Wilson, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
that he noted with pleasure the individuality of 
the architecture of Provence, and the way they had 
overcome the difficulties by purely local materials. 
Mr. A. E. Kirk seconded, and Messrs. Chorley and 
Hope supported the resolution, which was carried. 

G. Ernest Re.^son. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

At the meeting of this Society held on the 
25th January Mr. C. F. Innocent delivered a 
lecture on “ English Renaissance Architecture, 
1650 to 1700,” illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. 
W. J. Hale presided. The lecturer first explained 
the smaller local buildings of the period, and 
showed that they were still in their details Jacobean, 
with mullioned and transomed windows and label 
moulds and strings. It was only in a certain stiff- 
ness and formality in the arrangement of the parts 
that there was a difference from the work of the 
preceding period. Walkley Old Hall was an ex- 
ample of this. In remote districts, such as the 
Little Don Valley, Gothic details still lingered on, 
even until the early years of the eighteenth century; 
and the porch of Midhope Church was an example 
of this. There was thus less than half a century 
in this district between the last of the Gothic 
work and the first building of the Gothic revival : 
the Ravenfield Church, de.signed in 1756 by John 
Carr, of Y^ork. During this period English garden 
design attained its greatest perfection under the 
influence of the great French garden designer, Le 
Notre, and the period was interesting as being that 
of the transition from the formal to the landscape 
school of gardening. The walled-in gardens and 
courtyards of Eyam and Derwent Halls were 
examples of the earlier idea ; and the spacious 
garden at Sprotbro’ Hall, which was built in the 
reign of Charles II., was a fine example of the 


Restoration period. The great houses of the neigh- 
bourhood were naturally much purer in their style 
than the smaller, and Chatsworth House, designed 
by Talman, the rival of Wren, and the most 
important building erected in the neighbourhood 
during the period, was pure Renaissance, and ex- 
hibited no trace of Jacobean design. It was 
difficult to reabse that Eyam Hall was only a 
few years earlier in date than Chatsworth, but 
such is the case. At the end of the seventeenth 
century the people of Sheffield indulged in a new 
Town Hall. The accounts had been preserved 
by the Town Trustees, and the cost of the build- 
ing appears to have been about £300. The hall 
stood at the church gates, across what now is 
the bottom of Church Street, and was pulled down 
a century ago. The doorway now preserved in 
Weston Park had been supposed, without any 
evidence, to have been the entrance of the hall. 
In this district during the period, the use of 
timber-work for outer walls was given up, and 
in the south, where good building stone was not 
so plentiful, great advances in the use of brick- 
work were made under the influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The necessary re-building 
of London after the Great Fire of 1666 gave 
Wren his opportunity, and, in addition to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, halls of the City companies, and 
other buildings, Wren rebuilt fifty of the burnt 
churches. The lecturer concluded with a general 
description and analysis of these most interesting 
buildings, in which, for the first time and with 
complete success, the requirements of Protestant 
worship were met. At the conclusion, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded, on the proposition 
of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. J, B. Mitchell- 
Withers, and supported by Messrs. H. L. Paterson, 
J. W. Green, and the Chairman. 


MINUTES. YII. 

At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1905-06, held Monday, 5th February 1906, at 8 p.ni. — 
Present, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, 
41 Fellows (including 16 members of the Council), 49 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous visitors — the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 22nd January 1906 [p. 180] were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

Count Plunkett, Hon. Associate, attending for the first 
time since his election, was formally admitted by the Pre- 
sident, and signed the Register. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
John Pollard Seddon, Fellow, moved, and it was thereupon 
resolved, that a letter be sent on behalf of the Institute to 
the widow and family sympathising with them in the loss 
they had sustained, and expressing the appreciation of the 
Institute for the merit and work of its late distinguished 
Fellow. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the Charter 
and By-laws, were recommended for election — viz. As 
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FELLOWS (28) : Albert Thomas Butler (Halesowen) ; 
Henry Arthur Cheers ; Ha^ry Sitlney Curry (Newcastle- 
on-Tynel ; W. Ellison Fenwicke (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; 
Matthew Garbutt [A. 1892] ; John Hall (Sunderland) ; 
James Henderson (Sunderland) ; Matthew Homer Gra- 
ham (Xewcastle-on-Tyne) ; Philip Mainwaring Johnston ; 
Ernest William Marshall [A. 1897] ; Thomas Henry 
Nowell Parr ; Philip Edward Pilditeh, F.S.I. ; William 
Dymock Pratt (Nottingham); Winter Hargi-eaves Raffles; 
George Ransome [A. 1880] (South Africa) ; Thomas Robert 
Richards ; Stafl'ord Denison Robins (Newcastle) ; John 
Sansom (Liskeard) ; Herbert Arnold Satchell [A. 1888 ; 
Institute Medallist {Essaijs) 1888] ; Walter Scott-Deakin 
(Shrewsbury); Harry Sirr [A. 1888; Institute Medallist 
(Essays) 1883] ; Willie Swinton Skinner (Bristol) ; William 
Stewart; Arthur Sykes [A. 1888; Soane Medallist 1889]; 
John Aliek Thomas ; Arthur Edmund Thompson ; Thomas 
Francis Tickner (Coventry) ; Arthur Edward Watson 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne). -\s ASSOCIATES (41);* Arthur 
Willmott Addison [Special Examinatioii] (Cambridge) ; 
Andrew Danskine Aitken [Prohatio^ier 1904, Student 
1904] (Airdrie, N.B.); James Hutcheson de Caynoth Bal- 
lardie [Probationer 1895. Student 1900] ; Joseph Boyle [Pro- 
bationer 1898, Student 1901] (Bolton) ; James Ellis Braith- 
waite [Probationer 1900, Student 1902] (Leeds) ; Sydney 
Bridges [Probationer 1898, Student 1901]; Albert Edward 
Bullock Probationer 1900, Student 1902] ; Michael Bunney 
[Special Examination]-. John Cocker [Probutroiier 4901, 
Student 1903] (Altrincham) ; Tanas Tattourd Gumming 
[Probationer 1899, Student 1902]; Ernest John Dixon 
[Probationer 189d, Student 1900] ; Bertram Drummond 
[Probationer 1897, Student 1901] ; Frank Dyer [Probationer 

1898, Student 1903] (Manchester) ; Thomas Speirs Fraser 
[Probationer 1890. Student 1895] (Cardross, Dumbarton- 
shire); WilliamCurtis Green [Special Pa-antiHation]; Ernest 
Llewellyn Hampshire [1‘iobationer 1899. Stiulent 1901] ; 
George Hanson [Probationer 1901, Student 1902] (Halifax) ; 
Charles Henry Holden [Special Examination] ; Adam 
Hunter [Special Examination] (Colwyn Bay) ; Alexander 
Hay Lanront [Probationer 1902, Student 1903] (Edin- 
bui'gh) ; Leonard William Crandall Lorden [Special Ex- 
amination] ; Walter Kingsley McDermott [Probationer 
1903, Student 1903]; William Percy Mart [Probationer 
1897, Student 1903j iKingsbridge, S. Devon) ; Daniel 
Mitchell [Probationer 1901, Student 1902]; Henry .Alfred 
Moon [Special Examination] ; Geoffrey Morland [Piobu- 
tivnei 1901, Student 1904]; Henry Stanley Morran [Pio- 
bationei 1901, Student 1903] (.Auckland, N.Z.] ; Albert 
Robert Myers [Special Examination] (Edinburgh) ; Albert 
Carr Xotley [Probationer 1.898, Student 1900] (Surrey) ; 
Dominic Mary O'Connor. B..A., B.E. [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1903]; .Alfred James Peyto [Special Examina- 
tion : Stanley Churchill Ramsey [Probationer 1899, Stu- 
dent 19021 ; AVilliam Henry Riley [Probationer 1903, Stu- 
dent 190-1] (Leicester) ; Herbert Ryle [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1901] ; Dugald Alexander Shaw [Special Exami- 
nation'. ; James Hughan Shearer [Probationer 1900, Stu- 
dent 1901] (Exeter) ; Percy Montague Stratton [Probationer 
1901, .Sfadenf 1902] ; .John Reynolds Sykes [Probationer 

1899. Student 1902] ; Percy Turner [Special Examination] 
(Bradford): JIarcus Oswald Type, F.S.I. [Special Exami- 
nation] (Birmingham); Reginald Francis AVheatly, B.A. 
[Probationer 1901, Student 1903] ; Edmund Charles Morgan 
AVillmott [Probationer 1900, Student 190;4] ; Leonard 
Sutton Wood, B.Sc. [Probationer 1904, Student 1904]; 
Henry Edward Woodsend [Probationer 1900, Student 
1902] (Nottingham). 

The President announced that the Council proposed 
to submit to His Majesty the King the name of Sir 


* All the candidates for Associatesbip passed the 
Qualifying Examination November 1905. 


Lawrence -Alma-Tadema, R.A., F.S.A. [H.F.], as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 1906. 

Mr. John AV. Simpson [P.] delivered a Ckiticism of the 
AVorks scbmiited for the Prizes .\sd Studentships 

1906. 

The presentation of prizes was made by the President 
in accordance with the Deed of Award, and the various 
Students introduced, as follows : — 

Essay Med.vl. 

Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas to 
Mr. AA^alter Hindes Godfrey. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Martin Shaw 
Briggs. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Albert E. Bullock. 
Measured Drawings Medae. 

Institute Silver Medal and Ten Guineas to Mr. Albert 
Edwin Poley. 

Institute Silver Sledal and Ten Guineas to Mr. George 
.John Coombs. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Percy AVells 
Lovell. 

Soane Medaleion. 

The iledallion to Mr. Walter S. George. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas to Mr. 
Robert Atkinson. 

Owen Jones Studentship. 

Certificate to Mr. Charles Gascoyne, Oiven Jones 
Student 1906. 

Five Guineas to Mr. AA’. J. Davies. 

Five Guineas to Mr. A. D. Nicholson. 

Five Guineas to Mr. A. R. H. Jackson. 

Pugin Studentship. 

Mr. G. Drysdale introduced as the Puyin Student 
1906. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Jordan Green. 

Tite Prize. 

Certificate to Mr. Alick George Horsnell. 

Medal of Merit to Mr. Charles Bulman Pearson. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Cecil Laurence 
AA’right. 

-Authuu Cites Prize. 

Forty Guineas to .Air. John Hatton JIarkham. 

Grissell Goed Medal, 

The Medal and Ten Guineas to Mr. George Nott. 
-A.shpitee Prize. 

Books value t'lO to Mr. John Hatton Markham, 
Ashpitel Prizeman. 

Special Prize of Books value tTO to Mr. Albert 
Robert Myers. 

Soane AIedal 1904. 

£50 (second moiety) to Mr. F. J. Hort i. 

Godwin Bursary 1905. 

Medal and t'30 (second instalment) to Mr. F. R. 
Hiorns. 

Pugin Studentship 1905. 

Medal and £40 to Mr. Edward Garratt. 

The President delivered an .Addrf.ss to Students, and a 
vote of thanks, moved by Mr. Edmund Gosse, LL.D., and 
seconded by Professor F. M. Simpson IP.], was carried by 
acclamation. ' ' ’’ 

The President announced that a Special General Meeting, 
summoned in accordance with Section 22 of the Charter) 
would be held on Tuesday, 20th February, when a Resolution 
would be moved from the Chair respecting the purchase 
by the Institute of a freehold site in Portland Place and 
the erection thereon of premises for the Institute. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Jleeting separated 
at 9.45 p.m. 
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FUENITUEE. By E. Guy Dawber [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th February 1906. 

P UENITUEE has been so exhaustively dealt with during the past few years in books, 
magazines, and newspapers, that it is difficult to approach the subject from any new 
standpoint. In the time at my disposal it is not possible to do more than briefly 
trace its development in England from the Middle Ages to the present day, and no attempt 
has been made to deal with it from the archeological or the collector's point of view. It 
has for most of us an interest beyond the mere appreciation of its beauty, and is so 
closely interwoven with the habits and customs of past ages, and so clearly exemplifies the 
manners and tastes of the time, that its interest is almost human. The carving and 
ornamentation of the various pieces, the skill with which they are constructed, and the 
materials of which they are made, ail claim our careful study and regard. 

Furniture for domestic use was generally made of wood, and, therefore, to attempt 
to follow the history and continuity of design throughout the Middle Ages is almost 
impossible owing to the scantiness of the material at our disposal ; but from manuscript 
illustrations we find nearly all the examples down to the middle of the sixteenth century 
of an ecclesiastical character, or what we regard as such, though of course, like the 
architecture of that time, it was the mere vernacular in every-day use. 

Thi’oughout each successive period the style of the furniture followed that of the 
architecture, and if any special piece was required, the same craftsman who built the church, 
monastery or castle, made it, or at any rate had such control that in character and detail it 
assimilated with the building. A glance therefore at any ancient piece will enable us, from 
its construction, material, and detail, to tell the country and period to which it belonged. 
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Much furniture in these times — the Middle Ages — was of a permanent character, fitted 
into and forming part of the actual structure, and the remainder was confined to simple forms, 
such as stools, benches, chests, and tables, with heavier pieces in the way of buffets, cabinets, 
and presses. The same materials were used for making furniture as for fitting up the 
buildings, and so it comes about that certain furniture is invariably associated with a certain 
material. Furniture followed the evolution of architecture, and every change in one was 
reflected in the other ; to trace, therefore, these changes in detail is to write the history of 
both. 

Household furniture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was characterised by 
simplicity and stability of construction, and, as much of it had to be shifted from one castle to 
another when any great personage moved, its supply was necessarily limited, and rooms were 
consequently sparingly furnished. Great armouries and court cupboards formed the chief 
pieces in the halls of large establishments ; stools and chests were the principal seats, and 
began as early as the fourteenth century to be fitted with upright backs and arm pieces — 
a survival of which is still occasionally seen in the old settles in country inns and farm- 
houses in the northern counties — Yorkshire and Westmorland especially. For a long 
period the craftsman was influenced by the architecture of the building, and he borrowed 
all required detail for his decoration from either the structure, metal-work, or textiles. In 
wrought-iron work especially, the locks, hinges, and handles of furniture were often marvels 
of skill. 

Before tapestry became common in large houses the walls of rooms were often painted 
to imitate it, a style of decoration which lasted until the general introduction of panelling. 
Tapestry, from very early times, was used for the walls of superior apartments. It hung 
from a series of hooks under the ceiling down to the floor, and generally over the doors as 
well, being pushed aside when entering or leaving a room. Like most of the furniture of 
this period it was removable, and in large establishments one servant, called the “ upholder,” 
was appointed to superintend its hanging. 

For many years much of the manufactured pieces of furniture came from abroad, and 
for long afterwards the influx of foreign workmen from Italy and the Netherlands hindered 
the development of a distinctive and national taste ; up to the close of the sixteenth 
century there was hardly a definite and decided tradition. After the design of furniture began 
to break through its ecclesiastical environment, when the Eenaissance in Italy had developed 
in England, then we find a real national style gradually being evolved. 

The most common kind of seats at this time were the “joyned” or framed stools, 
settles, and long benches. The tables, which a century previous were plain boards laid 
upon trestles, were now often richly carved with heavy turned and moulded legs, gene- 
rally covered with elaborate embroideries, velvets, and satins, fringed and emblazoned 
with arms in silver and gold. The foot rails were important features in these old dining 
tables, as in the chairs, for they not only added much to their strength and rigidity, but they 
kept the feet from the damp rushes with which the floors were generally strewn. Chairs 
during all this period — the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
— were still scarce, and only found in the more prosperous households, and reserved for the 
heads of the family. 

Gradually the furniture became richer, great cabinets of oak inlaid with ivory, ebony and 
other woods were frequent, and the common chests which for centuries past had been the 
general repository for articles of all kinds, now became highly ornamental. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, when the use of plaster for decorative purposes was 
coming into use, nearly all rooms were panelled, and carving and inlay were often used. 
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At Hardwick Hall and Sizargh Castle in Westmorland, the rooms were panelled in oak inlaid 
with ebony and holly in geometric designs, a treatment adopted in a similar manner in the 
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furniture of the period. Furniture generally was just feeling the Renaissance influence, and 
though its forms were severe and unyielding, and strongly tinged with architectural design 
and detail, yet in the houses of the wealthy, at any rate, the sumptuous hangings, tapestries, 
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damasks, and velvets, made up a picture of lavish display and colour, of which we can form 
but slight conception. Chairs in particular, though severe in form and outline, depended a 
great deal on carving for their effect, and pillows and cushions for comfort. 

Practically all furniture in England at this period was made of oak, and though other 
woods were introduced by foreigners — ^the Flemish settlers, in particular, using ebony, walnut, 
cypress, and cherrywood — oak continued to be the favourite material. Perhaps the most con- 
structively perfect period of English furniture was the end of the sixteenth and first half of 
the seventeenth centuries, and though it was based almost entirely on classical influences and 
detail, and the outlines may suggest extraneous origin, it retained a character essentially 
English, and soon lost any trace of foreign influence. The workmanship was of the best, the 
construction admirable, and framed in a manner calculated to withstand the roughest usage. 
The old court cupboard now becomes the elaborate cabinet, with folding doors below, recessed 
upper part and overhanging top, with turned and moulded pendants— the whole richly 
moulded, carved, and inlaid — often framed into the panelling and treated as a structural 
part of the room. 

The chairs, whether arm or single, were framed with four, six, seven, and sometimes 
eight rails to the legs, the bottom ones close down on the floor — to enable the feet to be kept 
off’ the damp stones. As boarded floors came into fashion the front rails were raised or 
omitted, to give more freedom to the feet. All the horizontal pieces were tenoned into the 
uprights and pinned with oak pegs, and the whole put together with a degree of strength and 
rigidity truly wonderful, and admirably adapted to the material they were made of. 

Many of the chairs, the arm ones in irarticular, were very elaborate, with carved backs, 
rails, and turned or moulded legs, with names, dates, and emblems cut upon them, the 
carving generally consisting of a series of interlacing or geometrical patterns, cut with 
a “ parting ” tool, or with a design outlined and sunk some sixteenth of an inch, and 
coloured. 

Of the single chairs, the three kinds best known are the A’orkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lancashire types. The Yorkshire one shows the peculiar arched and cusped work, with the 
small turned pendants and shafts planted on the side rails. The Derbyshire chairs are very 
similar, from the seat downwards, but are differently treated in the backs. The cross rails are 
straight, and between them two or three arches are introduced, divided by neatly turned 
spindles, with split ones, as in the Yorkshire chairs, planted on the sides. This, indeed, is 
one very characteristic detail of the -Jacobean period. Turned work, at first coarse and heavy, 
for table legs, balusters, and newels, Ac., had been in use for years ; and now small turned 
spindles in oak or ebony, with round or acorn-shaped terminations, were split and laid on the 
sides and rails, and turned drops were added below tables, chairs, and cabinets. The fashion 
was copied from abroad, as this treatment was common in France and the Netherlands during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The so-called Lancashire chairs, again, are some- 
what like those of Y’orkshire and Derbyshire, but the backs are generally higher and filled 
in at the top with a solid panel. Endless varieties were based on these models, and in all 
parts of the country widely varying designs are met with, though in the main lines they 
follow these types. 

During the reign of Charles I., and indeed for many years previous, velvets, brocades, 
satins, and stuff’s, had been imported from Venice and abroad, and much furniture from Italy 
as well as the Netherlands. Knole, in Kent, contains many Jacobean examples covered in 
their original material, and the peculiar X-shaped chairs, made specially for the visit of James I., 
covered with crimson silk velvet embroidered with gold, were doubtless based on Venetian 
models, although the type had been in use in this country for many years previous. The 
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Eestoration in 1660 of Charles II., who brought with him a foreign wife and the manners 
and tastes of a strange court, caused a further influx of furniture and workmen from Holland, 
Flanders, Spain, and France ; and to this we owe a great deal of the mixed character and 
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diversity of style so prevalent in the latter half of the seventeenth century, indeed in many 
cases it is almost impossible to determine the nationality of the various pieces. 

Up to this time, however, in England, chairs, tables, and cabinets were nearly always 
constructed with straight framings, the legs, stretchers, and I’ails were always straight, if we 
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except the furniture based upon Italian models. Towards the close of the century, the 
spiral twisted legs, adopted from Flanders, came into fashion, and the plain circular turned 
ones fell into disuse. Furniture gradually begins to lose its rigid lines ; and the influence, 
sometimes gi-otesque, of the Dutch cabinet-makers becomes evident. The legs very slowly develop 
into well-defined knees, and become cabriole legs, which before this time had not been seen in 
England— a fashion which soon usurped the old square framed supports, and became universal. 
Though the old style of furniture lingered in country districts for nearly another fifty 
years, yet the character was entirely altered. 

As a rule, at this early period, the backs of chairs were formed of a wide cut, and shaped 
centre splat, at first jar-shaped, and later pierced and carved, placed between side uprights 
and connected at the top by either a straight or shaped rail. The raised and elaborate 
top of Charles II. ’s time sinks into simple curves, and the carved-oak period passes, never 
to return. 

Carving, to a great extent, at this time— the beginning of the eighteenth century — was 
sparingly used, the tendency being towards greater lightness and grace of line in furniture. A 
delicate shell ornament was carved on the knee of the leg, the foot being sometimes modelled 
after a lion’s or eagle’s claw, and the wide curved and hollowed centre panel of the back was 
decorated with a shell at the top and delicately inlaid with marquetry. 

Marquetry is one of the distinguishing characteristics of late Dutch seventeenth century 
furniture, and when treated in a quiet and simple manner was very pleasing ; but although it 
became the fashion for some years in this country, and chairs, cabinets, clock cases, and 
indeed all surfaces, offered opportunities for the new style of decoration, it never took a firm 
root, and after a few years died out. 

Furniture was often entirely veneered with walnut or mahogany, upon an oak or sycamore 
backing, and, although mahogany is said to have been discovered by Sir Walter Ealeigh in 
1595, it was only now being used in a tentative and experimental way. 

In a paper of this sort it is hardly more than iiossible to touch upon the influences that 
gradually changed the styles of furniture in England ; but, broadly speaking, it may be said to 
follow the contemporary architecture of the time, and in the eighteenth century this was so 
marked that many schools of craftsmen and cabinet-makers based their designs almost 
exclusively on the models of the leading architects of the day. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century. Sir Christopher Wren had been for some 
years rebuilding London after the Great Fire, and had gathered around him a school of designers 
and carvers whose influence upon furniture makers was very marked. It was the age of con- 
structive joinery and beautiful carving, and whether in oak or deal one single style and 
tradition permeated the whole country. 

The broken and curved pediments over doors and chimney-pieces, and the carving of 
Grinling Gibbons, soon caught the popular taste, and found an echo in the cabinets and 
furniture of the time. The acanthus leaf, so common upon the knees of the table and chair 
legs, and the shell on the upi>er rail of the backs, are both directly borrowed from architec- 
tural details ; indeed, the scallop shell, so identified with Queen Anne furniture, can be traced 
back to very early days. It was used in Classic and Eenaissance times for the inverted tops of 
cylindrical niches, for water basins, for fountains, as decorative backgrounds for busts and 
vases, and was a favourite ornament in later French work and throughout the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century in this country. 

At this time we see how marked was the influence of architecture on interior decoration 
and furniture ; the architect was the chief director in all matters of style, proportion, and 
arrangement, until a great deal of the actual furniture was designed by him. It is not 
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too much to claim that the classic spirit, so predominant throughout the furniture of the 
eighteenth century, is mainly attributable to the influence of architects. 

The name of Chippendale first became known about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and though his work at the time was but little thought of, yet now it holds almost a unique 
position. His first book was published in 1754, and in reading it we cannot help admiring 
the power he possessed of combining the seeming incongruities of the so-called French, Gothic, 
and Chinese styles which were then so fashionable, and in making out of them pleasing and 
harmonious pieces of furniture, and imparting to them such symmetry and dignity. We see 
in his work how all his effect was obtained from outline and carving only, for though inlay, 
veneer, and painting had long been in use, he discarded them altogether, and worked in the 
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solid mahogany. But he did not, as so many suppose, originate a style ; he only carried on the 
existing traditions of the day and clothed them in fresh detail of his own, or borrowed from 
other sources. 

In his chairs, for which he will always be noted, the broad seat and carved back, which 
were his strongest features, had been in use in England for more than half a century, and 
chairs almost identical in outline had been made by unknown men all over the country. His 
Chinese chairs, based upon the fashion familiarised by Sir William Chambers, with square 
underframing and rails, are similar in construction to those of the earlier Jacobean period, 
and show how loth the makers were to lose hold upon the traditions of the past. 

At this time the country was full of excellent cabinet-makers, and the taste for everything 
of the new or French fashion was in the air ; and by publishing a book upon work with 
which doubtless many of his contemporaries were familiar, Chippendale has gained a 
reputation and notoriety which perhaps is hardly deserved ; for though he crystallised the 
floating ideas of the day and published them as designs, yet he cannot certainly be credited 
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with their entire originality. It is difficult to get over the fact that it is impossible to identify 
any of the designs published in his books with executed pieces. That he was a most able 
craftsman, a superb carver, and a clever and ingenious draughtsman, everyone will admit ; but 
it is open to question whether it is right to attribute to him the originating of the style that 
now bears his name. 

At this period a great many books were published of designs for furniture by both 
architects and cabinet-makers, all more or less trade catalogues — Mathias Lock, Copeland, 
Ince and Mayhew, Mainwaring, and many others. These were issued broadcast all over 
England, and to their influence must be attributed much of the furniture then made ; but in 
country districts it was simplified, and, though following the new fashion, the construction and 
tradition of the earlier work were much adhered to. Chairs and tables in particular are 
frequently met with in widely difterent parts of the country, some plain and others elaborately 
carved, clearly showing that the same designs and patterns were common property amongst 
the cabinet-makers of the time, who embellished them or not as they felt inclined. The 
earlier chairs had claw and ball feet, cabriole legs, and the acanthus leaf, the successor 
of the shell, upon the knees, and very often the little “ forget-me-not ” flower - so used 
by Grinling Gibbons —worked into the back in several places. Towards the middle of the 
century we find the square legs in favour, and the carving confined almost exclusively to 
the backs. 

Now, whatever we may think to-day of the general design of Chippendale and his fellow- 
workers, there is no doubt that these famous cabinet-makers thoroughly appreciated the 
proper limits within which carving, as applied to furniture, should be confined. Lowness of 
relief, adaptation to the structural lines, the employment of a maximum of plain surface 
with a minimum of carving, are all strongly marked characteristics of the work of this period. 
There is nothing to catch or destroy the dress, or projecting to hurt the occupant. Close- 
grained, hard mahogany was the material almost universally employed ; and so the extreme 
delicacy and fineness of the carving suggest this material alone, and would be impossible of 
application to oak, as to any of the softer kinds of wood. 

I do not want to weary you with an attempt to trace step by step the various changes 
that took place in the forms and details of furniture at this time, but there art a few men who 
stand out pre-eminent before their fellows, and who influenced the style of their time to such 
an extent that I feel constrained to speak of them. 

Shearer was one of the first to recognise the value of satinwood, which he used either 
solid or veneered, and also that of many other rare woods for inlay and marquetry. He, 
perhaps, was the one man who was not carried away by the prevailing taste for the French 
style, and kept to his aim of providing good, solid, beautiful furniture for everyday people. 
His furniture is practical, sensible, and ingenious, and always worthy of admiration. 

Heppelwhite may, perhaps, be entitled to be called the originator of a style, as there is a 
distinctiveness and character about his work, and a pre-eminently English feeling that makes 
it stand out from that of the many cabinet-makers who were his contemporaries. His work 
is altogether lighter and less cumbrous than that of Chippendale, and though, perhaps, 
lacking the power of invention and dignity of appearance so associated with the work of 
the latter, yet, without doubt, his is the one style that had more to do with influencing the 
taste of the day than any other. The name will always be associated with the shield and 
heart-shaped back chairs with the straight tapering legs, and though he occasionally adhered 
to the now traditional cabriole legs, yet his preference lay for simpler and more direct 
forms. He also favoured the employment of painted and japanned work to harmonise with 
the colour and decoration of rooms. The delicately carved husks, feathers, knots and 
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ribands are characteristic of his style, and are found in some form or other in nearly all his 
pieces of furniture. 

Particular mention must be made of the brothers Adam, and of Robert especially, who was, 
perhaps, as great a designer of furniture as any in the century. The strict formality of Robert’s 
designs can be traced to his classical training, and researches with his brother in Spalatro, and 
to him must be attributed the credit of having introduced the elegant refinement that marks 
the furniture of his time. The name of the brothers was so far-reaching that at one time hardly 
a house of any pretension was built or decorated without their co-operation. With Pergolesi, 
Cipriani, and Angelica Kautfmann they worked a great deal, and, like other architects, published 
books of their designs for decorative fittings and furniture, which, without doubt, assisted in 
educating and forming the public taste of this period. Their furniture was designed not only 
for the room, but for particular positions in the room ; and the fireplaces especially, with the 
beautiful chimney-pieces, delicately inlaid and exquisitely carved, with their tall mirrors over 
and attendant girandoles, make most effective pieces of decoration. There is a peculiar airy 
grace and perfect sense of proportion and fitness about Adam furniture and work that is 
especially captivating, no doubt attributable to the designers’ architectural training. 

With Thomas Sheraton furniture, perhaps, reached its acme of delicacy and finish, and 
sank to nearly its lowest ebb, and it is matter for much reflection that a man who could 
design such masterpieces as Sheraton should at the close of his career deteriorate to positive 
ugliness, and pander to the debased taste of the day. In his finest work there is great 
sincerity and truthfulness ; the ornnment and decoration is only introduced as part of the 
expression, and admirable construction and perfect workmanship are always found. 

Sheraton worked a great deal in mahogany and satinwood, painted and inlaid, and 
seldom had recourse to much carving. His ornament is very severe and chaste, chiefly con- 
sisting of a combination of classical details, urns, rosettes, festoons, and swags, and his 
favour te pendent bell flowers. In his earlier work simplicity of outline was one of his 
greatest characteristics ; and however elaborate the decoration, it always formed and looked a 
part of the furniture, and did not give the impression of being applied merely for the sake of 
ornament. There is no doubt that his influence was greatly felt throughout the country, even 
more so than that of Chippendale, and a great amount of refined and quiet work was the result. 

The list of eminent furniture makers and designers may be fitly closed with Gillow, 
whose speciality Avas inlaying Avith delicate threads and frets of metal ; but his Avork is not 
in any Avay equal to that of his predecessors, and after him furniture designing so rapidly 
declined that by the middle of the nineteenth century it absolutely ceased to exist as an art. 

A feAV things Avith regard to furniture stand out pre-eminent in bygone days — the first, 
that its form and detail Avere so admirably adapted to the material it Avas made of ; the second, 
that it always Avas so singularly suitable to its environment — two facts that mainly contribute 
to its charm and interest. 

Hoav admirably suited Avas the oaken furniture of the Elizabethan and -lacobean jteriods 
to its setting of panelled and tapestried Avails, Ioav ceiled rooms, and latticed casements : hoAv 
its quiet colour and severe lines harmonised Avith its surroundings, and gave just that sense 
of completeness that Avas needed to accord Avith the dress and manners of the day. 

Then think, again, of yet a later period — that of the mahogany school of the eighteenth 
century — a century Avhich stands unriA'alled in its production of beautiful furniture. How 
pleasantly the graceful curves and sinuous lines of the dark Avood shoAV up against the white 
panelled rooms of the Georgian period ; nothing could be more suitable to its environment 
than the delicate yet virile Avorkmanship of Chippendale and his contennioraries, or the 
pleasing fantasies of Heppelwhite and Sheraton. 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the influence of architects in guiding public 
taste was evidently much greater than now, and the published works and drawings of such 
men as Inigo Jones, Wren, Chambers, the brothers Adam, and many others, show that the 
designing of the fittings and furniture came well within the scope of their work. They were 
not only thoroughly conversant with the planning and arrangement of furniture, but were 
consulted as a matter of course by their clients, w'ho did not venture to decide such matters 
without their aid — a great contrast 
to the feeling with which archi- 
tects are, I fear, regarded to- 
day. 

Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, though the 
design of furniture was still in- 
fluenced by the architectural fea- 
tures and character of the houses 
it adorned, it begins to show that 
the necessity for the two being 
absolutely in harmony with each 
other was not considered essential, 
for a great school of specialists 
in furniture-making had arisen, 
and the association between the 
architect and cabinet-maker was 
beginning to weaken, until it ceased 
to exist. 

About half a century ago, or 
even less, a time when perhaps 
domestic architecture in England 
was at its lowest ebb, things 
reached such a pass that the 
fashion in furniture became abso- 
lutely regardless of architectural 
principles or fitness, and only 
the idea of comfort and luxury 
prevailed, imtil the inevitable 
reaction set in, and people, finding 
they could no longer get new 
furniture which was not an eye- 
sore, perforce reverted to the 
opposite extreme, viz. the older 
styles of former days. 

Then came the difficulty which still exists — which particular style amongst those of the 
past to select. All, perhaps, are equally incongruous in modern houses, yet all appeal to 
people in different ways ; and now that in the mind of the general public architecture and 
furniture have been definitely divorced from one anotlier, it is the fashion for people to pick up 
pieces of furniture, some Jacobean, some Chippendale, some Sheraton, quite indiscriminately 
because they ha23pen to be beautiful, quaint, or old, and fill their houses, utterly indifferent to 
the effect produced. 
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All this brings us back to one thing worth noticing— that throughout the periods when 
architecture flourished and was a living art, furniture was the same, and very beautiful work 
was the result ; but as soon as there ceased to be any real tradition in architecture, so at the 
same moment furniture died out. The two are inseparable — they always have been and always 
will be ; and just as to-day we have, I firmly believe, a real living common-sense style of 
domestic architectme, so also, with its development, will a real style of furniture arise. But 
so long as we have no new furniture to rival the old in beauty, workmanship, and durability, 
and in keeping with present-day architecture, as well as in accordance with modern require- 
ments, so long will this system of furnishing with old examples, or modern copies of it, 
continue. 
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There is undoubtedly a great eftort l)eing made at the present time amongst many of our 
ablest designers and craftsmen to remedy this by producing designs for furniture original and 
artistic in treatment ; but I feel, and I may be entirely wrong, that the reason this movement 
has not been so successful as it might be, is that lal)elling their eftbrts with the hall-mark of 
“ simplicity ’’—that admirable l)ut much abused term— the feeling of modern furniture is some- 
what too archaic and too primitive to appeal to the luxurious age in which we live. It is 
the old story of the swing of the pendulum — the over-elaboration so conspicuous in the bad 
styles of our fathers has led many to go to the opposite extreme, and design furniture that 
is too simple and whose lines are too rigid and severe to combine, as they should do, simplicity, 
elegance, and comfort. Not only in design l)nt also in material are we too archaic, mahogany 
giving place to untouched oak ; polished woods to raw green stains, and inlaid satinwood to 
pewter and ash !— furniture, in fact, more suitable to country cottages, or simple and unpre- 
tentious houses, and quite unfitted for rooms with any greater claims to decoration or design. 
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There is still too much inclination in aiming at simplicity of form to neglect the beauties 
of form altogether. Because mouldings have been excessively or wrongly employed, there is 
a tendency to abjure them alto- 
gether, so losing one of the main 
factors in creating beauty and in- 
terest. 

Of course, to class the whole 
of the modern furniture produced 
to-day in such a category would be 
absurd, for we have designers and 
craftsmen who, if only given the 
opportunity, can design and make 
furniture which can rival the pro- 
ductions of past ages. But until 
there is some settled standard of 
thought and tradition permeating 
the whole country, any efforts at 
design in furniture must be but 
isolated and individual. 

I do not suggest that an 
architect should design furniture ; 
but he should have in his mind 
the house he is building, finished 
and furnished complete, just as a 
painter has a mental impression of 
the last state of a picture he may 
only be beginning to put on canvas. 

That impression may be modified 
and improved in detail as the work 
proceeds, but the general scheme, 
the broad idea, will remain. For 
the architect, however, who is more 
thorough in his work, and is not 
content with constructing the mere 
shell of his house, who will try to 
give his clients the best possible 
arrangement in his rooms, there 
is much scope for excellent effects, 
by planning permanent fitments, 
such as book-cases, cupboards, side- 
board, recesses, and so on. There 
is, I am aware, a prejudice against 
such things, because, now that 
furniture removing is so easily 
accomplished and the love of 
change so restlessly indulged in, 
people like to feel that what they have in one house they can take to another, and not leave 
as a fixture for the next tenants. 
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In bedrooms, fittings of a certain kind are common enough — carried out, not b}^ architects, 
but by firms of upholsterers, in any style that happens to appeal to them, or their customers’ 
taste. But that is not quite the sort of thing we want, which must be something essentially 
part of the architecture, and which will also bear the invisible, but none the less readable, 
signature of the man who is responsible for the room itself. And it is even more important 
that this kind of fixed furniture should be designed by the architect than the movable 
kinds, such as cabinets, tables and chairs, inasmuch as it is more completely part of the 
house itself. 

The British have the world-wide reputation of being an inartistic nation ; but one cannot 
look round at the present day without being struck by the fact that this reproach is being 
removed, for a great many peojile have either become artistic themselves or have attained to 
the wisdom of Socrates in admitting that they know nothing, and are therefore content to 
leave the work to those whose business in life it is to show them what is artistically right 
and in good taste. With the improvement in domestic architecture, which is so marked, it 
will, I feel sure, only be a matter of time before the public realise that good, sensible, modern 
furniture can be equally well obtained at a reasonable cost ; and this result would be greatly 
helped if architects generally would give more thought and care than they do at iiresent to the 
finishings and furniture of the houses they design. For though it is impossible, and, I think, 
unnecessarjq that they should emulate the example of the brothers Adam, and design the con- 
tents of the house from garret to cellar, yet an architect’s training and sense of proiiortion 
should enable him to exercise a very helpful power in controlling and directing the taste of 
the 2mblic. 

[The author gratefully aeknowledge.s hi.s indebtedness for idiotographs and slides kindly lent by 
Messrs. Methuen, the publishers of Mr. Robinson’s English Furniture ; Mr. A. H. Bullen, the 
publisher of Miss Constance Simon’s book on English Furniture Designers ; Miss Woollan, Messrs. 
Langton Dennis, Edgar Wood, C. F. A. Yoysey, Chas. Spooner, Arthur .J. Penty, Ambrose Heal, Ernest 
Gimson, Dan Gilson of Windermere, etc., and to the authorities of South Kensington Museum.] 
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Mr. PERCY MACQUOID, R.I., Author of 
A History of English Furniture, said he had been 
asked at a moment’s notice to speak on this 
subject, but it was very difficult to add anything 
to Mr. Guy Dawber’s admirable Paper. He had 
given them, in an extremely simple way, a very 
large grasp of a very large subject, and condensed 
pretty well all the types known of English furni- 
ture into a very small compass. It was extremely 
difficult in so short a space of time to give, as Mr. 
Dawber had done, an idea of how one period 
melted into another ; but they had seen by the 
admirable illustrations on the screen that those 
links were very perceptible ; and that, to his 
mind, was the great interest in furniture : it was 
the periods of transition that taught one the 
past. He should like to have seen a little more of 
the Elizabethan period, but it was extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain fine and genuine examples. The 
court cupboard, for instance — a very important 
piece of furniture— really comprised every necessity 


of the family. The court cupboard shown them 
was a very old friend of his ; and he could tell 
them a story connected with it. He noticed that 
court cupboard some years ago, and, although he 
had the greatest respect for the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, he thought its 
authenticity was doubtful. He took a note of the 
date on it, and the workmanship. Some time ago 
a gentleman in the West of England sent him 
some photographs of two chairs of the same date 
and the same touch of the hand as this court 
cupboard, and asked him to come and look at his 
furniture. He was so curious to see these chairs 
that he went down and saw all the furniture. 
Imagine his horror when he found the hall filled 
with work of the same kind as the court cupboard 
and the two chairs ! The gentleman pressed him 
for his opinion about the furniture, and he had to 
tell him that not one single piece of it was 
genuine, and gave his reasons for this opinion. 
The owner told him that he had been getting it 
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piece by piece during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. That would be, Mr. Macquoid thought, 
about the time South Kensington had got the 
court cupboard. The furniture, his friend went 
on to say, “ came from a family in the North 
who were greatly reduced in circumstances ; and 
it was all made by the carpenters of the family 
in the reign of James I.” This gentleman had 
spent a very large sum of money on old furniture. 
He (Mr. Macquoid) was glad to say that the whole 
of it had now been returned to “ the carpenters 
of the reign of James I.,” and his friend had been 
able to purchase other and genuine furniture with 
the money returned to him. One of the most 
beautiful specimens in oak Mr. Dawber had shown 
them was the Charterhouse table. That was 
especially interesting, because it showed the very 
strong influence of Henri H. and the French 
style of about 1554 and 1556. Mr. Dawber had 
mentioned the fact that walnut was used ; but 
walnut was no doubt very extensively used, and 
some specimens entirely constructed of walnut 
were made between, say, 1570 and the beginning 
of the Civil War, and so great an impression had 
this walnut made upon the people that they evi- 
dently planted a succession of walnut trees to make 
ready for the Eestoration of Charles 11. These 
Charles II. people made nothing but walnut 
furniture. The walnut in the sixteenth century 
was evidently used as a rather precious thing, for 
one never finds an inferior piece of furniture made 
of walnut in Elizabethan or Jacobean times. 
The date of the Yorkshire chairs — viz. 1620 — 
also seemed a little early, because the interesting 
split baluster in those chairs was, he fancied, a 
little later in date. If these were not later, there 
would be no chairs made between the Restoration 
chairs and those very distinctively made in 1625, 
and he could not imagine that a local variety 
would have sprung up so early as 1620 bearing the 
split baluster. That split baluster must have 
come, of course, from Holland through Suffolk, 
and then got up North. One also missed the very 
rare and very difficult specimens to obtain of gilt 
furniture beginning about 1720 and going on to 
about 1725 and 1730, the taste for which, he 
should imagine, came in with the Guelphs. It 
was a very showy sort of stuff, and did not belong, 
in English feeling, to the rest of our furniture ; but 
at the same time it was very interesting. The 
knees of the chairs and sofas bore an ornamenta- 
tion which he was at a loss to account for ; and if 
anybody could inform him what it meant, he should 
be deeply grateful to them. It consisted of a lion's 
mask on the knees and an eagle's head on the end 
of the arms. The lion's mask and eagle’s head must 
have some symbolic meaning, because one found 
them only in that period and very extensively 
reproduced, together with an extremely objection- 
able face — evidently representing somebody of the 
time, and he should like to know who. He 
agreed entirely with Mr. Dawber about Chippen- 


dale. He was a very able man who did very 
little that was original, except to refine and 
make lighter certain forms that existed before 
him, and to make those forms more practicable 
and suitable to the costume and appearance of the 
people who used those chairs ; for it must be 
remembered that when Chippendale began the 
costumes altogether lightened. Powder came in, 
and waisted coats. Stockings just then began to 
turn down and go under the breeches : up to the 
time of George II. stockings had been rolled over 
the knee breeches. The whole costume of the 
first George and Anne was far more clumsy, 
and the furniture far more suitable to the rather 
dull and clumsy-looking people who used it. 
Chippendale began at a far brighter and really 
more intellectual and gay period, and consequently 
one found a rather more lively characteristic intro- 
duced into his furniture. With regard to the 
Adams he had nothing to say ; Mr. Dawber bad 
shown how very beautiful the Adam furniture was, 
and how very apt we are, in talking of the merits 
of Mainwaring, Heppelwhite, and Chippendale, to 
neglect that of Adam. He was architecturally 
complete in his structure, and where one found, as 
Mr. Dawber remarked, Adam in possession of a 
house — where that house was originally designed 
by Adam, and the furniture designed by him, and 
it still remained in its original place, the effect was 
most beautiful. He should like to mention that 
there was one particular house in this country, a 
very beautiful Adam house, where the whole of 
the furniture of the rooms had never been stirred 
from its original position — viz. Lord Jersey’s house 
at Osterley. The triumph of inlay to be seen there 
on the sofas and chairs was remarkable. All the 
delicate and classical designs were inlaid on the 
round faultlessly, and not one piece of inlay had 
started, although the sun poured into the room. 
With regard to the modern furniture Mr. Dawber 
had shown them it was most interesting, and he 
had no doubt that when they found a public wbo 
would pay as much as their ancestors had paid for 
the furniture of which they had just seen photo- 
graphs, they would produce something respectable. 
At present it seemed to him that the wood was rather 
flat, the mouldings were rather flat, and a great many 
uprights ended in sealed tops and poppy heads, which 
suggested that clothes should be hung upon them ; 
the hinges were very much larger than they need 
be ; and altogether there was a sense of affectation 
and bareness that was not attractive. As to Vart 
nouveau he thought it was beneath contempt. 
It was only the result, he should think, of a person 
who had lived entirely by himself, who was 
neglected by society, and who, when he sat down 
to design furniture, dined off' red herrings and 
absinthe. His aim was to produce something 
extraordinary, and he thoroughly succeeded in 
doing it. They had to thank Mr. Guy Dawber for 
having in a very short space of time given them a 
very comprehensive view of this interesting subject. 
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and he begged to propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to him for his Paper. 

Me. J. D. CBACE \II.A.\ said he had very 
great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Guy Dawher for his interesting Paper. He 
felt still more interested in saying something to 
thank him, because it tvas now forty-nine years 
since his (Mr. Grace’s) father had read the first 
Paper on this subject before the Institute. It was 
particularly fixed on his mind because he (Mr. 
Grace) had had a large hand in preparing the 
diagrams for the Pa^jer. There were many ^joints 
Mr. Dawber had touched upon that were very 
interesting, and one might very easily go into 
detail which it was not desirable to do ; but there 
were one or two things which occurred to him were 
interesting, and might be called to mind. For one 
thing, Mr. Dawber had made a little light of the 
advantage which might be had in tracing furniture, 
historically at any rate, from the old representa- 
tions. The illustrations to be found in old manu- 
scripts were by no means exclusively ecclesiastical. 
Far from it ; many of the dedication pages, for 
instance, in the old books showed the domestic 
interior of the person to whom the book was 
presented, and in that way extremely interesting 
details were often given. Then there were very 
interesting specimens of furniture scattered about 
the country in some of the old houses, of even 
pre-Elizabethan time. He recollected seeing a 
distinctly original bedstead, which had certainly 
never left the house since the time of Henry VH., 
at Gothele, Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s place on the 
Tamar. There was a great mine of interesting 
furniture at Hardwick Hall. He was .sorry Mr. 
Dawber had not laid a little more stress on the 
amount of inlay work done in Elizabethan times. 
Elizabethan furniture was often extensively inlaid. 
Eeference had been made to inlay on the round in 
the Adams’ time, but inlay on the round existed in 
the most charming way at Hardwick Hall of the 
time of Elizabeth, and done apparently with a view 
to Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Hardwick. It was 
on the turned leg of a table which had a sort of 
complimentary message on the top. There was 
the Royal device, and the Cavendish arms with 
the supporters, the two stags, and the wild rose 
twining between them in compliment to (,»uecn 
Elizabeth. The verse was to the effect that “ The 
redolent smell of eglantine IVe stags exalt to the 
divine ” — evidently a compliment to the ()ueen. 
Then there was an immense deal of furniture of 
about the time of lYilliam III. in the same house, 
and especially some extraordinarily fine specimens 
of the State bed of that period, with great carved 
canopies covered with velvet and silk, altogether 
very interesting arch.-vologically. Knole, of course, 
was also a most interesting house in the way of 
furniture. Going through the period of the 
Georges involved styles of furniture which had 
been very much sc.ught cut during the last decade 
or so ; but perhaps Mr. Dawber went rather far 


in saying that design had already given out in the 
middle of last century, because he believed it was 
then reviving very considerably. It began to 
revive before the Great Exhibition — in fact, the 
Great Exhibition was the outcome of the sense of 
a certain number of people of the want of having 
designs in the accessories of life better understood. 
But there was a great deal of admirably designed 
and very well executed furniture produced from 
1850 and up to the end of the century. Anybody 
W'ho could look back upon the horrors that appeared 
in shops when he was a young man would look 
now, and, even taking an ordinary shop-front of 
Tottenham Court Road, think it quite gem-like 
compared with what existed then. A great deal 
of the furniture produced by the ordinary furni- 
ture makers to-day might not be of a very high 
quality, or of a very high quality of design, but it 
had the right intention ; it had a right general 
notion of what design should be, and did not include 
those abominations of the early half of the nine- 
teenth century. He begged most cordially to thank 
Mr. Dawber for his Paper. It was very useful to 
bring this and kindred subjects before the Institute 
from time to time. Undoubtedly all architects 
would do better to take a keen interest in the con- 
tents of their new houses, whether they designed 
them themselves, or whether they found somebody 
capable of designing for them the accessories ; 
because, naturally, they were greatly interested in 
the effect — and the total result of the interior would 
always depend to some extent upon the accessories 
finally occupying it. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.] said that there 
was one period in the history of architecture in 
regard to furniture which bad not been alluded to, 
hut which struck him as being extremely inter- 
e.sting. He referred to the time when Mr. Burges 
and Mr. Street and Mr. Eastlake and Sir Arthur 
Blomfield were interesting themselves in design- 
ing furniture, some of which was extremely good, 
and which — especially that of Mr. Burges— ought 
to have some recognition if they were to show the 
work that nowadays was generally associated with 
the Arts and Crafts School. In Mr. Burges’ house 
in Kensington — which he should like to see 
accjuired as a national monument, because it really 
was a most wonderful piece of uniform design, 
thoroughly worked out from beginning to end by 
one of the most distinguished architects of the 
nineteenth century — in that house, and also in 
his offices at Buckingham Street (from which 
many pieces were removed to his house subse- 
quently), he carried out the idea, which William 
Morris and Rossetti and Burne-Jones also realised, 
that one can have perfectly plain furniture, and can 
enrich it with the most beautiful painting both 
inside and out, and make it extremely interesting, 
and a supreme work of art. Mr. Burges in his 
house, acting on the lines of the painted mediieval 
armoire at Bayeux, decorated a series of bookcases 
in his library, beginning A. was the Architect, B. 
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was the Builder, and so on, all round the room. 
He employed in doing this Stacy Marks and Sir 
E. Poynter. Inside this furniture he painted most 
delightful representations of plant life — all part 
and parcel of the story. Burges, to his mind, 
lifted furniture to a higher plane even than the 
exquisite cabinetwork the work of Chippendale 
and others. Whether it was desirable to paint 
chairs and suchlike articles subject to hard 
usage, where the painting was liable to be worn 
off, was another matter ; but, in bringing the 
history of furniture up to the present time, as 
Mr. Dawber had done, it would be a pity if we left 
out of our mind such work as that which belonged 
to the now much abused period called the Gothic re- 
vival. There was some very nice inlaid work at that 
time by Bruce Talbert ; and Brydon followed on 
much in the same way. They were friends, and 
Scotchmen both of them — and between them they 
did some extremely nice work, which would bear 
criticism even from the present standpoint. There 
was very much more intelligent individuality in it, 
and very much more thought, than there was in 
some of the semi-barbaric rabbit-hutches which we 
see with huge iron hinges, &c., and interiors ex- 
tremely difficult to get at and of very little use. 
This was a subject he (the speaker) had taken a 
great interest in all his life ; perhaps he had been 
inspired principally by the v\Titings of Mr. East- 
lake, who was so long associated with the Institute. 
Some years ago, when his friend Mr. Aldam Heaton 
read a Paper on furnishings in that room, the 
subject was rather disparaged by some members of 
the Institute as being a matter which architects 
nowadays had no time usefully to turn their atten- 
tion to. He thought that was a great mistake. 
When one goes into some of the delightful modern 
houses which architects are building all over the 
country, where they have been allowed to have a 
voice in furnishing the houses they have designed, 
the result is extremely satisfactory, and must be a 
great delight to the owners who were well advised 
enough to allow their architects to have a voice in 
the matter. On the other hand, one goes into other 
houses of this class where is to be seen some of 
the most atrocious furniture that is possible to be 
introduced, and the incongruity of which in such 
houses is painfully evident. In the designing of 
furniture, as in the fitting up of our homes, it 
must be remembered that the people who use them 
ought not to appear incongruous with them. !Mr. 
Macquoid had brought out most correctly that it 
was not only the architecture of the period which 
influenced furniture, but also the costume and style 
of the people who used it. He had known >Ir. 
Dawber a good many years, and he remembered 
the first time he met him was when he showed 
him some sketches he had made of furniture in 
East Anglia. He was not surprised to find he was 
still interested in the subject. He unshed to join 
in thanking him very heartily for the concise and 


extremely interesting way in which he had brought 
the matter before them. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES WOOD [F.] said he 
knew how much Mr. Burges’s house was appre- 
ciated, and if he might suggest it, it would be a 
very charming object for a visit during the com- 
ing Congress if it could be arranged. There were 
several other houses which had equally interesting 
furniture and decorations in them which could be 
added to the list if such a visit were contemplated. 
Mr. Guy Dawber had not referred to Owen Jones’s 
work. In Carlton House Terrace there was some 
very interesting furniture and decorative work. 

Mr. ARTHUR PENTY said that it always 
appeared to him, although he did not know that 
one should be severely critical about old furniture, 
that very little of it was entirely satisfactory. One 
would see a chair the legs of which were beauti- 
ful but the back of which was weak. The earlier 
work was vigorous, but there was a lack of refine- 
ment about it. Then in the later work there was 
refinement, but the vigour was gone. One felt, too, 
that the same standard of design never appeared 
to have been maintained in furniture as had been 
maintained in architecture. 

Miss ELEANOR ROWE, referring to Jlr. 
Macquoid’s allusion to the spindle ornamentation 
as being rather too early at 1620, asked if Mr. 
Dawber would give them its earliest date according 
to his observations. In Nash’s Mansions of Eng- 
lancl there was a drawing of the Montacute room 
with the interior porch — about 1580— and the 
spindle ornamentation was given in it. 

The chairman, inputting the vote of thanks, 
said he was sure they had all very much appre- 
ciated Mr. Dawber’s Paper. It was a subject he 
(the Chairman) was very much interested in. He 
liked collecting old things, but he did not pretend 
to understand when they were made or who made 
them. It -was very interesting to hear Mr. Dawber’s 
experience, and they were all grateful to him for 
giving them the benefit of his knowledge. 

Mr. guy DAWBER, in reply, said he had to 
make an apology, because he felt that in under- 
taking to read a Paper on furniture he ventured on 
far too big a subject. It was quite impossible to 
trace properly the history and evolution of furniture 
in half an hour or so, as the subject was so vast 
and covered such an enormous ground. Hardwick 
Hall he knew well and also the furniture, much of 
which he had sketched, but it was impossible to 
touch upon matters like the inlay and painted work 
here in the time at his disposal. He could not 
quite agree with Mr. Macquoid in what he said 
about the split baluster on the chairs. He (Mr. 
Dawber) had two remarkably fine Derbyshire chairs 
which had these split balusters and turned drops, 
and he had always dated them at about 1610 to 
1615, and at present his researches had not led 
him to any other conclusion but that they were 
of this date. 
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CHEONICLE. 

Election of Fellows, 5th March. 

The Council direct the attention of members to 
the following statement ; — 

In compliance with requisitions in writing duly 
signed according to the provisions of By-law 9, the 
election of the twenty-eight candidates for Fellow- 
ship nominated by the Council for election at the 
Business Meeting on the 5th March will be taken 
by voting papers. 

The Council are aware that these requisitions 
proceed from a widespread feeling that the Institute 
should avail itself of the permission granted by 
Clause 3 of the Charter to declare that every 
person desiring to he admitted a Fellow shall be 
required to have passed such examination or 
examinations as may be directed by the Royal 
Institute. 

Sympathising with this feeling the Council 
adopted it as their policy in 1904, and at a Special 
General Meeting held on the 29th February 1904 
a resolution was passed to the effect that after the 
31st December 1906 no person shall be admitted 
a Fellow unless he is either an Associate or has 
passed the examination or examinations qualifying 
him as an Associate. 

On the same evening, however, the General Body 
passed the following Resolution : — 

“ That during the intervening period {i.e. till 
the 31st December 1906) every architect eligible 
under the Charter for election who desires to join 
the Institute as a Fellow be encouraged to do so.” 

In consequence of these resolutions becoming 
generally known in the profession a large number 
of eligible candidates have come forward during 
the last two years. The Council are convinced 
that it is to the interests of the Institute that 
thoroughly qualified architects in various parts of 


the country whose age and busy practice preclude 
them from entering for examinations should become 
Fellows before the door is for ever closed against 
them. 

At the same time the Council have subjected the 
qualifications of candidates during the last two 
years to the same careful scrutiny and inquiry as 
has been their practice during the whole existence 
of the Institute. 

To avoid any possible misapprehension the 
Council declare that the last election of Fellows 
under the existing system will be on the 3rd 
December 1906. 

In view of the requisitions for a poll the 
Council think it right that members should be 
reminded of the above facts ; and as one adverse 
vote in four excludes, they desire to direct the 
attention of members to the gravity of their re- 
. sponsibility when they fill up their voting papers. 

By order of the Council : 

Alexandee Graham, Hon. Secretary, 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 

Proposed Site for new Institute Premises. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, who in the 
absence of the President through indisposition 
was Chairman of the Meeting of the I9th inst., 
in bringing the proceedings to a close referred to 
the Special General Meeting which had been 
summoned for Tuesday, the 20th, when the follow- 
ing Resolution was to be moved on behalf of the 
Council 

" That the Institute do purchase the freehold site between 
Nos. 11 and IS Portland Place, London, at the price of 
J.'19,.500, and do erect thereon a building to include the 
Offices and Hall of the Institute at a total cost including 
the purchase of the said site and for the erection of the 
said building. .And that the Council be authorised to raise 
by the sale of Stock belonging to the Institute and by 
Mortgage of the said site and building on terms to be 
approved by the Council such money not exceeding in the 
aggregate the sum of P-53,000 as may be necessary for the 
purpose of the purchase of the site and the erection of the 
building.” 

Mr. Stokes stated that certain considerations 
had arisen with regard to questions of ancient 
light and other matters which would necessitate 
the Council’s further deliberation of the scheme. 
The Council had therefore determined at their 
meeting that afternoon to adjourn the Meeting. 
As, however, there was no time to issue notice of 
adjournment in the usual way, the Meeting would 
be held, but a motion for adjournment only would 
be brought forward. 

The notice thus verbally given prevented the 
attendance of all but a very few members who 
were ignorant of the altered arrangements. The 
Chairman (Mr. Leonard Stokes), the Hon. Secretary, 
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and a few members of Council were present ; but 
as the quorum required by the by-law was not 
constituted by half-past eight, the Meeting fell 
through altogether. 

The Registration Sub-Committee ; Statement. 

The Registration Sub- Committee, consisting of 
the President, Sir Aston Webb, E.A., Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. John Slater, Mr. J. 
S. Gibson, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith, and Mr. George Hubbard, and appointed 
by the Registration Committee “ to take evidence 
for and against the principle of Registration and 
to suggest the course of procedure to be adopted 
at the General Meeting when the present scheme 
of Registration comes up for discussion,” desire 
to state for the information of members that they 
have held twelve meetings and taken the viva voce 
evidence of twenty-one architects practising in 
London and the provinces, a verbatim report of 
which has been iireserved, and they hope soon to 
be in a position to report to the Registration 
Committee. 

Greenock (Cartsburn School) Competition. 

The Secretary has been in correspondence with 
the promoters of this competition, the Greenock 
Burgh School Board, respecting the rate of the 
architect’s commission for carrying out the work — 
stated in the conditions to be 3^ per cent. As 
the Board decline to increase the commission, 
members of the Institute are requested to refrain 
from taking part in the competition. 

Rural Building By-laws. 

In the Report of the Rural Building By-laws 
Committee, read recently before the Central and 
Associated Chambers of Agriculture, the Committee 
stated that the admitted hardships which occurred 
at the present time were due to the fact that some 
local authorities who had adopted the by-laws of 
1877 had, either through a misunderstanding of 
their powers neglected, or from the mixed character 
of their district found it difficult, to avail them- 
selves of the 1901 by-laws. The authorities work- 
ing under the 1877 by-laws had no option but to 
enforce vexatious restrictions, and the fault lay not 
so much with the local authorities as with the by- 
laws with which they had saddled themselves. Out 
of 668 rural authorities there were seventeen whose 
by-laws were not based on any model series, and 
were made before the issue of the first model in 
1877. There were 283 who had adopted the 1877 
by-laws, and 138 working under those of 1901, 
whilst there were still 216 who had adopted no 
by-laws at all. In the opinion of the Committee 
that was not a desirable state of things. They 
could see no reason why the whole country should 
not be administered under one uniform system, 
provided such a system were made sufficiently 


elastic. To encourage the erection of cheap and 
suitable dwellings for agricultural labourers, and 
at the same time to protect communities which 
were gathered together in comparatively small 
areas of land, they required a great deal of elasticity, 
a quality not to be found in the existing by-laws. 
No possible readjustment, either by amending Acts 
or by administrative powers, could ever place the 
matter on a permanently satisfactory footing. An 
entirely new building code was necessary. The 
Committee therefore suggested that a Royal Com- 
mission or Departmental Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into and report on the subject. 
This body might consist of an official from the 
Board of Agriculture and the Local Government 
Board, and representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Burveyors’ Institution, Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture, Land Agents’ Society, and the Rural 
District Councils’ Association. The Commission 
should be directed to frame one comprehensive 
code of by-laws, so as to make them equally and 
automatically applicable to the following classes of 
buildings ; (1) isolated buildings, (2) buildings 
partly isolated, (3) buildings in villages, and (4) 
buildings in towns. Special powers in a new 
building code should be given to local authorities 
with reference to exemption, and the principle of a 
Court of Appeal, such as was to be found in the 
London Building Act, should also be embodied. 

Greek and Roman Sculpture. 

An interesting lecture on “ The Development of 
Sculpture in Greece and Rome ” was delivered by 
Mrs. E. Burton Brown at the London Institution 
on the 5th inst. The lecturer dealt with the 
development of the spirit of Greek art, and touched 
on that of Rome, illustrating the general principles 
on which one system and style of art grew into 
another. The characteristic of Greek art, she said, 
was generally described as being ideality, and that 
of Roman art of realism, and these words were 
right if one understood what they meant ; but they 
each raised so many interpretations that one had • 
to be careful about them. What it really came to 
was that the Greek artist was a gi'eat creator, and 
the Roman artist was not. The Greek artist never 
sat himself down before a single man or woman’s 
form, or before any scene cr in the front of people 
with the intention of copying or imitating them. 
That to him was not the nature of art at all. He 
was a creator and an originator, and he was always 
working from within upwards, and he made a new 
thing every time he set out to make a statue or 
relief. He earnestly watched the moving figures 
of men and women in order that he might know 
what attitudes and what beautiful lines each one 
of them took, and then he made something which 
was more beautiful than what he had actually 
seen. If one did not do that it was difficult to say 
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what was the use of having art at all. As 
Whistler put it ; “ All the elements of beauty are 
already existent in the world outside ; the artist is 
born to select and choose.” Greek art was ideal, 
therefore, because it dealt with ideals, and strove 
to create types, and was not merely a copy of 
existing forms. Eoman art was exactly the oppo- 
site to that. The Eoman was a great maker of 
history, but he was never a great artist, and 
perhaps the two hardly ever went together. The 
Eoman was content to imitate actual forms ; to 
make a speaking likeness of the people he saw. In 
the difference between the two lay the whole differ- 
ence between two opposite ways of looking at art. 
They saw in the very beginning, when the Greeks 
had bad tools and hard stone, and no know- 
ledge of anatomy, and the greatest difficulty in 
mastering their materials, how they were then 
striving to make something that, of their own in- 
herent consciousness, was really beautiful. In the 
period after the Persian wars they began to make 
very beautiful but still rather stiff and broad, 
solemn, strong figures, and the fifth century was 
one when the ideal was strength and dignity. In 
the fourth century they had greater command, and 
then tools and materials and the far greater know- 
ledge of anatomy enabled them to make statues 
with far more effect in repose and freer in line, 
and, as it were, less dignified, less solemn, and less 
finer perhaps. They were equally ideal, but the 
ideal was a new one, and was an ideal of delicate 
beauty and grace rather than of majesty and 
solemnity. Then they got to what were called 
Hellenistic times, and there they found that the 
old Greek model was changed, and the old Greek 
style was modified by various infusions of different 
foreign ideas. Lastly, they came to Eome itself, 
where the Eoman sculptors, living in a city 
crowded with splendid masterpieces of the old 
Greek days, longed to imitate Greek forms, but 
were themselves always filled, more or less, with 
their own realistic tendencies, so that Eoman art 
was Hellenistic in a sense. 

Competitions in America. 

At last month’s convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, the following suggestions 
were brought forward by the special committee 
dealing with the subject of competitions : — 

1. The object of the competition sliouUl be to secuie tlic 
most skilled architect as shown by the schemes which he 
jmesents. 

2. .^n architectural adviser should draw up the pro- 
gramme, and advise the owner in relation to technical 
cjuestions in making the programme, selecting the scheme 
and the architect. 

3. The amount to be expended on the work should be 
sufficient within a reasonable margin to erect a structure of 
the character and size indicated in the programme, or there 
should be no cost price stipulated. 

4. The programme should be in the form of a contract 
which guarantees the employment of the successful com- 


petitor to make the drawings for and supervise the work 
of the proposed structure at a proper remuneration. 

5. All competitors W'ho have notified the owners of their 
entering the competition should meet and, after discussion 
with the owner, agree upon conditions which will be bind- 
ing upon the owner and the competitors. 

ti. Payment of competitors in a limited competition 
should be guaranteed sufficient to cover the preparation of 
the drawings demanded, and prizes or premiums in open 
competitions to cover such expense for at least the five 
best schemes. 

7. The minimum amount of drawings should be re- 
quired to express the design and arrangement. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society and Liverpool 
Improvements. 

Following the discussion on the Paper by Mr. 
T. T. Eees [F.'\ on “Architects and City Improve- 
ments,” read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, the following resolution was adopted : — 
“ Having regard to the commercial importance and 
prosperity of the city of Liverpool, this members’ 
meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
considers the appearance of the city should be 
worthy of such commercial greatness, and should 
express its own dignity. This meeting realises 
that this is only to be done by the combined efforts 
of all our worthy citizens. It therefore suggests 
to the Council of this city the advisability of 
having a committee to deliberate as to the best 
means of obtaining that end.” 

The Concrete Age. 

In view of the increasing interest in the uses of 
concrete for building and engineering work, a 
journal is to be brought out bi-monthly under the 
title of Concrete and Constructional Engineerimj. 
The first number wdll appear in March with the 
following articles among the contents The 
.\dvent of the Concrete Age,” by Lieut.-Colonel J. 
Minn, E.E. ; “Steel Skeleton Construction and 
the London Building Act,” by W. Noble Twelvetrees, 
M.Inst.M.E. ; “ Eeinforced Concrete Foundations 
of Buildings,” by Charles F. Marsh, M.In.st.C.E. ; 
“The Setting of Portland Cement” (Serial): 
Article I., by Cecil H. Desch, D.Sc., Ph.D. ; “ The 
Preservation of Iron and Steel against Corrosion,” 
by B. H. Thwaite, C.E. ; “ Safeguards against 
Freezing in Concrete Construction ” ; “ New Uses 
for Concrete: Eailway Sleepers”; “Tests with 
Concrete : Adhesion of Steel ; Fire Eesistance.” 
The new venture is to be about the size page of 
the Nineteenth Ccnturi/, and will be published at 
a shilling. 

Records of Roman Remains ; Coram. Boni’s Appeal. 

Mr. .Tohn Hebb requests us to state that the 
translation of the appeal by Comm. Giacomo Boni 
printed in the .Touhn.vl of the 10th February 
(pp. 195-6) was not made by him, but by Mrs. 
Herringham, the wife of I)r. Herringham, of 
^Yimpole, and a contributor to the Burlington 
Magazine and other art periodicals of the day. 
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JOHN POLLAED SEDDON. 

Born 19th September 1827; died ls< Februanj 19 )H. 

I did not know John P. Ssddon till 1810, whan I 
entered his office in Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, as an improver, so that I cannot speak 
of him at the time when his chief designs were 
made, notably, the Castle Hotel (afterwards The 
College, Aberystwith) and the competition design 
for the Law Courts and for the Government 
buildings in Whitehall ; but having known him 
then, and knowing these designs, it is not difficult 
to imagine the spirit and enthusiasm that con- 
ceived them, and the way in which he worked into 
them the best part of himself. His enthusiasm for 
his art was immense, sometimes perhaps carrying 
him away from the mere utilities of life, but never 
allowing him to lose his sense of artistic fitness in 
what he did. 

Articled to Professor Donaldson in 1847, he 
was thus brought up in a strictly classic atmo- 
sphere, though his very earliest work shows that 
his sympathies were from the first with the 
Gothic revival. Nevertheless, the breadth of treat- 
ment which his best work shows is probably 
accounted for to some extent at least by this 
early classic training ; as may well be also the 
columnar form of Gothic which he made his own — 
an absolutely original form, though owing some- 
thing also to his love and study of Venetian 
Gothic, but as distinct from the one as from the 
other in minor details and sentiment. He was, in 
fact, far the most original of the Gothic re- 
vivalists ; for though among the strongest in his 
love for and belief in the revival, he was always a 
modern rather than a mediajvalist, even though 
he himself might not altogether have been willing 
to admit it ; and in his work almost alone among 
the early revivalists was it impossible to trace the 
origin of the detail to any particular medifcval style 
or building. 

In this respect he was certainly before his time. 
While others were content to produce copies more 
or less of ancient detail, he went deeper and 
sought to look behind at the reasons that ^u’ompted 
medieval form, and to produce what a mediieval 
designer would have done if living in the seven- 
teenth century with the knowledge, historical and 
constructional, then available. 

Like many others of the revivalists, he was a 
facile draughtsman and rapid worker, not only in 
his architectural drawings, but in his water-colour 
drawings of architecture and scenery. Some of his 
early drawings, more especially those of Venice, 
which were carried to a high state of finish, were 
extremely beautiful — full of atmosphere and colour. 

Of all his designs, probably that of the Law 
Courts was really the finest. Never thoroughly 
understood, it would have been better appreciated 
now than it was at the time of its production. 


It was in many respects evolved from his 
Aberystwith design, but was broader in treatment 
without losing any of the richness of detail of his 
largest executed work. Had it been carried out it 
would certainly have been the most original 
building in modern London, and I think I may 
say the finest, from a spectacular point of view at 
least. His notion of a great record tower was 
fine in the extreme, and its vast simple lines, com- 
bined with the scale on which the whole design was 
conceived, would have made London the richer. 
It would have been better for the architecture 
of our towns had his ideas of breadth and unity of 
treatment been more general. 

Cardiff . J. Coates Caetek. 


REVIEWS. 

SOME ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORKS. 

Sludu's in Architecture. By Iteijinald Bhnnjiehl. .1.K..1., 
t'.S.A., M.A.Oxon., Author of '‘.4 Hibtory of Beiiai-nanec 
Architecture in Eitijland.’’ So. Lund. 1905 Brice IDs. 
net. [Jft’ssis. Afacnnllan if Co.] 

The resuscitation of these half-dozen slightly 
connected essays, which Mr. Llomfield has collected 
from the Qmrterly lievicw and the Architectural 
lieciew, and entitled “ Studies in .\rchitecture,” 
results in an informing book which may be perused 
with profit by any intelligent reader, but especially 
by the professed student of architecture. Except- 
ing the first essay, it is a book mainly about archi- 
tects — certain architects as personalities seen 
through their architecture and their writings. To 
find the man in his architecture seems, according 
to the author, to be the problem for the critic. 
“After all,” he says, “the vital interest of archi- 
tecture is the human interest.’’ To this point he 
addresses himself, aiming at recalling the fact 
that “architecture is a difficult art . . . not a 
mystery, but an expression of the human intelligence 
. . . capable of the same critical analysis as any 
other imaginative and intellectual efiort.” For 
shortcomings in this endeavour he pleads “ the 
limited opportunity possible to a writer whose 
principal work lies elsewhere.” 

Amongst the fifty illustrations are ten reproduc- 
tions of sketches from Mr. Blomfield’s own pencil, 
delightful in drawing and masterly in their 
handling, but, unfortunately, not all eijually happy 
in surviving the ordeal of process reproduction. 
Some twenty more of the plates are from yihoto- 
graphs, most of them excellent for their purpose. 
As an architect, treating of architecture, the author 
is somewhat chary of plans — and still more so of 
.sections for illustrating his subject. Sketches and 
general views, however excellent and however well 
they may appear to suffice for the sympathetic 
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amateur, are not quite what we expect a specialist 
to rely on to the extent that Mr. Blomfield does 
for elucidating his ideas in matters architectural. 
There are illustrations given that could he spared 
to afford room for plans and sections. The use of 
explanatory scale-diagrams is so peculiarly the 
architect’s means of laying open for inspection 
and investigation the work of architects, so as to 
be read by students of architecture, that one 
is tempted to wish the author had adopted it more 
freely in this case— if only by way of example — 
and to regret that he had not more obviously and 
directly addressed himself to professed students of 
architecture. So far as the general reader is con- 
cerned, this is but one more added to the class of 
interesting but non-indispensable books on archi- 
tecture. Addressed with more serious intent to 
architects, as experts in building-work, it might 
be put into a higher category altogether ; for it 
contains lessons that need to be driven home to 
architects in particular, and can be rightly enforced 
only by the authority of an architect. 

The first essay, entitled “ Byzantium or Lom- 
bardy,” opens with the remark that “modern 
architecture seems incapable of progress except in 
a circle.” Having exhausted our classical tradition 
and got over our devotion to Gothic architecture, 
we now see men transferring their studies to the 
obscure period of post-Eoman architecture “ which 
preceded the art of medieval Europe.” Each of the 
various Italian writers on this subject seems to have 
been directing his best etibrts to demolishing the 
work of his predecessors, besides being too fond of 
theorising without consideration of the buildings 
themselves, summing up, so to speak, before master- 
ing the evidence ; a failing, one might observe, not 
rigidly confined to Italian book-writers on archi- 
tectural history. One recent writer. Signor Eivoira, 
with patriotic zeal propounds the theory that Western 
architecture of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
(generally known as Eomanesque) is descended in 
unbroken continuity, through the work of Italians 
— presumably Lombards — at Eavenna in the fifth 
century a.d., from the architects and builders of 
Imperial Eome ; that it was in fact the creation 
of Italy, not of Byzantium. As for Byzantine- 
looking features and details found at Eavenna, 
these may have been executed by Greeks working 
for local designers and builders ; a theory which 
appears to Mr. Blomfield “entirely to miss the 
very real and far-reaching difference between 
Byzantine architecture and Eomanesque, a diver- 
sity in kind that there is between S. Vitale and S. 
Apolhnare iS'uovo.” He finds in Signor Eivoira’s 
work “ too little attention given to plan and con- 
struction. It is here that the hand of the amateur 
is apparent ; for architecture is a difficult subject, 
and this aspect of it can only be handled by archi- 
tects.” And, further, he says : “To my mind the 
vital distinction between stales and periods in 
architecture is to be found, not so much in details 


as in planning and construction, in the underlying 
thought. We do not find any such principle of 
classification laid down in Signor Eivoira’s work. 
In his anxiety to find the origin of mediaeval 
architecture in Italy, he claims a single origin for 
the basilica plan of the Western church and the 
totally different plan of the domed church of the 
East.” “ The remains of the classical architecture 
of Eome were the common property of the heirs 
of the Eoman Empire. What was not common 
property was the tradition of constructive skill 
which the Byzantines alone seem to have pre- 
served.” “ He has yielded to the temptation to 
magnify the modest achievements of the Italian 
and of the Lombard by claiming for them some 
share in the discovery of that great constructional 
system, devised by the ability of the Greeks, of 
which St. Sophia is the most magnificent expres- 
sion.” “ It is one of the tragedies of the history 
of architecture that the great achievement was 
never followed up, and that the architecture of 
Western Europe, with the exception of a few 
isolated efforts, proceeded along the lower lines 
laid down by the Lombard builders.” “ Eoman 
architecture in the West died with the Eoman 
Empire ; but in the East the legacy of Eome 
passed into the hands of men capable of develop- 
ing it to the utmost — men who did, in fact, evolve 
from it a new type of architecture, probably the 
most truly original that the world has ever seen.” 

The author notices, as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Byzantine art, the work on 
St. Sophia, by Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson. A 
brief account of this building follows ; and here, 
at least, one would think, some light might surely 
have been thrown by means of a scale-plan and 
section to supplement Mr. Fulton’s two perspec- 
tive sketches. 

Another great church built by -Justinian at 
Constantinople was that of the Holy Apostles, 
now destroyed. From it are derived the five-domed 
churches of St. Mark at Venice and St. Front at 
Perigneux. S. Vitale, Eavenna, was probably a 
Byzantine copy, from a church at Antioch, of Con- 
stantine’s, according to Mr. Blomfield. One has 
been accustomed to hear of its near relationship to 
Justinian’s church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at 
Constantinople. As good examples of later develop- 
ments in Byzantine architecture the churches of 
the monastery of St. Luke of Stiris are quoted, 
illustrated in the fine monograph by Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley. 

“ The real achievement of these Byzantine 
Greeks,” says Mr. Blomfield, “ was not in their 
decorative detail, beautiful though this was, but in 
their mastery of constructional form, their power 
of handling great masses of building — a power 
inherited from the Eoman builders, yet transported 
by the finesse and subtlety of Greek genius into the 
fairyland of poetry.” “ The architectural forms used 
are actually the constructive forms. There is no 
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CDiicealinent behind Orders and other devices of 
revived classicism, none of that torturing of stone 
. . . which makes a great deal of later Gothic 
ridiculous.” “ Even as regards Eoman architecture 
itself there still appear to be lingering misconcep- 
tions. It has been too much the habit to assume 
that Eoman architecture was merely a tame repro- 
duction of Greek. . . . This does not go to the root 
of the matter. The Eoman was a born architect, 
in the sense of what is most vital in architecture, 
for he was a born constructor ; and it was out of 
this strong constructive sense that a new architec- 
ture was developed— an architecture that eliminated 
ornamental forms, and worked out an abstract 
system of design from the materials to hand.” 
Thus does our author get at the root of the matter. 
“Good architecture,” he adds, “is not arrived at 
by violent efforts to be original, nor by the repudia- 
tion of knowledge. If architecture is again to 
become an art with assured vitality, it must 
dispense with the unessential, and address itself to 
the task of finding the absolutely best expression 
for the constructive necessities of a building. This 
is the lesson to be learnt from Justinian’s 
architects.” 

This first essay, going as it does into matters 
which lie behind so much that was yet to come in 
the story of architecture. East and West, seems to 
exceed in interest and real importance all the 
remaining five essays put together, notwithstand- 
ing the more strictly personal interest in them, 
which counts for so much with Mr. Blomfield. 
To come down directly to Andrea Palladio, Phili- 
bert de rOrme, George Dance, jun., and the rest 
is just a little damping, at first. Of the first-named 
the author says : “ What the student wants to know 
is Palladio’s place among architects, how he came 
to occupy the position in history that he does, what 
were the sources from "which he drew his inspira- 
tion, and the genesis of his individual methods of 
thought and design.” Of architects generally : 
“One wants to know and understand their ante- 
cedents, the labours of their predecessors which 
became their heritage, the intellectual atmosphere 
of the time which made them possible at all ; and 
this is, in fact, the function of historical criticism.” 
Calling attention to the historical untrustworthi- 
ness of Palladio’s drawings of Eoman antiquities, 
Mr. Blomfield remarks that “ he was an exceedingly 
skilful architectural draughtsman,” and “ he 
gratified the taste of the time by restorations of 
the buildings he represented. . . . One would 
willingly exchange the whole set of Palladio’s 
restored antiquities for a dozen trustworthy 
measured drawings of the buildings as they were 
when he saw them.” “In England, at any rate, 
the work of this architect should be introduced to 
students with very great care and all sorts of 
limitations, for at recurring intervals Palladio has 
heen a sort of Old Man of the Sea to the art of 
architecture. There is assuredly a good deal of 


chance in reputations. . . . Palladio was certainly 
happy in his opportunity. His fame rests partly 
on his writings and partly on his architecture.” In 
his book “ there is a large parade of learning . . . 
and then there is that uncomfortable habit of 
advertisement.” “ With the touch of pedantry that 
suited the times and invested his writings with a 
fallacious air of scholarship, he was the very man 
to summarise and classify, and to save future 
generations of architects the labour of thinking 
for themselves. After the days of the intellectual 
giants came the schoolmaster to put everything in 
order.” * 

Unfortunately Inigo Jones “fell headlong into 
the arms of this teacher.” Would that he “could 
only have come under the influence of Peruzzi or 
Sanmichele instead.” “Fortunately Wren did 
breakaway from Palladianism ” ; and a dead set 
was made against him in consequence by the 
younger generation, abetted by Lord Burlington, 
the amateur. Wren “became the great architect 
he did, because he was in facta great constructor.” 

In such manner does the author bring things 
home to us, investing his story with that personal 
interest which touches us closely. 

“ The Architect of Newgate,” Geo. Dance the 
younger, is described as being an artist of some 
natural gifts, highly trained and accomplished — not 
a genius, elected early in life one of the original forty 
Eoyal Academicians. Nevertheless he produced 
a masterpiece, afterwards lapsing into the mere 
practitioner. In designing Newgate Prison “ he had 
to get some architectural quality out of a gigantic 
wall ... he attacked his problem squarely . . . 
and produced what was perhaps the finest abstract 
expression of wall-surface to be found in Western 
architecture.” “ So much was done with so little.” 
His pupil, Soane, having to design another place 
of safe custody, viz. the Bank of England, sought, 
by a curious inversion of ideas, to obtain his effect 
“ by devices that included a number of sham door 
and window openings ; in other words, by means of 
the very architectural feature which the conditions 
of his problem forbade him to use.” Mr. Blom- 
field can only offer, as a reasonable explanation of 
Dance’s fine design, the theory that he had come, 
when travelling in Italy, under the spell and per- 
sonal influence of Piranesi, whose etchings of 
architecture, including the seventeen extraordinary 
“Carceri” plates, had been published only a few 
years before. “ With all their traces of insanity, 
these seventeen drawings struck a note undreamt of 
hitherto, one that the great draughtsmen of the 
Eenaissance, with all their scholarship and passion 
for the antique, had missed ; for it was as if Piranesi 
had thought himself back into the spirit of the 

* The race of pedants in architecture did not die out 
with Palladio. Probably to them and their writings we 
in our times have largely owed the rise and fall of our 
so-called Gothic Revival. 
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buildei'a of the baths and aqueducts that he drew, 
and had penetrated to the Roman’s secret, that 
the highest quality of architecture is found in 
mighty building.” 

The three remaining essays treat of the art of 
the French Renaissance — and of some of the men 
who left their mark thereon — chiefly of the 
sixteenth century, “ perhaps the most interesting 
period in the whole of French history.” “ The 
history of this period has yet to he written,” as 
we might equally well say of our English architec- 
ture prior to the sixteenth century. 

After noting that there is evidence of a reaction 
from Yiollet-le-Duc’s “ histrionics — history on the 
smallest possible basis of evidence ” — Mr. Blom- 
field continues ; “ The study of architecture suffers 
much from the want of clear definitions. We talk 
of the Renaissance, but the Renaissance may 
mean very ’different things.”* “In France, as in 
England, the first fifty years of the Renaissance 
were occupied with experiments in the details of 
ornament ; but the difference is that, whereas in 
England the Italian influence disappeared at the 
death of Henry VIII. ... in France the develop- 
ment of architecture proceeded steadily to its full 
maturity, with the result that, historically, France 
got a start of some fifty to seventy years — a lead 
which that country has never lost. The man who 
contributed most to this result was Francis I., ‘ un 
amateur du premier rang,’ as JI. Dinner calls 
him.” 

“ Where his predecessors merely looked ” in their 
Italian expeditions, “ Francis considered and learnt. 
Moreover, throughout his life he had the rare 
advantage of the guidance of his sister, Margaret 
of Navarre, ‘ la perle des \’alois,’ one of the most 
attractive minds of the sixteenth century ; . . . 
and perhaps it would not be too much to say that 
what was best in the French Renaissance was due 
to the sympathy and intelligence of Margaret 
quite as much as to the direct initiation of her 
brother.” At Fontainebleau, which was destined 
to become the cradle of modern French art, he 
started work with the famous “ Devis,” or Report, 
of 152H, and carried it on under a succe.ssion of 
Italian masters, such as II Rosso, Pellegrino, 
Serlio, and Primaticcio. most of them car\ ers and 
ornamentalists rather than architects, strictly 
speaking. On the accession of Henry II. a 
Frenchman, Philibert de TOrme, appeared on the 
scene as “ architecte du Roy.” “ De TOrme,” 
says the author, “ was the first and most complete 
realisation of the modern architect in France, as dis- 
tinguished from the master-mason of the middle 

* So, too, we talk, w ithout definition, of “ Eomane^ijue ” 
and “ Gothic,” of " Early English,” “ Decorated,” or 
“ Perpendicular,” and other puerilities in nomenclature, 
mainly of nineteenth-century concoction, employing these 
adjectives, as is now the fashion, to serve as substantives. 


ages.” “ He in fact finally did away with the older 
method of building ; for the happy-go-lucky prac- 
tice of the master-mason he substituted the modern 
system of working to scale-drawings.” “Modern 
French architecture dates from Bullant and 
De TOrme.” “ The conception of an architect 
as a man who devoted his life to the design 
and construction of buildings, and who was only 
qualified to do so after serious and prolonged 
training, hardly existed before the middle of the 
sixteenth century.” “ It was only by slow 
degrees that the conception of an architect as 
an artist of exceptional knowledge and capacity 
established itself, and De TOrme, in insisting 
again and again on the necessity of thorough 
training for an architect, had very good reason 
for doing so in the vague opinion and incom- 
petent practice of his time.” There is some- 
thing about this contention of De TOrme’s which 
sounds most curiously up to date. Also very 
much to the point is the counsel he offers, in his 
great work on architecture, published in 1567, “ as 
the result of more than thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience.” “ He has noticed the folly of people who, 
instead of consulting an architect, go to a car- 
penter, or painter, or notary, and spend the rest of 
their time in finding out their mistake ; whereas 
the right thing to do is to call in your architect, 
give him a free hand, and not insist on his copying 
old buildings. The architect on his part is to be 
learned in mathematics, philosophy, and history, 
and is to be a staid, sensible, temperate man of 
affairs . . . and is to be careful in the selection 
of his clients.” Truly a golden maxim ! 

Walter Millard. 


MINUTKS. YIIT. 

.\t the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
l'.t0-5-0() held Monday, 19th February 1900, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, in the 
Chair, Sli Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 
;(H .Associates (includnrg 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. 
Associate, and several visitors — the Minutes of the meeting 
held Monday, 5th February 1900 fp. 199 1, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman — 
via. Francis Albert Whitewell, Felloic, and Charles .loseph 
Thompson, Associate. 

-A Paper on Furniture having been read by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber [F.) and illu.strated by lantern slides, the subject 
was discussed, and a vote of thanks, moved by Mr. Percy 
Macquoid, R.I., and seconded by Mr. .1. I). Crace [fi.A.'l, was 
passed to Mr. Dawber by acclamation. 

Announcements le the Special General Meeting 
summoned for the 20th February and the Special and 
Business Meetings of the 5th March having been made 
from the Chair, the proceedings closed, and the Meeting 
separated at 10 p.m. 




restoration op the basilica EMILIA, BY '^IGNOR OArn-SCHI. 

From “Architectural Results of the Latest Excavations in the Forum at Rome.’* by Profe'«or Lanciani [Juurnai. R.I.B.A, 24tli November 190iil. 


ROME IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 

By A. W. S. Cross, M.A. Cantab, [i^.] 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association, 31st January igo6. 

I N the follotving crude attempt to describe the surroundings of Roman life in the first 
two or three hundred years of our era I have drawn freely upon the vivid descriptions 
of social manners and customs to be gleaned from the immortal works of the Augustan 
poet Horace and of the famous satirist Juvenal, who flourished about a hundred years later. 
It will therefore be apparent that I use the term “ Augustan age ” in its broadest sense, 
as referring, not only to events contemporaneous with the reign of the great emperor, but also 
to those of the many years following his death during which his life’s work and teaching were 
still exercising their beneficent influence for the advancement of art, literature, and science. 

In the early days of the empire Rome ceased to be the mere capital of an Italian 
State, and became the metropolis of the world. It was at once the goal of adventurers of 
various nationalities who aspired to raise their fortunes, and of criminals of all classes 
desirous of escaping from the hands of justice. Under Augustus many years of peace 
followed centuries of desperate conflict, and, as the result of final victory, the treasures of 
Carthage, Syria, Gaul, and other conquered lands flowed freely into Rome. 

Unlike their republican forefathers, who held gold and luxury in contempt, the consuls and 
members of the civil administration displayed the most shameful cupidity, and threw them- 
selves upon the conquered provinces like birds of prey ; and owing to their rapacity the wealth 
of Rome became proverbial. Magnificent baths, immense gardens, palatial villas; increased in 
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number, and the city -was flooded by a tide of Oriental luxury which all parts of the com- 
munity quickly learned to appreciate. 

The protracted nature of her foreign wars had given to Eome a vast number of slaves, 
who were employed as domestic servants, as labourers, and as artisans. In Eome their 
duties were diversified and multiplied by the growing luxury and caprices of the rich ; the 
possession of many slaves meant the possession of a very productive capital. Not only were 
the slaves the blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, &c., of the city, and worked in these 
capacities either for their masters alone, or for the public for the masters’ profit, but many 
were also doctors, actors, bankers, writers, and men of business, and as such were often a source 
of considerable wealth to their owners. 

The increase of wealth in the hands of the few was followed by the apportionment of 
the land into vast estates {latifundia), which were generally held by wealthy slave-owners 
whose servants replaced the free men who had hitherto gained a subsistence as farm owners 
or as farm labourers. Driven from the country by the advent of slave labour, the rustic 
population flocked into Eome and other large towns, where the allurements of the public 
free distribution of corn attracted the idle and necessitous from all parts of Italy. These 
subsidies, heavily as they pressed upon the Government treasury, were insufficient for the 
maintenance of the impoverished families, to whom— so keen was the competition of the 
slaves in industrial occupations— nothing but manual labour was left. The prolonged foreign 
wars had exhausted the supply of men fitted for military service and seriously modified the 
social organisation of the city, which was constantly acquiring many new citizens ; whilst the 
older ones, in whom lingered the manly virtues and traditions of the ancient race, were 
gradually disappearing. Every day Eome lost some of these, her most valuable citizens, 
left on the field of battle in remote provinces of her vast empire ; and the survivors had been 
retained so long under arms by the duration of distant expeditions that on their return to their 
native city they found they had lost their taste for work Those who were fortunate enough 
to return rich with the spoils of victory passed into the daily increasing class of wealthy 
citizens, whilst those who had squandered their share of the pillage augmented the ranks of 

the proletarians. In short there was no longer a nobility, but merely a rich class a 

plutocracy had succeeded an aristocracy — and there was no middle class interposing between 
the two immense hordes of rich and poor which now formed the population of the city. 
Eome indeed had reached a state of society that had ruined the Greek republic, and the 
inevitable struggle between the rich and the poor, which could only end with the establish- 
ment of a tyranny, commenced. 

The constant and free communication with Gi’eece consequent upon the Eoman conquest 
had filled Eome with Greek artists, philosophers, sophists, and rhetoricians, and at this 
period “ her ruthless conqueror Greece has overcome,” and Greek forms and Greek ideas, 
including the introduction of Hellenic deities in place of the ancient national gods, were 
as instrumental in transforming and developing Latin literature as were the luxury and 
effeminacy of the Greeks in undermining the old stern Eoman habits of business and the 
discharge of public duties. 

Octavius, the nephew of .lulius Caesar, assumed a title never before given to man that 

of Augustus. He was ostensibly the first citizen of the republic ; in reality he was the 
absolute king of the Eoman world ; but he was studiously careful not to appear to be so, and 
warned, by the untimely death of the great Julius, of the grave danger he would incur by 
assuming the kingly diadem, he wisely determined to conceal his real autocratic power by 
an unostentatious mode of life. His house on the Palatine was smaller and far less luxurious 
than those of many of the citizens. He walked through the streets of the city either 
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unattended or with no more than the ordinary retinue ; and throughout his life he was 
content to possess the power without displaying the pride and pomp of royalty. The ancient 
liberty, so dear to the real Eoman citizen, appeared to be still in existence ; but although 
the Senate and the Comitia met as of yore and discharged their public duties, yet their 
authority had been taken from them and was now vested in Augustus, who was at once 
consul, pro-consul, tribune, censor, pontiff, and perpetual commander-in-chief of the army. 
Unlike the Greeks, the Eomans had never been accustomed to deify man, but religion also 
lent its support to the imperial power, as Augustus while living was honoured in the provinces 
as a god, and the cities of Gaul erected a temple to him. After his death temples, priests, 
and holy observances were decreed in honour of the divine Augustus, and from this time 
the apotheosis of deceased emperors became general. 

It is one of the greatest of the many charms of the poet Horace that he takes us into 
the very heart of the life of Eome under Augustus. With him we lounge into the spacious 
meadow known as the Campus Martins to find the gilded youth of the day bewitching the 
Eoman ladies with their daring horsemanship ; or we wander through the narrow city streets 
where we run the risk of being crushed by some huge piece of masonry in the act of being 
swung into position by a crane, or of being jammed into a doorway by a cavalcade of builders’ 
waggons laden with stone or balks of timber, and blocking the street to everyone’s discomfort. 
Freed at length we betake ourselves to the Via Appia, the fashionable rendezvous of the 
chariots of beauty and fashion. Before we reach home we pass various street loiterers 
and l)eggars, one of whom drops down before us in a well-simulated fit of epilepsy. Finally 
in retreating to our lodgings on the third floor of one of the lofty blocks of city dwellings, we 
encounter on the staircase some half-tipsy artisan or slave who is descending from his attic 
in search of the nearest wineshop in which to purchase another cup of cheap fiery wine. 

These sketches of the life and manners of Eome as depicted by Horace might be 
infinitely extended, and Sir Theodore Martin has well said that “ a ramble in the streets of 
the Eome of to-day is fuller of vivid interest to a man who has the pages of Horace at his 
fingers’ ends than it can possibly be to any other person. Horace is so associated with all 
the localities that one would almost think it the most natural thing in the world to come upon 
him at any turning. His old familiar haunts rise up about us out of the dust of centuries. 
We see a short thick-set man come sauntering along, ‘ more fat than bard beseems ’ ; as he 
passes, lost in reverie, many turn round to look at him. Some point him out to their com- 
panions, and by what they say we learn that this is Horace, the favourite of the great art 

patron Miecenas, the frequent visitor at the unpretentious mansion of Augustus, the self- 

made man and personal friend of Virgil and Varius, and of the most eminent men in Eome.” 

Juvenal, who published his well known satires, in which he unsparingly lashes the vices 
and follies of a corrupt age, a few years after the death of Domitian (a.d. 96), gives us 
a very vivid description of the Eome of his day, in which both the comforts and discomforts 
of life in the capital are minutely described. Of the two divisions of the population the 

upper class consisted of the personal friends of the Emperor and of the retinue of the 

Court. The lower class was still the j)lebs Eomana, although the title did not convey the 
honour and distinction it had held under the republic, as the ordinary citizen had now 
neither power nor influence in the world of politics, and, according to our author, cared for 
nothing but free food and free amusements.* 


Xain qui dahat olim 

Impet iiim^ Fasces, Leyiones, omnia, yixinc sc 
Continctf atque diias tantum tes anjcius optat, 
Fancm et Circenscb . — Satura X. 
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The slopes and summits of the famous hills of Eome were covered with the sumptuous 
palaces and mansions of the wealthy citizens, who, in the seclusion of their large gardens and 
parks, were not affected by the noise and turmoil of the busy city, hut passed their lives amidst 
the most pleasant surroundings and conditions. The first two hours of the moining veie 
devoted to a kind of reception at which their humble friends and dependents clients, as they 
were called — attended to receive the sportiila, or daily dole of food, which it was customaiy 



v r.W OF JHK THERM.i: OF AOllIPPA. 

(Sliowing the Ptiiithcon as part of the buiMiug.) 

From Professor Aitcliii-ou's Paper “The Itoiimii Thermiu” [Th.vx-'AOTIONV K.I.B.A. 1S8.S-89] 


for the wealthy patron to bestow upon any client who chose to apply for it. Oiiginally the 
sportiila was a light meal, to which all his clients were invited, provided by the patron in 
the atrium of his house; but afterwards each client received a portion of food oi a gi o 
a small sum of money instead of a meal. In later times it was therefore onl\ tiie c losen 
few who had the honour of taking their meal with the master of the house, and then on y 
by special invitation. The shabby treatment meted out by the wealthy to the poor is one 
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of Juvenal’s chief grievances, and he contrasts the custom of his day with that which formerly 
prevailed : 

“ Then plain and open was the cheerful feast, 

And every client was a bidden guest ; 

Now at the gate a jpaltry largess lies, 

And eager hands and tongues dispute the prize. 

But first, lest some false claimant should be found. 

The wary steward takes his anxious round. 

And pries in every face.” 

The ceremony of the sportnla over, the wealthy citizen, if a senator, would make his 
way to the Senate-house or to the Forum, there to plead the cause of any client who might 
require his assistance. At eleven o’clock he would return home, probably followed by some 
of his clients, who dogged his footsteps in the vain hope of receiving an invitation to the 
evening meal. The next hour — sacred to the midday siesta — saw the city wrapped in 
unbroken silence ; but at noon Eome awoke agam to idleness and pleasure. Poets and 
historians selected this hour — provided they could manage to secure an audience — to declaim 
their works in public, in the hope of founding a repvrtation or of attracting the attention of 
some wealthy man ; whilst others, w iser in their generation, waited in the public baths until 
they were thronged by bathers before proceeding to weary their helpless victims with their 
recitations and lectures. 

Perhaps our citizen might elect to visit the circus to witness the games of the amphi- 
theatre, in which, as Tacitus, writing of the reign of Nero, points out, “ gladiatorial shows 
were exhibited on a scale no less magnificent than those of previous years ; but many women 
of noble birth and many senators disgraced themselves by appearing in the arena.” Or the 
citizen might adjourn to the theatre to view the “ hired patricians’ low buffoonery,” although 
the fact that Nero himself, when emperor, appeared on the public stage could not reconcile 
the Eomans to such a gross breach of ancient custom. In their view no free-born citizen 
should degrade himself and his city by taking part in public theatrical entertainments. 
According to ancient Eoman custom the actor’s profession was one which was always 
restricted to slaves and foreigners — for choice to Greeks, of whom Juvenal declares “ the 
whole breed are actors.” 

From one or another public spectacle the citizen would proceed to the baths, which, 
according to Charles Kingsley, “ Eoman tyranny, wiser in its generation than modern liberty, 
provided so liberally for its victims.” Entering one of the thermae he would be provided at 
the expense of the State with baths of hot and cold water placed in magnificent apartments 
resplendent with marble and gilding. The baths proper were inclosed with spacious courts, 
where he might join in a game of bowls, or take more violent exercise as a preparation for his 
ablutions. An hour or two might be spent partly in the water and partly in listening to some 
poet who in stentorian tones recited his latest work, in one of the many marble-paved halls 
or vestibules, luitil, as Juvenal says, “the very columns echoed again.” The baths were 
much frequented by the philosophers and rhetoricians of the day. Here the bearded Stoic, 
followed by a retinue of admirers and pupils, would prove that the Stoic was alone happy ; 
whilst at the same time, in another portion of the vast building, the Epicurean philosopher 
would be propounding the far more acceptable doctrine that true happiness consists in obtain- 
ing as much enjoyment as possible during the course of our brief existence. 

The third satire of Juvenal contains such a very excellent description of everyday life in 
Eome, of the streets of the Subura— one of the most densely populated and squalid portions 
of the city — and of other parts of Eome that I have briefly quoted some of his remarks : — 

“There is no room in town for an honourable career, no reward for hard work ; and 
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one’s property to-day is less than yesterday, and to-morrow will again lose something from 
its small residue. 

“ What am I to do at Eome ? I do not know how to lie. When a book is bad I cannot 
praise it, and beg the loan of it. No rogue shall ever have my help, and so I go out in no 
governor’s suite, as though I were a cripple, or useless lump with a withered hand. I will 
admit to you that I cannot endure a Greecised Eome ; and yet, after all, what a fractional part 
of our foreign mendicants are true Greeks. Here is a gang bound for the Esquiline to become 
the inmates of great men’s households, and, in the end, their masters. 

“ The hungry Greek, with his quick intellect, desperate effrontery, and ready tongue, 
knows everything : he is whom you will — critic, rhetorician, geometer, painter, trainer, 
prophet, rope-dancer, doctor, sorcerer. Mark how the race, so adroit in flattery, extols the 
foolish friend’s conversation, the ill-favoured friend’s features ; how they compare some 
weakling’s scraggy neck with the throat of a Hercules holding Antaeus far above the ground ! 
True, u'e may flatter just like them, but they are believed. 

“ At Eome if you produce a witness of spotless character, reference is straightway made 
to his income, and the value of his word is strictly measured by the cash he keeps in his coffer. 
How many servants does he keep ? How many acres of land does he hold ? The last inquiry 
made will be of character. It is hard for men to rise whose worth finds its way barred by 
straitened means, but at Eome they have the sorest struggle of all. How dear the meanest 
lodging, how dear the wages of slaves and the plainest meal ; and there you blush to dine off 
earthenware which at a Sabine dinner table you would not regard as a disgrace. 

“ In Eome men dress in a showy style beyond their means, and the ‘ more ’ that we 
require we now and again borrow from a neighbour’s coffer. The vice is universal, and 
every one of us lives in pretentious beggary. 

“ I, for my part, prefer any place to the Subura, for what spot, however miserable or 
lonely, would you not prefer to the terror of fires, the incessant falling of houses, and the 
countless other perils of this cruel Eome ? 

“ Who fears, or ever feared, the fall of a house at cool Praeneste [a favourite health 
resort of the Eomans], but the city we live in consists largely of the flimsy props that shore it 
up. For thus the house agent keeps our houses from toppling over, and when he has covered 
an old gaping crack he bids us sleep in peace, even although a collapse be imminent. I must 
live in some place where fires and night alarms are unknown. Here many a patient is killed 
by sleeplessness, for what lodging-house gives admittance to sleep? It is a luxury of the 
wealthy, and this is the root of the disease. The traffic of carts in narrow winding streets 
and the din when a herd of cattle is shut in (by a passing vehicle) would rob a sea-calf of his 
sleep.” 

“ If social duty call your rich man forth, the crowd will disperse as he is borne along, and 
he will speed above their heads in his big palanquin reading or writing upon the way, or even 
dozing inside, for a litter with closed windows promotes slumber. As I hurry by on foot I 
am stopped by the surging mass in front, while a great host of people following behind me 
presses at my back. One hits me with his elbow, a second with the hard pole of a litter, a 
third bangs a beam and another a jar against my head. My legs are caked with mud, and a 
soldier’s boot-nail sticks in my toe.” 

“ Now let us glance at other and distinct perils of the night, the height of these towering 
housetops from which a jug strikes your skull. Think how often cracked or broken earthen- 
ware is thrown from the windows. See with what force it dents and scores the flint pavement. 
You might well be deemed apathetic and careless about danger if you went out to dine without 
having made a will, so true it is that death lurks in every open lighted window which you pass 
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at night. Then hope and pray with siient agonised vow'S that the windows may content 
themselves with merely eynptying on you the contents of the broad pans. 

There was another danger which he who passed through the city by night had to 
encounter. As was the case in our own cities towards the close of the seventeenth and the 



THE ARCH OF TITCS, ROME : DKTAlLir. 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, the streets of home during the empire s\i aimed with a 
race of “ bloods ” akin to the “ Mohawks ” and “ Hectors of the more modem times I ha\e 
mentioned, who, “fired with insolence and wine,” Avandered forth upsetting sedan chaiis, 

beating the watch, and molesting quiet citizens and pretty women ; and an encountei aa ith one 
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of these bullies is vividly described by Juvenal. Finally nocturnal marauders and footpads 
swarmed in the streets and, setting the imperial police at defiance, spread terror throughout 
the city. 

Juvenal’s eloquence in describing to what wretchedness a poor client like himself was 
exposed in Eome, and how infinitely jireferable was life at Sora, at Fabrateria, and at Frusino — 
“ charming ” towns where there was no danger in the daytime of being crushed by vehicles, 
and no nocturnal peril of being robbed or murdered— did not succeed in convincing him of 
the wisdom of leaving Eome. He raves of the delight of the country with the orthodox frenzy 
of the poet, mentions a country town where “ a house and a garden might he bought at the cost 
of the annual rent of a dark lodging at Eome,” yet remains in that city where Martial depicts 
him wearily climbing the slopes of the Ccelian Hills to pay his court to some rich patron. 
Monsieur Gaston Boissier relates that another poet, Statius, showed more resolution. “ He 
was the first poet of his day in Eome and yet one of the poorest. He resolved to return to 
his birthplace, Naples, where he hoped to find existence easier, but his wife refused to follow 
him. She was an obstinate Eoman lady who thought it impossible to live elsewhere than on 
one of the seven hills, and at the thought she emitted deep sighs and passed sleepless nights. 
In vain did Statius describe to her in delightful verses the marvels of Puteoli and Baiie, that 
enchanting country ‘ where all unites to lend life charm, where the summers are cool and the 
winters mild, where the sea comes peacefully to die upon those shores which it caresses.’ She 
only thought of Subura and the Esquiline. She was a woman,” quaintly remarks the 
eminent savant, “ capable of regretting the brooks of Eome in presence of the sea of Naples ! ” 

As a matter of fact, the writers and eminent men of ancient Eome generally agreed that 
it was not possible to live out of the city. Doubtless they were obliged to own it to be one of 
the most unhealthy places in the world. Fevers often raged there. Seneca admitted that, 
in order to feel better, it was enough to quit but for a moment the heavy, dusty, smoky 
atmosphere of the city ; yet it was never wdllingly left. Cicero, while resident in Eome, did not 
scruple to say in his public speeches that it was a very ugly ill-built city ; that the houses were 
too high and the streets too narrow. Yet he changed his mind directly he was out of it. 
“ How beautiful it is ! ” he exclaimed. He had only been banished from it a few months when 
he found it “ admirable.” He left it a few years later to govern Cilicia, but this time he began 
regretting it before he was out of sight of the city. He was thinking of the means of 
returning to it even before he had reached his province, and \Yhile administering lands more 
vast than kingdoms, commanding armies, and receiving the thanks of the Senate for his 
victories, he could not console himself for being so far from the Capitol, and wrote disconsolate 
letters to his friend Coelius advising him never, never to leave Eome, and always to live in its 
light : “ Urbem, urbem, mi Eufe, cole et in hac luce vive ” (Cicero, Post red. ad pop. 1). 

The use of marble became very common under .Cugustus, who did his utmost to beautify 
Eome, not only by his personal munificence in erecting buildings, but by persuading other rich 
citizens to follow his example. Suetonius gives a list of wealthy Eomans who were induced 
by Augustus to embellish the city with magnificent temples and places of amusement, and he 
remarks that Augustus used to boast that he had found Eome of brick and left it of marble. 
There was, observes Professor J. H. Middleton, “ probably much truth in this, if for brick we 
read peperino and tufa, for in the time of Augustus burnt bricks had not yet come into general 
use.” 

Private dwelling-houses of manj- stories were common in the narrow ways and roads of 
the city, and Augustus decreed that no house should exceed 70 feet in height. This, how- 
ever, was but a small step in the transformation which was now commencing in the con- 
struction of the city and its dwellings. While the older of the private edifices still presented 
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their lofty gables in stone, or more commonly in wood, projecting over the narrow streets, the 
newer quarters of the city were laid out in broader ways with lower houses in the Grecian 
fashion. With the reign of Augustus the stern simplicity of life in ancient Eome came to an 
end, and all the well-to-do portions of the community strove for the possession of sufficient 
wealth to enable them to enjoy to the full the luxurious life of effeminate ease and splendour 
now open to them for the first time. Under this emperor, owing to Greek influence, art 
developed with almost miraculous rapidity, and was probably at its best up to the second half 
of the second century a.d. 

The reign of Severus and of his sons was the only period in the whole history of Eome at 
all comparable in its architectural activity with the time of Augustus. Then, however, 
although Eome was richer than ever, and endless varieties of costly marbles and alabasters 
were easily obtainable, yet the decay of Eoman art had commenced, and the ornate and costly 
buildings erected during the reign of Severus were no match either in beauty of design or 
delicacy of workmanship with those of the more polished and refined Hellenised age ot 
Augustus and of his immediate successors. 

In the following description of some notable remains of the period under review I have 
included examples of the three periods of Grieco-Eoman art, exhibiting respectively (a) its rise ; 
(b) its maturity ; (e) its decay. 

The Theatre of Marcellus, which falls under the first period, was commenced by Julius 
Caesar and finished in 13 b.c. by Augustus, who dedicated it in the name of his nephew 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia. The existing remains are of great beauty and interest, and a 
large portion of the arcading of the curved exterior is still standing. The lower story is half 
buried beneath the present ground level. The design consists of arcades with engaged 
columns, with an entablature at each story. The lower order is Eoman Doric or Tuscan. 
The upper order is Ionic. The materials are travertine, covered with hard white stucco of 
pounded marble. The details are very refined and carefully worked out. 

When first built (in 27 b.c.) * the Pantheon was a completely isolated structure ; the 
existing walls, which now join it to the baths of Agrippa, are considerably later in date than 
the time of Augustus, being partly the work of Hadrian and partly of Septimius Severus, and 
there is no evidence that there was ever any internal connection between the two buildings. 
It appears to have been called the Pantheon from its earliest time. The upper part of the 
interior is said to have been enriched with a row of caryatides, the work of the celebrated 
Athenian sculptor Diogenes, and there were statues by him on the top of the pediment which 
contained a large bronze relief representing the defeat of the Titans by Jupiter and other 
deities. Pliny records that the capitals of the columns which adorn the interior are of bronze 
from Syracuse. The upper stories of the exterior were coated with stucco, w'hilst the lowest 
story was faced with slabs of white marble : these have been completely stripped off the 
circular portion of the building, but are still existent on the square projection against which 
the portico stands. The portico consists of eight front and three side monolithic columns of 
grey and red Egyptian granite, having Corinthian capitals of Pentelic marble. Originally the 
frieze of the entablature contained bronze letters recording the dedication of the Pantheon by 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa during his third consulate (27 b.c.). 

The internal diameter of the Pantheon is 142 ft. 6 in. Its height from the pavement to 
the central opening is about the same. Professor Middleton in his scholarly work on “ Ancient 

* In Vol. XXV. of the tenth edition of the Encyclopiedirt is of the time of Hadrian, the dates stamped on the bricks 
Britannica there is a most interesting articde by Mr. extending from a.d. 115 to 1*25. and that traces of a former 
Phen^ Spiers relative to the date of the Pantheon, in rectangular building— doubtless the original Temple of 
which it is stated that the result of recent investigations Agrippa — are also clearly discernible, 
proves that much of the brickwork used in its construction 
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Eome " instances this cupola as “ a remarkable example of the extraordinarily skilful use of 
concrete by the Eomans. It is cast in one solid mass, and is as free from lateral thrust as if 
it were cut out of one block of stone. Though having tlie arch form, it is in no way constructed 
on the principle of the arch. The walls of the great rotunda which supports the dome are 
nearly 20 feet thick, cast in concrete, with the thin facing of brick which afterwards became 
so common, although examples of the time of Augustus are very rare. The actual mass of 
concrete used is very much reduced by a series of recesses formed in the drum. Those in 
the interior form large niches for statues and altars, and were enriched with marble columns 
and other decorations. Other semicircular chambers set at intervals between the internal 
niches were probably formed to diminish the mass of concrete required, and also to admit 
the air into its interior so as to hasten its setting.” 

Internally the cupola is divided into deeply sunk square cotfers ; and although the outside 
of the dome is not an important feature in the external design of the building, in its original 
state it must have looked like a mound of shining gold, as it was then covered with tiles of 
gilt bronze. These plated tiles were stripped off in a.d. 663 by the Emperor Constans II. 
The present lead covering was put on in 1454. The internal effect of the dome, with its single 
central hypjethral opening, 25 feet in diameter, forming a frame to the blue sky, makes it 
unlike any other building in the world ; and even now, although stripped of the greater part 
of its marble linings, it is still one of the most stately of edifices. 

The beautiful works of art which remain to us of the time breathe the living spirit of 
Greek design — witness the Pompeian vase and fountain [page 231]. They are undated ; but 
as Pompeii was destroyed in .a.d. 79, they are clearly well within the first period of Gr£eco- 
Eoman art. 

An arch in honour of Titus, of which nothing but its inscription now remains, had been 
erected in the Circus Maximus during his lifetime, in .a.d. 80 ; but the arch in marble 
on the hill-top or Summa Sacra Via, and known as the Arch of Titus, was erected by 
Domitian in honour of Vespasian and Titus to commemorate the taking of Jerusalem. Of 
this arch the central portion only is original ; the sides were restored in 1823. 

In the twelfth century the tower of a fortress known as the Tunis Cartalaria, or Eecord 
Tower, was partly built over the Arch of Titus, and the remains of this building can still be 
traced. The capitals of the engaged columns on each side of the arch are said to be the 
earliest existing examples of the composite order. The jambs of the archway are ornamented 
Avith reliefs representing the triumphal procession of Titus and his army after the fall of 
Jerusalem. In the spandrils of the arch are winged Victories bearing trophies, and the key- 
stones have figures of Fortuna and Eoma. The soffit of the arch is richly coffered, and has 
a relief of the apotheosis of Titus borne upwards by an eagle. There is a small sculptured 
external frieze. 

Under my middle period I would include Trajan’s Column (a.d. 114) [pp. 236-37]. The 
Emperor’s ashes, deposited in a gold vase, Avere placed in the chamber formed in the interior 
of the pedestal of the Column, which, built of large blocks of Greek marble, is 97i feet in 
height. The diameter immediately above the base is about 12 feet. A colossal bronze statue 
of the Emperor formerly stood upon the top of the capital, Avhich very closely resembles one 
of the Doric order. Bands of sculpture in low relief ranged in tAventy-three tiers, and 
illustratiAm of Trajan’s two campaigns against the Dacians, are coiled round the column, 
which has an internal staircase. The pedestal carrying the column is decorated with reliefs 
of arms and trophies, and on one of its sides is a tablet with a dedicatory inscription, and 
under it is the doorAA'ay to the spiral staircase. An eagle supportiiig a garland of floAvers is 
placed at each angle above the cornice of the pedestal. 
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Among my illustrations is a conjectural restoration of the theatre at Ostia supposed to 
have been built by Trajan. Ostia, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, about fifteen miles 
from Eome, was one of the great commercial centres of the empire, and its famous harbours, 
constructed by Claudius and Trajan, received merchandise from all quarters of the world. It 
had vast granaries of corn, from which the imperial city received its constant supply. 

The Arch of Severus, which, with the rest of the buildings I am about to mention, comes 
under the final period, was erected in a.d. 203 in honour of Severus and his sons Caracalla 



THKATRK AT OSTIA : KESTOKATION BY M. T. ANOUE. 


and Geta and in commemoration of victories in Parthia and other Eastern countries. The 
base is of travertine lined with slabs of marble. Elsewhere the arch is constructed of massive 
blocks of white Pentelic marble. After the death of Severus and the murder of Geta, said to 
have been stabbed in his mother’s arms by Caracalla, the latter in his foolish endeavours to 
extinguish the memory of his ill-fated brother ordered all statues and reliefs of Geta to be 
destroyed and his name to be erased from the inscrijjtions. Traces of the erasure are visible on 
this arch, as the holes are still existent by which the bronze letters of Geta’s name and titles 
were fastened to the marble. The capitals of the order are designed in a debased comi^osite 
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style. The sunk coffered soffits and enriched mouldings and centre flowers of the three arches 
are rather coarsely executed. 

The reliefs are poor works of art, but interesting for their representations of historical 
events, such as the siege of Carrse, the relief of Nisibis effected by Severus in a.d. 195, victories 
in Mesopotamia, the taking of Babylon, and the subsequent defeat of the Parthian king 
Artabanus. There are winged Victories bearing trophies, and figures representative of the four 
seasons in the spandrils of the central arch. The spandrils of the side arches contain reliefs 
of the river gods of the conquered countries — the Euphrates, the Tigris, and two tributaries. 
The pedestals of the columns have life-sized representations of captives driven by Pioman 
soldiers. There is a long inscription of the titles and honours of Severus and Caracalla 
inserted in the large panel of the attic. 
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The Baths of Caracalla are said to have been commenced in the lifetime of Severus, 
mainly built during the reign of his son and successor Caracalla, and completed by Heliogabalus 
and Severus Alexander (218-235). They were restored by Theodoric about a.d. 500. By far 
the largest and, in some respects, the best preserved of the many famous edifices of ancient 
Rome, they are of great instructive value in elucidating various details of the methods of con- 
struction employed by the Roman architects, and they probably represent the last effort of 
the masters of the Graeco-Roman style of architecture to arrest the final decay and extinction 
of their once robust and virile art. The whole of the buildings, including its outer colonnade, 
or peribolus, are raised upon a platform in which are placed a number of vaulted chambers 
some twenty feet above the ground level. These basement rooms were probably used by the 
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crowd of slave attendants and for general storage purposes, whilst a considerable portion 
would be required for the furnaces and fuel rooms for heating the water and hot rooms above. 
The smaller rooms were two or three stories in height, but the three great central halls are 
supposed to have occupied the whole height of the central building. 

The uses of the chief rooms have been determined by the excavations of recent years. 
The frigidarium, containing the natatio, or swimming bath, was in the centre of the north-east 
side. It had vestibules at each end leading to the outer court. The tepidarium, a large and 
magnificent hall, is placed in the centre of the building ; the vaulted recesses in the side walls 
contained marble-lined baths or opened, one into the frigidarium, and the other into the 
sudarium. At each end is a large vestibule separated by columns and screens from the main 
tepidarium. The hall, 170 feet long by about 80 feet wide, had a groined roof springing 
from large granite columns surmounted by a short piece of entablature in the debased style of 
the second and third centuries. The short columns on each side were set in front of the 
recesses containing the warm baths. The next room (south), forming a vestibule to the 
circular hall beyond, is part of the sudarium, or sweating room. It has a hypocaust floor, 
and its walls are lined with flue tiles. This is also the form of construction adopted for the 
gi-eat circular hall, the laconicum (vapour bath), which was covered by a lofty dome. On each 
side of the circular hall there are four lofty chambers opening on to the surrounding gardens, 
of which the two angle rooms contain semicircular marble-lined baths. The two peristyles 
are very large, with ranges of columns supporting a vaulted gallery. 

Although it is possible to identify the chief rooms of these enormous thermee there are 
still very many apartments the use of which cannot be traced. They might have been suites 
of private baths or dressing and anointing rooms. The outer inclosure (1,200 feet square) 
was planted with flowers and shrubs and surrounded by a long line of buildings of the time of 
Heliogabalus and Severus Alexander. Tbe outer buildings on the north-east side consist of 
small vaulted chambers, two stories in height, with staircases at intervals. In front was a 
long colonnade, in the centre of which is the main entrance to the thermae from the Yia Appia. 
The use of these rooms is doubtful. Possibly they were shops, or baths and dressing- 
rooms for persons who did not care to bathe in public, or attendants’ rooms. The halls on 
the north-east and south-west sides of the peribolus were intended for the use of the philo- 
sophers and literary men and their pupils, or as apartments for exercises and games. The 
Stadium had tiers of marble seats. Immediately behind it is the great reservoir for the water- 
supply of the baths, consisting of sixty-four small vaulted chambers supplied by an aqueduct. 

The following remarks by Professor Lanciani, of the University of Rome, are of interest ; 

“ At the end of the third century after Christ, Rome mrmbered 11 large public thermae 
and 926 smaller ones conducted under private enterprise. The Baths of Caracalla alone could 
accommodate at one time 1,600 people ; the Baths of Diocletian 3,600. Taking 1,500 as the 
average accommodation of each of the public thermae, aind fifty as that of each of the private 
baths, we learn that in ancient Rome at any minute 62,800 citizens could restore their strength 
in baths of every nature and description. But for those who frequented the great thermae 
bathing was the very last thought ; for in course of time, and under the corruption which began 
to contaminate Roman society after the conquest of the East, bodily health and cleanliness, 
although the original object, had long ceased to be the only one ; for the thermae, decorated 
with prodigal magnificence and supplied with all the comforts, conveniences, and novelties 
that a voluptuary could desire, had become places of amusement whither people repaired for 
pastime and enjoyment. They were, in a word, gigamtic clubs where the elegant youth passed 
the whole day— at least the hours in which the establishment was kept open. Let us follow 
one of these young men of Rome into the great thermae. He is welcomed at his entrance by 
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the ostiarius, or porter, a tall majestic fellow, with a sword at his side, and by the capsarius, or 
wardrobe keeper, who takes charge of his wraps. Then follows a general salutation and 
kissing of friends, exchange of the last topics and scandals of the day, reading of the news- 
papers or acta diurna. The visitor then selects the kind of bath which may suit his particular 



FLAX OF THE BATHS OF < AU.V'. ALLA, A^ 1!^ M. ULOUKT. 

rrom the Paper by Professor Aitchison. ‘‘The IloitiAU Therui.e*’ [Tkav-^ac i i«»xs 18h9]. 

A, (', 1’., How of suuill •'hop^, or iodtrmg-. ¥, Pi?.enia teella 'olearis). r, Pella tepuluna. u. (.Iraihl eotrauee. u, H. Flank entrances, i. Laco* 
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L, L, Stairca-es. m, m, Ve'^tilluIes of cella 'Oleari!.. x. x. Mile lialis. o, o. Floor baths, i*. t\ f'. i*’, Prtefurnia. r i' ', Re=ervoir^. 
i}, Q. Cell^ medi®. R, R, Cellte tepidari<e. s Cellfe fnsriiaru^. i, T, Peristyle?, r, u, Ephebea. v. v. Fngnlanum. tv, w, Libraries. 
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case — cold, tepid, warm, shower, or perspiration bath. The bath over, the real business begins ; 
as, for example, taking a constitutional up and down the beautiful grounds, indulging in 
athletic sports or simple gymnastics to restore circulation, and to prepare himself for the 
delights of the table. The luxurious meal finished, the gigantic club house could supply him 
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with every kind of amusement, libraries, concerts, literary entertainments, readings of the 
latest poems or novels, popular or ‘ Barnum-like ’ shows, and conversation with the noblest and 
most beautiful women. Very often a second bath was taken to prepare for the evening meal. 
All this could be done by three or four thousand persons at one and the same time without con- 
fusion or delay because of the great number of servants and slaves attached to the establishment. 

“ Eecent excavations and discoveries in the Baths of Caracalla show clearly how the service 
was organised. It was carried on entirely underground by means of crypto-porticoes which 
allowed the servants to appear suddenly everywhere, and to meet the requirements of the visitors 
without crossing the halls and without interfering with the circulation of the noble crowd.” 

The Baths of Diocletian, accommodating about B,600 bathers, were commenced l)y 
Maximianus in the year 302 in honour of his brother emperor Diocletian, who was then absent 
from Eome. Tradition records that a large number of Christians, afterwards martyred, were 
forced to work at the erection of these baths. The general arrangement of the baths and 
their methods of construction are similar to those of the Baths of Caracalla. 

The Basilica of Constantine was commenced by Maxentius and completed after his death 
in A.D. 312 by Constantine. The general proportions and design of the great central hall are 
very similar to those of the great hall of the Baths of Caracalla. 

The Arch of Constantine was erected to commemorate Constantine’s victory over Maxentius 
in .\.D. 312. It is said to have been copied from the Arch of Trajan, which also supplied the 
fine sculptured reliefs representative of scenes in the life of Trajan. The entablature, the 
eight fluted Corinthian columns which decorate the fronts of the arch, the spandril figures 
representing Victory, and the reliefs on the pedestals of the columns are typical of the degraded 
state of Eoman art at the commencement of the fourth century. 

Note. — Except where otherwise indicated, the illustrations to the Paper are reproduced from the 
Fragments d’ Architecture Antique d'apres les Belevcs et Eestaurations des anciens Pcnsionnaircs dc 
VAcadhnie de France a Rome, publics sous la direction de H. D’Espoug. 
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CHEf3NICLR 

London District Surveyors ; Terms of Appointment. 

The following communication, dated 23rd Febru- 
ary 1906, has been addressed from the Institute to 
the Chairman and Members of the London County 
Council : — 

My Lokds .iND Gentlemen, — The attention of 
the Council of the Institute has been directed to 
the question of certain changes which are in con- 
templation by the London County Council with 
regard to the terms of appointment of District 
Surveyors under the London Building Act. 

From the report of the proceedings of the 
London County Council publislied in the public 
press it appears that the original proposal of the 
Building Act Committee involved, inter alia, a re- 
duction in the number of Surveyors and the sub- 
stitution of fixed salaries in lieu of fees. 

This proposal, it would appear, did not meet 
with general approval, and the matter was accord- 
ingly referred back. 

As the subject is one of considerable importance 
not only to the architectural profession but also 
to London generally as a City and community, the 
Council of the Institute, having given the matter 
their careful attention, desire me to place before 
the members of your Honourable Council certain 
views which appear to them worthy of consideration. 

As you are probably aware, the Legislature, in 
dealing with the Building Laws of the Metropolis, 
has by a long series of enactments extending from 
the time of Charles II. deliberately and uniformly 
provided that the administration of those laws 
should be in the hands of trained and experienced 
professional men, who in the pursuit of their craft 
as architects have acquired practical knowledge of 
the various changing problems which arise in de- 
signing and adapting buildings to the manifold 
conditions which have to be met in a city of such 
vast size and imjiortance as London, es2)ecially in 
the more central and congested districts devoted 
to mercantile purposes upon which its prosperity 
so largely depends. 

Under such supervision was London rebuilt 
after the Great Fire ; under such sujiervision has 
London grown and developed ; and under such 


I supervision is a large proportion of the building 
j work of the Metropolis carried out at the present 
time. 

The Council need hardly dwell on the import- 
ance w'hieh the Institute attaches to the preserva- 
; tion of this system, and the advantages which 
i accrue to members of the profession in having the 
j advice and co-operation of a colleague trained in 
I his art and with a full knowledge of the statutes 
relating to it. 

I Such co-operation has w'orked well in the past, 

I and in the opinion of the Institute to the advantage 
of the owners and occupiers of every class of 
buildings in London. 

It is therefore with a full sense of responsibility 
that the Council of the Institute would urge upon 
the London County Council the desirabihty of pre- 
serving in its integrity a system wLich has obtained 
and endured through many reigns with the full 
sanction and authority of Parliament. 

To this end they would suggest that the dis- 
ability which has been imposed in the case of some 
of the later appointments should no longer be en- 
forced, and that in future all Surveyors acting under 
the provisions of the London Building Act should 
be practising architects. — I have the honour to be, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, your most obedient ser- 
vant, W. J. Locke, Secretary. 

The following recommendations of the Building 
Act Committee were discussed at the meeting of 
the London County Council of the 27th ult. : — 

(а) That as Irom and including April 1, 1906, all 
district surveyors be paid a li.xed salary by way of remu- 
neiiition insteail of fees; that the amount of salary to be 
paid to each of the present district surveyors be eijual to 
the amount of the average of the fees received in his 
districts duiing the .seven years ended December 31, 1905, 
as piovided in Sect. 1-58 of the London Building Act, 
1894 ; and that the Building Act Committee do submit 
the necessary recommendations to give effect to this de- 
cision. 

(б) That with regard to the e.xisting and all future 
vacancies, the Building Act Committee do sutimit to the 
Council such recommendations, giting full particulars of 
their proposals in every case, as will be in general accord 
witli the '• model” scheme described in the repoit of the 
Building Act Committee, dated February 12, 1906. 

Captain Hemphill, in moving the adoption of 
these jiro^tosals, said that in the surrounding dis- 
tricts surveyors were paid by salary and not by 
fees ; and if district surveyors were paid by salary 
their status would not be altered. — Mr. Howell J. 
M illiams said that the jjroposals would lead to 
another department and staff — the District Sur- 
veyors’ Department — with highly paid officials to 
supervise the district surveyors. All this was 
necessary only if they had no confidence in the 
men they appointed, but there was a keen sense of 
honour and integrity amongst architects and 
surveyors of London. — Sir Melville Beacheroft 
expressed his regret that this matter had again 
been broiight up. They were far more likely to 
get experienced men under the present system 
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than under that proposed. They could not ignore, 
he said, the views in the matter of such an 
important body as the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects, whose letter they had received [see 
above].- — Lord Welby, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, said his Committee did not view the 
proposals with favour. They would, he believed, 
cost the ratepayers a good deal. He moved as an 
amendment that the proposals he referred back. 
The amendment was eventually carried by fifty- 
nine against forty votes. 

Ossett Elementary School Competition. 

A strong letter of protest has been addressed to 
the Ossett Education Committee against the terms 
of Clause 4 of the conditions of this competition, 
which runs as follows : 

“4. The Committee offer a premium of £50, 
and the Architect whose plans are placed first shall 
be employed to carry out the work. The premium 
ivill merge in the Commission of 4 per cent, on 
the amount of accepted Contract and shall include 
a complete set of Quantities to the Contractors. 
The Architect will he precluded from accepting 
any trade discounts or commissions." 

Unless members hear that this clause has been 
satisfactorily altered, it is to be hoped that none 
will enter for this competition. 

The Fellowship'; Election by Voting-papers. 

Eequisitions having been received from members 
conformably with By-law 9 demanding that the 
election of candidates to Fellowship (election 5th 
March) be taken by voting-papers, such Papers, 
drawm up in the form prescribed by the regulation 
relating thereto [see Kalendae, p. 56], were issued 
on the 22nd ult to every Fellow and Associate 
residing in the United Kingdom. Messrs. C. H. 
Brodie [F.], Bernard Dicksee [F.], Max. Clarke [F.], 
Francis Hooper [F.], Percy Tubbs [F], Wra. Wood- 
ward [F], M. Starmer Hack [4.], Frank Lishman 
[4.], Vivian H. King [4.], Thomas A. Pole [4.], and 
•J. MacLaren Boss [4.], were appointed by the 
Council to act as Scrutineers and report the re- 
turns. The scrutiny took place at the Institute on 
Friday the 2nd inst., and the work lasted five hours. 
At the meeting last Monday the Chairman (Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Vice-President) having called on 
the Secretary to read the Scrutineers’ Eeport, a 
discussion took place, of which the following is a 
condensed report 

Mr. C. H. Bnomi: [F.l said that before the report was 
read he should like to ask, and he was prepared to more 
it as a resolution if necessary, that the name.s of the 
members rrho had demanded the poll should be read to 
the Meeting. 

Mr. E. A. GeunixCt "F.] seconded. 

Mr. Wm. Woo7>\v.rRn LI.] said that in the absence of any 
by-law or regulation rvhich demanded the assent of the 
requisitionists to their names being made known, he 
should support the proposition that their names be read out. 

Mr. M.rx. CnriiKi; [F.] moved as an amendment that the 
result of the ballot be reported first. They could vote 


afterwards on the question of reading out the names of the 
requisitionists. 

Mr. Brodie said he had no objection to the reading of 
the names being postponed. 

Mr. Max. Ciarke deprecated the names being disclosed 

at all. 

Mr. Geoeoe Hubbard [F.] seconded the amendment. 
To read the names of those who had signed the requisition 
would form a dangerous precedent. There might be 
occasions when it was necessary for members to demand a 
poll, and it was quite conceivable that they might not wish 
to have their names associated publicly with their action. 

Mr. E. tv. Hudson' [H.] supported the amendment. He 
presumed the names of the members in question were 
duly subscribed to the requisition, and he saw no reason 
why they should be disclosed at this stage. They seemed 
to be anticipating something of which he for one was 
entirely ignorant. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner [.I.] said he thought the names 
should be read out. The names of members who had 
demanded the poll should be published equally with those 
who had nominated the candidates. 

Mr. E. T. W. Goldsaiith [F.j asked if there was any 
constitutional objection to the names being disclosed. 

The Chiiruan stated that it was laid clown in the by- 
laws that no communication respecting candidates for 
election should be disclosed ; but whether that applied to 
this particular question or not he felt that he ought not 
to allow the names to be disclosed without first consulting 
the Council on the subject. 

Mr. M.ax. Ci.iRKK [F.] contended that it was a matter 
for the Institute to settle, not the Council. 

Mr. B. .1. Capell [.I.] supported the amendment. He 
did not know, he saicl, a single iierson who had objected, 
so his action was (juite impersonal. Tlie election had been 
by ballot, and the whole object of the ballot was that each 
member might vote as he thought right and proper with- 
out any interference or being held up to ridicule or odium 
by others. If the ballot was to be worth anything at all, 
its secrecy ought to apply, not only to the man who voted 
by ballot, but to those who requisitioned the ballot. Other- 
wise they were put in this stupid position ; that supposing 
there was one person to whom a member objected - and 
had grave reason for objecting — if he voted against that 
man fie was liable to be pilloried as objecting to the whole 
lot of candidates. He did not know why a poll had been 
asked for. It was probable that objection was taken to 
some one on the list ; and, if so, why should the objectors 
be pilloried ? The whole idea was most objectionable. 

The CH.An’.JiiN having formally put the matter to the 
vote the amendment was carried, and the Secretary was 
directed to read the Scrutineers’ Eeport, which was as 
follows : 

11 Conduit Street. ll’.C., '2ml March IDOli. 

To the Chaiiman of the Ceneral Meeting of the 
n.f.B.A. March 6. 

Sir,— 

As Scrutineers appointed by the Council, we have ex- 
amined the 579 voting-papers received, of which we found 
4 invalid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly elected —viz. 

M. GAKBUTT. 

H. .V. SATCHELL. 

E. W. MARSH.ALL. 

G. EANSOME. 

H. SIRE. 

A. SYKES. 

We are. Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) rR.ANCis JAooeKn.Chairman, Max Cl.irke, 
Bernard Dicksee. C. H, Brodie, Frank 
Lishm-in, M. St.cr.merHack,.!. MacLiren 
Eoss, Vivun H. Kind, Thomas A. Pole, 
William Woodward. 
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The Secretary stated that twenty-eight candidates had 
been balloted for, and that the six elected were the only 
candidates previously of the class of Associates. 

Jlr. C. H. Br.oDiE, rising and referring to the report just 
read, said that in his view, and in the opinion of a great 
many others, the result was appalling. Twenty-two 
candidates'approved by the Council as eligible under the 
Charter and By-laws, and including country architects 
approved in addition by their own Societies allied to the 
Institute, had been rejected upon a poll. He would 
seriously suggest to the Institute, through its Council, that 
if a set of gentlemen, whether their names were disclosed 
or not, demanded a poll they should at least come there 
and count the votes. He and the other members who 
counted the votes were occupied at the Institute from half- 
past two on Friday until after seven, and he asked why 
they should be put to that trouble and inconvenience, and 
why the Institute should be put to the expense of the 
poll. This demand for a poll, he would point out, had 
overridden the Charter and By-laws. And not only that, 
but it had overridden a Special Eesolution of the Institute, 
qua Institute, passed at a General Meeting. That 
resolution decided that after the 31st December of the 
present year no Fellow should be elected except from the 
class of Associates. That was broadly the effect of the 
resolution. Then to that somewhat drastic resolution — 
because it was a drastic resolution, although it was one 
with which probably every member of the Institute agreed 
— it added a rider to this effect : that during the interven- 
ing period — that is to say, from the date of the passing of 
that resolution until the end of 1906— every architect 
eligible under the Charter for election who desired to join 
the Institute as a Fellow should be encouraged to do so. 
He (Mr. Brodie) was one of those members of the Institute 
who had tried to the best of his small ability and the best 
of his small intluenoe to bring about the result which 
that resolution had in view, namely, the inclusion of 
every eligible architect under the Charter as a Fellow. 
The result, then, of the poll which had been demanded was 
obviously to override, not only the general conduct of the 
Institute, but also this Special Eesolution, and he very 
seriously submitted to the Meeting and to the Institute 
whether that was a state of things they were going to take 
l}'ing down. Because it came to thi.s. that seven members 
of the Institute coubl overrule the desire of the Institute 
itself. He might tell the Meeting that as to some of the 
papers which passed under his handsaw a scrutineer, every 
candidate's name on them was voted .rgainst. It might be 
exceedingly funny for the man who marked that paper, 
but what about the candidate who was affected by it ? 
Twenty-two candidates passcl bv the Council and the 
allied Societies, out of twenty-eight proposed, had been 
rejected ; and it was now impossible for those men to enter 
the Institute except by submitting themselves to examina- 
tion. A'o matter what their age, no matter how long they 
had been in practice, those men could not now enter the 
Institute, because, -is the lesolution stood, the closure was 
to take place at the end of the ye.ir, and the by-laws laid 
it down that no man who had been rejected could be again 
nominated within twelve months. He might tell the 
meeting that one of the rejected candidates had a majority 
of votes in his favour exceeding three to one, but he was 
rejected because the majority reiiuired was four to one. 
Was it the general wish of the Institute that a man who 
received votes to the extent of over three to one should be 
rejected as a Fellow when, if the votes were taken by- 
show of hands in that room, a b.ire m.ijority was sufficient 
to elect him ? The state of affairs was monstrous, and he 
was ijuite sure that the majority of members did not wish 
that result. Members would be justified in asking him 
what he proposed. In the first place, he would say that 
the form of the voting-paper was absolutely wrong, and 
should he altereil. The form of the voting-paper was not 
settled by the By-laws, but by a regulation which appeared 


on page 56 of the Kalesd-ak. That led to the rejection 
of the candidates, because the regulation was not known 
throughout the Institute. It was not generally known that 
if a member did not vote for a candidate he practically 
voted against him. Only votes were counted in his favour 
which were actually marked in the affirmative column ; 
and if that column v;as left blank it practically amounted 
to a vote against him ; so that 50 men voting against that 
man could reject him, because it was most unlikely that 
he would receive 200 votes in his favour. Therefore he 
would propose a resolution that the Council be asked to 
alter the form of the voting-paper, and make it parallel 
with the voting-papers issued for the Council and the 
Standing Committees, so that unless a man’s name 
was struck out he should be considered to be voted for. 
That, he believed, would more nearly represent the wish 
of the vast majority of members. He would therefore 
move that it be referred to the Council to alter the 
regulation in the sense he had stated, namely, that the 
voting-papers issued for the election of candidates for 
membership should be in the same form as those issued 
for the election of the Council and Standing Committees. 
He also wished to state that, in consideration of the serious 
state of things disclosed by this demand for a poll, he 
should in due course, after consulting the Council upon 
the matter, move in that room that the date of the closure 
be extended if necessary, so that those candidates who 
had been passed, not only by the Council, but by the Allied 
Societies should at least have another chance— under the 
altered conditions, as he hoped they would be — of becom- 
ing Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. J. E. Naylor [F.], of Derby, seconded the resolution. 

Mr. W. Gilmour I\’ilson [F.], referring to Mr. Brodie’s 
remarks, asked if it was the fact that if the space for the 
affirmative mark was left blank in the paper it counted 
against the candidate. 

The Chairman : It is reducing the number of votes for 
him ; it is reducing the percentage. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith [F.] said there were many 
members present who were under the impression that if 
they did not vote against a candidate they were voting 
for him ; and the form of the voting-papers would certainly 
lead one to suppose that that result would follow. 

The Sechetary, at the request of the Chairman, read 
the regulation under By-law 9, which was printed on every 
voting-paper, and was as follows : “ The voting-papers 
shall state the name and address of every candidate, with 
the names of his respective proposers, and be divided into 
columns for affirmative and negative votes, such votes 
only to he counted as are marked in such columns.” 

Mr. Eiihin T. Hall [F.] asked whether the scrutineers 
had as a fact registered blanks as negative votes, because 
if so it was a very serious matter. 

Mr. Bkodie explained that if the affirmative space was 
left blank it amounted practically to a vote against the candi- 
date ; because if -50 people voted against him, 201 papers 
marked affirmatively would have to come in to secure his 
election. .\s a matter of fact only about one-fourth of 
the Institute members voted in the election ; and yet they 
had this result. He hoped he had made his point quite 
clear, that unless a member voted for a man he practically 
voted against him. 

Mr. E. .1. .\noel a.] said it was not clear to him at all 
events. It a blank was left in a paper sent in, surely that 
was not to be counted against that particular candidate. 
If it were as Mr. Brodie had said, then the only thing to 
do was to refer those papers back to the scrutineers to be 
counted again. 

The Secretary explained that the blanks were not 
counted for or against ; they were neglected altogether. 
Mr. Brodie’s point was that from the practical point of 
view it scored against the candidate if he was not voted 
upon affirmatively. One vote recorded against nullified 
four actual affirmative votes. 
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Mr. George HtJBB.iRD, F.S.A [E.] asked if the voting 
and all the procedure had been in order. 

The Chairman : Everything has been carried out abso- 
lutely according to the By-laws. 

Mr. Hubbard, continuing, said that as they had made 
their regulations, they had only themselves to thank for 
the result. He did not approve of the result for one 
moment, but it showed to his mind what a strong feeling 
there was throughout the country in favour of registration. 
The whole essence of the Registration Bill was to ensure 
every man passing some qualifying examination, and the 
members throughout the country had very unanimously 
shown that that was their desire. This had been the 
most forcible argument they could possibly have in favour 
of registration. 

Mr. Hor.ace T. Bonner [A.] : As reference has been 
made to the Local Societies it would have been very much 
better if the names of the candidates had been sent to the 
Local Societies for their approval. 

The Chairman : The names have been sent to the Local 
Societies and were approved of by them. Every name was 
sent to the Local Societies. 

Mr. Bonner : That should have been mentioned on the 
voting-papers,, because London men do not know these 
country gentlemen. He for one should not vote for a man 
he did not know. 

Mr. E. A. Gruning [E.] said he was, he believed, per- 
haps the oldest member of the pi'ofession in active prac- 
tice, and he was certainly the oldest member of the 
Council, having been a member for something like tlikty- 
three years. He could not help regretting what had 
occurred. He did not wish to carry any acrimony into 
the discussion, but he did think that the action of mem- 
bers, whose names they did not know, in bringing about 
this poll had been a great detriment, not only to the In- 
stitute, but to the profession. He did not think they 
could have realised the harm they would do the profession 
by the action they had taken. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell [E.] said that be had put his mark 
against one candidate on the voting-paper because he did 
not consider that man sufficiently qualitled for the Fellow- 
ship. But he thought that those who had put their murk 
against candidates merely because they were not -A.ssoeiates 
in the first place had done no honour to themselves, nor 
were they loyal to the Institute as a whole. 

Mr. Max Clarke [E.] moved the following amendment, 
viz. “ That a Committee be forthwith appointed to consider 
the method of election and any other matter connected 
therewith, including a revision of the By-laws on the 
subject if necessary.” The speaker said he would like to 
have heard some of the older men in the room, hut they 
did not seem to take any particular part in the discussion, 
which was very much to be regretted. They had heard 
that 570 papers were sent in out of the whole body of the 
Institute in the L’nited Kingdom. He put the result of 
this election entirely down to the apathy of members 
who would not go to the extent of putting a postage 
stamp on one of these envelopes, or putting some twenty- 
eight marks if they should be wanted on those papers. 
They might find fault as much as they liked with the 
members who had demanded the poll, but they must find 
fault in a very much greater proportion with those who 
would not take the trouble to vote one way or the other. 
Surely every member should know if his voice requireil to 
be hidden that it was sufficiently hidden behind the ballot- 
paper ; and surely he should have faith in the Institute to 
vote for the nominees of the Council if he considered the 
Council all that was desirable. If he did not he had his 
resource. The particular course events had taken was 
undoubtedly not a good thing lor the Institute. He 
had gone carefully through the By-laws and regulations 
connected therewith that afternoon to see if he could find a 
way by which the Institute could get out of the difficulty, but 
he could not. There was no way. The only thing to do 


was to revise the By-laws, and that must be done by the 
General Body. He said nothing about the Council. The 
Council, they might forget sometimes, were the servants 
of the Institute ; they were put in that position for the 
pui’pose of carrying out the wishes of the Institute. If 
members of the Institute thought it desirable, the 
.sooner this revision took jilaee the better, and also the 
revision of the proposed new By-law which put the time 
limit for the election of Fellow.s from other than the 
Associate class at the end of the present j ear. Personally 
he thought there could be no harm in altering it, because 
there were many desirable architects who could not get 
in in any other way ; they would never become members 
of the Institute unless the Institute became the centre 
which registration involved. 

Mr. B. J. Cabell [A.] seconded the amendment. He 
expressed his regret at the result of the poll ; he did not 
think, however, that those who had demanded the poll 
were responsible, but those W'ho had signed the ballot 
papers and voted against the candidates. The inquiry 
proposed in the amendment would be a good thing for the 
Institute. 

Mr. Brodie, speaking on the amendment, said he 
should like to point out that he was quite in sympathy 
with Mr. Max Claike, and would vote for his amend.ment. 
provided it had not the efiect of throwing over, as he 
thought it would do, the consideration of thi.s question for 
a very long period. His own resolution merely to alter 
the regulation was moved in order to overcome the diffi- 
culty that exists with regard to the next and immediate 
subsequent elections. His motion, if carried, would do 
that. But he should be quite willing to support Mr. Max 
Clarke’s resolution as well. 

Mr. Max Clarke asked to be allowed to add to liis 
re.solution that the committee he proposed be appointed 
at once. 

The Chairm.an : committee of the Council ’ 

Mr. M AX Cl.abkk: Xo. a Committee of the Institute. 

Mr. H. Hartiwicke Langston [.1.] asked if it was pei- 
missible to bring forward a motion to alter a By-law 
without its lieing doAvn on the agenda. 

The Secretaby : A motion can be liroiiglit forwanl to 
appoint a committee. 

The Ch.aikmax proceeded to put the ameiidmpiit--A iz. 
” That a Committee he forthwith appointed to coiisidei 
the method of election and any other matter connected 
therewith, including any revision of the By-laws on the 
subject if necessary.” 

Mr. BnoniE submitted that that Avas not an amendment 
to what he had moved ; it was more in the nature of a 
rider; his resolution Avas included in it. He did not, 
object to Mr. Max Clarke’s resolution in the least. He 
was delighted that he had brought it for\A-ard. The ohjeet 
of bis own motion \A-aa to save the next elections. 

The Chairman suggested the two propo.sals being put 
together in one motion, viz. '■ That a C'niniiiittee lie 
appointed to consider the form of the Aoting-papcr-. tlie 
method of election, and any other matter, ite.” 

Mr. M.ax Clarke : I do not quite understand what 
authority these regulations have. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall : The regulations must be passed by 
a General Meeting of the Institute. .\ny General Meeting 
can pass a regulation. With reference to the alteration of 
a By-laAV, such alteration can be proposed liv any twelve 
members or by the Council, and can be put to tlie vote at 
a General Meeting and carried. It must then go to the 
Privy Council for approval. 

Mr. Francis Hooper [E.] said that Mr Brodie had 
anticipated entirely his intervention in this matter. 
HaA'ing acted jointly with him as a scrutineer last Friday, 
he felt himself, and he knesv others felt, that an injustice 
was being done. The men who were elected were, without 
any exception, -\ssooiate members ; no outsider v'as elected, 
and no Associate Avas rejected. It seemed unreasonable 

M M 
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to suppo'.e that tho^e were the only men who were .suitable 
for election to the Fellowship. Personally he had but 
'.mall faith in the fetish of the Institute examination, 
but it was manifest that, amon>'st a large number of those 
who recorded their votes, that was the sum and substance 
of the whole qualification of the men who were nomi- 
nated. The result, as Mr. Brodie had pointed out. of this 
form of election was that, unless matters were modified, 
these twenty-two men would be debarred from presenting 
themselves again for election. It oecmred to him that it 
might be opportune to postpone the date which had been 
decided on, but which was not yet final or authoritative, 
of the end of the year for closing the ranks of the Fellow- 
ship. No doubt it was wise to withhold the names of 
those who had demanded the election by voting-papers ; 
it might perhaps be invidious, but, speaking quite impar- 
tially, one could not but feel that the result of the poll had 
been a slight to those members of the Council who had not 
only passed the candidates, but had supported their nomin- 
ation, and therefore the seriousness of the matter could 
not be urged too strongly. 

Mr. Georoe Hchb.vrd said he did not know whether 
his own personal experience would afford any consolation 
to the rejected candidates. This was the third time a 
certain number of gentlemen had been •' pilled.” He, 
unfortunately, happened to be on the rejected list many 
years ago, and he certainly resented it very much at the 
moment. He immediately gave notice, however, that he 
intended to go in for the e.xaiiiination, and through the 
leniency, he might say. of the Examiners, he was allowed 
to pass. Looking back on it, as he could now all animosity 
was gone, he was quite sure he was very much better for 
haring been made to go through that examination, which 
he otherwise certainly should not have passed. 

Mr. Max Clarke consenting to Mr. Brodie’s resolution 
being incorporated with his own proposition, further 
slight changes in the latter were suggested and agi'eed to, 
and the resolution was put and carried in the following 
form ; — “ That a Committee of the Institute be appointed 
to consider the form of voting-papers, the method of 
election of Fellows, and other matters connected there- 
with, including any levisioii of the By-law^ oii the subject 
if necessary, and to report to a General .Meeting as soon 
as possible.” 

Mr. H. Hardmicke Laxostox r.l.; propo.sed that the Com- 
mittee should be appointed forthwith from the members 
present in the room. 

The Ch.air.max : Would it not be more convenient if tlie 
nomination to the Committee AAere left to the Council ? 

Mr. W. GiLMonr. Wilsox [F.j : I.s it competent to the 
Meeting to appoint a Committee 

The Ch.airmax : There is no olijection. It tile Meeting 
like to appoint tlie Committee, I am perlectly prepared to 
accept it. 

Jlr. JI.AX Clarke moved that it should be left to tlie 
Council to nominate tlie members, and Mr. Lfox-aiui 
Stokes seconded ; but on a slmw of hands the motion Avas 
lost. 

Mr. Leoxarh Stokes suggested that as the Associates 
seemed to have a mistaken vieAV of the Avhole ciuestion, 
Associates should be put on the Committee so that they 
might by a study of the Charter and By-laws come to 
a sensible conclusion on tlie situation. There were two 
entrances to the Institute, and there had been for a 
number of years ; one through examination and the 
other through the candidate’s work. They now set them- 
selves up to say that they wuiilil not look at the man’s 
work ; that might he very good, but because he had not 
passed the Associates’ Examination they would not have 
him. They forgot tli.it according to the Charter and By- 
laAVS he was just as eligilile for election as the others. Let 
Associates serve on the Committee, and they might find 
that there was another and a very good reason foi electing 
some of these men, although at pre-ent they could only see 


reason for rejecting them because they had not passed 
certain examinations, wJiieh, after all, was not a very 
important thing to do. 

Mr. W. D. C.AROE, M.A., F.S.A. [F.], said that before they 
proceeded to the appointment of this Committee, which he 
understood was to be elected in that room, and on Avhich 
apparently they could not put the gentlemen who proposed 
the poll, as they did not know’ who they Avere, he should 
like to make a few remarks following upon what Mr. 
Leonard Stokes had said. He did not propose to enter 
into the question in any polemical spirit. The members 
W'ho demanded the poll AA-ere entirely within their rights. 
Ei'erything had been done strictly according to the By-laws, 
and, therefore, so tar as the By-laws were concerned, they 
had no real cause ot complaint. A few words, however, 
were necessary to point out what had happened. It had 
been decided in that room that after a certain date, now 
close at hand, the entrance to the Fellowship should be 
closed so that no one should enter who had not previously 
been an Associate, with which certainly he most heartily 
concurred. Then it was thought— and very rightly 
thought — that the Institute W’ould be in a stronger position 
to deal, say, with the subject of registration, if the leading 
architects in the provinces, and in the country generally, 
AA'ere Fellows. Obviously the Institute thought that it 
was not reasonable to ask gentlemen who had been in 
practice perhaps thirty or forty years to pass the 
examination and enter as Associates before being 
admitted to Fellowship. The result was that the 
Council itself invited the Allied Societies to suggest 
members who they thought would be eligible, and who 
would strengthen the Fellowship ; and therefore some of 
these gentlemen who had just been rejected did not come 
up of their own free will- they were invited to come up. 
That was the point he particularly wished to put before 
the Meeting ; the Institute had. rightly or wrongly, put 
itself into a certain definite position m Avhicli it had 
virtually asked a certain number of men to as'-ist the 
Institute— he would like to press that point — by becoming 
Fellows. These men had been nominated and put up for 
election, and the Institute, after having invited them to 
come ill. had turned round and rejected them. He felt 
that that was rather a delicate position to be in, and he 
thought certainly that the Council, through the Secretary, 
ought to write letter^ of apology to those country members 
who had taken the trouble to bring these names before 
them. They ought to point out to their country members 
who had assisted them in this matter that it Avas not the 
wish ot the Council or of the Institute that this result 
should haA-e taken place. He referred to these matters so 
that members aiipomted to the proposed Committee should 
lie fully aliA'e to the position ill Avhich the Institute noAv 
found itself. 

Mr. Horai'e T. Boxntr suggested that it AA’ould be a 
graceful thing to communicate Avith the unsuccessful 
candidates anil tell them that there had been some mis- 
apprehension Avith legaid to the AA-nrdmg of the Aoting- 
papei'.s, and that a Committee had been appointeil to 
revise the regulations, kc., to prevent such iiiisunder- 
standing in the future. 

Mr. Eiiavix T. Hall \ F. \ said that one ot the speakers 
had complained that the older members ot the institute 
had not spoken tint evening. He Avas afraid he must 
confess to being one of the older members, but be thought 
the reason aa’Iiv members- of the Council had not spoken 
AA’as because, as another spe.aker had rightly remarked, 
the Council Aveie tlie servants of the Institute. He aaouIiI 
ask the Meeting to consider the position ot affairs. The 
Institute had p.isseil a resolution that until December 190b 
.architecLs Avere to be invited to come up tor FelloAA’ship, 
the object being to get in before the doors Avere closed 
all reputable and good architects AA’hose AA’orks AA’ould 
ju-tify their being members ; for, as Mr. Leonard .Stokes 
had pointed out, there Avere tAvo standards of eligibility— 
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one good work done by the candidate, and the other by 
passing the examination. The Council, as the servants 
of the Institute, had endeavoured to give loyal effect to the 
wishes of the Institute as expressed in that resolution, 
and they therefore sent round the country a letter inform- 
ing the Local Societies of the resolution of the Institute, 
and asking them to recommend desirable candidates. It 
was in loyal fulfilment of the Institute’s wishes that the 
Council had taken that action ; and if they looked 
through this last list of candidates they would see that 
the majority of those rejected had been put forward by 
the Allied Societies as candidates, and the Council had no 
alternative but to accept their nomination by the Allied 
Societies, and submit them as candidates for election. 
The General Body had now, in perfect accordance with the 
By-laws, rejected those men. They had done what was 
strictly right within the limits of the By-law. 'Whether 
that result might be found by some to be unsatisfactory or 
not, it was strictly a constitutional result. But the ques- 
tion now was this : It had been represented, not by the 
Council, but by the members of the Institute, that some 
mistake had been made, and the suggestion was put 
forward that there was a remedy for it. The Chairman 
had ruled, after the decision which had been given on the 
motion, that it would be perfectly right and proper for 
them to appoint the Committee in that room. That Com- 
mittee, he thought, must be composed of Fellows, 
because it was to affect a question of alteration of 
the By-laws, and the Charter laid it down distinctly 
that Fellows alone could alter a By-law. Let them, 
therefore, appoint at once such Fellows as they thought 
lit to advise what they considered to be the right thing 
to do, and when that advice was given he had no doubt 
it would be loyally accepted by the Council, who were only 
trying to give effect to the wishes of the General Body. 
He would ask them to consider, however, that as they had 
an Executive whom they elected and instructed to do a 
certain thing, they should back up that Executive in doing 
what they had been directed to do. 

Mr. George HrBB.\Ei> said that the real point of the matter 
had not yet been touched on by the Meeting. The tact 
remained, and must be in the minds of all, that some 
gentlemen had been nominated who were not suitable 
members for the Institute. It was on that account, he 
imagined, that a poll had been demanded. 

Mr. Enwix T. Hill said that that was a pei'fectly argu- 
able matter. If anyone had a proper objection to any 
individual nominated it was undoubtedly his bounden 
duty to vote against that individual ; but it was quite a 
different thing when the whole list was voted against. It 
could not possibly be said that every man of the other 
twenty-two. some of whom had been proposed by the 
Society of which he was a member, ought to be black- 
balled. 

Mr. Fii.vnk Lishma.n [.!.] said he should like to be 
allowed to challenge Mr. Stokes's remarks with reference 
to the feeling he had suggested on the part of Associates. 
He repudiated any such feeling of that kind. The candi- 
dates rejected and those elected had been rejected or 
elected by the Institute as a whole, and not by the Asso- 
ciates. They had been rejected or elected strictly under 
the By-laws. Everything had been constitutional from 
beginning to end, and the Institute ought to stand loyally 
by the decision of its members. 

Mr. LEOX.riU) Stokes said if he had trodden on the toes 
of the Associates he only did so on an assumption, and he 
was very glad to hear he was wrong. What he had wi-,hed 
to say was that Associates ought to be on this Committee 
so that they might benefit the Institute by stating their 
ciews. Mr. Hall had said that .-Associates could not .serve 
on the Committee because the question they had to con- 
sider was in relation to an alteration of the By-laws. He 
contended, however, that Associates could make a recom- 
mendation that certain By-laws should be altered just as 


well as anybody else. It appeared to him that the shoe 
pinched the Associates — though he was told he was quite 
wrong — and he thought the Associates should be given 
the opportunity of sitting on the Committee and e.vpressing 
their views. He still believed that when they came to 
consider the subject they would find that some of their 
ideas were not correct. Therefore he thought the Asso- 
ciates should have a voice in this matter, and be appointed 
on the Committee ; although they had no power to vote, 
they certainly had power to recommend an alteration. 

Mr. Edw.vrd Mox'Sox [F. ; said he should like to see 
sVssociates upon the Committee. He thought there must 
have been some great mistake made in the Noting. He 
had been a member of the Institute for twenty yeais, and 
never recollected having a voting-paper of that description 
before ; and, as a member of other societies, he had never 
seen a voting-paper where one Nvas compelled to vote for 
or against a candidate. A large number of members could 
never have thought of the importance of sending that 
paper back. The Institute certainly called attention to it, 
and attention was called by another circular that Nvas 
issued to the fact that voting w'as important. It was a 
Nery extraordinary fact that all the members Nvho Nvere 
-■Associates were elected as Fellows and everyone else 
rejected. If that was not done by some united action, he 
did not think such a result Nvould have occurred. The 
matter should certainly be further considered. A great 
many of the gentlemen shut out — and he knew some of 
them personally — were men who Nvere worthy of entrance 
into the- Institute. He hoped Associates would be placed 
upon this Committee and that the form of voting would 
be altered. 

After some further discussion the Meeting agreed to the 
appointment of the following members to form the 
Committee above resolved upon — viz. Messrs. C. H. Brodie, 
Max. Clarke, W. S. Cross, T. P. Figgis, F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, Edwin T. Hall, Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, 
and W’m. Woodward. It was also agreed that the Com- 
mittee should have power to add to their number. 

The Chairm.vx, in conclusion, referring to a remark by 
Mr. Hubbard, that the result of this election was probably 
due to the fact that one or tNvo men had been proposed for 
membership who were not perhaps very desirable men, 
said that that could not be the reason of the turn things 
had taken, for the Council had received a memorial, signed 
by a number of provincial FelloNvs and Associates. Nvhich 
stated that they pledged themselves in every instance for 
the future to obtain the election to the FelloNVship class 
by means of voting-pa'pers. This was going to happen 
every time, and it was not a question of the merits of the 
candidate at all. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

Mr. A. S.AXON Snell [i'’.] had given the follow- 
ing notice of motion for the Business Meeting of 
the 5th March — viz. To call attention to the 
terms of the Henry Saxon Snell Bequest, to ask 
what steps have been taken by the Council to 
formulate a scheme for the proposed Scholarship 
or Prize, and to move a Resolution. 

The Ch.aium.an (Mr. Henry T. Hare, T icc- 
President) having called upon Mr. Snell to bring 
forward his motion, 

Mr. S.-ason Snell said he would first read the 
terms of the Beijuest, which were as follows : — 

“ I give to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects seven hundred and fifty pounds to he applied 
as to fifty pounds thereof so soon as may be con- 
venient after my death and as to the income of the 
remaining seven hundred pounds every third 
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yedi- afterwards for a Scholarship or Prize to be 
called the Henry Saxon Snell Scholarship or 
Prize, but otherwise dealt with in such a manner 
as the Council for the time being shall deem best 
calculated to encourage a study of the improved 
design and construction of hospitals, of conva- 
lescent homes, and of asylums for the aged and 
infirm poor.” 

Continuing, Mr. Snell said he communicated the 
foregoing to the Council in January 1904, and 
they wrote formally accepting the bequest in 
March 1904, that is to say, just two years ago. 
He had twice since endeavoured on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Estate to wake up the Council 
to the necessity of doing something, but unfortu- 
nately both times without eti'ect, and the last time 
he was simply told that the matter had been 
referred to the Prizes and Studentships Committee, 
and that that Committee only met once a year. 
That probably accounted for the delay. On that 
he left it, as they felt that though they might have 
a very legitimate interest in it, they bad no re- 
sponsibility in the matter. He was sorry to trouble 
them with this little grumble, but he really thought 
the Council might under the circumstances have 
dealt more promptly with the matter. On the 
present occasion he had brought it forward simply 
as a member of the Institute, claiming no more 
privilege than any other member, only that he had 
aninterest in everything connected with the subject. 
He therefore wished to ask in the first place Avhat 
had been done by the Council to formulate a scheme 
for this bequest. 

The Secuetakv, at the request of the Chair- 
man, replied that the general conditions of the 
Prize bad been drawn up and were as follows : — 

“ The selection of the Prizeman shall be based 
(1) on a design of a practical character dealing 
with a set .subject ; or (2) on a critical report on 
contemporary practice in the subject set for the 
year, with illustrations of existing buildings and 
original de.signs. Further, that the money be 
devoted to the study of the special subject in 
England or abroad, according to the direction of 
the Council in each year in which the prize is 
offered. 

‘* That as there are three types of buildings 
specified in the will, the subject be so arranged 
that an identical type should not come round more 
than once in nine years.” 

Continuing, the Secretary said that the subject 
for the year to be adjudicated in January 1907 was 
a Critical Etqwrt on Hospitals for the Treatment 
of Consumption, for which the first prize specified 
in the will, namely, a -50, was offered. The condi- 
tions of the prize would be under the general 
conditions of the Institute Prizes and Studentships, 
and the Jury or the Assessors would be the Prizes 
and Studentships Committee and the Council, as 
in the case of all the other prizes and studentships. 

Mr. Saxon Snell said he understood that the 


idea was to ask for a design or a critical essay, 
and he did not think any exception could be taken 
to that. He was very glad to hear that it was 
suggested that the prize should be devoted to the 
study of that particular subject at home or abroad. 
That would certainly be making a very good use of 
the bequest, and would be for the benefit of the 
Institute generally. But he was sorry to hear that 
the judges of this critical essay or design would 
be merely members of the Council and the ordinary 
Prizes Committee. He had nothing at all to say 
against the membership of the Council, and the 
Prizes Committee especially : they were nearly all 
well-known men, the great majority of whom they 
were very proud of as architects. But he did not 
think there was a large number, in fact there was 
a very small number of men on either the 
Council or the Studentships Committee who 
had any special knowledge of hospitals or asylums 
or buildings of that kind. Perhaps he might 
suggest to those members generally that there 
wa.s something more in the study of hospitals 
than they probably thought. Those who had spent 
a great number of years in studying the subject 
were still finding that they had to learn a great deal, 
and they particularly looked forward to this prize as 
a means of interesting other members in the study 
of hospitals. He had had a letter that day from 
Mr. Brook Kitchin, whom he should have liked 
particularly to have had some say in this matter, in 
which he said he thought it would be such an ex- 
cellent opportunity of getting information, and 
especially from abroad, as to progress in hospital 
design. He did not know exactly what were the 
general conditions for prizes and studentships. 
AVas there any age limit ? AA’as it confined to 
members of the Institute only ? 

The Ch.xik.ajan : No. 

Mr. Saxon Snell, continuing, said that he 
thought, as to a hospital especially, that this was 
a work on which an architect and a medical man 
should act together. He should like to suggest, 
as had been done by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
that a medical man should be allowed to associate 
himself with an architect in sending in a design 
or critical essay ; and most particularly he sug- 
gested that the essays and designs should be sub- 
mitted to some of those gentlemen w'ho, he hoped 
they would not mind his saying, knew a good deal 
more about the matter than the majority of the 
members of the Council. He should like to have 
moved that the whole matter be referred to a 
Special Committee to be chosen from among those 
members of the Institute who had had special 
knowledge of hospitals and such institutions. 

The Chaikman said he was sure they had every 
sympathy with Mr. Saxon Snell in calling atten- 
tion to this beipiest, wliich was a very valuable one, 
and would lead to a great deal of useful informa- 
tion being collected. Of course anyone would be 
eligible to compete for it : and if a medical man 
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liked to associate himself with an architect, there 
was nothing in the regulations to prevent him. 
As to Mr. Saxon Snell’s remarks with regard to 
adjudicating the prize, the contingency had not yet 
arisen, but in appointing the Prizes and Student- 
ships Committee for the next year he felt sure it 
would be borne in mind that this new subject 
would have to be adjudicated upon, and that the 
Committee which was to have that special work 
in hand would be constituted in such a way that 
one or two members who were specially qualified 
would be placed upon the Committee for the 
purpose. Mr. Saxon Snell might take it that his 
wishes and suggestions would be carried out, so 
far as it was possible for the Council to do so. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] said they all sympa- 
thised with Mr. Saxon Snell in this matter. It 
was a great thing for the Institute that Mr. Snell’s 
late father should have left so considerable a sum 
for furthering a branch of study in which they 
were all interested, and it was natural and proper 
that Mr. Snell, himself a distinguished hospital 
architect, should take a keen interest in the matter. 
His suggestion as to a medical man being asso- 
ciated with an architect in this competition should 
be stated on the face of the conditions, because 
the Institute might gain considerable knowledge 
from such an association ; it was a practice fol- 
lowed in a recent public matter of very grave 
importance. When it came to the appointment 
of the Committee he thought it would be wise if 
Mr. Saxon Snell were asked to serve on it too. 
He had suggested the architect of the Local 
Government Board being among the assessors. 
That suggestion might be very carefully con- 
sidered, and possibly they might have a medical 
assessor as well. He felt sure that what the 
Chairman had said represented entirely the views 
of the Council, and that everyone would wish most 
sympathetically to fall in with the views Mr. 
Saxon Snell had expressed. 

Mr. Saxon Snell suggested that inasmuch as 
two years’ interest would have accrued upon the 
original amount the Council might increase the 
prize to PGO. 

The Soane Medallist, 1906. 

Professor Beresford Pite, referring to “ the 
scholarly, beautiful, and masterly design for Lord 
Bacon’s Ideal Palace,” awarded the Soane Medal- 
lion and ±100 for the current year, says that the 
author, Mr. W. S. George, is the son of an archi- 
tect practising at Ashton-under-Lyne. After train- 
ing in his father’s office, he obtained a Lancashii-e 
County Council Scholarship in art, and was 
awarded a Royal Exhibitionship by the Board of 
Education. He entered the Royal College of Art 
in 1901, and obtained the travelling studentship in 
architectui'e of the College in 1908. The drawings 
were published in The Builder of the 17th ult. 


Some Recent Donations to the Library. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A., in formally announcing to the Meeting last 
Monday the receipt of a number of books added to 
the Library, called special attention to some of the 
more important acquisitions which he had directed 
to be laid on the table that evening. The valuable 
work, he said, on The Earhj Christian Munuiacnts 
of Scotland, by Mr. Romilly Allen, was the most 
complete book ever written on the subject. He 
strongly recommended students of Celtic architec- 
ture, especially in its relation to Scotland, to 
study the volume. The various monuments were 
classified and described, and admirably illustrated. 
An analysis was also given of their symbolism 
and ornamentation. 'The work was to a large 
extent the outcome of the late Dr. Robert Halliday 
Gunning’s Queen Victoria Jubilee gift of ±1,000. 
It was a monumental work of its kind : it tilled 
up a gap in our literature, and was a most valuable 
and necessary addition to the Library. — There was 
a book on the Art of Pisa he must also commend 
to the attention of students contemplating a visit 
to Northern Italy. It was a comiilete monograiih 
of the art of Pisa. — Another notable work was 
M. Henry Guedy’s Palais da Louvre, a monograph 
of that remarkable building which illustrated the 
way in which French Renaissance architecture was 
developed. There was scarcely any building iii 
France, and certainly not in Paris, which gave 
clearer indications of the diflerent stages of the 
Renaissance development. The building had 
often been treated of piecemeal, but this was the 
first complete work on the subject. — There were 
also two most interesting volumes of sketches 
which had been kindly presented to them by Mr. 
Batsford. One was by their old friend, the late 
Mr. J. K. Colling, and the other by an equally 
well-known and successful architect, Mr. Robert 
James .Johnson. The books were especially in- 
teresting as showing the different ways in which 
two distinguished students of architecture studied 
their art. It would be seen that Colling 
noted everything of interest relating to medianal 
architecture that he found in the course of his 
long experience. Mr. R. J. Johnson’s book was of 
quite a diflerent type : it consisted of a series of 
careful tracings of drawings of buildings, both old 
and new, that had struck the draughtsman’s atten- 
tion. All were most carefully delineated on tracing 
paper. In moving a vote of thanks to the donors 
of these works, Mr. Graham said he had also to 
refer— and he did so with great pleasure — to their 
old friend, Mr. Sydney Smirke, from whom they 
had just received a seventeenth annual donation of 
£0 to the Library. In Mr. Smirke’s case he 
thought they should pass a special vote of thanks 
for bis generous contributions to the Library. — 
The vote of thanks, being formally put, was carried 
by acclamation. 
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Proposed National Collection of Drawings of 
Ancient Architecture. 

The Spiers Testimonial Committee have handed 
over to Mr. E. Phene Spiers the sum of £79, being 
the balance in hand of the Testimonial Fund after 
paying the costs of the medallion, presentation of 
books, dinner to Mr. Spiers, and publication of his 
volume of ensayfi, A i-diitecUirc : East and West. 
Mr. Spiers proposes to hand over this sum to a 
small committee, consisting of himself. Professor 
Lethaby, and Mr. E. Weir Schultz, to deal with as 
the nucleus of a fund, to be added to by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, for the purpose of forming a col- 
lection of drawings of ancient architecture, in 
continuation of the work of the Spiers Te.stimonial 
Committee, such drawings to be deposited at the 
South Kensington Art Library, or at the British 
Museum, and to be available for access by students 
of every kind. The Committee invite architects 
and others who possess such drawings to place 
them at their disposal for this purpose. They will 
also he glad to receive any information from 
architects or others interested in the proposal as 
to the existence of such drawings, or of sketch- 
books or other material of a similar kind. Photo- 
graphs of buildings which no longer exist, or which 
have been materially altered, will also be received 
for the collection. There has been a great loss of 
valuable records owing to the want of suitable 
means of collecting and preserving the same when 
such have no longer any particular use or value to 
the owners. The Committee ha\ e reason to believe 
that such a collection would be very much appre- 
ciated for purposes of reference, and arrangements 
would be made for preserving and cataloguing same 
in the names of the authors and donors. 

A replica of the Medallion Portrait of Mr. Spiers, 
modelled by Professor Lanteri, which formed one 
of the Testimonial gifts, was kindly pre.sented 
by Mr. fijjiers at the February meeting of the 
Literature Committee, and has been added to the 
Institute Collection. 

The late Zephaniah King iF.]. 

Mr. Zephaniah King, senior 2 mrtuer of the firm 
of Messrs. Zephaniah King A- Son, of 171 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, who died on the 24th ult. at 
the age of seventy-one, was elected an Associate in 
1881, and proceeded to the Fellowship in 1887. 
Following the formal announcement of the decease 
at the Business Meeting last Monday, Mr. W'illiam 
Woodward rose and asked to be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to the loss to him of a very dear 
old friend. He had known Mr. Zephaniah King 
for over a quarter of a century, ami a more genial, 
kind-hearted, Christian man it was imitossible to 
meet. Mr. King was a great worker, very rapid and 
very active. He (Mr. Woodward) had known in- 
stances when he had attended clients in the country 
to receive instructions about making additions or 


alterations to their houses, and after dining with 
them in the evening he had come down to breakfast 
in the morning with his sketches prepared embody- 
ing the views of his clients given to him only the 
evening before. He was not only a rapid draughts- 
man and sketcher, but a very artistic one. Not 
only did he give with his pencil some of the most 
beautiful touches possible for an architect to 2 )ro- 
duce, but some of his water-colour sketches were 
equally commendable and ideasing. At any time 
that the Institute demanded, he placed his services 
at their disposal. He remembered perfectly well 
when, some twelve years ago, Mr. King and himself 
served as auditors of the Institute that he devoted 
his attention with that care to every minute detail 
that he gave to every function of his life. His 
work in connection with the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society was well known. He was sure that those 
wlio knew him would mourn his loss as he (Mr. 
Woodward) did. His wife had lost an excellent 
husband, his children a good father. He was happy 
to add that his eldest son was now a member of the 
Institute, and if he only followed in the footsteps 
of his father, he was sure he would also merit the 
commendation which he (Mr. Woodward) had 
feebly jout before them that evening. — On the 
motion of the Chairman, Mr. Henry T. Hare, the 
Meeting thereupon passed a vote of sympathy and 
condolence with Mr. King’s widow and family. 

Egypt Exploration Fund : Latest Finds. 

Monsieur Edouard Naville [Hon.Curr.JL] and 
Mr. C. T. Currelly, in a communication to The 
Times of the 24th ult., state that the excavations 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Thebes have 
given this year a wonderful result. It will be 
remembered that for the last two years the ex- 
plorers of the society (M. Naville, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
.\yrton, and Mr. Currelly) have been engaged in 
the oldest temple that is known at 
Thebes. It belongs to the Xlth Dvnasty, to the 
King Menthubetep Neb-hexiet-Ea. This tenqde is 
built on a platform, to which access is given by a 
ramii, and is remarkable because it has in the 
middle a great block of masonry, the purpose of 
which is not known, but which may have been the 
base of a jiyramid. 

This year (the exploreis state) uur efforts have been 
directed towards the back part of the temple ; we wished 
to see liow it ended and how it was connected with the 
mountain at the end of the amphitheatre of Deir el 
Bahari. In the first part of the .season Mr. Hall discovered 
the enclosure wall and found that the enclo.siire was 
interrupted by a court or wide aienue, lined on both sides 
by a single row of columns, and directed towards the 
mountain. The lock had been cut open to make wav for 
the avenue. 

On the north side of this court, over the enclosure of 
the old temple, we found remains of a shiine of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, of the great King Tliothmes III. 

This building, made of big blocks of sandstone, did not 
cover a ^ery large area, and is badlv destroyed. V first 
encouragement was a tine statue of a sciibe who lived at 
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the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty. As this statue was 
quite perfect, it seemed to us that it could not be alone. 
In this respect our hopes were deceived ; we found no 
other statues ; but suddenly the removal of a few stones 
revealed to ns a chapel covered with sculptures, the colours 
of which are absolutely fresh. It is about 10 feet long 
and 5 feet wide. The roof is vaulted, painted in blue with 
yellow stars. This chapel is dedicated to Hathor, the 
goddess of the mountain of the West, who generally 
has the form of a cow. The goddess has not left her 
sanctuary. In the chapel is a beautiful cow of life size, in 
painted limestone, reddish brown with black spots. The 
head, horns, and Hanks have evidently been overlaid with 
gold. The neck is adorned with papyrus stems and 
flowers, as if she were coming out of the water. She is 
suckling a little boy, who is again represented as a grown 
man, under her neck. The cartouche behind the head is 
that of Amenophis II., the son of Thothmes III., whose 
sculptures cover the walls. 

This is the first time that a goddess has been found 
undisturbed in her sanctuary. Besides, no cow has ever 
been found of such size and superb workmanship. The 
modelling of the animal is exquisite, and the distinctive 
characters of the Egyptian cattle of the present day are 
reproduced. The statue is uninjured except for a small 
piece of the right ear. The cow wears the special insignia 
of the goddess, the lunar disc between the horns sur- 
mounted by two feathers. There is so much life in her 
head, that she appears as if about to step out of her 
sanctuary; when one apiiroaohes the place the effect is 
very striking. This is evidently the scene represented on 
the numerous paintings on linen that have been found in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Government were immediately notified, and the 
same evening some soldiers arrived, who are on guard 
night and day. The .statue will be removed to Cairo as 
soon as possible, and the shrine also will probably be 
taken down and rebuilt in the museum. The value of 
these things is so enormous, and the difficulties of 
guarding them so great, that it is felt to be too serious a 
risk should they be left in the present position, especially 
as to the chances of pillage is added the possibility of 
destruction by falling rocks. This is a striking example 
of the interest which is attached to the excavations at 
Deir el bahari. This majestic amphitheatre of rocks with 
its two temples is now one of the chief attractions of 
Thebes ; and except what ilariette did in one of them, 
the uncovering of the temples is entirely due to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, especially the discovery and clearing of 
the second one. It is most desirable that the work should 
be finished. We thought that we should come to the end 
during this j’ear, but the avenue in the direction of the 
mountain will demand another campaign, for which we 
urgently solicit the support of all friends of antiquity, and 
especially of all who are interested m the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

Proposed Exhibition of Sculpture. 

The Society of British Sculptors (Thomas 
Brock, R.A., PyeHuleiit), which has been formed 
for the advancement and protection of British 
sculptors, is petitioning the London County 
Council for a temporary site and building where 
an exhibition of sculpture can be properly seen for 
the first time in London. The memorial calls 
attention to the mass of beautiful work accom- 
plished by the silent enthusiasm of modern 
sculptors. Their works have been from time to 
time inadequately exhibited and then returned to 
them, to be buried in the studios and finally for- 


gotten. Thus many ideal works have been lost 
to the nation. It is with a view to bring together 
these works executed within the last twenty-five 
years, and to afford the public some idea of the 
wonderful progress the art of sculpture has made 
in Great Britain during that period, and what 
talent is hidden undreamt of by the public, that 
the Society seeks the aid and co-operation of the 
London County Council. Considering how much 
a city stands to gain by the enhancement of the 
beauty of its streets and the approjoriate decoration 
of its buildings, it is not too much to hope that 
the representative governing authority for London 
will give that recognition and encouragement of 
which the art of sculpture stands so greatly in 
need. 

The late Adam Hunter. 

The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. Adam 
Hunter, of Messrs. J. M. Porter & Hunter, Cohvyn 
Bay. Mr. Hunter passed the Special Examina- 
tion last December, and his name was on the list 
for election as Associate on the 5th in.st. He died 
on the 26th ult. 


MIKUTES. IX. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, -oth March 
1900, at 8 p.in. — Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vice-Prcfii- 
dent, in the Chair, with 29 Fellov/s (including 11 members 
of the Council) and 32 .Associates (including 1 member of 
the Council), the Chairman, having announced that the 
Meeting was convened pursuant to By-law for the purpose 
of electing the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, 
moved", in accordance with notice, that Sir Lawrence .Alma- 
Tadema, R..A., be elected lor the honour. AVhereupon it was 
Resolved, mm. con., that subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for tlie 
promotion of architecture be awarded this year to 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R..A., Hon. Fellow. 

This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
190.5-00, following the Special Meeting above minuted and 
similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting 
held Monday, 19th February 1900 [p. 200j, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Zephaniali 
King, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1887, and Mr. Mm. 
Woodward [.!.] having paid a personal tribute to the 
merits of the deceased, on the motion of the Cliairman a 
vote of .symp.ithy and condolence was passed to his widow 
and family. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to some recent books 
acquired by the Library, and on his motion a vote of 
thanks was'passed to the various donors, especial mention 
being made of Mr. Sydney Smirke [7’.], from whom had 
been received a seventeenth annual donation of to to the 
Library Fund. 

Proceeding to the report of the Scrutineers re the election 
bv voting-papers of candidates to Fellowship, a motion by 
Mr. C. H. Brodie [F.j, seconded by Mr. E. A. Griming F .], 
that the names of the requisitionists for the poll should be 
disclosed to the meeting, was negatived on a show of hands 
in favour of an amendment moved Ijy Mr. Max Clarke F.], 
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and seconded by Mr. George Hubbard. I'.S.A. "E.], that the 
result of the ballot be first reported. The Chairman ulti- 
mately declined to allow the names of the reijuisitionists 
for the poll to be made known without authority from the 
Council. 

The Secretary read the Scrutineers’ report announcing 
the election of the following candidates; — 

As Fellows (15). 

M.\TTHEW GARBUTT :.4. 18!I2\ 

ERNEST WILLIAM M.ARSHALL .1. 18971. 

GEORGE EANSOME [A. 1880’. Cape Town. 

HERBERT ARNOLD SATCHELL [A. 1888; Essa;/ 
'MedalliM 1881]. 

H-ARKY SIRE [A. 1888; Essoi/ iledallist 18831. 

ARTHUR SYKES [A. 1888 ; Soane Mednlliat 1889]. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie [H.' moved, and Mr. J. R. Naylor [E.] 
seconded, that the Regulation under By-law 9 be amended 
to enable elections by voting-papers to be conducted on 
the same lines as the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees. 

Mr. Max Clarke P.], seconded by Mr. Bruce J. Capell [A.], 
moved as an ainendment that a Committee be forthwith 
appointed to consider the method of election and any other 
matter connected therewith, including a revision of the 
By-laws on the subject if necessary. 

By consent of the respective movers and seconders, the 
two propositions above mentioned were merged into one, 
and being put to the vote it was unanimously 

Resolved, That a Committee of the Institute be forth- 
with appointed to consider the form of voting-papers, 
the method of election of Fellows, and other matters 
coimeoted therewith, including any revision of the 
By-law.s on the subject if necessary, and to report 
to a General Meeting as soon as possible. 

It was also 

Resolved, That the Committee referred to in the fore- 
going resolution be constituted of the following 
members —viz., Messrs, C, H, Brodie, Max Clarke, 
A. W. S. Cross, T, P, Figgis, F. T. W. Goldsmith. 
Edwin T. Hall. Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, 
and Will, Woodward, with power to add to then- 
number. 

The following were elected by show of hands ; 

As Assocutes (43).* 

ARTHUR WILLMOTT ADDLSON C.Spccmf Examination] 
(Cambridge). 

ANDREW DANSKINE AITKE.V [Probationer 1904, 
Student 1904’ (Airdrie, N.B.). 

JAMES HUTCHESON DE CAYNOTH BALLARDIE 
[Probationer 1,895, Student 1900], 

JOSEPH BOYLE [Probationer 189,8, Student 1901] 
(Bolton). 

JAMES ELLIS BRAITHWAITE [Piobationer 1900, 
Student 1902] (Leeds). 

SYDNEY BEIDGE.S | Probationer 1.89,8. Student 1901 '. 
ALBERT EDWARD BULLOCK [Probationer 1900. Stu- 
dent 1902]. 

MICHAEL BUNNEA' [Special Examination], 

JOHN COCKER [Probationer 1901. Student 1903] 
(Altrincham). 

TARR.AS TALFOURD GUMMING [Probationer 1,899, 
Student 1902] (Reading), 

ERNEST JOHN DIXON 'Piobationer 1896, Student 

1900], 

BEETB.AM DRUMMOND Probationer 1.897, Student 

1901], 

FRANK DYER [Probationer 1898, Student 190.3] (ilan- 
chester). 

* All the candidates for Assoeiateship passed the Quali- 
fying Examination November 190-5. 


THOM.AS SPEIES FRASER [Probationer 1890, Student 
189-5] (Dumbartonshire). 

WILLI.AM CURTIS GREEN [.Special Examination], 
ERNEST LLEWELLYN HAMPSHIRE [Probationer 
1899, Student 1901], 

GEORGE HANSON [Probationer 1901, Student 1902] 
(Halifax). 

CHARLES HENRY HOLDEN [Special Examinatioiil. 
ALEX.ANDEE HAY L.AMONT [Probationer 1902, Stu- 
dent 1903] (Edinburgh). 

LEONARD WILLIAM CRANDALL LOEDEN [Special 
Examination] (Hythe, Kent). 

AYALTER KINGSLEY McDEEMOTT [Probationer 1903, 
Student 1903], 

WILLIAM PERCY MAER [Probationer 1897, Student 
1903] (Kingsbridge, S. Devon). 

DANIEL MITCHELL [Probationer 1901, Student 1902], 
HENRI’ ALP’RED MOON [Special Examination], 
GEOFFREY MOEL.AND [Probationer 1901, Student 

1901] , 

HENRY STANLEY MORRAN [Probationer 1901, Student 

1903] (Auckland, N.Z.). 

ALBERT ROBERT MA'ERS [Special Examination] 
(Edinburgh). 

-ALBERT CARR NOTLEY [Probationer 1898, Student 
1900]. 

DOMINIC MARY O’CONNOR, B.A., B.E. [Probationer 
1901, Student 19031. 

ALFRED J.AMES PEYTO [Special Examination], 
STANLEY CHURCHILL RAMSEY [Probationer 1899, 
Student 19021. 

WILLIAM HENRY RILEY [Probationer 1903, Student 

1904] (Leicester). 

HERBERT KYLE [Probationer 1900, Student 1901]. 
DUG.ALD ALEX.ANDER SH.AW [Special Examination], 
JAMES HUGH.AN SHEARER [Probationer 1900, Student 
19011. 

PERCY MONTAGUE STRATTON [Probationer 1901. 
Student 1902]. 

JOHN REYNOLDS SYKES [Probationer 1899, Student 

1902] . 

PERCY TURNER [Special Examinatum] (Bradford). 
M.ARCUS OSW.ALD TYPE, F.S.I. [Special Examination] 
(Birmingharal. 

REGINALD ER.AXCIS WHEATLY, B.A. [Probationer 
1901. Student 1903i. 

EDMUND CH.AELES 'MORG.AN WILLMOTT [Proba- 
tioner 1900, Student 1903]. 

LEON.ARD SUTTON WOOD, B.Sc. [Probationer 1904, 
Student 1904]. 

HENRY EDWARD WOODSEND [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1902] (Nottingham). 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell [P.], in accordance with notice, 
calleil attention to the terms of the Henry Saxon Snell 
Bcijuest. and asked what steps had been taken by the 
Council to formulate a scheme for the proposed Scholar- 
ship or Prize. The Secretary, at the request of the Chair- 
man, read the general conditions of the Prize, and stated 
that the subject set for the current year was a Critical 
Report ou Hospitals for the Treatment of Consumption, 
and that the .Assessors would be the E.I.B..A. Prizes and 
Studentships Committee. Mr. Saxon Snell having sug- 
gested that the assessing body should include some recog- 
nised authorities on hospitals, and expressed his desire 
to move for a Special Committee to deal with the matter, 
the Chairman, on behalf of the Council, stated that Mr. 
Snell's wishe.s and suggestions should be carried out as 
fur as possible. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks to the 
Scrutineeis of the A'oting-papers for the election of I’e!- 
lows was carried by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 1(1.10 I'.M, 




LEADWOEK. By P. W. Troup [i^.] and Lawrence Weaver. F.S.A. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th March 1906. 

I. By F. W. Troup. 

T here has within the last few years been some revival in the use of lead as a material 
suitable for decorative and ornamental display. It is common knowledge that this 
metal was widely used in the Middle Ages. The ease with which it could be cast and 
wrought by hand gave lead a greater position in the earlier days of simple appliances than it 
could hold to-day, when steel and even wrought iron can be melted and moulded to our will. 

Each metal, however, has its own peculiar properties which render it most suitable for 
certain positions and purposes ; and as it frequently falls to the architect to decide which shall 
be used, it becomes imperative that he should know what these properties are, and why he 
ought to use lead in one case, cast iron in another, and pewter or copper in a third. 

The most prominent qualities of lead are its durability at ordinary temperatures, its 
ductility, its exceptional weight, and its low melting-point. To bring out these qualities more 
clearly it has only to be compared with some of the other metals in common use. 

Copper and tin are both nearly as durable, but they are four or five times the price of 
lead. Copper as a roofing material is sometimes cheaper than lead, but that is because the 
sheets are about a quarter the thickness, aird therefore in that proportion less durable, 
so far as oxidation is concerned. Tin melts at an even lower temperature than lead, and is 
only a little less ductile. This means that sheet tin wnuld have to be at least twice as thick 
as copper ; and as it is a more valuable metal, this puts it out of court for roofing purposes. 
It can be, and has been, used with success where cost is not a consideration. Zinc, again, 
has a somewhat higher melting-point than lead, but it oxidises more rapidly. If used in 
sheets anything approaching the thickness required for lead, its life would be considerable, 
as the oxide formed on the surface protects the metal beneath ; but although cheaper than 
copper, it is much dearer than lead, even bulk for bulk. Iron oxidises rapidly, especially 
wrought iron and steel. Cast iron lasts longer ; but even galvanised — that is, protected by a 
thin coatmg of zinc —it still rusts in com'se of time. It is well sometimes to remember that 
the roofs of the Houses of Parliament are covered with cast-iron plates. Aluminium is almost 
within our range as a building material. It is extremely light and very durable, but almost 
as soft as tin, and melts at a comparatively low temperature. It cannot be soldered — a great 
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drawback to its use in the ordinary arts, but rather an advantage for us if it is ever possible 
to use it as a roofing material. 

From this casual glance at the properties of the principal metals it is clear that which- 
ever we use we must be careful to seize and develop its peculiar qualities, taking advantage 
of those which suit us and guarding against what may, from this point of view, be called its 
defects. 

Lead wants this care and judgment in its treatment as much as any metal — any material, 
I might say — for my comparison of the qualities of lead might easily have extended beyond 
the list of metals only. 

For fifty or sixty years of last century lead was almost entirely relegated to the most 
utilitarian of purposes. A lead roof to all intents meant a flat roof — one that only birds can 
see. The worker in lead liecame a “ registered plumber,” whose chief glory was his knowledge 
of drains ; he liecame a sanitary scientist. His skill, however, as a craftsman in the mere 
manipulation of lead was and is unsurpassed. What he had lost was a loss common to all 
the trades, as the crafts have rightly come to be called— namely, the skill to play, to sing, 
and to laugh — in fact, to write a poem with his material. That power, since we cut adrift 
from tradition, seems to be gone for ever ; and whether a new tradition can ever again be 
formed very much depends upon whether we can resist the vagaries of fashion and the efforts 
of the self-conscious genius vainly searching after some new thing. 

Nevertheless here we are, like it or not as we may, and our bounden duty is to do the 
best we can with what comes to our hand in men and materials ; and milled lead is one of 
the first things that comes to our hand, but a dull and pasty material compared with lead 
run out in the old way by casting the molten metal on a sand bed to the actual thickness 
required for use. The art of casting has never been entirely abandoned. Cast sheets have 
always been used for lighthouse work, and many of the cathedrals kept up tlie old practice, 
and some do so still. Luckily we are not always restricted to milled lead ; cast sheet can 
easily be bought in the open market at the present day. It sells at a rather higher price 
than milled sheet of the same weight. The sheets are naturally not quite so even in thickness, 
and therefore a heavier average weight must be used in order that the minimum thickness 
shall be equal to the unvarying thickness of the machine-produced sheets. 

For a flat lead roof, often liable to be walked upon, there is not much to be gained from 
using cast sheets. A lead flat is not part of a building that, as a rule, is much seen, else the 
surface texture of the cast sheet is worth making some slight sacrifice to obtain, especially if 
the old-fashioned open roll or flat welt-roll can be used. Either of those joints is preferable 
to the usual modern roll with its wooden core. The wood roll has to be large, and therefore 
clumsy ; else we have leaks arising from capillary attraction between the sheets. The open 
roll has not this defect, but cannot, of course, stand under much foot traffic. When lead is 
used, as in a spire or turret, it is then certainly worth while to use cast sheet. Even with a 
wooden core in the rolls the cast sheets do not cause suction to such an extent as milled lead. 

Lead, again, neither milled nor cast, should be laid directly upon oak unless the latter, 
in order to get rid of the sap, has been soaked for some weeks or months in fresh water. In 
the form of planks a week or two is sufficient ; but in the log it must lie much longer, and then 
stand on end to assist the draining out of the fluids. 

The natural surface of the lead as it is cast is the best to use as the exposed surface in a 
roof or elsewhere. When there is ornament of any sort to be cast with the sheet, then the 
under or sand surface must be exposed ; there is then no choice. This can be as rou»h 
as you like, for roofs or rain-water heads and a coarse sand may be then used for the 
casting bed. But for things which come close to the eye, or which may be handled, a much 
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finer sand should be used. More care is then required in the casting to provide for the escape 
of the steam formed by the molten metal on the damp sand. For a “ repeat ” ornament, or 
for casting letters and figures for dates, a lead mould can be used. This is easily made and 
lasts for a long time, but brass or east iron gives a more permanent article. For knobs and 
finials it is possible with a lead or brass mould to fill it with molten lead, and after two or 
three seconds empty out the interior unsolidified lead, giving a hollow casting without the 
trouble and expense of making a core as for a brass or iron casting. Even such things as 
soil-pipe traps used to be cast in this way, although now these are usually squeezed out by an 
uneven but controllable hydraulic pressure which forces the tube to right or to left as the lead 
exudes from the orifice. Lead, however, is so easy to twist and turn into decorative forms and 
to cast into ornamental patterns that I would counsel designers to use some restraint. As it is 
but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so it is from legitimate beauty to the nauseation 
of excessive ornament. With this danger in view I venture to urge designers never to forget 
their material ; do not design a thing to look well on paper. Use paper if it must be, but only 
as a means to an end ; and, even in modelling, the final material must never be lost sight of. 
It is quite possible to make a casting from a single pattern m several difierent materials, but 
to take full advantage of the best that can be got out of each material that original pattern 
ought really to be varied in each case. For a plaster cast, for example, you may have 
moderately high relief ; but it should be soft in contour, and there is no special reason for 
economy in material. In lead there is great reason for economy of material, and you can 
have finer lines, and can reckon on bending, soldering, or even to some extent bossing up your 
casting after it is made. In cast iron, besides having shrinkage and fracture to consider, you 
have in it some of the qualities of both the other materials ; but it cannot be bent like lead, 
nor trimmed and cut with the same ease as a plaster cast. 

To return to lead for a moment, there are several other ways of ornamenting it 
besides by casting it in moulds or in damp sand which has been moulded by patterns or 
stamps. 

It is very easy to make fretwork patterns for ventilating panes in windows or as a vallance 
round a leaded dormer or door-hood. This is certainly best done with chisels and gouges on 
a block of lead. The chisel should be wet, as any plumber’s boy knows who has got to the 
length of cutting a sheet of lead with a draw-knife. 

Lead can also be incised and the incised lines filled with various coloured mastics in 
letters or what shapes you will. 

One of the most gorgeous possibilities for decoration in lead is to be had by tinning the 
metal in some design of ornamental or figure decoration and then glazing over the tin surface 
with transparent colours. How long these colours last I am unable to sav, but the tinned 
ground on which it is laid is permanent, and the colour can thus, witliout great difficulty, be 
renewed, especially if the figures are, as they used to be, outlined with broad incised lines 
filled with black mastic. 

I have said little in these remarks about what was, after all, the chief method of working 
lead and using it in the buildings of the Middle Ages. This was simply to take the plain cast 
sheets, and after cutting it to the outline as near as might be, and in convenient size for 
handling, to dress, boss, and beat it up to the shape required. Sometimes these forms were 
carried on wooden cores ; at other times on a framework of iron, or were simply fixed by iron 
hooks and brackets on the timber framing. This art is as dead as Queen Anne. It is a 
personal art like sculpture — very often it was sculpture — and no amount of designing by 
another for the craftsman to execute will do much to restore it. So far as manipulation of 
the metal is concerned, the skill and knowledge to work lead are still with us. Anyone who 
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goes to see the exhibits of the many technical classes can see for himself perfect miracles of 
what can be clone in beaten lead, but they are mere tours-de-force. The art has been so long 
divorced from the craftsmanship, and the teaching of tradition so long deserted, that their 
reunion is hardly a matter to be accomplished in a single generation. We can but live in 
hope. 

I must not, however, detain you longer. My colleague has many things to show you and 
tell you about — examples, monumental examples, of what has been done in this country in 
leadwork. We cannot iierhaps boast such gorgeous shows of leadwork as are to be found in 
France ; but for beauty of proportion and design some of the English lead-covered spires are 
hard to beat, and the numerous examples remaining will be a surprise to many. 


II. THE EAELIEE LEAD SPIEES. By Lawrence Weaver, E.S.A. 

I T seems to me that anyone reading a Paper on leadwork before so distinguished an 
architectural gathering should have at least one of two qualifications : he should be 
either an architect or a lead-worker. Mr. Troup is both. I am neither. I am only 
an antiquary, and I confess that the high respect which I have always felt for this Eoyal 
Institute was painfully reduced when you did me the honour to ask me for a Paper on a 
subject about wEich I can obviously know nothing. 

I beg, however, that all complaints may be addressed to the President. I have already 
arranged that Mr. Troup shall answer all the awkward questions. 

As to a subject, I felt that to range vaguely over leadwork generally would be useless in 
the time at my disposal. I am already somewhat on record in the matter of pipe heads, 
cisterns, statues, and fonts, and I will therefore confine my wearying remarks to leaded spires, 
and amongst them to the Gothic examples only. The Wren spires made such a break in the 
traditional forms that they make a separate subject. 

Lead has certainly no worthier use than in roofing. It equally certainly has no nobler 
use than in the covering of spires, for spires are the greatest concession that Gothic architecture 
has made to constructed beauty and symbolism ; and amongst them the lead-covered timber 
spire takes an honoured, if a small and rather forgotten, place. The lead spire has a 
character all its own, and maintains its character of a spiritualised roof more intelligibly than 
a stone spire can do. The white, almost glistening, patina which comes with age on lead, 
•where air is not befouled with smoke of cities, makes the spire stand like a frosted spear 
against the sky, and the slight twists, which almost every timber spire has taken, give a 
peculiar sense of life. These are “ refinements ” which do not fit into Mr. Goodyear’s theories, 
but result from the suii sporting with a slender timber structure, made more sensitive by its 
metal coat. A shingled spire is apt to twist (Cleobury St. Mortimer is an example) ; but there 
is none shingled that compares with the inebriate vagaries of the lead spire of Chesterfield. 

One of the most interesting points that arises with lead spires, as indeed with all subjects, 
is the question of origins, and in this connection I must mention shingled as well as leaded 
timber spires. Mr. Francis Bond in Gothic Architecture in England takes some pains to 
classify spires of all types. He divides them into Pathless and Parapetted spires. The 
p^athless he divides again into Class I., timber spires, and Class IL, broach spires. As a 
subdivision of timber spires he includes those spires built in stone which are yet of the 
timber type, such as St. Kyneburga, Castor, Aorthants. Among the timber spires which he 
gives under his '• Pathless " heading I will deal with the following : 
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a. Shere, Tangmere, Merstham, Newhaven, Plumpton. These are shingled, and may he 
taken as the first remove from spires square on plan, which are simply lofty roofs. I propose 
to identify them as the “ collar-type.” They are of a form equally appropriate to lead and 
to shingled coverings. Octagonal in their upper portions, the diagonal sides spread and bend 
outwards to the corners of the tower, which they meet in a point. The vertical timbers of 
the octagon are framed in a collar which is supported by the timbers of the lower part. 

b. Eyton, Northumberland, is strictly of this collar-type, but leaded, the angle betweeir 
the lower and the upper parts of the spire being, however, much more obtuse, and resembling 
rather, in general proportions, the Braunton broach. 

c. Godaiming is not of this type of pathless spires, but a pure broach, and should have 
been in Mr. Bond’s Class II. 

d. Kernel Hempstead, Wickham Market, Walsingham, Chesterfield, and Harrow' are not 
even pathless, but parapetted spires, which stand within the wall line of their tow'ers, and 
should have been in Mr. Bond’s Class HI. Moreover, none of the last four has a collar. 
All run down straight from to25 to base. 

I now offer an amended classification for lead spires, based on Mr. Bond’s, but corrected. 

Pathless. — I. Collar-type, e.g. Eyton. 

II. Broach-type, e.g. Braunton, Barnstaide, Godaiming, Ickleton, Swym- 
bridge, Almondsbury. 

HI. Pinnacled type, e.g. Long Sutton, and St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. 

Parapetted. — I. Collar-type, e.g. St. John’s, Perth, the tower of which has a heavy over- 
sailing parapet within which the spire stands. 

II. Broach-type, e.g. Kernel Hempstead. 

III. Straight-sided type, e.g. Harrow, Chesterfield, Minster, Great Baddow, 

Much Wenlock, Wickham Market. 

IV. Spirelets, e.g. East Harling, Wenden Amho, Swatfham, Hitchin, Saw- 

bridgeworth, and Ash, Kent. 

A certain difficulty arises in the definition of lead spires owing to the somewhat loose 
use of the word “broach.” The type which I call “collar-type” is sometimes called “broach,” 
hut incorrectly. 

The essence of the broach I take to be that the fiUing-in between the angles of the tower 
and the diagonal faces of the s^hre shall be of jiyramidal form. Mr. Bond says, when dealing 
with broach spires: “ Just as the timber sjnre-form was copied in stone, so the stone broach 
was copied in wood, e.g. at Braunton, Devon.” He does not, however, point out that there 
are more broach-type than collar-tyiie pathless leaded spires. One must, however, concede 
the collar-ty 2 )e as being the original and natural form for a timber spire. Mr. Prior, in his 
Histurg of Gothic Art in England, writes of “wooden lead-covered spires, first the models 
and then the cojiies of the stone.” And again : “ Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, Kernel 
Hemjrstead, Hertfordshire, and Braunton, which, being wnod and lead reirroductions of the 
Northamptonshire ‘ broach,’ may be conjectured as originally due to its influence.” 

So much may be admitted without suggesting that the lead broach is a slavish or 
unintelligent copy of the stone broach. It is a question of caiqientry. The construction of 
the collar-type is more congenial to wood than is the broach. The octagonal framing calls 
(but not, I think, very urgently) for strutting at the base. In the broach the main framing 
is strutted by single timbers running through the diagonal faces of the octagon ; and this is 
not so satisfactory as the double strutting of the cardinal faces, which obtains in the collar- 
type. 
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T am inclined to look at the question rather from the point of view of weathering. The 
builder of lead spires had a simple problem to face. He had to put an octagonal sphe on a 
square tower, and to provide a weathering from the diagonal faces of the spire to the angles 
of the tower. In the case of shingled spires he elected to construct what I have called the 
collar-type ; in the case of leaded spires he used both the collar-type and the broach-type, 
but the latter more commonly. 

While it is true that in stone broach spires the pyramidal broach, borne on a squinch, 
buttressed the spire and had an important constructional function, it seems equally true that 
in timber spires the constructional significance of the broach- or collar-type is less marked. 

From the weathering point of view, the broach-type is as efficient as the collar-type, and 
I feel strongly that the broach is far the more attractive. 

Eegarding the question of development, Mr. Prior’s view that the lead broach was inspired 
by the rise of the Northamptonshire stone broach is confirmed geographically. The leaded 
spires of broach-type in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and Surrey are comparatively near 
Northamptonshire, while the furthest lead spires — viz. Eyton, Northumberland, and St. John’s, 
Perth — are of the collar-type. 

The question is hardly helped by considering the drawings that remain of the destroyed 
cathedral spires in Dugdale and elsewhere, as they are profoundly unreliable in detail. 

The history of destroyed lead spires is a fascinating one, but I have no time to refer to 
any but that of Lincoln, and to that only by reason of what survives. I illustrate the central 
tower on which the pinnacles are leaded, melancholy reminders of the glorious spire which 
has gone. The pinnacles are probably restorations done at the time when the flimsy stone 
battlements were done by Essex in 1775. 

I illustrate another notable detail of Lincoln in the lead-covered wood parapet, which 
from the ground looks like stone. It is only on the west side of the south-east transept, and 
exactly copies the bulk of the parapets, which are, of course, in stone. 

Before I leave cathedral leadwork I would mention the lead cresting from Exeter 
Cathedral, and note that the same fleur-de-lys form persisted, long after the Gothic spirit 
was dead, as an ornament to the edges of the Aberdeen spires. 

I will now deal in a little detail with some examples of the different types I have 
classified. 

Of Class L, pathless collar-type, Eyton shows a very irregular meeting of the diagonal 
ribs on the faces of the octagon. 

Of Class IL, pathless broach, Almondsbury has, for its height, very small broaches : they 
strike the diagonal faces at a comparatively acute angle. 

With regard to the leading, the sheets are narrow, and the diagonal arrangement of the 
rolls is carried do^^■n to the base of the spire. There are no spire lights, but very small 
openings for ventilation near the top. At Braunton, Devon, however, there are gabled 
vertical spire lights with lufler boards, and the rolls are gradually worked from a diagonal 
arrangement to the horizontal, half-way down the spire lights, a treatment which adds much 
interest. At Barnstaple the spire lights are a still more notable feature than at Braunton. 
I think Barnstaple the finest existing broach. At Swymbridge (like Braunton, near Barn- 
staple) the spire has gabled lights similar to Braunton, but the spire was restored a few years 
ago, and I cannot say whether it is now as it originally was. 

Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, has a remarkable spire. It is very low compared with the 
height of the tower, and has an odd treatment. 

The chief characteristic of the collar-type of shingled spire is that the sides do not run 
down straight from the apex to the base, resting on the tower wall. At the collar the line 
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both of the cardinal and of the diagonal sides breaks outwards. This is true of Merstham, 
Pembury, Plumpton, Tangmere, and Newhaven, all shingled. It is also true of St. John’s, 
Perth, leaded collar-type. It is, however, not the case with Hadleigh, Suffolk, and Eyton, 
Northumberland, both leaded collar-type. 

The peculiarity of Ickleton is that, though it is broach-type, the sides break outward 
about half-way down the broach itself, and so give it a strong superficial resemblance to such 
shingled spires as Merstham. Ickleton is the only leaded broach which has come under my 
notice which presents this peculiarity. It is, in fact, a compromise between the liroach- and 
collar-types, and goes, I think, to help my contention that the actual broach is as natural an 
angle finish for a timber as it is for a stone spire. Ickleton spire is of date 1351. Godaiming 
spire is of beautiful proportion and a little twisted. 

Of Class III., pathless pinnacled spires, Long Sutton is, I believe, the only surviving 
English example. 

I turn now to the parapetted spires. Class I., collar-type. The spire of St. John’s, Perth, 
is unusual in that it is of collar-type standing within the tower walls, and the parapet is 
heavily corbelled out. In proportion to the tower it is very low and squat. There is a mass 
of information with regard to Scottish spires with which I shall shortly be dealing in the 
Burlington Magazine. 

Of the parapetted broach-type Kernel Hempstead is not a very conviricmg example, since 
the parapet covers all but the top of the broach, and the spire looks straight-sided. I have 
not had an opportunity of inspecting it, and but for Mr. Prior’s mention of it as a broach 
I should from a mere examination of the photograph have blundered into describing it as a 
straight-sided spire. 

Of Class III. of the parapetted type, the straight-sided spires. Great Baddow, Essex, is 
notable for its economy of rolls. On each face there is only one roll between the angle rolls, 
and this ceases at the fourth horizontal division from the top. The little bellcote is an 
interesting addition, but, I imagine, quite recent. 

Harrow, on the other hand, is prodigal of rolls, there being three on each face between 
the angle rolls. The spire is of the fifteenth century. On the lead near the base of the spire 
are writ large the names of the churchwardens of 1823 under whom the spire was repaired, 
and, curiously enough, also the legend, “ Hannah Patman, plumber, 1823.” This lead-working 
lady was carrying on the business of her deceased husband. 

Minster is another of the spires with vertical rolls only. 

Wickham Market’s special interest is that it is an octagonal spire on an octagonal tower. 

Of Chesterfield I need say little — it is so well known — save to point out that the rolls are 
of herring-bone arrangement, as is more common with pathless spires, while vertical rolls are 
more usual with parapetted examples. 

Of the parapetted spirelets, which I have called Class IV., there are numerous examples. 
These engaging little spikes have obviously no justification e.xcept a purely decorative one. 
To people who want to justify everything a broach- or collar-type spire is a roof, and bells 
can be hung on it. For the large plain spire standing within a parapet there is less excuse, 
and for the spirelet none at all. 

The spire of East Harling, which dates from 1450, is not only the most ambitious in 
England from the lead-worker’s point of view, but, I think, the most beautiful. The spire 
proper stands on an octagonal drum with vertical sides, also leaded. This conjunction of 
spire and drum is an imitation in petto of the octagonal intermediate stage between tower 
and spire that we find in stone at Wilby and Exton. There is in Hugdale a drawing of a 
very notable feature of Hulm Abbey, Norfolk, which is of cognate character. I reproduce it. 
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The lower stage of the spire appears to have been circular and altogether leaded. It is in a 
general way the ancestor of the East Harling treatment. 

The spirelet of Swaffham is very interesting, if late. It has also been restored, in 1896, 
by Mr. W. 0. Milne, but so piously as to rob the word “restoration” of its sting. The history 
of the spire, as kmdly given me by ]\Ir. Milne, is so interesting as to deserve extended mention. 
The tower is of 1.507-1510. It is not known whether a spire was built then, but I conjecture 
not. I incline to date the first spire about 1600. In 1777 the spire was taken down because, as 
the vestry minutes state, it was observed to be out of perpendicular. Upon this one of the 
churchwardens and the vicar employed Mr. W. Ivory, an eminent architect of Norwich, and 
Mr. Eobert Treegard, of London, a retired builder, to take a survey of the spire. After 
survey they reported that the spire was dangerous and must be taken down. A vestry 
meeting then made order that Mr. Frost, carpenter, “ do forthwith repair the spire at an 
expense of £80.” Apparently the joint wisdom of the eminent architect and the retired 
builder was flouted, and the spire only ordered to be repaired. The strenuous Mr. Frost, 
however, “ without further application to the wardens, proceeded to take the spire down entu-ely 
and to rebuild another.” 

In 1778 the wardens are presented with a bill for £437 Os. 5\d., the 5\d. doubtless for 
moral and intellectual damage consequent on the original contract only having been for £80. 
After much wrangling they settled for £387 Os. ?)\d. One feels that Mr. Frost’s honour was 
secure. He gave aw’ay £50, but he triumphs with Hd . — altogether a charming picture of 
the engaging ways of contractors in the eighteenth century ! To return to the spire itself. 
The drum was not taken down in 1896, though some of the decayed timbers were replaced by 
new. The open oak arcading was entirely renewed, the old work being very debased — doubtless 
some of our Mend Mr. Frost’s work. The upper part of the spire has been rebuilt to precisely 
the same dimensions and details as before. By far the most interesting feature, however, is 
the ornamentation of the drum. Cross keys and swords are surrounded with a moulding, 
egg-shape in outline, and 1^ inch thick. These doubtless came from the spire which 
Mr. Frost pulled down, as they were simply fixed by two large iron nails, assisted by two 
hooks at the top to hang them in position. They have been refixed with every care. I doubt 
not that such ornaments as these were common features of mediaeval lead spires, and have 
disappeared as the spires which now exist were repaired and releaded. 

Having dealt so far with the history of lead spires, I now venture something by way of 
constructive criticism. Mr. Lethaby when dealing with lead as a roofing material points 
out that metal architecture was in early days the architecture of the poets. That is hardly 
its character to-day. After Charing Cross we look to the coroner rather than to the poet. 
It is unquestionable, however, that much thought has lieen given to the use of ii’on construc- 
tion, if haply it might be made as beautiful as it is often useful. People have gibed, and 
justly, at the papering with stone of the steel skeleton of the Tower Bridge and similar 
structures. Critics of architecture have laid down with dogmatic impressiveness that, concealed 
in the womb of time, there must be an adequate steel architecture which shall be aesthetically 
satisfying. The architectural heavens have been loudly invoked that a Wren may arise 
who shall do this thing and bring in a new era. The hypothetical Wren, however, lingers. 

Now' I trust that my illustrations have shown how lieautiful lead spires can be and are. 
We cannot doubt that they held a high place in the affections of the mediaeval architect. The 
lead gave him no trouble : he gained infinite variety of surface by different arrangements of 
the rolls ; he outlined great cartoons on the faces of his spires (as at Chalons-sur-Marne), 
and blazoned them with gold and colours ; he wanted the metal-cased architecture of the 
poets, and he got it— his difficulty was that he could not keep it. His timber framing was 
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in danger of fire from above and fire from below. Lightning conductors have minimised, if 
they have not rendered impossible, the former disaster, but there is always the danger to a 
timber spire from fire arising in the belfry-stage or in the body of the church. After a timber 
spire had been burned down once or twice and rebuilt, and then burned down again, even the 
desire for a metal-covered spire gave way before motives of economy, and stone replaced the 
timber and lead. 

To-day there is an alternative. Our spires can be built in steel and sheathed in lead, 
and will defy the flames. I suggest that here is a field where there is room for efl^ort and 
the possibility of notable achievement. I do not make any suggestions as to the precise form 
the steel skeleton shall take, or what material shall be intermediate between steel and lead. 
These points are matters of detail. The construction should present no difficulties. The 
spire has but to carry itself. I am concerned rather to emphasise the fact that here is one 
field, not unimportant even if it be small, where steelwork may come into its own ; may come 
faithfully and gracefully ; may be the metal bones of a metal architecture. I claim for it that 
it preserves the initial idea of a spire that it is a glorified roof ; that the lead surface gives 
opportunities for colour treatment that a stone spire cannot give. I believe that, had the 
mediseval architect found the material to his hand, we should be pointing to-day to his leaded 
steel spires as notable examples of the Gothic spirit. But I can happily do more than babble 
of these things. I can show you a design for a leaded steel tower. This my friend Sir 
Charles Nicholson has done to illustrate my suggestion, and I am sure you will add your 
thanks to mine for his kindness in backing my lame words with his strong and brilliant 
brush and pencil. It will not be attributed to my gratitude and to my friendship for him, that 
I describe this Bleiern Kirche as instinct with the poetry and mystery which are the character- 
istics of great architecture. I can only hope that some ecclesiastical Mfecenas will be found, 
for whom Sir Charles can materialise this dream church uncrowned with lead. So far it has 
only been built in Strelsau, and its date is February 1906. Strelsau— so Sir Charles tells me — 
is little visited by architectural tourists, and you can book tickets only at 2, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn ; but when you get there (if you take an introduction from Mr. Anthony Hope) , 
the natives will tell you of the Prisoner of Zenda, and you may perchance make a measured 
drawing of Eudolf’s tomb. 

Finally, I have to express to you my sincere condolences on a severe loss which you (and, 
indeed, I) have suffered this evening. The fact is, that I am to be regarded merely as an 
unhappy makeshift. A Paper on leadwork should instead have been read to you by your 
distinguished Fellow Mr. Lethaby, who is to me, as to all interested in leadwork, both the 
law and the prophets. Had Mr. Lethaby discom-sed to you, he would have presented to you 
the philosophy of leadwork in the luminous fashion which is his happy gift. He would have 
shown you the spirit of leadwork. I, save in the case of the Bleiern Kirche, have but paraded 
before you its bones. 

I am greatly indebted for permission to reproduce photographs to Miss E. Morton (Almondsbury), 
A. E. Goddard, Esq. (Ickleton), B. H. Bedell, Esq. (Lincoln parapet). The Braunton and Exeter prints 
are from my collection of leadwork photographs taken by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie. The Eyton print 
is by Messrs. Valentine. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPEES. 
Mr. Edivin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Colonel LENOX PEENDERGAST [H.A.], 
■who rose at the instance of the Chairman to move 
a vote of thanks for the Papers, said he should 
like to adopt in a different sense the words that 
fell from the last speaker at the opening of his 
most interesting lecture, viz., that he had under- 
taken the subject before them, not as an architect, 
nor as a worker. He confessed that he found 
himself in the same position, without the know- 
ledge of which they had j ust had so faithful an 
exposition. The subject brought before them that 
evening had been to him of the greatest possible 
satisfaction, for it was a little out of their usual 
groove. Many came to their meetings who knew 
as much as was being told them ; but he doubted 
if there were many present who knew much 
about leadwork in its artistic sense ; yet there 
were few great architectural works throughout 
Europe that were not indebted for their beauty 
to the utilisation of various forms of leadwork. 
The uninitiated little knew the extreme value of 
the material used architecturally. He himself 
was not an architect ; he had, however, the honour 
of being an Associate of their great Institute, and 
therefore might be presumed to have some love 
for the art ; but he never went down to West- 
minster without wondering that this great country, 
which p )ssessed one of the most interesting and 
most remarkable halls, that had existed nearly five 
hundred years, could leave it standing in front of 
the great Abbey, with its present ramshackle roof, 
instead of the glorious leaden roof that ought to 
replace it. It was astounding to him that a 
country which professed to have some love for art 
and for architecture should be unable to realise 
that such a splendid building lacked its appropriate 
crowning, and was absolutely ruined in its present 
position for want of its leaden roof. The great 
architect who built the Houses of Parliament 
never meant in his plans that that hall should show 
itself ; but his masters having chosen to alter his 
plan, and to expose the building, their first duty was 
to give it a leaden roof, which alone could make 
Westminster Hall look what it ought to be. The 
Papers had given them most valuable information 
in the first instance on the technical side, and, in the 
second, although it was modestly repudiated by the 
lecturer, on the architectural side also ; they would 
prove, he was sure, of the greatest possible service 
to architects. As regards Chesterfield spire, it was 
now fifty years since he first saw it, and he noted 
the epithets applied to it that evening as to its 
inebriated twistings . He ha 1 years ago endeavoured 
to ascertain the reason of its extraordinarv form. 


and the conclusion he had arrived at from the in- 
formation he had been able to obtain from local 
experts at the time was that the thing was 
deliberately done. He doubted if any t'wis tings 
by nature could have produced it. This double- 
barrelled lecture, as he might call it, appealed 
particularly to him, and he had come down at 
some trouble expressly to hear it. They had had 
both sides of the question put before them in as 
able and pleasant a manner as it was possible to 
receive it, and he begged to move that they offer 
their best thanks to the lecturers. 

Me. H. V. LANOHESTER [A.], in seconding 
the vote, said there were two points about which 
he should like to ask questions. It would be in- 
teresting if Mr. Troup could give them a little more 
information as to the exact method of tinning, or 
the application of other metals to lead. The other 
point was raised by Mr. Weaver — -viz., as to a 
suitable method of putting lead on a construction 
other than wood. That would be a great help to 
them. It was not necessary to plead the cause of 
lead before architects : they all liked it, particularly 
for the fine conjunction it made with certain stones, 
such as Portland stone. The beautiful harmony of 
colour between old lead and Portland stone was 
not obtainable by any other such dissimilar mate- 
rials. What he desired to know was whether they 
could get a thoroughly fire-proof construction, like 
reinforced concrete, and attach lead to it in a 
satisfactory -ss’ay. Mr. Troup had had more expe- 
rience in the material than most of them ; and they 
would be glad to have the result of his researches. 

SiK CHARLES NICHOLSON [F.] said he 
should like to know what timber was used at 
Chesterfield. He always understood that the 
twisting of the steeple w'as due to the green timber 
used in its construction. Possibly a good deal of 
elm might have been used in it, and elm was very 
apt to twist and curl up. If elm ■was used, that 
would account for the twisting. 

Me. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND [F.] said 
he wished very heartily to support the vote of 
thanks. Reference had been made to one ■^vho 
was well known as an artist who had helped 
very much to revive the interest in the craft of 
working in lead — viz. Professor Lethaby. A still 
earlier worker in the field was the late Mr. Eden 
Nesfield. Those who, like himself, had been 
privileged to ■^vork alongside Nesfield W'ould 
remember how keenly he sought to revive the 
interest in lead and to make artistic use of it, and 
this, too, at a lime — some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago — when the mate7'ial ■was simply used for 
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plumber’s work. He remembered, for instance, a 
work at Babbicombe, he thought — but Sir Charles 
Nicholson could confirm him in this — where 
Nesfield introduced lead cornices with moulded and 
cast incidents supporting them at intervals, a lead 
parapet divided into panels, of which each was 
enriched with a different motif, and which ran the 
whole length of the building. This, he repeated, 
was at a time when lead was by the rest of his 
fellow architects undreamt of as a material to do 
anything but cover a lead flat with. He was glad 
of the opportunity to draw attention again to the 
work of one who was a master in his art, but whose 
work had not received the recognition one might 
have hoped it would. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS \F.] said it occurred 
to him the other day, in dealing with a matter 
where lead and iron came together, that it would 
not be a bad thing to utilise urahte. He pro- 
posed to use uralite in this case as a material to 
insulate the iron from the lead. He did not know 
whether Mr. Troup had ever thought of that, or 
whether anyone else had so used it ; but he (Mr. 
Adams) would suggest that the necessity of keep- 
ing lead away from iron might be readily overcome 
by strips of uralite. This material was extremely 
hard, and could be screwed through and cut like 
wood. It was composed of asbestos, and he thought 
no chemical action could possibly take place 
between the lead and the iron with a sheet of 
uralite intervening. It was always well to keep 
such new materials before one. He could well 
imagine that in a spire of steel or reinforced con- 
crete, as Mr. Lanchester had suggested, where the 
steel would necessarily crop up more or less towards 
the surface, and where it would be perhaps unwise 
to use lead without some intervening material, 
uralite might be usefully employed. The necessity 
of protecting sheet lead against the action of oak 
was never more forcibly demonstrated than in the 
new lantern over the crossing at Ely Cathedral. 
A comparatively short time after that was put up, 
if he remembered rightly, the lead was so dis- 
integrated that it all had to be re-erected. He was 
sure that no one could speak on an occasion like 
the present without offering sincere congratulations 
to the lecturers, and also to the Institute, for having 
brought about so very pleasant and valuable an 
opportunity for discussing an artistic and practical 
subject. 

Mr. E. it. HUDSON [A.] said he should like 
to be associated with the vote of thanks. They 
had all thoroughly enjoyed the lectures, and the 
examples that had been brought before them were 
to many quite new. He was very much interested 
in the more ornamental spires, and particularly in 
East Harling ; and when it was followed up by such 
a splendid idea as that given in Sir Charles 
Nicholson’s drawing, it threw a light on what had 
been to him a problem, until Mr. Starkie Gardner 
suggested that it was a leaded construction, in the 


Paper on the same subject read two years ago, 
when he (the speaker) offered some remarks.* He 
referred to the tower and spire of the home of 
the Knights Hospitallers in England, which was 
described by Stow as being “ a great ornament to 
the City the like of which he had never seen : it 
was graven gUt and enamelled,” and it had puzzled 
him for a long time to conjecture what the material 
could be. But looking at Sir Charles Nicholson’s 
drawing it struck him that there could be no 
other explanation of the magnificent structure 
which was destroyed by the notorious Protector 
Somerset in order that he might use the stone for 
building his palace in the Strand. He did not 
know of any other record of a similar structure in 
this country .With regard to the suggested use of 
steel spires covered with lead, that might be very 
honest construction, but Heaven forbid they should 
ever repeat what they saw at Rouen and at Cologne, 
where, after the timber spire was destroyed, cast 
iron was used as a substitute. In Mr. Lethaby’s 
work views were given of fonts and other things 
which were only eonjecturally fonts, cast lead 
vessels with handles of which the use was not 
clear. Perhaps Mr. Troup might remember those 
illustrations and be able to tell them what they 
were for. When the Templars’ goods were seized 
in the Temple in 1307, by order of the King, 
in the inventory of goods given up were items 
found in the brewery — e.g. “ one lead, 40s. ; one 
lead, 30s. ; one lead, 10s.” He had never been 
able to make out what those articles could be. 
They possibly were not ingots, the valuation was too 
high, and odd pieces at 8(7. each were also recorded. 
They might be something in the nature of a cistern 
or tank, because the value of money at that time 
was very considerable. It would be a matter of 
interest to know whether these were lead cisterns 
or tanks used for brewing purposes. There was 
another use of lead which had not been mentioned 
— viz., for insignia in interments. There w'as the 
instance of Abbot John Dygon, 1509, who had 
been buried with, not only leaden episcopal rings, 
but with a leaden paten, chalice, and mitre : these 
objects had been found with the remains of the 
skeleton when it had been unearthed centurit ; 
later. The objects were most elaborately coloured 
and gilt ; it seemed altogether a novel w^ay of using 
lead. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he should hke to tender his personal thanks to 
the gentlemen who had read .such very interesting 
Papers. The practical details Mr. Troup had given 
were of very great value, and the beautiful 
enamelled work he showed was highly interesting. 
An art like the latter that had almost died out 
he hoped might be revived, for it contained in itself 
a permanent decoration which would be far better 
than many of the enamels now used ; like that, for 

* Vol. XI. R.I.B.A. .InriiNAi.. pp. 14U. l-)6. 
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instance, in the drinking-fountain at;'Westminster. 
Mr. Weaver’s Paper — which, if he might he allowed 
to say so, was moat wittily delivered — was in 
itself a very poetical Paper, dealing with a very 
poetical subject. It was a most fascinating illus- 
tration and description of some of the fine church 
spires we have in England. As his Paper was 
confined to spires, he naturally did not refer to the 
many other ways in which leadwork had been 
used for decorative treatment. It was a moot 
question whether the great Nonesuch Palace had 
its decoration in leadwork or in plaster. Authorities 
differed on that point. It had been asserted that 
its very elaborate decoration was all in cast lead. 
Lead had been used in many other ornamental 
ways. Some of the beautiful old cisterns were 
quite works of art, and displayed an architectural 
knowledge and craftsmanship on the part of the 
plumber who made them which was highly com- 
mendable. With reference to the use of lead on 
steel there must be some disconnecting material, or 
galvanic action and corrosion would take place, 
which would create great evils. When he used lead 
he generally put felt in as the intermediate material ; 
this, he thought, was a very safe non-conductor. 
With reference to Chesterfield, which Colonel 
Prendergast held to be originally designed as it 
now appeared, they had heard of eccentric archi- 
tects, but he could not imagine that any architect 
could have designed Chesterfield spire as they saw 
it to-day. If he did, they should look upon him as 
rather a crazy person. It was interesting because 
it was so twisted, and because it stood without 
falling ; for it was said to be something like 
3 feet 6 inches out of the vertical. As Sir Charles 
Nicholson had suggested, it was usually attributed 
to the new timber in its construction which had 
twisted very badly, and had remained intact prob- 
ably because it was thoroughly well put together, 
and the oak dowel and pins with which it was held 
together kept it from falling. 

Me. F. W. TROUP, answering some of the 
questions, said that with regard to tinning he 
would read a description given by Burges. He 
did not know how he (Burges) got hold of it 
— possibly from questioning workmen in France. 
M. Felibien, in his seventeenth-century book on 
“Plumber’s Work in France,” has the following 
description of tin as used in covering lead sheets : 
“ When plumbers wish to tin sheets of lead they 
have a tinning furnace full of hot charcoal, on 
each side of which a man stands holding up and 
heating the sheets of lead. Leaves of tinfoil are 
laid over these, and as the sheets get hot and the 
tin melts the tinningis accomplished by rubbing and 
spreading it over the surface with tow and resin.” 
That was very much as one would tin the inside of 
a saucepan. Burges’s description was as follows : — 
“ The next thing, of course, was to fix the lead 
in the position it was designed to occupy ; for the 
tinning was done in the workshops, although 


occasionally it was performed when the lead had 
been up many years.” That is to say, there was 
nothing to prevent the lead being tinned after it 
was fixed on the spire or roof, or wherever it was, 
although it is much easier to do it in the work- 
shops. “ Thus,” continues Burges, “ the spire of 
Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne was probably 
constructed in the fourteenth century ; but we must 
refer the tinning to at least a century later. In 
this case the process was the same, only much 
more tedious, as the workman was only able to 
apply so much tin as the end of his axehit would 
take up.” That is to say, he had his axebit, which 
was a copper bit for melting the tin, shaped like 
an axe, and he rubbed it on a brick, or something 
of that sort, where he had the tin lying ; he picked 
up as much tin as he could get and plastered it on 
the surface of the spire, only tinning quite a small 
piece at a time. The consequence was the tinning 
was quite rough on the surface when it was done in 
situ in that way. “ Accordingly,” says Burges, 
“ we find the work in the instance under considera- 
tion very coarse and rough, contrasting strongly 
with that on the dormer window at the east end of 
the same church. All the leadwork of the roof 
was more or less susceptible of this decoration ; but 
it was generally confined to the more ornate parts, 
such as the bases of the girouettes and the dormer 
windows, but more especially to the ridge pieces, 
which latter contrasted well with the long dark 
body of the roof, which was left plain.” Burges 
then describes the workshop process. “ The process 
of tinning is thus performed. The lead being first 
of all covered with a tolerably thick coating of 
lamp-black and size, and the pattern traced with a 
point, all that part of the surface to be tinned is 
removed with a shave-hook so as to leave it clean 
and bright ; a little sweet oil is then rubbed over, 
and the solder applied and thinly spread with a 
copper bit in the usual manner.” That, continued 
Mr. Troup, was the way it was usually done now. 
The lead is covered with plumber’s soil, as they 
call it, and the parts the tin is to be applied 
to are cleaned out. Solder is almost as good as 
pure tin if good solder is used, because when the 
tin itself becomes amalgamated with the surface 
of the lead it practically becomes solder, as it 
absorbs a certain amount of the lead and alloys 
itself with it. There is another way in which it 
can he used ornamentally : instead of covering the 
lead with plumber’s soil and then scratching 
out the shape desired to be tinned, it can be done 
by cutting out the ornament in paper and pasting 
that on to the surface of the lead after having cleaned 
the whole surface. The tin is then applied on the 
solder in the same way as before, and of course it 
attaches only to the parts of the lead which are 
ex 2 )osed. That, he believed, was the way that 
some part of the roof of Hatfield House had been 
ornamented. The marks of the edges of the brown 
paper where the tin stopped could actually bo seen. 
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That was the process of tinning on lead, and one 
could easily understand it was very much easier to 
do it in the workshop before the lead was fixed 
than to do it in situ after it was on the roof. There 
was no great difficulty about fixing lead upon 
another base than woodwork. Modern milled lead 
was usually softer than the old east lead, which 
was thicker to begin with, which made it stiffer, 
and the result was it could be hung on to a piece 
of iron without the danger of its folding down in 
the sun and hanging down like a piece of wet 
cloth, as the modern thinner lead does ; and 
they constantly supported lead simply with iron 
hooks or an iron framework without any protec- 
tion in the way of felt or anything else. So long 
as there was no leakage in the lead, allowing the 
water to come in and get between the lead and 
the iron, there was no great harm, because the 
galvanic action did not take place when the two 
metals were dry. As regards the use of felt, if 
the water got in he was afraid the felt would not 
be much good. It was quite possible to make a 
good galvanic battery with a pile of coppers and 
zinc with felt between them so long as they were 
wet. Viollet-Le-Duc says it is almost impossible 
to keep the acid in fresh oak from attacking 
the under surface of the lead. It can be covered 
with paint or varnish, and even with molten 
resin ; but the pyrogallic acid, or whatever it is, 
comes through almost everything and attacks the 
lead, such is the avidity with which the acid seems 
almost to seek for the lead. He did not think 
there was any way of getting over that difficulty 
except to wash it out of the oak before it was used, 
and so get rid of it. He should think uralite 
would be a very good basis for lead ; it was probably 
unnecessary in cast lead because it was so much 
stiffer ; it would hang on a framework instead of 
having to be supported all over as a modern 
roof is. The boarding in some of the French 
cathedrals was not continuous. One could see the 
insides of a good many of them — Beauvais was 
the last he saw — and the oak boards appeared to 
be only four inches wide, with perhaps three inches 
between them ; the underside of the lead could 
be seen from the inside of the roof. That was a 
very common way. It was a very good thing in 
other ways, because it allowed the air to pass 
through the spaces and keep the wood more 
ventilated. That was quite possible with the old 
thick cast-sheet lead ; whereas with modern lead, 
if it were only 7-lb. lead, or something like 
that, it would show on the outside ; it would sag 
down between the supports if they were anything 
more than an inch apart ; in fact, one very often 
does see the marks of the joints in the boards 
in ordinary leadwork, especially in gutters and 
places like that. With regard to ironwork as a 
framework for roofs, the roof of Chartres Cathedral 
was ironwork from end to end ; it was not covered 
with lead, but with sheets of copper. The copjjer 


sheets were hung between ribs of iron, not steel ; 
it was done about sixty or seventy years ago, before 
steel began to be used. The Rouen spire that was 
referred to had no lead at all ; it was simply a 
skeleton of cast iron. It could easily be covered 
with lead if there were any desire to do it. 
With regard to lead for tanks for breweries he 
should think it would be rather dangerous to use 
lead for such purposes, because the acid in the beer 
would attack the lead and dissolve it, making it 
poisonous. The F rench Government have a regula- 
tion about pewter. They do not allow more than 
one third lead in pewter — common kinds of pewter 
which are used in public-houses — the rest must be 
tin. Beyond that proportion the acid in the beer 
or cheap wine begins to take effect upon the lead, 
and lead-poisoning ensues. 

Mr. LAWRENCE WEAVER, referring to the 
twisted spire of Chesterfield, said he did not 
think anybody could possibly have perpetrated 
such a grotesque practical joke as to build a spire 
in that way ; moreover, it was not at Chesterfield 
alone that there was a spire which was twisted 
badly. There was a little spire in Norfolk, at 
Walsingham, which was nearly as bad ; but as it 
was not such a big spire it did not show so much. 
With regard to the material between the steel spire 
and the lead covering, he had himself thought of 
uralite, and believed that it would do very well. 
There must be plenty of materials which would 
answer all the purposes, and which would not 
burn — which was the great thing. He quite appre- 
ciated the importance of the late Eden Nesfield’s 
work, but what he felt about Mr. Lethaby was, that 
he was the only person who had written a book on 
the subject. There were an enormous number of 
people who would never have known there was 
such a thing as artistic leadwork if it had not been 
for Mr. Lethaby’s book — he himself should not, for 
one. But once pick up this little book, it was so 
charmingly written that it stimulated one’s interest 
and set one making all sorts of researches. With 
regard to the little vessels in Mr. Lethaby’s book 
referred to by one of the speakers, there was 
one vessel there which had triangular ornaments 
on it, and iron handles. Mr. Lethaby called it an 
Anglo-Saxon vessel ; it was not a font, but was 
probably a large salt, possibly from a monastery. 
He had discussed the matter with the greatest 
living authority on fonts — Dr. Alfred Fryer — 
and he suggested a salt. There was a small vessel 
at Gloucester which had the Deposition from the 
Cross on its four faces : it was extremely delicately 
moulded, and had little bands of fioral ornaments 
and the emblems of the Passion. It could not 
be a font, for it never had a cover. It was too 
large to be a vessel for the ablutions at Mass. 
He thought it might possibly be a stoop. There 
were twenty-seven lead fonts. With regard to the 
question of interments there were certainly a great 
number of lead pateu.s. He did not know of the' 
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mitre, and he was glad to know of it. Patens and 
chalices of lead were used often. If a paten or 
chalice of lead were gilded, anybody who was a 
long way off could not tell that it was not gold, 
so the mourners got the benefit of being generous 
without the cost. From the very earliest times 
when there were votive offerings in honour of the 
dead they had constantly been frauds. There 
were some very interesting things to which Mr. 
Hudson had not referred, viz., lead burial crosses. 
Nobody who had any self-respect in the middle 
ages was buried without a pectoral cross round 
his neck. Even in times of great national stress, 
as during the Black Death, everybody had a cross, 
and they were often made of lead. When they 
were digging on the site of Christ’s Hospital 
recently Mr. Hilton Price, the Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, came upon a most extrava- 
gant find of lead crosses. There were scores of 
them, none of them in the least bit decorated — 
very plain, rough pieces of lead just chiselled out 
of the sheet, evidently made in a great hurry, as 
people were dying rapidly. Finally, with regard 
to what had been done in leadwork and what had 
been written upon it, he thought that, after all, 
Burges must have the earliest credit, for he was 
earlier than Mr. Lethaby, and earlier even than 
Eden Nesfield. 

Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, writing .since 
the Meeting, says : — 

The following fact escaped my memory at the 
time of the meeting, but it has since occurred to 
me that it may be of interest in connection with 
Colonel Prendergast’s remark about Westminster 
Hall roof. In one of the volumes of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine about the beginning of last century 
there occurs a strongly -worded protest, probably 
written by John Carter, the well-known antiquary, 
against the removal of the old lead from the roof 
of Westminster Hall, ajid the substitution of slates. 
From this it would appear that this vandalism was 
committed about the time when the old Law 
Courts were built by Sir John Soane, though it 
cannot be said for certain that he was the culprit, 
since one of the ^^’yatts was also employed upon 
the Palace of Westminster about this period. 
Probably the dormers were inserted in the old roof 
at the same time that the slates were put on. 

It should be remembered, in justice to Soane 
and his contemporaries, that in their day the Hall 
was more or less masked by buildings on both 
sides, so that the ugliness of its big slated roof 
was less apparent than it is now that the old 
buildings on the west side of the Hall have been 
replaced by the comparatively low annexes de- 
signed by the late J. L. Pearson. 
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CHEONICLE. 

Prizes and Studentships 1907. 

The pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Institute 
for the year 1907 is issued to members with the 
present number of the Joubx.al, and is on sale at 
the Institute, price ‘del. The total value of the 
Prizes, exclusive of Medals, amounts to £’494 5s. 
The prizes and subjects are briefly as follows : — 

Thk Essay Medal axd Twenty-Five Guineas, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty. — 
Szibject : “ The Influence of the Use of Iron and 
Steel on Modern Architectural Design.” 

The Measured Drawings Medal and Ten 
Guineas, oiien to British subjects under the age 
of thirty. — Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building — Classical or 
Mediftval — in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

The Soane Medallion and One Hundred 
Pounds, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty. — Subject : Design for a large City Hotel 
facing a Public Square. 

The Pugin Studentship : Silver Medal and 
Forty Pounds, open to members of the architec- 
tural profession (of all countries) between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five. — Founded to promote 
the study of the Media-val Architecture of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
.selection of drawings and testimonials. 

The Godwin Bursary : Silver Medal and 
Sixty-Five Pounds, open to members of the 
architectural profession wdthout limitation of 
age. — Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

The Owen Jones Studentship : Certificate 
AND One Hundred Pounds, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty- five. — Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment and Coloured Decoration. Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
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ing their acquaintance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 

The Tite Pbize : Certificate and Thirty 
Pounds, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thirty. — Subject : A 
Design, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Loggia for 
Sculpture to screen the blank end, 150 feet long, 
of a building. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years. — Founded to en- 
courage the study of Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Grand Stand constructed of timber 
on a Eacecourse, to accommodate 1,000 people in 
the boxes and 3,000 on the roof. 

The Arthur Cates Prize : A Sum of Forty 
Guineas, open to British Subjects who have passed 
the E.I.I3.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1905 and 1906. — Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re- 
naissance, and of Medieval Architecture. 

The Henry S.ixoN Snell Prize : A Sum of 
Sixty Pounds, open to any member of the archi- 
tectural profession (who may associate with him 
any member of the medical profession). — Founded 
to encourage Study of Improved Design and Con- 
struction of Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and 
Asylums for Aged and Infirm Poor. Subject : A 
Critical Report on Hospitals for the Treatment of 
Consumption. 

The Ashpitel Prize : Books value Ten 
Pounds. — Awarded to the student who distin- 
guishes himself most highly in the Institute Final 
Examinations 1906. 

Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete. 

At the instance of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee a Joint Committee has been formed of 
members of the Institute and other bodies in- 
terested, to draw up rules for the guidance of 
architects in the use of Reinforced Concrete. The 
Committee, which is presided over by Sir Henry 
Tanner, is made up as follows : — 

Beprese7itatives of the B.I.B.A. : Messrs. T. 
Walraisley, William Dunn, Max. Clarke, H. D. 
Searles Wood. 

District Surveyors' Association : Messrs. 
Thomas Henry Watson and E. Dru Drury. 

Institute of Builders : Messrs. Benjamin I. 
Greenwood and Frank May. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers : Messrs. A. E. Collins and W. 
Cockrill. 

War Office : Colonel C. B. Mayne and Major 
E. M. Paul, R.E. 

Other members : Professor W. C. Unwin and 
Mr. Charles F. Marsh. 


The Further Strand Improvement Scheme. 

At the Meeting last Monday, before the regular 
business was proceeded with, Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams [A'.] asked if the Chairman would explain 
why the Institute was not represented on the Strand 
Further Improvement Memorial, which had been 
sent that afternoon to the London County Council. 
The Institute had taken a very prominent position 
with regard to the matter, and he noticed that 
almost every other Society was mentioned, but the 
Institute was not. — The Chairman (Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Vice-President), in reply, stated that the Insti- 
tute Council had decided not to take part in the 
particular movement to which Mr. Adams referred 
because they had already made their own represen- 
tations to the County Council, and had only quite 
recently been in communication with them, urging 
views in the same direction as that recommended 
by the Institute about a year ago. 

The meeting referred to by Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams was held at the Royal Academy on Monday 
afternoon, the 19th inst.. Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A., in the Chair, its object being to consider 
the Memorial to the London County Council in 
favour of the scheme of the Further Strand Im- 
provement Committee. Among members of the 
Institute present were Lord Plymouth [H.G.], Sir 
Wm. Richmond, E.A. [H..!.], Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A. [F’.J, Mr. T. W. Cutler [F.l, Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams [E.], and Mr. Mark Judge El.], Secretary of 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee. The 
Memorial stated that the Gladstone monument, 
now erected at its allotted point, intensifies the 
need of the alteration for which appeal is made. 
The monument is so placed that it makes the 
eastern end of the site between Aldwych and the 
Strand still more awkward to eastward traffic. 
The Memorial proceeded : “ To state concisely our 
objection to the plan adopted, it is that, between 
the two churches, the north side of the Strand, 
instead of being planned so as to give the roadway 
its natural course direct to the Courts of -Justice, 
deviates some 60 feet towards the south, thus 
forming a barrier between the portions of the 
Strand east and west thereof. Our reasons are 
that (i.) we consider the plan is in itself an ugly, 
distorted figure ; (ii.) when buildings are erected 
on the site, these will obliterate from the west the 
view of the Courts of Justice and the church of 
St. Clement Danes, and from the east that of the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand ; (iii.) being at an 
angle encroaching upon the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, the buildings will mar the beautiful 
aspect of that church from wheresoever viewed ; 
(iv.) the angle.s of the roadway are awkward and 
dangerous to traffic. We submit, therefore, that 
the matter should be considered from the point of 
view, not only of what is for the moment financially 
desirable, but also of what is befitting the dignity 
of the capital of our Empire.” The memorialists 
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further contended that the alteration is essential, 
and, moreover, ’ss'oiild materially enhance the value 
of the frontage, thus to some extent compensating 
for the reduction of building area. The memorial 
concluded : — “ As pointed out in the report of the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic, Paris, New 
York, Washington, Berlin, Brussels, Vienna, have 
streets finer than any that London can show. We 
ask. Is London, by want of determination to over- 
come minor difficulties, to refuse this opportunity 
of showing itself in reality an Imperial city, a 
worthy capital of a world- wide Empire? We are 
unwilling to think so, and trust you will seriously 
reconsider the plan as at present adopted, and grant 
our appeal.” 

Sir Edward Poynter and Mr. Mark Judge ha\’ing 
addressed the meeting. 

Lord Plymouth moved the following resolution : 
“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
Memorial of the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee, the Royal Academy of Arts, and other 
corporate bodies makes a clear case against the 
plan adopted for the building land between Ald- 
wych and the Strand, and that the London County 
Council be requested to receive a deputation 
charged with the duty of presenting the Memorial.” 
He was convinced, he said, of the importance of 
the London County Council’s reconsidering the 
Strand improvement scheme. This scheme for 
the improvement of London was larger, he 
believed, than any that had been undertaken since 
the Great Fire in 1 666. We w'ere now laying down 
the line of our east-to-west thoroughfare, with 
which untold millions of people in the many years 
to come would become familiar, and they would 
hold the present generation responsible if the 
Strand had a blot upon it which for centuries at 
least might impair its dignity and architectural 
effect. No practical body of men could disregard 
the question of expense, and those who had signed 
the Memorial did not desire for one moment to 
ignore it. But they wished that it should be 
weighed carefully with other considerations. It 
was surely a short-sighted policy, in order to secure 
some immediate advantages to the present rate- 
payers, to shut their eyes to great subsequent 
advantages, and even pecuniary ad\antages, that 
would accrue if the lines of the thoroughfares and 
buildings 'were laid out on a dignified scale. 

Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, who was Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee of the Council when 
the original scheme of the Strand improvement 
was planned, supported the resolution. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., said that the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects felt very strongly that 
a great mistake would be committed if some 
alteration were not made in the alignment pro- 
posed. All his brother architects felt, as he did, 
that they could not appeal too strongly to the 
London County Council to make some alteration in 


the line, and give London a magnificent thorough- 
fare from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Sir William Richmond, R.A., remarked that if 
they succeeded in persuading the County Council 
that it was dealing wdth a matter which belonged 
to generations to come, and was not a matter of a 
decade or two, they would do much to induce that 
body to appoint a small but thoroughly repre- 
sentative art standing committee through whose 
hands all metropolitan schemes must pass. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The London County Council, at their meeting 
the following day, Tuesday, 20th inst., adopted a 
recommendation of their Improvements Com- 
mittee to lease the central portion of the crescent 
site to a syndicate for ninety-nine years at a 
ground rent of £55,000 a year. Sir MelviU 
Beachcroft asked the Council to add the following 
words to the recommendation : “ And that the 
building line at the south-east end be such as the 
Council may determine, having regard to the 
alignment which the Council may fix hereafter.” 
This was ruled out of order, it being stated that 
the matter would have to be dealt with as a 
separate proposal. Mr. Allen, M.P., at the same 
meeting presented a petition from Sir E. Poynter 
and a large number of influential persons praying 
that the alignment of the Strand near Aldwych 
might be so revised as to preserve an uninterrupted 
view of the Law Courts. 

The Chairman of the London County Council, 
in a letter to Mr. Mark Judge on the 20th March, 
says : “ You may depend that the very important 
resolution passed by such a distinguished body — 
the members of the Royal Academy — will receive 
the very earnest attention of the Improvements 
Committee who have the matter in hand.” 

Aldwych Building Scheme. 

The following particulars are given of the build- 
ings proposed to be erected on the central portion 
of the island site in the Strand by Aldw’ych ; — 
It is proposed to erect on the central portion of 
the site a stone building of commanding archi- 
tectural features. This building will contain large 
galleries for use in a permanent exhibition of arts 
and manufactures ; it will also contain a theatre, 
a concert hall, and a restaurant. Beyond the 
central block of buildings the site will be enclosed 
by shops with basements, ground floors, and two 
floors above. There will be seventy-eight shops 
on the ground floor and seventy-eight on the first 
floor, while the second floor will be let for com- 
mercial purposes. The promoters have undertaken 
to spend not less than ±"500,000 in the erection of 
these buildings. They state that negotiations 
have already been begun for letting portions of 
the buildings, and that they have no doubt as to 
the disposal of the whole to substantial tenants. 
There will bo no larger area between the shops and 
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the central building than that which is necessary 
to provide for the access of light and air. The 
plans, elevations, and specifications of all the 
buildings will be entirely subject to the Council’s 
approval. The lease will be in the Council’s usual 
form, subject to such modifications as may be 
necessary for the special undertaking, and will give 
the Council entire control as to the uses to which 
the buildings will be put, and also the right of 
re-entry if the buildings are put to any other use 
than that sanctioned when the lease is taken up. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 

The Twenty-third Annual Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute is to be held at Bristol, from 
the 9th to the 14th July, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. Messrs. Edwin 
T. Hall [F.] and G. H. Oatley [F.] (of Bristol) 
have been appointed by the Council to represent 
the Institute. Mr. Edwin T. Hall will act as 
President of Section II. Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. 

The late William Gibbs Bartleet [E.l. 

Mr. W. G. Bartleet, whose death occurred on 
the 10th inst., was one of the oldest members of 
the Institute, having joined as an Associate in 1858 
and been elected Fellow in 1869. Mr. Bartleet 
was born in 1829 at Handsworth, near Birming- 
ham, and was educated there. His father however 
subsequently settling in London, he was articled to 
the late John Walker, of 69 Aldermanbury and 
Gresham Street, City. At the expiration of his 
articles in 1850, he spent some years in an archi- 
tect’s office in Chichester, and afterwards returned 
to London and set up on his own account in 
Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street. He soon laid 
the foundations of what eventually grew into an 
extensive general practice in London and surround- 
ing counties, erecting a large number of business 
premises, residential flats, factories, warehouses, 
banks, and many country houses, chiefly in Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey. He was also responsible for 
several new churches and restorations. Among 
his chief commissions may be mentioned Holfield 
Grange, Essex ; Woodlands and Grange Hill, 
Chigwell Row ; Presdales, Ware ; Hill House, 
Upminster ; Long’s Hotel, Bond Street ; Bush 
Hotel, Shepherd’s Bush ; Vicarage, Brentwood ; 
Shenfield Schools. He carried out alterations and 
extensive additions to Blackdown House, Hasle- 
mere, an old sixteenth century mansion. He was 
chosen as architect for the rebuilding of St. George’s 
Church, Beckenham, the tower of which was only 
completed about eighteen months ago, twenty 
years after the church building operations were 
commenced. He held several surveyorships at 
different periods of his practice, including that of 
the Metropolitan Dispensary, Fore Street, and the 
Pollen and other trust estates, and was also assessor 


to the Southwark County Court. He erected many 
country branches for the London and County 
Bank and depots for the Aerated Bread Company. 
He was for many years treasurer for the Becken- 
ham Cottage Hospital. The new wards and also 
the children’s ward in memory of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee were built under his direction. His son, 
Mr. Sydney F. Bartleet, himself a Fellow of the 
Institute, bad been in partnership with him during 
the last fifteen years. On the occasion of the 
funeral, which took place at Shirley Churchyard, 
a wreath was sent from the Institute as a mark of 
sympathy "with the relatives in their bereavement. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society 
was held on 9th March, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson 
presiding, in the absence, through illness, of the 
President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. The Annual 
Report was adopted as follows : — 

The Council in presenting the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society have to express regret that, judging by 
the number of claims made upon the Society, 
the past year seems to have been one of excep- 
tional difficulty for many of the less fortunate 
members of the architectural profession. Towards 
the middle of the year it was found that the 
demands made upon the Society were beginning 
to outweigh the funds at the disposal of the 
Council, and that it was necessary to consider 
means by which the income could be increased. 
The President (Mr. John Belcher) acceded to a 
suggestion that he should issue a personal letter 
of appeal, and this w’as sent out to 5,280 architects 
practising in the three kingdoms. The President 
directed attention to the fact that, although this 
Society had been in existence for over fifty years, 
and was the only institution organised specially 
for the relief of architects or their widows and 
orphans, not more than 1 per cent, of architects 
in active practice crntributed to its support. As 
the income had suffered in recent years from the 
loss of many liberal contributors, the President 
appealed particularly for subscriptions. Compared 
with the support hitherto accorded, the result of 
the appeal must be considered satisfactory, the 
subscriptions having been increased some 20 per 
cent., while a considerable sum has been added to 
the capital. The grateful thanks of the Society 
are due to the President for the active interest which 
he has taken in this matter, and it is hoped that 
the effect of his letter is not yet exhausted. 

In connection with the appeal, the Council wish 
specially to call attention to an offer of a dona- 
tion of £50 by Mr. Walter Emden if nine other 
contributions of an equal amount are received. 
Mr. Emden’s offer has so far been supported by 
Mr. William Glover, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, and 
the Society of .Architects. 
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In answer to many suggestions received during 
the year, by which the objects of the Society 
might he made more widely known, the Council 
desire to point out that over two thousand Red 
Books are distributed annually, and that advertise- 
ments appear from time to time in the professional 
journals. The result, however, is not sufficiently 
encouraging, in the Council’s opinion, to justify 
further expenditure in this direction. The greatest 
benefits accrue to the Society from the personal 
interest and influence of its members. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that where 
circulars and advertisements fail, the individual 
propagation of the aims and needs of the Society 
succeeds. 

The total amount of subscriptions received during 
the year was £615. 19s. Qd. (last year £539. 5s.) ; 
the donations amounted to £765. 17s. (last year 
£143. Is.). The Society’s investments were in- 
creased by the purchase of £600 New Zealand 
Three per Cent, inscribed Stock at a cost of 
£531. 16s. To meet the claims of applicants, it 
was found necessary to transfer £140 received in 
response to the President’s appeal (which was made 
especially to relieve current needs) from Capital 
to Income Account. 

The amount of £1,000. 3s. was distributed in 
grants and pensions. The number of applicants, 
apart from pensioners, was eighty-six, out of which 
eighty were granted assistance. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. John Holden, the 
Society’s honorary local secretary at Manchester, 
the Council have been informed that Mr. Alexander 
W. Mills, of Bowdon, Cheshire, an old subscriber, 
has bequeathed to the Society £500. Further 
bequests of £21 from the late Mr. C. Forster 
Hayward, and two Architectural Union Company’s 
shares from the late Mr. H. H. Collins, have also 
been received. 

It is with great regret that the Council have to 
record the death of these members (Mr. Collins 
was also a member of the Council at the time of 
his death), as well as of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
Mr. J. T. Wimperis, and Jlr. G. Fowler Jones, all 
old subscribers. 

The Council desire to express their appreciation 
of the kindness of the committee of the A.A. 
Students’ Smoking Concert in devoting part of the 
proceeds of the concert on 2nd February to the 
funds of the Society, the amount received being 
£12. 12s. 

To meet the wishes of corporate bodies, a Reso- 
lution will be submitted by which such bodies may 
be represented, subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions, on the Council and at general meetings 
by their Presidents for the time being, and granted 
the same privileges with regard to the recommen- 
dation of applicants for relief as possessed by 
individual members. 

Seven meetings of the Council have been held 
during the year. 


Owing to the absence of Mr. Graham C. Awdry 
from London, Mr. Edward Greenop kindly under- 
took the auditing of the accounts with Mr. Sydney 
Perks. 

Mr. S. D. Kitson, M.A., has consented to act 
as Honorary Local Secretary at Leeds. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council : 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. Wm. 
Woodward, Mr. H. H. Collins (deceased), and Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt. To fill the vacancies caused by 
these retirements, the Council have the pleasure to 
nominate : Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. Walter 
Emden, Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for office accommo- 
dation, and for the use of rooms in which to hold 
their meetings, and to the Secretary (Mr. Locke) 
and his staff for their helpful courtesy in all 
matters connected with the Society. 

Thanks are also due to the editors of the profes- 
sional journals for the space which they have 
granted to the Society’s proceedings and for 
sympathetic references to its work and objects. 

The Chairman, in the course of some remarks 
at the meeting, said he hoped that the offers 
made to give certain sums of money in aid of the 
Society’s efforts, provided that other contributors 
could be induced to give the same amount, would 
not be forgotten. What had once been done 
could be done again, if members put themselves 
to a little personal sacrifice. 

The following is the Council for the ensuing 
year of office : — President, the President of the 
Institute ; Vice-President, Mr. Wm. Glover ; 
Council, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. G. T. Hine, 
Mr. Ambrose M. Poynter, Mr. Wm. Grellier, Col. 
E. W. Edis, Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. G. B. Buhner, 
Mr. F. W. Hunt, Mr. W. L. Spiers, Mr. Arthur 
Ashbridge, Mr. Reginald Roumieu, Mr. Walter 
Emden, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. Alfred 
Saxon Snell. 

The Temple of Onias. 

The Times of the 14th inst. has the following 
notes from a correspondent on the excavations 
undertaken this winter by the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt on the eastern side of the 
Delta and in the region of Goshen and Succoth : — 

Among the problems there one of the most interesting 
was the search for the site of the Temple of Onias. It is 
well known how the tronbles of the .Tews under Antioehus 
had driven many of them to settle in the east of the 
Delta, and that, in order to provide a new rallying-point, 
one of the family of the high priests, Oniah IV., had built 
a temple on the model of that at Jerusalem. This temple 
served as a substitute for the shrine desecrated and 
polluted by Antioehus Epiphanes. The documents quoted 
by Josephus show that this temple was at the site of an 
old Egypluiii town named Leontopolis, which was dedicated 
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to the lion-headed goddess “Bubastis of the Fields,” that 
the place was “full of materials,” that the temple was 
built after the pattern of that at Jerusalem, that “ a tower 
of stone 60 cubits high” was erected, and that the whole 
settlement was granted by Ptolemy Philometor. Thus 
there were many conditions to be fulfilled in the identifica- 
tion of this site. 

It has been generally recognised that the ancient town 
known as Tell el Yehudiyeh, eighteen miles north of Cairo, 
was probably the position, and the Jewish grave-stones 
found there by Dr. Naville had given strength to this 
opinion. But the temple had not yet been actually 
identified. The work of this season has in the first place 
shown that a lion-headed goddess was worshipped there, 
as a statue of an admiral of the Mediterranean fleet of 
Psametek II. was found, which represents him holding a 
shrine of the lion-headed goddess. Hence the name of 
Leontopolis and the dedication to “ Bubastis of the Fields ” 
accord with the worship at this site. The description of 
the place as being “ full of materials ” for re-use by Onias 
agrees with there having been an immense stone-lined 
ditch a mile in length around the ancient town, which 
would supply material for the new building without using 
what had been consecrated to idols. Just outside of the 
ancient town stands an artificial mound, the highest for 
twenty or thirty miles around. The whole of it has been 
thrown up at one time ; and, on restoring the buildings on 
it by the remaining indications, it is found that the 
height must have been altogether over 59 Greek cubits 
above the plain, agreeing with the 60 cubits of construc- 
tion named by Josephus. And this mound was thrown up 
in the second century b.c., as is shown by the pottery in 
it. On the top were many coins of the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor, and a sherd with building accounts which 
bears the name of Abram among others, showing that 
Jews were employed. . . . 

The form of this settlement of Onias was, roughly, a 
right-angled triangle, the square corner being formed by 
the north and east sides. At the west acute angle was 
the entry to it, and at the south point was the summit 
with the temple. The mound was enclosed on the eastern 
side by a stone wall, 20 feet or more in height, and 
767 feet long, including two bastions at the ends. In the 
middle of this a high raised stairway, 14 feet wide, led up 
to the entry of the temple court on the top. The north 
side of the settlement was low. with a fortification wall 
bounding it. The diagonal west side was curved inward, 
and had a great revetment wall, at least 20 feet thick, 
rising at an angle of 66° or more to a height of over 
68 feet, where it supported the temple. 

The entrance from the plain at the west end was nearly 
150 feet wide over all, and about 100 feet inside. This 
was fortified with towers and gateways, as we know from 
descriptions. From here the way ran through an area of 
three or four acres of houses enclosed in the fortifications 
leading up to the- temple platform more than 68 feet over 
the plain. The foundation of this ascent remains, and 
points very closely to the axis of the court on the top. 
The outer court was 32 feet wide and 45 feet long inside ; 
the inner court was 24 feet wide and 64 feet long. The 
block of the brick foundation of the Holy of Holies is 
55 feet long and 17 feet wide. This is of the same pro- 
portion as in Solomon’s temple, namely, seven to two ; 
and it shows that the building was laid out with half the 
number of cubits of the prototype, and by the Greek cubit, 
which was probably the most familiar to the Jews under 
the Ptolemies. The architecture was Corinthian, and 
the front of the courts, or of the temple, had the usual 
Syrian decoration of rounded battlements. The fronts of 
these battlements were ornamented with a band of lines 
which rose from the string-course into each block and 
returned. 

The religions character of the whole place is marked by 


the great quantity of sacrifices at its foundation. In the 
lower part of the mound are found on all sides cylinders 
of pottery a couple ,of feet across. These were sunk in 
the ground, a tire sacrifice was burnt in each, and then 
the fresh earth was throwm in to smother the fire, in 
continuation of the heaping of the mound. This is at 
one with the Syrian sacrifice under a building, and the 
later form of that known as “lamp and jar burial,” 
familiar from Mr. Macalister’s work in Palestine. 

Most unhappily, the ravages of the natives digging for 
earth have barely left the outline of the foundations of the 
temple ; but twenty years ago the walls were standing, 
and the pavement and pillars were seen here. . . . Such 
a loss of an historical building, owing to not recording the 
remains before their destruction, is an object-lesson in the 
need of thorough research in Egypt. The work will not 
wait, and every help given to present labours saves what 
will soon be irrecoverable. Contributions for this purpose 
should be sent to the Secretary of the “British School in 
Egypt ” at University College, London. 

The other work of the British School, beside Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s researches described above, includes his 
excavation of a Hyksos cemetery and a great fortress of a 
new type, and bis discovery of remains of a temple of 
Rameses II. in the region of Succoth. The Rev. .1. G. 
Duncan’s work has opened a cemetery at Tell Yehud con- 
taining burials of the second century ,v.n., under Syrian 
or Jewish influence ; also he has examined a fortified 
town of Ramesside age near Belbeys which contains large 
granaries. He and Mr. C. Gilbart- Smith are at present at 
Saft, the ancient Goshen, where a cemetery of the 
eighteenth dynasty has now been discovered. Mrs. 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. T. Butler-Stoney have prepared 
drawings of all the objects found in those sites. 


JIIINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1905-06, held Monday, 19th March 1906, at 8 p.m. — 
Present, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Hce-Prestdent, in the Chair, 
28 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), 25 As- 
sociates (including 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. 
.\ssociate, and several visitors : the Minutes of the Meet- 
ings held Monday, 5th March 1906 [onti: pp. 255, 256], 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman referred with regret to the continued in- 
disposition of the President, which prevented his attend- 
ance at the Meeting. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman — 
viz. Matthew Garbutt, Fellow ; Sydney Bridges, Ernest 
Llewellyn Hampshire, Henry Alfred Moon, Associates. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of 'William 
Gibbs Bartleet, elected Associate 1858, Fellow 1869, and 
stated that on the occasion of the funeral a wreath had 
been sent on behalf of the Institute in sympathy with the 
relatives of tbe deceased. 

In reply to Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F'.] the Chairman 
stated that the Council had considered it unadvisable to 
take part officially in the meeting at the Royal Academy 
in connection with the Further Strand Improvement 
Scheme, a communication from the Council setting forth 
the views of the Institute having been recently laid before 
the London County Council. 

Papers on Leadwokk by Messrs. F. W. Troup I F’.] and 
Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., having been read, and illus- 
trated by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the authors by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.30 p.m 
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THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS TO BUILHING-TEADE S TUDENTS. 

By Harold Busbridge [A.], A.E.C.S. 

Read before the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes, nth February 1906. 


S INCE it has fallen to my lot to live in close 
contact with workers in the building trades 
from my schooldays upwards, an opportunity 
has been afforded me of becoming acquainted 
with their habits of thought and methods of work. 
This has enabled me the better to realise their 
special requirements. It therefore occurred to me 
that a few words might be said which would 
bring before teachers of mathematics the special 
needs and special difficulties of building men, so 
that those who have to teach the subject might, 
by getting more fully into sympathy with thek 
students, be more successful in their endeavours to 
impart useful instruction. 

And here may the remark be permitted that 
the longer one lives, the more one is impressed 
with the conviction that the art of teaching is 
mainly the art of putting oneself in the pupil’s 
place, so as to enter fully into his difficulties, his 
methods of thought, his daily requirements, his 
surroundings, his aspirations, and his aims. I 
fully admit that, as a rule, those engaged in the 
building industries are far behindhand in their 
knowledge of practical mathematics. I also con- 
sider that more attention should be given to that 
branch of the technical training of our artisans. 
I venture to think, however, that the fact is often 
lost sight of by those who advocate one uniform 
course of practical mathematics for all workmen, 
that there is a very important artistic side to the 
training of our building men which has no parallel 
in the case of engineers. For instance, an archi- 
tect’s assistant must not only be well up in con- 
struction, but must be able to produce an artistic 
design, which involves years of patient study of 
art subjects. Similarly a thoroughly competent 
master-mason or master- carpenter should know 
something of the artistic treatment of stone or 
wood, as the case may be ; and a plasterer having 
no acquaintance w'ith modelling can hardly claim 
to be a competent tradesman. 

It appears, therefore, that to produce a good all- 
round workman in almost any branch of the 
building trade the training should not be wholly 
scientific, but should be one in which art takes a 
prominent place. This, I feel convinced, is one 
reason why building men do not give more time 
to mathematical subjects. Another reason may 
be found in the fact that mathematics have a 
much more restricted application in building than 
in engineering w’ork. Whole classes of problems 
with w'hich the engineer has to deal almost daily 
are practically unknown to builders. Thus problems 
in thermodynamics, in motion, mechanism, and in 
electrical subjects would be included in thiscategory. 


In selecting the title of this Paper it may be 
presumed, I take it, that the Secretary of this 
Association had in mind the class of student for 
whom our polytechnics and technical institutes 
have been provided. This, of course, at once 
excludes boys still at school ; and there remain 
those, varying in age from, say, 15 to 40 and 
upwards, who are learning, or who have learnt, 
some trade or profession connected with our build- 
ing industries. 

This classification will also naturally exclude 
most of the future leading architects, surveyors, 
and large builders, the majority of whom receive 
a higher technical college or university training 
in addition to premium pupilage, and, in some 
cases, a year or two of foreign travel. 

We have left, then, the subordinates on the 
staffs of the principals just referred to, together 
\vith the rank and file of workers included in the 
various skilled trades, whose members in varying 
numbers find their way into our evening classes. 
Of these many will need little more mathe- 
matics than will enable them to reckon up the 
amount of their week’s wages, nor do they wish 
to acquire more. Others, in very rare and excep- 
tional cases, will be able to make use of all the 
mathematics they can get. And here may I sug- 
gest that students such as the latter (probably of 
the constructional engineer type, or of the expert 
land surveyor order) can best obtain the instruc- 
tion they need in the regular mathematical classes 
of our polytechnics and institutes. 

In the present Paper, as a rough working basis, 
it will be assumed that only those trades which 
would be represented upon the permanent staff' of 
a large builder may be legitimately regarded as 
building trades proper ; and it is to the men in 
these trades more especially, I take it, that the 
special mathematical instruction of the present 
Paper is intended to apply. 

Our list of trades will therefore include : — 
1. Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants and 
Draughtsmen. 2. Clerks of Works, Building 
Inspectors, &c. 3. Foremen (Bookkeepers, Clerks” 
&c.). 4. Excavators. 5. Bricklayers. 6. Masons. 
7. Carpenters and Joiners. 8. Slaters and Tilers. 
9. Plumbers. 10. Glaziers. 11. Plasterers. 12. 
Painters and Decorators. 

Work done by other trades, such as electric 
light and bell fitters, hydraulic, heating and 
ventilating engineers, being now largely let as 
separate contracts, and carried out by separate 
firms, employing their own specially trained staff 
of men, these students may be fairly left to be 
dealt with by the special classes organised for the 
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benefit of such. At all events, the mathematics 
required by, for instance, an electrician are of a 
totally different order from those required by most 
of the ordinary building tradesmen. 

So much is this the case that the presence of 
any considerable number of these men in a class 
of ordinary building operatives would greatly 
increase the difficulties of a teacher in selecting 
concrete examples and illustrations of the work in 
hand in such a way as to interest and hold the 
attention of all sections of his class. In fact, it 
appears to me that the requirements of the special 
trades just alluded to would generally be far better- 
met by special classes in practical mathematics for 
engineers rather than for builders. 

Keturning now to our list of trades for whom 
speciahsed mathematical training is desired, we 
may, I think, in considering the direction our 
efforts should take, at once dismiss from our minds 
the special requirements of excavators, slaters, 
glaziers, plasterers, and painters, since any scheme 
of mathematics suited to the requirements of the 
other more highly skilled trades would be equally 
suited to the needs of these men. "We are now 
left with the draughtsmen Ac., clerks of works 
Ac., bricklayers, masons, carpenters, joiners, and 
plumbers. And with these it is not difficult to 
deal. Their requirements are practically identical. 
They may be summed up in the three words — arith- 
metic,_ algebra, and geometry — and the chiefest of 
these is geometry. It simply remains to trace the 
extent to which each of these branches should be 
followed, and the method of treatment which is 
likely to be most beneficial to those concerned. 
Perhaps a few words may be permitted under each 
of the three headings. 

I. Arithmetic. 

Of course the four rules should be mastered 
and a certain amount of proficiency attained in 
dealing with vulgar and decimal fractions. Besides 
familiarity with the ordinary operations involved 
in money sums, some little extra attention should 
be given to the weights and measures employed in 
dealing with building materials and with land. 
This is especially important to those who intend 
to take up quantities, and incidentally to all build- 
ing men, who will probably, sooner or later, have 
to measure up building work for themselves. A 
few lessons upon the duodecimal system of squaring 
dimensions will also prove of great practical utility 
to all our students. This system is rarely taught 
in our schools, although in office work scarcely 
any other method is ever employed. It is with 
pleasure that one notes in recent years a marked 
improvement in those one meets in evening classes 
compared with the average evening student of 
twenty years ago. The younger men certainly 
seem to be better grounded in elementary arith- 
metic, and, speaking generally, are better prepared 
than they used to be to take the applied mathe- 
matics required in their several trades. Of course 


one meets with a large proportion of students who 
cannot perform the simplest arithmetical opera- 
tions without making mistakes ; but this I attribute 
chiefly to long disuse, and a little regular applica- 
tion will soon overcome the difficulty. Many men, 
too, without trying to discover short cuts, employ 
clumsy and laborious methods to attain results 
which might be arrived at more easily in less 
than half the time. It is also noteworthy that 
at first very few of our men appreciate the im- 
portance of discarding figures which have no 
significance. They will give an answer to eight or 
nine decimal places where two decimal places 
would more than suffice for all practical purposes. 
When this is pointed out to them, however, they 
soon learn to drop the useless figures. Of course 
the teacher should explain the usual methods of 
contracted multiplication and division, which will 
bring home to the student the absurdity of retain- 
ing useless figures in his results. I think it very 
important also that the student should be shown 
useful methods of rough-checking his work, so that 
he may gain self-reliance and be prevented from 
putting down ridiculously wrong answers. 

As far as building-trade students are concerned, 
I think that logarithmic methods of calculation 
are altogether superfluous and unnecessary. In 
999 cases out of a thousand all the calculations that 
a man is ever likely to have to make can be per- 
formed more directly and more easily by the 
ordinary arithmetical methods. 1 am convinced 
that for the vast majority of students we get in 
our evening classes the time spent in teaching 
logarithms would be far better spent if devoted to 
the more thorough teaching of mensuration or 
some more practical branch of mathematics. 
Indeed, it is but very seldom that even an architect 
or surveyor requires to use logarithmic tables. 
Partly for this reason I think that the Board of 
Education syllabus in practical mathematics is 
quite unsuited to the needs of our building men. 
It may be admirably adapted to the requirements 
of engineers and electricians ; but as far as building 
men are concerned the Board of Education sylla- 
bus is practically a dead letter. 

Although not in favour of teaching logarithmic- 
methods of calculation, I am a great advocate of 
the shde rule. In a short lesson of about one 
hour’s duration sufficient of the theory of loga- 
rithms could be explained to enable a student to 
understand and make intelligent use of a slide 
rule. No effort should be spared to induce every 
student to get one for himself, and to practise 
the use of it until he comes to like it. And when 
once he becomes familiar with it he will not 
willingly be without it when calculations are in 
hand. Probably the people who are likely to 
derive the greatest benefit from the use of a slide 
rule are draughtsmen in designing ironwork. 
Surveyors’ assistants also, in taking rough quan- 
tities or in checking accurately squared dimensions, 
would effect a great saving of time and labour by 
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a judicious use of the slide rule. Foremen and 
others who have to estimate weights and quantities 
of materials or to check invoices might also find a 
slide rule a very profitable investment. 


II. Algebra. 

Algebra is of less importance to us than 
arithmetic or geometry. The elements of algebra, 
however, should be mastered by all our building 
students, although the examples given should be 
of the simplest kind. The beginner should not 
be frightened by a dread array of symbols leading 
to long and tedious operations. The object of the 
teacher should be to pass rapidly over the pre- 
liminary rules of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, and to arrive as quickly as may 
be at the solution of simple equations. I would 
not too eagerly push forward to quadratics and 
simultaneous equations, seeing that in building 
practice they are not of frequent occurrence, but 
would rather make sure that the pupil is perfectly 
competent to deal satisfactorily with any simple 
equation involving fractional quantities. He 
should be taught to regard an e(iuation simply as 
a kind of shorthand statement of all the conditions 
involved in any given problem. From his very 
first introduction to the subject, he should be 
shown that in actual calculations the symbols 
stand for definite concrete quantities, and ample 
illustrations can be drawn from mensuration and 
from formulse used in practice for the strength of 
beams, struts, itc. 

And here I would remark that most beginners 
find considerable assistance in their efforts to grasp 
the new ideas associated with the use of letters to 


represent numbers if some rough system of allitera- 
tion he adopted. Thus in giving a formula for 
the area of a rectangle, taking A for area, h for 
breadth, and I for length, we may sa.y A — b x 1: 
or in an approximate formula for the strength of 
a fir beam of breadth b, depth d, and span S (feet), 
W being the safe uniformly distributed lead in 

cwts., we may say W = ^ ^ . Also, for outside 


and inside dimensions, capitals and italics may he 
employed ; thus of a hollow rectangle the external 
dimensions may be B and L, its inside dimensions 
being b and 1. 

Many other illustrations will suggest themselves, 
and I have always found that the confidence and 
interest of a class are best gained by selecting one’s 
examples from w’ork with which the majority of 
the men are familiar, or from things of common 
knowledge in everyday life, the preference being 
always given to a definite example which has 
actually occurred, or which may occur in practice, 
instead of one which is practically improbable or 
impossible. Again, a man may be helped to grasp 
the abstractions of algebra sometimes by inter- 
preting a formula as a verbal rule. 

In dealing with men in the higher stages of 
technical subjects, I have often noticed the difficulty 


which some students experience in solving an 
equation, although they may perfectly grasp its 
significance. Simple transpositions and inversions 
seem to mystify them considerably, and one some- 
times has to explain by means of several little 
steps what should be easily done mentally in one 
line. For this reason I think that considerable 
practice should be given in the solution of simple 
equations, and the student should be trained to 
express straightforw'ard problems in algebraical 
language without being unduly puzzled by catch 
questions of doubtful utility. 

Mensuration may be regarded as a branch of 
applied arithmetic, and although aware that this 
science is based upon a knowdedge of geometry, 
I prefer to deal with it here, since the practice 
of mensuration is more closely associated with 
arithmetic and algebra than with the practical 
geometry which is of such great importance to 
builders. I suppose there is hardly another class 
of craftsmen in the country to whom mensuration 
is of more importance than to builders. In esti- 
mating the cost of proposed work, and in valuing 
it when completed ; in ordering quantities of 
materials from merchants, and in estimating the 
time required to perform the work ; in ascertaining 
the loads upon girders and columns, and the weights 
of the materials themselves — the builder must con- 
tinually have recourse to the rules of mensuration. 
The paramount importance of this branch of the 
subject is therefore self-evident, and no young 
workman in any branch of the trade can consider 
himself competent until he can perform the 
necessary calculations required in ascertaining 
accurately the quantities of materials required for 
his work. The simifiest rules of mensuration being 
almost self-evident, no proof need be given. For 
those which are not so obvious, I think some form 
of practical demonstration is better adapted to the 
mental capacities of our students, and is far better 
appreciated than a rigid mathematical proof. In- 
stead of stating the rules of mensuration in w'ords, 
as, for example, one finds in the older text-books, 
such as Todhunter’s, I prefer to adopt Professor 
Perry’s system, and give them as simple algebraical 
formida’. After an elementary introduction to 
algebra, I find our men readily work from such 
formuhe. This system avoids burdening the 
memory with cumbersome rules, difficult to re- 
member, whilst the student learns that such 
formuhe may be modified in accordance with the 
ordinary rules of algebra, and so adapted to the 
particular work in hand. For example, the old 
rule for finding the area of a triangle when three 
sides are given, although simple when expressed 
algebraically, as A = v' &{■'>' -a) {s - bf {s — c), 
assumes rather a forbidding aspect when stated 
verbally, and is not easily remembered. Of course 
the teacher will see that examples are worked by 
the decimal method as well as by the use of vulgar 
fractions, whilst of still greater importance is the 
duodecimal method so universally employed by 
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quantity surveyors. I certainly think that until 
the metric system is more generally adopted in 
practice we need not take up the very hmited time 
available in evening classes for the purpose of 
teaching the principles and practice of that ad- 
mirable system. 

III. Geometry. 

We come now to that branch of mathematics 
which to our men may fairly be regarded as the 
most important one, not only because it lay.s the 
foundation upon which the whole science of 
mensuration is built, but also because it prorides 
the necessary basis for the construction and use 
of all working and detail drawings, as well as for 
the setting out of the work itself. Although, how- 
ever, we are so dependent upon the work of pure 
geometry, I think it is neither necessary nor wise 
to attempt to teach our trade lads rigid geometrical 
proofs, such as Euclid would insist upon, for every 
problem we give them. The great majority of 
them have neither the time nor the ability to go 
through a logically arranged course of pure 
geometry ; and even if they were to take such a 
course, I doubt whether one-tenth of them would 
be able to adequately apply their knowledge to 
their daily work. To my mind it is of far greater 
importance to give them a thoroughly good and 
fairly complete course of practical geometry, deal- 
ing with plane geometry first, and then following 
with the projection of solids, and finally giving 
them a good grounding in the practical geometry 
of points, lines, and planes. 

It should here be observed that the geometry 
required is not merely that minimum which is 
necessary to enable a man to understand or con- 
struct a working drawing, but must go far enough 
to enable him to set out his own work upon the 
material, and must prepare him for attacking the 
more difficult problems of his trade, such as circle 
upon circle, and oblique work generally. To 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, and, to 
some extent, to plumbers as well, it is of the first 
importance that they should have a good know- 
ledge of practical plane and solid geometry if they 
are ever to become competent workmen, able to 
deal satisfactorily with the higher branches of 
their trade. 

We have but to think of the setting out of 
staircases and handrails in joinery, of complicated 
hipped roofs in carpentry, of vaults, domes, and 
skew bridges in masonry, together with all the 
bevels and templates incidental thereto, in order to 
see the supreme importance of practical geometry 
to the builder. The course of geometry which 
vdll best meet the requirements of our men is 
therefore, I think, one in which the drawdng board 
and T square are freely and continuously employed 
in class. 

Beginning with simple exercises in the bisection 
of lines and angles, with applications thereof, we 
should proceed to various useful problems on the 


straight line and circle, and the construction of 
triangles and polygons, simple problems on areas, 
on proportion and similar figures, and the con- 
struction of various useful curves, such as ellipses, 
parabolas, and spirals. Every lesson must suggest 
some direct practical application to actual work, if 
we are to retain the interest of our students. Twm 
methods should sometimes be given for the solution 
of the same problem — one for use on the drawing 
board, and another to be used in setting out work 
full size in the workshop. Following the plane 
geometry will come several lessons upon simple 
solids drawn in plan and elevation, together with 
various sections of them by vertical, horizontal, 
and inclined planes. Solids, such as bricks, sugges- 
tive of actual work, always seem to have a greater 
fascination for our men than the more academical 
tetrahedrons, cubes, octahedrons, &c. Developments 
of solids should be fully dealt with, since, for in- 
stance, the templates required in setting out 
masonry are derived directly from developments of 
the intended finished forms. 

In order to be fully prepared for dealing with 
the higher branches of constructive work, includ - 
ing bevelled, splayed, and oblique work, circle 
upon circle, and generally work of double curva- 
ture, the student should have a good course deal- 
ing with points, lines, and planes in space, showing 
methods for determining their intersections, the 
true lengths of lines, real angles between planes, 
&c. He will then be able to apply his knowledge 
to the particular work in hand, and often to derise 
his own methods. 

I regret to find that the Board of Education 
Syllabus in practical plane and solid geometry at 
the present day is far less fitted to meet the re- 
quirements of builders than it was ten or twenty 
years ago. In place of the really useful problems 
on points, lines, planes, and solids, one finds a 
miscellaneous assortment of wmrk, including 
graphic arithmetic, vectors, the tracing of loci, 
graphic representation of trigonometrical functions, 
and much besides, which may be very useful to en- 
gineers, and would afford an excellent course of 
mental training to architects, if they had the time 
and inclination to undertake it ; but as far as 
actual building work is concerned, one half of it is 
simply useless to our men, for not one in a thousand 
of them would ever require to make use of it in 
his daily work. The text-book on geometry which 
I think most nearly meets the requirements of 
builders is the excellent Advanced Practical Plane 
and Solid Geometry written by the late Mr. Henry 
Angel. The ground is fairly well covered, and if 
a few more examples could be added shearing the 
application of practical geometry to ju-oblems met 
with in building work it would be a greater favourite 
among workmen than it is at present. Like 
Prof. Perry, I would not draw a hard-and-fast 
line between geometry and arithmetic. Practical 
problems should be solved by the readiest and 
best methods that suggest themselves, whether 
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geometrical or arithmetical ; whilst a mixed method 
may often be used with advantage. 

Eegarding geometrical proofs, as I have already 
hinted, I often prefer an optical demonstration to 
a strict mathematical proof for the class of men 
we have to deal with. Thus in problems upon 
areas, such as finding a rectangle equal to a given 
triangle, or making a rectangle equal to a given 
parallelogram, the teacher may cut the given figures 
out of paper, and by dissecting them properly may 
build up the required figures out of the pieces so 
obtained. Again, to verify Euclid, i. 47, right- 
angled triangles may be taken having sides in the 
ratio 3:4:5 or 8:15:17, and the area of each 
square shown by cutting it up into square units. 
lYhen dealing with this problem it should be 
pointed out that the truth holds good for all 
similar figures, and an illustration may be given 
for circles in determining the diameter of a pipe 
which shall have the same sectional area as two or 
more given pipes. 

Perhaps a few words should be said upon the 
use of squared paper and the construction of 
graphs. It appears to me that for builders 
this kind of work has a far more limited field of 
usefulness, and is of much less importance than 
for engineers. I certainly think that the more 
advanced students should be taught to understand 
and make intelligent use of diagrams on squared 
paper when necessary, but beginners in their first 
year need spend no time upon them. In the ad- 
vanced stages of technical subjects I find that 
diagrams to illustrate physical laws, and expressing 
the results of experiments as curves, are readily 
understood by our students. In this way they 
have been of great assistance to me in bringing 
home to a class in an interesting way many im- 
portant facts connected with the testing and pro- 
perties of building materials. I think, however, 
that the only section of our students who would 
find it worth their while to pursue the subject 
beyond this point are those who are likely to 
become leading draughtsmen, managers, or princi- 
pals of firms. 

Now with reference to vectors and graphic 
statics. Since, with the exception of problems 
connected with the transport and hoisting of 
materials, and perhaps the occasional driving of a 
few piles, builders are concerned with the statical 
branch only of mechanics, I think the time which 
would be spent in adequately teaching our men 
how to deal eftectively with problems on velocities 
and accelerations, circular motion, &c. would be 
better spent if devoted to other subjects, which to 
them would be of greater interest and of more 
practical importance. I would therefore deal only 
with the triangle and parallelogram of forces, as 
concrete and specific examples of the more general 
theory of vectors, perhaps occasionally showing 
an intelligent class that the same treatment could 
be applied to problems on motion and position. 

-The only branch of the subject which is likely 


to be of practical utility to our men, and which, I 
think, should be dealt with thoroughly and in a 
fairly exhaustive manner in the higher stages, is 
that which deals with statical problems in frame- 
work and masonry. Closely associated with this 
work is the determination of bending moment and 
shearing force diagrams for beams ; of centres of 
gravity and moments of inertia for plane figures ; 
of resistance lines in arches and retaining walls, 
and of resistance areas in beams — all of which are 
useful in the higher stages of building construction. 
Even here, however, we must bear in mind that but 
very few of the craftsmen in our trade classes are 
ever likely to have to design structural work of any 
magnitude for themselves. This subject is pre- 
eminently one for the civil engineer, the architect, 
and the surveyor with their assistants. 

In teaching this branch of the subject I have 
found that practical men have no difficulty in 
grasping the meaning of force scales and in using 
them. Bending moment scales are a general 
stumbling block to all, on account, I presume, of 
the abstract conception of a mechanical moment 
being more difficult to realise than that of a simple 
force. Even where Bow’s admirable system of 
notation is employed, beginners generally experi- 
ence great difficulty in drawing stress diagrams for 
framed structures. The idea often prevails that the 
diagrams can be learnt by heart in the same way 
that boys at school sometimes learn Euclid’sfigures, 

Doubtless many of those present will be dis- 
appointed at the limited view I am now taking of 
the part which mathematics should play in the 
training of our artisans. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that I am not dealing with the case of boys 
in technical day schools, for whom, no doubt, a 
more liberal syllabus in many respects would prove 
advantageous. I have endeavoured to confine my 
remarks to the work required in evening classes, 
■lust as soldiers are admonished to aim low if they 
would shoot effectively, so I am more convinced 
every year that the true secret of effective teaching 
to artisans is to curb ambition in our constant en- 
deavour to ensure that fundamental principles are 
well understood. 

Let us remember that, after all, our ultimate 
object should be not merely to prepare students for 
passing examinations based on ambitious syllabuses, 
nor to turn out trained mathematicians, "but to fit 
them for grappling successfully with the hard 
practical problems of everyday life ; to make them 
not merely clever calculators*, but good all-round 
craftsmen, able to turn out a piece of work with 
credit to themselves and their employers ; to turn 
out men not just barely able to hold their own in 
the world, but well qualified to advance their own 
interests as well as the interests of their trade, and 
so prove, not only successful competitors in the 
struggle for existence, but masters of their craft in 
the full sense of the word — men many of whom 
may rise to responsible and useful positions in life, 
and so prove a blessing to the whole community. 
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WOOD-CAEVIXG. 

By W, Aumonier and A. W. Martyx. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2nd April 1906. 

I. By W. Aumonier. 

W OOD-CAPiVING is one of the earliest arts ; over three thousand years ago in Thebes, 
wood statues were made for the tombs of the kings, and three of these statues are 
in the British Museum to-day ; again, when, on the vast prairies of the Far West, 
the North American Indians whittled their tomahawks, they were practising wood-carving 
— beginning an art that was to have a wide significance and a world-wide range — an art 
which some men in all ages, because they worked earnestly and with all their might, have 
made famous ; an art which some of our amateurs of to-day, with their superior knowledge, 
have so much energy to talk about and so little power to do. It has passed through the 
intervening centuries with more or less success, and still survives. Its successes have given 
pleasure to the world in all time ; its failures may well be forgotten. I think this is far 
enough to go back for our subject to-night ; I am more concerned to speak of its life and 
possibilities in the present and the future, than to make a catalogue of its accomplishments 
in the past— more keen to speak on the life of to-day than to unearth the dead for criticism. 

Now I have thought, at times, when asked to speak of wood-carving, that it is all so 
simple that there is nothing to say about it. You have merely to take a block of wood and 
carve into it till you obtain the form you may be seeking. That, m fact, one can tell another 
in half an hour all there is to know about the actual domg of wood-carving. But, of course, 
it takes years of practice to be able to do this with success. So that at other times I have 
thought that there is so much to say about it from difterent points of view that it becomes 
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difficult to know where to begin or what to say. One feels that in an assemblage like this 
everyone knows all about it. Then there is the fact that I have spoken to you before on the 
same subject. However, I will endeavour to treat it in a somewhat different manner this 
time from that which I did before. As I spoke mainly the last time on the technical part 
of the subject and touched on the historical, I propose to-night to speak principally on the 
treatment which, in my opinion, is proper to wood-carving, or the various treatments that 
may be applied to it. 

In architectural decorations it is obvious there are many and various ways of applying 
carving. There are mouldings — forming frames to panels or doors, or used as bands of 
enrichment running horizontally round the rooms, as in cornices, or below friezes. Then 
there are the panels themselves, into which may be put all the variety and richness the 
carver can conceive, and where he may blossom out in all the glory of his craft, and produce 
the framed pictures he loves so well. If he can succeed in making these points of real 
interest in the scheme, and by a right understanding of the power of light and shade help 
the architect to bring his whole design into harmony, so much the better ; and if he impart 
to them and his other work some subtle touches that will help to bring mystery and life 
into it, in however small a degree, he has done something to relieve the appalling monotony 
of machine-worked moulding and correctly planed boards — he has done something to justify 
his hope that he may be regarded as a brother artist working in sympathy with the first and 
most important one, the architect, towards a common end — not as a mere mechanical aid, to 
be told to “ do this ” or “ do the other,” without sympathy or brothei’hood. 

AS TO THE ACTUAL TREATMENT OF PANEL WORK. 

More or less flat panels which are intended to express a flat or vertical surface may 
be treated by keeping the ground of the panel quite flat, and the surface of the carving 
on it may be varied as much as you like without losing the feeling of verticality of the 
panel itself, especially if the ornament is rather sparsely spread over the surface. Or 
the ground may be shaped to a section, and the surface of the carving kept quite flat, 
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thus retaining a similar effect of flatness or verticality in another way. Great variety and 
charm may be obtained by shaping or undulating the ground in various ways, and keeping 
the surface of carving flat. 

Now I think one of the beauties of panel work is that it shall always look as if it were 
part and parcel of the ground and could not have been stuck on to it, and this does not 
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necessarily imply that the work should not be fearlessly undercut in places ; indeed, it may 
be cut right away from behind in parts, so that the work stands quite clear from the ground 
so much so that you may put your finger between it and the ground, and yet it will not look 
stuck on if other parts are brought right down and delicately die into the background This 
effect of combining and harmonising ground and carving, as a whole, may be just as easily 
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obtained on a shaped ground, where the surface of the carving is kept quite flat, as in the 
more ordinary treatment of keeping the ground flat and getting the effect by the undulating 
carving as, for instance, by keeping the carving very thin indeed on the protruding parts 
of the shaped ground you will obtain the same feeling of combination and solidity. 
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I think very tine effects can be obtained in carved panels by the actual treatment of the 
work as light and shade (almost irrespective of the beauty of the design), by putting some 
parts very low on to the ground and keeping others high. Of course, if you have a good 
design to begin with, so much the better ; what I want to express is that even a bad design 
may be made to look tolerable by the way the work is, what we call, “ thrown about,” and that 
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a really fine design may have no interest if carved with no sense of relief or proper variety 
of surface. A design should never be too elaborate or intricate in character — better err on 
the other side and be too simple, as even the simplest design may be made to look well in 
carving. 

Endless variety may be obtained in the carving of panel work by the way it is treated. 
For instance, it may be kept in more or less flat planes, on different levels, or each plane may 
be varied in height in itself, or the whole surface of the work may be kept quite flat where the 
ground is shaped to a fixed section. Friezes may be treated in a similar manner to panels, 
only care should be taken to keep up the effect of a continuous line of enrichment over the 
whole surface, or part of it, preferably at the top. 

While on the subject of panel work, although personally my sympathies are strongly in 
favour of solid panels carved with a considerable amount of relief, some parts being high and 
other parts very low and dying delicately into the ground and combining with it, I feel 
that in these days of a distinct, and to some architects disquieting, revival of the Grinling 
Gibbons sort of work, one cannot quite ignore the sumptuous effects arrived at by swags, &c., 
boldly applied on to the surface of plain panels (such, for instance, as in St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, Petworth, and numerous other well-known works). By this process rich and strongly 
decorative effects may be obtained which, perhaps, could not conveniently be accomplished by 
any other means. I know there exists a difference of opinion among architects as to whether 
this is a legitimate way of using carving or not ; I know also that some very fine carving has 
been, and can be, done in this way. So I must leave you to fight it out yourselves : it will 
be something for you to talk about. 

STYLES : FORMING FRAMES TO CARVED PANELS. 

I think if styles or rails forming part of the frames of carved panels be carved at all, 
they should be treated very delicately, and carved into the solid wood itself, so as not to lose 
the feeling of strength properly belonging to framing of any sort. Here, at least, boldly 
carved work, applied or stuck on, must have a tendency not only to deteriorate the feeling of 
true construction, but must seriously interfere with the concentrated richness one has a right 
to look for in a panel. Columns, if carved, should be treated in the same flat, solid manner 
as I recommend for styles. 


PERFORATED WORK. 

Perforated work should be kept very flat on the surface, as where the effect is intended 
to be obtained by the shadows of the perforations there is no object in varying the surface 
much, and such treatment will only tend to deteriorate from the effect which should be 
obtained more by drawing than variety of surface. 

I have a beautiful example of perforated wood-carving here {see headpiece). I think 
it is almost perfect in its way ; the absolutely wood-carver’s cut on the surface, the 
fine disposition of the spaces, harmonising so well with the solid parts, and the crisp 
cutting of the outlines so characteristic of the gouge, combine to make it a perfectly suc- 
cessful work of wood treatment. It could hardly have been executed in any other material, 
which makes — to me, at least — its charm ; its sense of growth and joy in the composition 
appeals strongly to anyone who loves wood-carving for its own sake and its own character. 
In mediaeval work one finds many finely designed and broadly treated examples of perforated 
carving. But I think that generally, about the Wren period, pierced work is apt to be too 
much cut up and worried on the surface, though much of it is boldly designed. 
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AS TO MOULDINGS. 

I want to say something about mouldings, because I think they are rather neglected at 
times ; at any rate, I have seen schemes of architectural decoration which might have been 
improved by giving more thought to the suitable treatment of the carved mouldings, as, for 
instance, keeping some of them very delicate in effect, and some much stronger as a whole ; 
while some may be delicate in parts and much stronger in others, always dividing the 
strength and delicacy to run in line with tlie edge of the moulding. 

There are many ways of treating enriched mouldings. You may carve them as one 
continuous enrichment, keeping the surface, or contour, of the moulding almost undisturbed 
by carving but faintly into it (as example A) ; or you may help the architect to express the form 
he wants to obtain, having due regard to the light and shade he is trying for by deepening 
the hollow part on, say, an ogee, and leaving the round part very faintly carved (as examples B), 
which helps to give a stronger effect to the original form desired. Or you may cut away the 
background of the moulding to quite a different section from the front (as examples C), leaving 
the original surface or contour of moulding to appear undisturbed at intervals, giving great 
variety and richness to the scheme of enriched bands or courses. I think the well-known 
egg-and-tongue is a beautiful example of the two methods I am speaking about combined, 
as, having no precise section at the back of the carving, however deeply it is cut into, if 
it is not too widely divided it never seems to destroy the original surface. There are 
many other ways of treating mouldings which can be thought of, which have a certain refine- 
ment, but can be given great force at the same time by judicious treatment. 


C.\PS. 

Caps to columns or pilasters should never be overcrowded, but should show the bell 
plainly, thus revealing the strength of the column going right up to the abacus. They should 
be very lightly carved, and the volutes may be freely cut through in all directions, plainly 
disclosing the bell underneath them. They may be as finely conceived and as delicately 
carved as you like, so long as they display plenty of bell, plenty of strength to support the 
weight above which they have to carry, I have myself a great respect for columns, and think 
a well-proportioned column is a distinctly graceful feature in architecture ; and I think a cap 
should be like a beautiful woman’s head — the crowning glory of a perfect form. 


AS TO CARVING GENERALLY. 

All carving should be carefully studied in reference to the position it is going to occupy, 
its height from the floor and the amount and direction of the light it will have in its place. 
The point of view must be considered, especially, as to whether it is looked up at, or down on 
to. Work is often too highly finished in the good light of a workshop, and such finish is of 
no value in its position in the room or building, and indeed often detracts from the effect 
which might have been produced had the work been left rougher ; thus it is obvious that 
some parts of the work may well be left with a less degree of finish than others and gain in 
effect thereby. 

Avoid all mechanical means of getting effect, such as scratching mouldings where they 
come among carving. They will only be out of harmony with the rest of the work, and the 
more precise and highly finished they are, the worse they will look. By scratching, I mean 
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C, Section at back of carving quite different from that on front of moulding 
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working the moulding with a steel template, cut to the reverse, such as was used largely when 
some of us were younger than we are now. 

All carving should be treated with the proper characteristics of the art — that is, genuine 
wood-carving cuts, the work of the gouge and the chisel, not the file or ritfier — not to imitate 
clay or marble, but be itself alone, such that it could not have been done in any other 
material. I want to plead for its own treatment, that of real carved or cut wood, cut with 
sharp tools, and alive with living, nervous cuts all over both subject and groimd, making 
one harmonious whole : no part of the ground ever absolutely smooth like a planed board — 
no part of the surface of the carving itself ever robbed of all expression by the brutal use of 
glass-paper or fishskin : all parts of the work teeming with the joy of life and efibrt which 
the carver felt in doing it. Let it at least look as if wrought by a man with the hot blood 
tearing through his veins, not reflect the stagnation born of a joyless soul. 

I want wood-carving to speak with a voice, not to make itself felt by a groan. The voice 
of a living art revering the traditions of the past— panting to learn from the teachings of the 
present, and tuning itself m harmony with the great glad chorus of the sister arts. 


II. By A. W. Mabtyn. 

I DO not propose to deal with the subject of wood-carving “ historically,” only in a minor 
degree, the object of this Paper being to try to place before you the relative position 
of the carver and architect, and find some means of improving the standard of work 
executed. 

It is an easy matter for the carver to say, “ if he had more money for his work he could 
give better results ” ; but we must go further than this to find the reason for the slow progress 
made in the art of wood-carving. 

Although I begin these remarks with the statement that I do not ju-opose to deal with 
the subject historically to any great extent, I cannot help thinking that a brief survey of the 
past- may help us to devise some mode of action for the future. 

Wood-carving is one of the oldest arts, probably preceding sculpture in marble or the 
working in metal, by reason that the material was more ready to hand, and being also softer 
was more easily fashioned into the desired form. As an example of the skill of the early 
carvers the well-known bas-relief in the Louvre may be quoted, which is attributed to about 
the Seventh Dynasty, or over 2,000 years b.c. ; but perhaps the finest early example of 
Egyptian work is the celebrated wood statue at Boulac Museum of a life-size man, attributed 
to the Fourth Dynasty-— say some 4,000 years b.c. Other examples might be quoted, but one 
need not go further to show the skill acquired in wood-carving at this period. 

What, then, have we been doing in carving these last 6,000 years '? The last-mentioned 
statue is a fine work, full of dignity and vigour. To-day we often find wood-carving lacking 
both these qualities, and in strong contrast to the productions of the early Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. In the period which was dominated by the Greeks, say 500 b.c., some of 
the finest carvings were executed ; and it was at this period that Phidias produced his sculpture 
which was to live during succeeding centuries as the work of the greatest sculptor ever known. 
A colossal statue of Athene executed by him in wood, with face, hands, and feet of ivory, is 
to-day unrivalled by any succeeding artist. 

Coming down to mediaeval work, the most remarkable examples of the art, strangelj^ 
enough, belong to Scandinavia and Denmark, the periods between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries producing some fine characteristic work, of which reproductions may be seen in 
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plaster at South Kensington Museum. The type of work is low relief, the whole face of the 
material being richly carved with scroll-work of an intricate design, with figures and animals 
introduced in all the full vigour of the early Egyptian work. In a minor degree our better 
Norman carving seems to follow upon these lines, and in all probability was introduced by 
the Danes as early as the ninth or tenth century, which seems to have been the date of the 
introduction of architectural wood-carving into this country. From this date to the fourteenth 
century we have little of merit, the early English wood-carving being of a heavy and coarse 
character, and not to be compared with the stone-carving of this period. As w'e come down 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the work shows marked improvement, the latter 
being richly wrought with tracery carving, in which is intermingled conventional foliage and 
fruit, often used as emblems, as seen in the delightful screens and stalls so well knowm to all 
of us. It was during this period that English wood-carving was recognised in Europe ; and 
there is little doubt that England, together with Germany, led the van in this art. It was 
also at this time that the stucco and painted wood-carving was introduced, and the many fine 
examples in this country, even to-day, give us a good idea of the wealth of imagination and the 
power of invention, used by the artists employed upon these works. There is no period in the 
history of wood-carving that has left a greater mark upon the present generation. It is worth 
noting that during the greater part of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries there was a 
canonical law requiring every church to have its rood-screen. This, no doubt, had a marked 
effect in raising the demand for good work. 

As we merge into the sixteenth century we begin to lose much of the vigour of the 
fifteenth, the work also lacking imagination ; and although during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a very large amount of carving was doue, it does not bear comparison 
with the w'ork executed on the Continent ; at the same time it shows some determination to 
get away from the lines laid down by the earlier masters. That there was a desire for richness 
of effect cannot be denied, as is shown by such examples as the inner porch of the drawing- 
room at Eed Lodge ; the screen. King’s College Chapel, Cambridge (which bears evidence 
of French influence), and many others ; but, as before stated, the carving itself generally is 
not of a high order, and is principally interesting in that it is the first serious attempt in this 
country of classic work. In all probability we are more directly indebted to Spain than Italy 
for this introduction, the well-known chimney-piece at Wolfeton House being typical of this 
Spanish feeling ; and upon this style our Jacobean wood- carving seems largely to have been 
formed. I am aware that a great many people admire the Elizabethan and Jacobean wood- 
carving ; but, generally speaking, it was executed in a commercial spirit, lacking refinement 
and, to some extent, imagination. It was, indeed, a great contrast to the work of the Italian 
masters, from whom it had been originally adapted. Who can contemplate this period of 
Italian art without a feeling of intense pleasure ? While we in this country were entering 
into the delights of the golden age of literature, Italy was revelling m a golden age of art 
surpassing anything knowm to history. Prominent amongst these artists was Eaphael (the 
founder of a school of carving which formed the basis of the sixteenth-century Eenaissance), 
one of the hardest workers whom the world has known, and who, although dying at the 
age of thirty-seven, left a name pre-eminent in art, a glorious figure in a glorious time ; with 
him were such men as Michelangelo, Perugino (Eaphael’s early master), Signorelli, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Fra Bartolomeo, Leonardo da Vinci, and many others, including Ghiberti and 
Donatello. Is it surprising at a time when wealth, luxury, and art were unsurpassed that 
carving should share in the general development ? As before mentioned, it was at the height 
of this galaxy of talent that the Italian Eenaissance had its creation, Eaphael himself leading 
as architect, carver, and painter. In 1514 he was appointed chief architect to St. Peter’s at 
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Eome, and it is probable that he, in his position as architect, gave of his valuable time to 
the minor art of wood-carving. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the influence such an artist had upon his fellow- 
workers. Perhaps the most typical of his designs in wood-carving which were carried out by 
his pupil “ Giovanni Barile ” are the doors and shutters of the “ Stanze,” which are of the 
pure classic type founded upon the Eoman wall paintings. These works are highly finished, 
full of character, and no doubt are among the finest examples of Italian wood-carving. 
Not only did Eaphael show his interest in this art, but such men as Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Cellini, and many other leading artists and architects assisted. It can be readily understood 
that such influence must have been felt throughout the whole of Europe, France especially 
sharing in the progress of art generally ; and it is only surprising that England profited 
so little in artistic matters from her sister States. Probably this must be ascribed to 
her troubles abroad and at home during the Eeformation, Germany also being somewhat 
affected by the same cause. It seems a pity that the latter country should not have taken 
full advantage of this revival of classic work, as during the preceding century she was no 
doubt one of the leaders in the art of wood-carving, the examples of her fifteenth-century 
work being equal to anything that was produced during that period. A fine example of this 
work is shown in South Kensington Museiim — viz. a centre panel of a triptych by “ Veit 
Stoss." That Germany had her own expression in the Eenaissance is of course evident, but 
it fell very far below the Italian. Probably Albrecht Durer has a marked effect upon the 
work of the early part of the sixteenth century, and there is little doubt he was one of the 
leading artists of his day. His work is well known both as a painter and sculptor, and he 
doubtless helped to continue the Gothic feeling in Germany against the rising classic students. 

The following period in this country is of great interest at the present time, as it was in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century that Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721) produced some 
of the best of his works which to-day are appreciated perhaps more than any other type of 
English wood-carving of the later periods. That there is a variety of opinion as to the 
artistic value of his work we cannot question ; but I think it must be admitted that he raised 
the standard of wood-carving very materially from the position it held in 1670. 

After his death in 1721 wood-carving again declined, and we get little variety or character 
in the later work, perhaps wdth the exception of Adam, who certainly introduced a new spirit 
into carving ; and although it is not marked by any great inspiration or genius, the refinement 
of his work is to-day generally appreciated, more especially his plaster-work, which is 
exemplified in Eendleston Hall. 

In 1850 William Morris inaugurated a new school of art known as the “ New Arts and 
Crafts.” This style of “new art” to-day has little to commend it, its general features 
being the more realistic adaptation from nature. Some of the most typical of this work 
was on view in the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and is still to be seen in the annual salons at 
Paris as well as the Exhibitions at home. The work, however, generally is best forgotten by 
the carver who is desirous of real architectural form. 

I have endeavoured, as far as time will permit, to sketch a rough outline of historical 
wood-carving, not only in this country, but in Europe generally, although one feels how little 
justice has been done to such periods as, among others, Francis I. This King, a leading 
influence in France, gathered round him men from all nations who vied with each other for 
his patronage ; and it was under this monarch that Cellini produced some of his best works. 
There is also the Spanish Eenaissance, which is full of interest ; but I think I have suggested 
what will serve my purpose. 

Can we make any deductions from this historic sketch to help us '? Possibly we may. 
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Egyptian, Greek, Mediteval, and the Eenaissance carving were inspired by religious enthu- 
siasm, the earliest works all applying to tombs, temples, and churches ; so we come down to 
the fifteenth century, which is wonderfully rich, and is especially typified in church work. 
During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries this enthusiasm was entirely wanting in 
this country ; but such was not the case in Italy and France, where we have seen that art was 
triumphant. If followed closely we find that the major part of this work w’as executed for 
churches, or by artists who had been trained in these religious schools, the work showing a 
fervour not to be found in contemporary work of England and Germany. 

Gibbons’s opportunity and inspiration was doubtless St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and if we 
analyse the w'ork of Italian, German, and Spanish wood-carving we find through history that 
the Church has been the inspiration of the great masters. When I say the Church I mean 
religious enthusiasm. Perhaps no greater evidence is possible of the effect of this enthusiasm 
than the work produced by the Asiatics, whose work was full of soul, although, maybe, of a 
baser kind. Professor Middleton, speaking of this carving, says : — “ In many cases the 
freshness of invention and freedom of hand shown in the carved ornament of savage races 
give a more really artistic value to their work than is usualty found in the modern, laboured, 
and mechanical carving of highly civilised people.” He concludes : — “ The commercial spirit 
of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display with the smallest cost and 
labour have reduced the art of wood-carving to a very low state.” Here, then, we have a 
second reason ; but, first, how are we to inspire this enthusiasm, and will the expression of 
such enthusiasm elevate the public taste so that we shall not have such a character for the 
next fifty years as we have had in the past? These are difficult questions. To inspire 
enthusiasm one must have " contagious enthusiasm ” oneself ; had we a wood-carver — or shall 
I say an architect ? — with this enthusiasm for his work that a man like “ General” Booth has, 
we should find a marked improvement in all branches of architectural art. 

This leads me to a point which I wish to bring specially to your notice — viz. that it is 
the architect who makes the carver. 

What do I mean by the architect making the carver ? In the first instance, the architect 
must know what he wants ; I do not mean in detail, but in weight, proportion, and type of 
work. There are cases where the architect does not even know the latter, but fortunately this 
is rare. He must not only know, but he must be able to inspire his carver with his require- 
ments ; he must work with him as a fellow-artist, leading him on to produce that which is in 
the mind of the architect. 

Eeferring again to Gibbons ; here is an example of an artist in wood who, when left to 
himself, simplj' becomes a clever expert with his tools ; his work lacks architectural harmony, 
and is w'ood-carving pure and simple, without direction. As evidence, take the altar-piece at 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly; as an example of technical skill it is probably unrivalled, 
but somehow it always appears to me to have been carried out without an architect — -there is 
no control, it is simply a mass of fruit and flowers wonderfully strung together. If, on the 
other hand, you look at his work in St. Paul’s Cathedral, you will find a considerable quantity 
of it is not nearly so well carved or so dexterous, but it has control ; it has architectural 
harmony and is part of the architecture, and, what is more, part of the architect. Even in 
St. Paul’s one finds most uneven value in the work. Have you noticed the two large stone 
carved panels on the west front ? The one on the north does not bear comparison with the 
one on the south. Here, again, in one instance the carver has lacked the influence of the 
architect. I can quite believe that some of you wish you could find a Grinling Gibbons 
to do your carving ; but good carving, harmonious carving, can only be secured by the 
continued vigilance of the directing mind. 
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It is evident from these remarks that I am of opinion the architect must have a con- 
siderable knowledge of wood-carving. Yes and no ; technically (that is, in the handling of 
tools) little knowledge is required ; but intimacy with good work is essential ; further, I believe 
that for a carver to get the best results he must have a fair knowledge of architecture-Y.e. 
the carver should know as much of architecture as the architect should of carving. It must, 
however, be intuitive to a large extent, and a sympathy existing between the artists which makes 
them work in harmony. Contagious enthusiasm is a rare gift, and therefore cannot be within 
the power of us all ; but intimacy with one’s subject and sympathy between the artists can be 
secured by every architect, and will to some extent remedy the deficiency in the lack of this 
enthusiasm. 

Now, to go to the s cond point, and again to quote Professor Middleton The com- 
mercial spirit of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display.” What 
vulgarity ! Is this an age of vulgarity ? Shall we cultivate it or shall we condemn it ? 
There can be only one opinion. 

One of the greatest charms in architecture is doubtless simplicity ; and if we can do away 
with this vulgarity, and produce but a small quantity of wood-carving in place of the often 
over-elaboration, we may be able to get better results because we are allowed more time and 
thought for production. Gibbons, although producing a costly type of work, was a master in 
the art of simplification when desirable, some of his mouldings being most effectively and 
cleverly treated at a very nominal cost, thus enabling him to secure the better results on his 
more elaborate work, where he would not allow cost to interfere with his iiroductions ; this, of 
course, is where the value of technical knowledge is of great service both to the architect and 
to the carver. 

I have spoken previously of contagious enthusiasm as if it were the siirmmtm bomim of 
carving ; it is needless to remark that this enthusiasm must be properly directed ; it must be 
placed at the back of knowledge to encourage and direct. All the enthusiasm in the world 
without knowledge is more or less useless. 

How is this knowledge to be secured in the fullest degree ? In one mode of development 
we are unfortunately retrograding, viz. that of apprenticeship. Until the present generation 
—in fact, until almost within the last decade — apprenticeship was general, the master taking 
a keen interest in the welfare of his pupil ; but now many masters do not care about appren- 
tices, preferring to take a boy and pay him what he is worth, the sole desire being to make 
him remunerative. Fortunately in the provinces and in one or two cases in London masters 
still adhere to the older method, with a result beneficial to the rising artist. I know of one 
studio where the last three apprentices have left their masters to he successful in immediately 
entering the Royal Academy schools of sculpture. This is no doubt encouraging to other 
youths, and is a tribute to the advantages of apprenticeship. 

At the present time the training to be obtained in the schools of art has greatly improved 
on what it was twenty years ago, and now real, useful, living knowledge is being given to the 
students at some of these institutions : but here again we have no central leading authority to 
found or carry on any given school of carving. The school of Gibbons was created by his 
personal force in his work, which was lifted right away from its immediate surroundings to a 
height carving had not reached for two hundred years. Since his time — or shall we say since 
the middle of the eighteenth century ? — carving has steadily depreciated until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

We must now look for some artist to lead us along the line of progress ; if it cannot be 
done alone, it may be by united efforts. Art is long, and unless we can hand down to the 
younger generation some of the knowledge we have gained through the years of experience. 
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so that the threads of our knowledge may be carried on indefinitely, we cannot make such 
progress as history has painted for us in the past ; as, for instance, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when our Churches formed a school of carving unequalled during succeeding 
centuries. 

Were not the old schools of painting more or less continuous, the pupil often rising above 
the standard of his master, and so by continued growth the fullest development took place ? 

I wish it were possible to found such a school for carving. One of the masters in 
London has given twenty years’ hard service, and has probably done more good in this 
direction than almost all the others combined ; we must see that this is carried forward, and 
to do this we must have the assistance and sympathy of the architects. We want their 
assistance in advice and presence in the midst of the students ; further, now that we have 
not the religious fervour, which undoubtedly produced some of the best of our work, we must 
find another spur to help us along. Perhaps the best is ambition ; at present ambition in a 
carver is almost dead ; he cannot see where it will lead him. Working for a competence is 
not ambition. True ambition must be unselfish — not seeking personal profit, if personal 
honour. A wreath of laurels to the Roman was ofttimes more than gifts of palaces, gold, or 
silver. Can we not find some fitting crown for a man who will rise above his fellows in our 
art ? Grinling Gibbons was made master-carver to King George I. — perhaps the only honour 
that was ever done a carver since the sixteenth century, when, especially in Italy and France, 
it was the custom of kings and princes to do honour to artists irrespective of their branch of 
art. Many nobles, as well as kings and princes, kept in their retinues artists in all the 
various materials. You yourselves give honour to the man who renders assistance to the 
science of architecture. Does not a carver who renders equal service to the art of architecture 
deserve some recognition? 

I raise this point for your consideration, whether you can by rousing ambition secure 
that love of carving which was in the early carvers, and which I am convinced is still 
smouldering in the hearts of not a few to-day. 

I notice on your card of meetings you give a “ Gold Medal.” Why not extend this to the 
allied arts, and present annually, or even triennially, an award of merit to the individual who 
has done something to raise the standard of his art ? — be it in mural decoration, stained 
glass, plaster-work, wood-carving, or any other branch of architectural work — and let such 
recognition be public, so that the award shall carry with it the good opinion of all thoughtful 
and art-loving men. This will to some extent arouse the ambition of the younger generation, 
who will more readily give their time to study and earnest work. But the opportunity must 
be created for continued study ; we must have a central school directed by men of know- 
ledge. We have seen that in the sixteenth century it was not a wood-carver who founded the 
great Italian Revival, but a master mind, a great artist and a practical architect, who pro- 
duced through his pupils and assistants what he himself designed. There is no doubt in my 
mind that it was Wren who created the later seventeenth and early eighteenth century work ; 
and by looking at the past we are able to judge of the future, so that in all probability we 
must look to the architectural profession to raise the standard of the work : the architect is 
the master, the carver being the servant ; but a direct and living sympathy must at all times 
exist between them if the best results are to be obtained. 

I am afraid my Paper has not taken up the question of wood-carving quite in the spirit 
that may have been anticipated. I should like, if I have time, to show a few photos of Gibbons’s 
and other works, as also examples of modern carving, making various remarks on the same, 
ix)inting out the change in the history of English work ; also where we fail, and where we may 
possibly improve. The detractors of Gibbons’s carving say he was not architectural in his work. 
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In this I agree to some extent, as already instanced in the reredos at St. James’s, Piccadilly ; 
but who will question the greater part of his wood and stone carving at St. Paul’s ; also at 
Hampton Court ; Trinity College, Cambridge ; and some of the work at Belton House ; the 
ceiling at Petworth, and many others ? Further, should these detractors prove true, as true 
they are to some extent, is it not evidence of what I contend, that the architect is the respon- 
sible person to whom we must look for guidance and the uplifting of the art of wood- carving ? 

I would also like to point out a little difficulty carvers are continually meeting with, 
“architects’ sketches of carving.” Very often an architect will mark on his drawing the word 
“ carving ” ; to that we do not object ; but sometimes before the drawing leaves his office, his 
assistant — often a junior — -puts on a rough sketch of what he thinks is required; the carver is 
invariably affected by whatever is shown, no matter how rough. This is really an important 
point, and as a carver I would suggest that whatever may be shown on the drawing should be 
strictly indicative of what the architect desires. As a typical instance we get half-inch scale 
drawing showing a circular shield : the carver naturally prepares his model on these lines ; the 
architect, afterwards, sends a clever sketch of a free shield, the result being that the carver 
(sometimes) produces a clever piece of carving by its inspiration. If we can get architects to 
treat wood-carvers as fellow artists, showing them often from where they get their inspiration, 
never hesitating to give them a reference as to where the idea may be found which the 
architect desires developing, this would materially help in inspiring the work in question. 
With regard to my other suggestions, viz. a desire for simplicity, the assistance of architects, 
and finally the school for carving, these, especially the latter, are matters which we may all 
help forward. It may be a matter of time, but the efforts of a few hard workers would do 
much to realise the dream of those who have the welfare of wood-carving at heart ; so that 

“ The ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows in a thousand shapes 
[May be] more lovely than the real.” 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREOOINO PAPERS. 
Mr. Leonaed Stokes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Me. GEORGE HUBBARD, P.S.A. [F.], said 
it was his pleasing duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to the two lecturers. The subject dealt with was 
essentially one of the high arts, and it became 
increasingly difBcult to criticise this art, as the 
leading architects of the day had but just been 
telling them that one could not examine or criti- 
cise in art. He did not know exactly what they 
meant, but those present would appreciate the 
difficulty in which he was placed on this occasion. 
Perhaps one began slightly to realise their conten- 
tion in looking at one of the photographs on the 
screen which showed a good deal of the carving 
executed by Grinling Gibbons. The carving 
originally had been in the Chapel of Winchester 
College. Some forty-five years ago, however, 
a leading architect of that time, Mr. Butterfield, 
had instructions to carry out certain works at this 
chapel, and when he saw the carving in question, 
which was among the very finest specimens of 
carving in this country, he did not, the speaker 
supposed, consider it quite appropriate, or per- 
haps he considered his own Gothic work more 
suitable. At all events, the Renaissance carving 
of Grinling Gibbons was removed from Winches- 
ter College Chapel, and the Gothic work of Mr. 
Butterfield was substituted. Whether that carving 
was appropriate or not to the chapel was a ques- 
tion beyond criticism ; but if he might as a humble 
architect represent any opinion at all, he was in- 
clined to think that, handsome as it was in the room 
depicted in the photograph, it might have been 
still handsomer in its original place where Grinling 
Gibbons intended it to be erected. The big drop 
among Mr. Martyn’s exhibits on the opposite wall 
was a good example of a copy of Grinling Gibbons’ 
work. One of the characteristics of his work was 
that he neither enlarged nor diminished the natural 
size of the foliage or flowers or fruit he was 
depicting. He so deeply undercut his work that a 
truly realistic effect was obtained, and every flower 
or fruit could he, as it were, picked from the wall 
where it was hanging. The realistic effect thus 
given was perhaps the chief characteristic of his 
work. The lecturers had pointed out how the 
best effects in their art might be obtained. But 
there was a great deal more in wood carving 
than just the effect that was attempted to be 
gained from the artistic point of view. Behind 
the artistic veneer there was a certain sentiment, 
and it was the duty of the architect or the carver 
to represent that sentiment in his work. Archi- 
tecture and carving should embody that sentiment 
quite apart from the purely artistic effect. If one 
took the long panel exhibited [see illustration, -p. 294] 
one was somewhat confused to know in what posi- 


tion that could appropriately be placed. It was a 
handsome piece of work from the purely art point 
of view, but it was really difficult to say whether it 
was intended for a church or a ballroom. The 
cherub with wings growing out of its shoulder- 
blades seemed to imply a certain ecclesiastical effect, 
and the acanthus-leaves bursting out into flowers 
seemed to suggest a ballroom effect. He felt that 
there was a certain difficulty in determining where 
such a piece of work could possibly be appropriately 
placed. The lecturers, especially Mr. Martyn, had 
very properly pointed out that it was for the archi- 
tect to instruct the carver in the sentiment that 
was to be conveyed in the executed work. Their 
thanks were due to the lecturers for giving them 
such instructive lectures, and for exhibiting so 
many examples of their art and photographs of 
their work. One also learned to appreciate some 
of the difficulties under which they laboured, diffi- 
culties which might be lightened if architects and 
carvers worked together to achieve the result. 

Miss ELEANOR ROWE, who rose at the 
instance of the Chairman to second the vote of 
thanks, said that as a sister carver the lecturers 
would know that she realised and appreciated 
many of the difficulties they had spoken of. Mr. 
Aumonier’s remarks about the treatment of the 
ground and the mouldings were most helpful, and 
carvers would do well to bear them in mind. The 
ground of the carving should be one with the 
Ornament, and not too detached and too mechanical, 
as was, she was afraid, too often the case in 
modern carving. She should like to have heard 
something more said about pierced carving, and as 
to the way the Gothic carvers treated it. In Gothic 
work the carving was pierced and applied to hollow 
mouldings ; the back was a little distance from it, 
and a wonderful effect was obtained. In some of the 
screens the effect of the piercing work was very satis- 
factory. There were panels in a pulpit at Coldridge 
treated with most excellent effect. She should be 
very sorry to see any attempt to revive Grinling 
Gibbons’ carving ; yet all carvers might learn an 
immense deal from it. The treatment of his 
foliage and flowers was admirable ; he knew 
exactly what to take and what to omit ; but she 
did not like the effect of the fret cut and applied 
ornament. It looked a great deal too detached. 
There seemed always a want of harmony in a 
Gibbons room : take, for instance, St. Lawrence 
Jewry, although the carving in itself was very 
beautiful. The suggestion that a gold medal 
should be offered to wood-carvers was excellent ; 
such an award would be a great encouragement to 
them, and she hoped the Institute might see their 
way to adopting the suggestion. She had much 
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pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to the 
lecturers for their very interesting Papers, and 
much appreciated the honour done to her in being 
asked to do so. 

Me. W. H. ATKIN-BERRY [F.], speaking in 
support of the vote of thanks, said that Mr. Martyn’s 
Paper would appeal to the warmest sympathies of 
all present. He had spoken of that indefinable 
thing called “ spirit ’ ’ in the work, and had con- 
trasted the commercial spirit with the true artistic 
spirit ; the commercial spirit was the bane of all 
that architects strove to achieve, and was un- 
fortunately so prevalent in these days. Mr. 
Martyn had said that the architect made the 
carver. That might be so, but he thought the archi- 
tect was very much in the hands of the carver, 
and was greatly dependent on him. The carver 
might make or mar the work of the architect 
according to the spirit in which the carver’s 
work was executed. Mr. Martyn had spoken of 
the enthusiasm which was necessary to the success 
of the art. They knew that enthusiasm in art was 
a potent force if it had scope and due encourage- 
ment ; but it might become chilled and withered 
by the want of encouragement. Architects them- 
selves had often to deplore that want of encourage- 
ment from those who employed them. They were 
not absolute masters of the situation. They were 
in the hands of those who paid for the work ; and 
often when they would like to employ the best 
talent they were prevented by the want of encou- 
ragement and true enthusiasm on the part of their 
clients. Therefore architects must not be held 
entirely responsible for making the carver. Mr. 
Martyn had referred to the practice of the archi- 
tect’s writing the word “ carving ” on his draw- 
ing, and then some other hand attempting to in- 
terpret that word and spoiling the whole thing. 
He thought it would often be very much better if 
the architect left the word “carving” to be in- 
terpreted by the carver, because if he had a carver 
of the right sort he was quite certain he would 
get carving of the right sort. He had great 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks for the 
Papers, and also for the delightful specimens of 
carving which the lecturers had shown, and which 
were really quite as eloquent as any Papers could be. 

Me. H. INIGO TRIGGS [A.], who was called 
on by the Chairman, said as far as English work 
was concerned he had chiefly studied the works of 
Inigo Jones, who had done so much towards fur- 
thering the art of wood-carving in England. In 
Worcester College, Oxford, he had had the pleasure 
of going through the whole of the original sketches 
Inigo Jones had made for wood-carvers, and had 
been much struck to see how very minutely he 
sketched out all the work which had to be executed 
for him, and certainly did not write the word 
“carving ” on his drawings. He understood that 
up to that time carving had been very much left 
to the carver himself, but after examining those 
drawings of Inigo Jones he saw that could not 


have been the case. He was afraid architects did 
not value that wonderful collection at Worcester 
College, Oxford, as much as they should. These 
drawings would be of great interest if exhibited at 
the Institute. It was marvellous the amount of 
work Inigo Jones put into his drawings. Some- 
times it was said that Wren had started the 
English craftsmen ; he thought, however, that 
Inigo Jones was a little before Wren in that 
respect. In conclusion, the speaker said he had 
seen a good deal of Mr. Aumonier’s work at Ox- 
ford, and he had always taken pleasure in looking 
at it. 

Me. J. D. CRACE [Pf.A.] said he had taken a 
great deal of interest in wcod-carving, and he had 
followed the Papers with close attention. There 
were some points he thought it might perhaps be 
worth laying a little stress upon. First of all, he 
entirely agreed with Mr. Martyn’s view that 
Grinling Gibbons became valuable to architects as 
a carver, apart from the tour de force of his powers, 
from the time he came under the direction of 
Wren. His work when subjected to architectural 
direction became at once valuable to the building ; 
and so long as the carving, however beautiful, 
did not contribute to the beauty of what it was 
put to adorn, it ceased to have value from the 
architect’s point of view. In examining Grinling 
Gibbons’ work, or work done under him and in 
connection with him, too much stress could not 
be laid upon the extremely able treatment of the 
mouldings. Where the mouldings were not 
near the eye, and were run in large lengths 
and great continuity, the wood mouldings never 
had their contours disturbed. In Wren’s work, 
almost throughout St. Paul’s for instance, and in 
other places too, it will be found that the original 
section of the moulding can always be read right 
through as an undisturbed surface. That was one 
of the great charms of the work done by Gri nlin g 
Gibbons under Wren’s direction. It was observ- 
able in the simplest little strap mouldings or in 
the most beautiful ogee work. There was a fine 
example in a place so accessible that it was a pity 
to overlook it^viz. the chapel of Trinity College, 
Oxford. For of the most beautiful examples of the 
woodwork of Wren’s time the chapel of Trinity 
College, Oxford, was quite among the first. He 
did not think either of the readers of the Papers 
had laid sufiicient stress on the value of French 
work. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
been mentioned very often, but he had heard no 
allusion to the stalls at Amiens or at Aueh, which 
were superb, and far beyond anything in England. 
.\nother point wood-carvers of the present day 
seemed inclined to overlook was the great import- 
ance in ornamental work, and especially in scroll- 
work, of maintaining the fine of interest in orna- 
ment. In the panels exhibited, done in what he 
should call Grinling Gibbons’ tcmr de force style, 
the direction of the ornament was very much lost 
unless one was opposite to it. He did not speak 
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so much of the actual design as the extraordinary 
knowledge of effect with which the old ItaUan 
carvers worked, as in the panels in the stalls at San 
Pietro, Perugia, and again in the beautiful work at 
the Vatican. The detail of the ornament was very 
elaborate, but the line of scroll was never lost sight 
of. It might be a bold piece of foliage or a mere 
string-like stem, but the light and shade always 
maintained the motif as a first feature. That was 
a thing very much lost sight of now. With 
reference to the Renaissance French and ItaUan 
carving, in both there was a life and deUcacy quite 
unknown in English work. There was a most 
beautiful example in the stalls of a church and the 
cathedral at Bergamo. It was a good many years 
since he was there, but he retained his impression 
of the stalls, which had a number of children carved 
in wood surmounting the stalls and the arms of 
the stalls. There must be over 200 of these little 
gems of work — some of the most beautiful and 
natural representations of children that were ever 
produced. They should certainly be well studied 
by wood-carvers as an admirable example of the 
way in which the more independent form of wood- 
carving could be carried out. 

The chairman, in putting the vote, said all 
would agree that they had had two most admirable 
Papers. Mr. Aumonier had, so to speak, dealt with 
the practical side, and Mr. Martyn seemed to be 
full of enthusiasm and vigour upon the theoretical 
side, although they were largely indebted to him 
for the examples of practical work exhibited in the 
room. That showed clearly that, however imbued 
with theoretical ardour Mr. Martyn might be, he 
was also imbued with practical knowledge. They 
must all admit that while there were carvers and 
carvers, there were also architects and architects ; 
so that, while it might be wise for some architects 
to write “ carving ” on their drawings, and leave it 
to the carvers, it might be wise for other architects 
to do a little more than simply write the word 
“carving.” They might have sufficient know- 
ledge — and he hoped they had — to talk a little to 
the carver and suggest to him the sort of thing 
they wished to see carved on their building. He 
did not think they could lay down any hard-and- 
fast rules. But what Mr. Martyn said was very 
true : it would be most valuable for carvers to 
know something about architecture. Many of 
their buildings suffered from this want of know- 
ledge in the carvers. They got natural foliage 
trickling about their buildings which they hoped 
from the sketches or models they saw were not 
going to be quite so natural or quite so trickly. 
With regard to Grinling Gibbons, although they 
might not all hold exactly his views on the precise 
type he adopted, they could not help admitting 
that his w'ork was full of genius. Mr. Hubbard 
seemed to be disturbed as to whether one of the 
pieces on the wall was meant for a ballroom or a 
church, and he said that the cherub was more 
suitable for the church. He himself thought the 


cherub was occasionally most suitable to a ball- 
room ! Though he thought Gibbons was a 
great master, at the same time he never could 
quite feel at home with Gibbons’ sort of detached 
sentiment, his work being carved and applied. 
Having himself been brought up on the good old 
Gothic principle that the carving should be done 
out of a chunk of wood, he was afraid he should 
die in those principles. At the same time, he 
could not help feeling that this applied work had 
a charm of its own ; so that he thought they 
should probably each go his own way. Some would 
have their work carved out of the chunk, and some 
would have the carving applied as in the manner 
of Grinling Gibbons. 

Me. W. aumonier, in reply, said he had not 
referred to the Amiens work mentioned by Mr. 
Grace, as he had expressly stated that he should 
not deal historically with the subject. They would 
find that he had mentioned the Amiens work in a 
previous Paper read at the Institute. The speaker 
said he should like to give an instance of the want 
of appreciation of good work among men of the 
highest culture in England. He knew the Grinling 
Gibbons’ work at Trinity College, Oxford, many 
years ago when it was all beautifully dirty. Some 
years ago he was at Oxford and he went into Trinity 
College again to see the work in company with one 
of the professors. The moment he entered and 
glanced at the carving he thought they had been 
cleaning it : it looked quite white and new. Going 
close up to it, however, he found that the authorities 
had had every inch of that beautiful work covered 
with an oil paint. That was the way they took 
care of the priceless examples remaining to them 
of old work ! 

Me. a. W. martyn, in the course of his reply, 
speaking of ground work, said that the value of the 
Gothic carving was always taken from the face of 
the work, but in the classic carving the value was 
always taken from the background. He desired to 
thank Mr. H. A. Prothero for the use of the several 
examples of old work, and the fine photos of 
fifteenth century screens ; also Messrs. Hudson & 
Kirn for their kindness in lending photos of 
original Gibbons work. 

Me. J. D. grace [I/.-l.J, in a communication to 
the Editor of the .Jouenal dated 4th April, says : — 

“ After the discussion on the Papers on wood- 
carving, Mr. Aumonier stated, in reference to my 
mention of the woodwork in Trinity College 
Chapel, Oxford, that since he had seen it that 
woodwork had all been painted white. As it is 
ten years since I saw it I could not contradict 
him ; but I afterwards wrote to a ‘ Trinity ’ friend 
to make sure. It will be a relief to those interested 
to know that it is not painted white. It may have 
been at some time ; but my friend says that, at 
any rate during the twelve years he has known it, 
there has been no paint on it. It is light in colour, 
and was probably cleaned at some time before that,” 
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EBPOET OF THE EEGISTEATION COMMITTEE. 

To THE Koyal Institute of British Architects, — 

The Committee have the honour to report that a Sub-Committee have held fifteen 
sittings, and have heard the evidence and views of twenty-four architects from various parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

As a result of their deliberations, the Committee are impressed with the desire of 
many Architects (especially those who are practising in the provinces) that a legal status 
should be given to duly qualified practitioners in Architecture, and they are of opinion that 
this can be met by applying to Parliament for a legal Diploma of Membership of the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects, it being made compulsory that after (say) 1912 all Architects, 
before receiving this Diploma, must have passed through a definite course of Architectural 
Education in a recognised School. 

The Committee believe that in a short time if this were done the holding of such a 
Diploma would prove to be of professional value to all practising Architects. 

It is generally admitted by the advocates of the present draft Bill that the only 
chance of getting Parliamentary powers to carry out such a penalising proposal as the 
registration of the title of Architect would be ; (1) by placing the registration in the hands 
of a Board partly composed of members outside the Institute, though it is suggested that 
the Institute should be largely represented upon it ; and (2) by exempting from its operations 
all the members of the Institutions of Surveyors and Civil Engineers. It is also generally 
admitted that the standard for admission to such Registration would have to be a low one. 

The Committee believe that unless the profession can approach Parliament with 
approximate unanimity there is little chance, in the present state of public business in the 
House of Commons, of getting any contentious measure passed. 

The Committee therefore recommend that at present the Institute should confine 
itself to attempting to obtain Parliamentary recognition for its membership, an attempt 
which, they believe, Y^ould meet with very general support. Such State recognition would 
encourage Education and raise the qualifications of Architects, and would at the same 
time avoid the temporary necessity of granting a statutory title to unqualified men. 

The Committee recommend that the title of the Institute be changed to that of 
“ The Eoyal College of Architects,” and that a temporunj third class of professional 
members be established. 

As an Appendix to this Report the Committee submit an outline of suggestions to 
give effect to the recommendations herein contained. 

The Committee beg leave to state that this Report has been adopted by them 
unanimously at a meeting on the 20th March 1906, at which the following members were 
present : — 

Edwin T. Hall (Vice-President), Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary). 
in the Chair. E. A. Griming. 

R. S. Balfour. G. H. Oatley (Bristol). 

W. H. Atkin Berry. George Hubbard. 

A. W. Brewill (Nottingham). H. V. Lanchester. 

J. J. Burnet (Glasgow). A. N. Prentice. 

J. T. Cackett (Newcastle). G. H. Fellowes-Prynne. 

W. D. Caroe. John W. Simpson. 

T. E. Collcutt. John Slater. 

A. W. S. Cross. Leonard Stokes (Vice-President). 

E. Guy Dawber. C. Harrison Townsend. 

E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield). Paul Waterhouse. 

J. S. Gibson. Sir Aston Webb. 

W. J. Gilliland (Belfast). Edmund Woodthorpe. 
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The President, whose absence through illness was deeply regretted, together with 
Mr. H. T. Hare, Vice-President, and Mr. J. A. Gotch, who were unavoidably prevented 
frona attending, have desired their names to be added to those appearing. 

By order of the Eegistration Committee, 

‘20t7i March 1906. W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 

APPENDIX TO THE REPOPT. 

HEADS OE SCHEME EOE EAISING QUALIFICATION OF AECHITECTS. 

1. Eevise the Charter, and 

2. Submit a Bill to Parliament. 

CHAETEE EEVISION. 

{a) Change name to Eoyal College of Architects, and the affixes F.E.I.B.A. and A.E.I.B.A. 
to F.E.C.A. and A.E.C.A. 

{h) Substantive provision — In future Fellows to be elected 

(1) after 1906 from those who have passed the Associates’ Examination ; or 

(2) by Council in special cases. 

(c) To authorise the constitution of a scheme of education to be compulsory on all 
candidates coming up for examination after 1912. 

{d) Create new subscribing class of temporary duration, without the power of voting, to 
be called Licentiates (L.E.C.A.), at a low fee, to admit hona fide Architects who 
are not eligible for F. or A.E.C.A. 

All members of Allied or other Societies of Architects, found eligible by the 
Council of the E.C.A., to be admitted as Licentiates without election. Admission 
to class to be closed within a year after the passing of the Act. 

All to sign declaration and obligation as to Professional Conduct. 

(e) F., A., and L. to be defined as Professional Members. 

(/) Disciplinary powers to be increased with power of appeal. 

BILL TO PARLIAMENT. 

Declare it is in public interest that Employers should be enabled to distinguish 
between Architects recognised as qualified by a competent authority and those not so 
recognised. 

Enact 

(a) Following the precedent of the Law Society, the Eoyal College of Architects (already 
recognised by Parliament as authority for granting certificates required by 
District Surveyors before they can receive appointments) be empowered and 
required, by its Council, to institute and supervise Education and Examination 
of Architects for admission to the E.C.A. and to confer the titles F.E.C.A. and 
A.R.C.A. 

Confirming all such present titles. 

{b) Give statutory force to present Charters. 

(c) Legalise scale of charges, to be approved by Privy Council, for all Professional Members 

of E.C.A. 

(d) Municipalities and other Public Bodies acting in fiduciary position shall on the erection 

or alteration of buildings in cities or towns employ a Professional Member of 
the E.C.A. 

{N.B . — It is a question if clause {d) should be introduced, but it is likely to commend 
itself to Parliament, and it follows a policy long supported by the Council and by a large 
number of the members of the Institute. At the worst it could be stmck out of the Bill.) 
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MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING THE REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Registration Committee the President appointed 
in October last a Sub-Committee, consisting of the following : Sir William Emerson, Sir 
Aston Webb, Messrs. J. Slater and T. E. Collcutt on the one side, and Messrs. J. S. Gibson, 
A. W. S. Cross, W. H. Seth-Smith, and George Hubbard, on the other side, with the President 
as Chairman. Subsequently, owing to Sir Wm. Emerson's absence in India, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall was nominated by the President to take his place, and the President's selection was 
subsequently confirmed by the Registration Committee. 

At the first meeting of the Sub-Committee, on 25th October 1905, the following pro- 
cedure W’as agreed upon — viz. to summon twenty-four witnesses, comprising six metropolitan 
and six provincial architects in favour of registration, and a similar number of metropolitan 
and provincial architects holding the opposite view', the w’itnesses to be summoned to give 
their personal opinion on the question. 

The first meeting for the examination of witnesses was held on 22nd November, and 
eleven subsequent meetings were held, when the following twenty-four gentlemen were good 
enough to attend and express their opinions before the Committee. Those in favour were : 
Messrs. W. Gillbee Scott, H. A. Saul, Lew'is Solomon, Ellis Marsland (Hon. Secretary 
Society of Architects), H. W. Wills, F. R. Farrow, H. L. Goddard (Leicester), S. Perkins 
Pick (Leicester), H, Smith (Bristol), W. J. Gilliland (Belfast), J, W. Beaumont (Manchester), 
John Keppie (Glasgow) ; and against them Messrs. J. Macvicar Anderson, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Basil Chamj)neys, H. H. Statham, T. G. Jackson, E.A., 
C. Hadfield (Sheffield), Professor Capper (Manchester), J. J. Burnet (Glasgow), J. A. Gotch 
(Kettering), W. M. Fawcett (Cambridge), and Professor C. H. Reilly (Liverpool). 

A shorthand writer was present throughout the proceedings to place the evidence on 
record. 

The Sub-Committee then proceeded to consider its report to the Registration Com- 
mittee. The general effect of the evidence may be briefly summed up as follows : On 
the one hand it was strongly felt by the witnesses in favour of registration that the 
standard of architectural ability w'ould be raised by instituting compulsory training and 
examination ; and also it was thought that, in the interest alike of the public and the 
Profession, only those w ho had proved their competence by passing a qualifying examination 
should be legally entitled to call themselves architects. 

On the other side, there was an equally strong feeling that the measure proposed 
would have a tendency to lower the art of architecture, and that, as the test to be applied 
must in the opinion of many be a low one, there would inevitably be a tendency to register 
very poorly qualified men ; and that, though examinations might fairly test a man’s con- 
structive knowledge, they could not fix a standard in art. 

It seemed obvious that w'ith these strongly conflicting views there would be the greatest 
possible difficulty in obtaining parliamentary sanction to the measure proposed ; and the 
Sub-Committee, after due deliberation, therefore unanimously agreed to the terms of a 
Report, which was subsequently submitted to and approved at a well-attended meeting of 
the full Registration Committee held on the 20th inst. It was considered that, amongst 
the incidental advantages to be obtained by these proposals, and in addition to those 
mentioned in the Sub-Committee’s Report i«) it would ensure legal recognition of the 
Institute’s scale of charges; (h) it w'ould enable the Institute to deal more effectually 
with cases of dishonourable professional practice ; (r) and it w'ould be likely to meet with 
the fairly unanimous support of the whole body of the Institute. 
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9, Conduit Stbeet, London, W., 1 th April 1906. 

CHEONICLE. 

Architects’ Registration : Discussion on the Institute 
Committee’s Report and Recommendations. 

A Special General Meeting, summoned by the 
Council in accordance with By-law 60, was held 
on Tuesday, 3rd April, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. The objects of the Meet- 
ing, in the terms of the notice issued to members 
with the last number of the Jouenal, were as 
follows : — 

To receive formally the Draft Eegistration Bill 
printed in the Jouenal of the 22nd July 1905, and 
the accompanying Eeport and Eecommendations 
[see pp. 302-4J of the Eegistration Committee 
adopted at a Meeting on the 20th March 1906 when 
it was Eesolved to recommend the Eoyal Institute 
to adopt the Scheme outlined in the Eeport instead 
of the Draft Eegistration Bill already published. 

The notice paper further stated that the following 
Eesolutions would be proposed from the Chair ; — 

1. That the Eeport and Eecommendations of 
the Eegistration Committee dated 20th March 1906 
be adopted. 

2. That the Council be requested to take the 
necessary steps forthwith to apply to His Majesty 
the King for a Eevised or Supplemental Charter 
embodying the said Eeport and Eecommendations, 
and also as soon as possible to prepare and present 
a Bill to Parliament to give effect to the same. 

The Chaieman, in opening the meeting, referred 
to the continued illness of the President which 
prevented his being present. They much regretted 
his absence on account of the importance of the 
meeting, and no one regretted it more than he 
(Mr. Hall) did, because, unfortunately, at the 
President’s request, he was obliged to take the 
Chair, and he could not pretend to anything like 
the weight that the President would possess on 
such an occasion. In the circumstances, the 
Chairman continued, he would ask the kind con- 
sideration and generosity of the Meeting. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening 
the meeting as set out above, — 

The Chaievian went on to say that they would 


all admit the great importance of the business 
before them. First, he said, he would lay on the 
table the Bill which was published in the Journal 
of July 1905 for the Enrolment of Architects, and 
also the Eeport of the Eegistration Committee 
which was already in members’ hands, together 
with the Appendix and the Memorandum which 
accompanied it. He would also like to state that 
Mr. Middleton had given notice of a resolution in 
proper form, and that when the business imme- 
diately before the meeting had been disposed of, 
Mr. Middleton would have the opportunity of 
bringing his resolution forward. It would be right, 
he thought, to give a short outline of the history 
of the subject now before them. In January 
1904 the Institute appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the question of Eegistration. The Com- 
mittee consisted of the Council and the represen- 
tatives of the Allied Societies, and eventually other 
gentlemen from the country were appointed, so 
that it consisted really of the Council and an 
equal number of other members. This Com- 
mittee in due course appointed a sub- committee, 
which went energetically to work, and was en- 
gaged on a scheme when its labours were ren- 
dered of no avail by the election which took 
place in the summer of 1904, when an entirely 
new Council was appointed. This necessitated 
the reconstruction of the Committee, and this 
Committee started de novo. It appointed a sub- 
committee, which held many meetings ; and 
in the result the Committee brought forward a 
scheme in the form of a Draft Bill, which was 
published in the .Jouenal of July 1905. Just at 
that time a new election took place, when the 
personnel of the Council was again absolutely 
altered, and the reconstructed Committee pro- 
ceeded with the duty which still lay upon it. 
The Committee felt that it was due to its pre- 
decessor to give the most careful consideration to 
the work that had been done ; and further decided 
that it was not wise to rely upon the knowledge of 
its own members and their own views in reference 
to such a debatable matter, but that it would 
be desirable to take the view.s and opinions of 
representative men from all parts of the king- 
dom. A sub-committee was therefore appointed 
to do this, and on that sub-committee several 
gentlemen were placed who had been engaged in 
the preparation of the previous scheme submitted 
in the Draft Bill. The procedure on this sub- 
committee was as follows. Some twenty-four 
architects from all parts of the country, including 
Ireland, were asked to appear before the Com- 
mittee and give evidence, and each member of the 
sub-committee separately examined every witness 
that came forward. He thought every one would 
agree that no better course could have been 
adopted to obtain a proper elucidation of the 
very difficult questions before that body. He 
was perfectly sure that every one on that 
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sub-committee — he was speaking for all his col- 
leagues — was actuated by one sole object, viz. 
to get a wise and just decision on a very debatable 
point. The net result was that they came to 
certain conclusions, and those conclusions were 
submitted to the whole Committee. The members 
of the Committee having had before them the whole 
of the evidence taken by the sub-committee, came 
to a unanimous decision, which was before them 
to-day in the Committee’s Eeport, and they made 
the unanimous recommendation that the Institute 
should adopt the scheme outlined in that Report 
instead of the Draft Bill previously submitted. 
He would endeavour broadly to set out the objects 
of that scheme. First they desired to enable the 
public to distinguish between qualified and un- 
qualified architects. Secondly, as a means to 
this end it was thought desirable that the name of 
the Institute should be changed to that of “ The 
Royal College of Architects,” following the pre- 
cedents of other professions— as, for instance, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal 
College of Physicians. Thirdly, the object was to 
collect into the Royal Institute of British Architects 
all qualified architects, and then to apply to Parlia- 
ment in order to gi^■e them a legal diploma and 
le^al titles. When this had been brought about it 
was decided, and it was recommended, that in future 
admission should only be by a compulsory training 
upon lines to be settled by the Institute, and by 
compulsory examinations. When this was done, 
with all the accompanying publicity which of 
necessity would arise from it, it was felt that those 
who were outside, the unqualified men, might be 
left alone. People might go to them just as they 
now go to medical quacks, but in no other sense 
would they be, in the course of a few years, a 
factor that need be taken into account. The 
advantages of this scheme were generally felt to 
be that instead of giving titles to umiualified men, 
and so to that extent lowering the immediate 
prestige and status of the profession for a time, 
they could proceed at once on an upward course. 
With regard to the (jnestion of alteration of name, 
naturally many members felt a sentiment for 
the old title — The Royal Institute of British 
Architects. That was very natural and laudable; 
having lived under such a title they must all 
appreciate it. But if the keynote of the architec- 
tural profession was to be compulsory education, 
then the title of “ The Royal College of .\rchitects ” 
had this great advantage, that it connoted this 
difference, this educational change, in the Institute 
in the public mind. People were accustomed to 
think of the Royal College of Surgeons as an educa- 
tional body, and they would also come to think of the 
Royal College of Architects as an educational body. 
It was a dignified title, it was shorter than the 
present title, and it had the parallels he had before 
mentioned. As re.,uirds the temporary class it was 
proposed to add to the Institute, they must all 
appreciate the fact that the Committee was very 


jealous of interference with the rank and the dignity 
of the Fellows and Associates of the Institute. 
They all appreciated the energy and the abihty 
of those gentlemen who had through mitch labour 
passed the examinations of the Institute and taken 
their Associateship. Therefore, although they were 
desirous of drawing in all bona fide architects to 
the Institute, they could not think of giving them 
the position which had been earned by others only 
by great effort. They could not fail to recognise 
that there were a great many men outside the In- 
stitute, some of whom were eligible for Fellowship 
and others for the Associateship, if they passed 
the examinations. But there was a third class. 
There was the class of man who was honourable 
and upright and a bona fide architect, and who was 
entitled to their respect, although they could not 
offer him either the Fellowship or Associateship. 
But they must all agree that it was eminently 
desirable that they should identify those gentlemen 
with the interests they desired to further, and so 
the Committee suggested the creation of a tem- 
porary class, to be called “ Licentiates,” which was 
only intended to be open for twelve months after 
the passing of the proposed Act, when it would be 
closed ; and after that date no one should come in 
who had not passed through the examinations for 
the .\ssociateship or the educational course it was 
proposed to set before them. These three classes 
it was proposed should be called “ Professional 
Members.” A further object was that the discip- 
linary powers of the Royal College should be 
increased. Many witnesses, he regretted to say, 
had informed the sub-committee that dishonourable 
practices were not uncommon in different parts of 
the United Kingdom. Personally he was glad to 
say that he had never known in his life but one 
architect who had been guilty of dishonourable 
conduct, and it had been a revelation to him to hear 
of these dishonourable practices. At the same time 
they sympathised thoroughly with those w'ho had 
suffered thereby, and they had come to the conclusion 
that, assuming the evil did exist, the disciplinary 
powers of the Institute should be increased, and 
power should be got from Parliament to make it a 
real punishment to a man to be turned out for 
a dishonourable action. Further, they thought it 
desirable that the Institute Scale of Charges should 
be legalised, so that it might be pleaded in a Court 
of Law and there should be no answ’er to it. That 
was a perfectly reasonable and honourable thing. 
It followed the precedent of the Solicitors Act, and 
there was no reason why it should not be obtained. 
Lastly, they thought that in respect of public 
buildings it w'as desirable that endeavour should be 
made to obtain from Parliament a stipulation that 
public buildings should be designed and carried out 
only by qualified architects. There was a great 
awakening of interest in architecture among the 
public, and it w'as felt that they might legitimately 
hold out the hope that members of municipalities 
having a pride in their cities would desire that 
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none but qualified men should be employed to 
carry out the designs for municipal buildings. He 
had now laid down the general outlines on which 
the Committee had framed their Report, and he 
could not but think that they were reasonable 
lines, and that they must commend themselves 
to the Institute because they all had but one 
object — viz. the honourable progress of the pro- 
fession to which they owed so much, and of which 
they were all so proud. They hoped that if this 
project were carried through it would meet with 
the general support of all right-thinking men in 
the country. There had been some suspicion of 
disunion among the profession, but the new 
proposals would, he believed, tend to unity, and he 
earnestly asked them on behalf of the Registration 
Committee to approve the scheme. It was the 
natural evolution — not revolution — of the Insti- 
tute ; and it would tend to raise their status — if 
that were a right word to use — it would tend, at all 
events, to raise them in the public estimation, and 
would show that every man who practised archi- 
tecture was actuated by an honourable desire to do 
that which was right and best for the profession 
he practised. The Chairman then moved the first 
resolution — viz. “ That the Report and recommen- 
dations of the Registration Committee dated 
20th March 1906 be adopted.” 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Past President, said he 
could not help hoping, and very sincerely hoping, 
that they were going to be unanimous about the 
matter before them. He hoped that they would 
show a determined and decided unanimity, and 
carry it through. The Institute had appointed 
a Committee to consider the question, and for 
two years they had been considering it, spending 
time which was of the utmost value to every 
member of that Committee, and they had in the 
result arrived at the unanimous Report submitted 
to the present Meeting. He hoped that the Insti- 
tute, after appointing the Committee which had 
given so much time and labour to the work, would 
loyally support them, and adopt their Report and 
recommendations. The Chairman had so ably 
and so fully placed before the Meeting all the 
details of what was proposed, that he himself 
would detain them for but a very few minutes. 
He should like to say that the evidence taken 
by the Committee had been printed, and he 
had some hopes that it might have been in their 
hands, so that they could see the arguments for 
and against registration that had been put for- 
ward by the witnesses. They would, however, 
understand that in matters of this sort a man 
would say confidentially to a committee what he 
might not altogether wish to publish ; and although 
he hoped that at some time, at any rate, a precis 
of what had been stated would be at the disposal 
of members, it was obvious at the moment that 
was not possible. If they could see the evidence, 
he was quite sure they would see how much there 
was to be said on both sides of the question. The 


Committee came to consider their report with 
that feeling, and all the members of the Com- 
mittee were very much impressed with how much 
could be said on both sides. He would not 
attempt now to meet any objections which might 
be raised ; he hoped there were none — at any 
rate, he personally had not heard of any serious 
objections. He was very pleased, when the 
Registration Committee met, that there were 
practically no objections, and that they seemed to 
think that the sub-committee had suggested a 
means by which a step might be taken that many 
wished for. Some would, of course, think that 
the Committee had not gone far enough. Others 
would think that they had gone too far. He could 
only say that he hoped both sides would agree 
that, for once in a way, they could not each get 
exactly what they wanted. He did not know 
whether any of those present had ever been able to 
do this — he (the speaker) never had — and he did 
not suppose any mortal man could propose a 
scheme which would suit everybody. In this they 
had, at any rate, met as nearly as they could the 
views of both sides — very strong views, very de- 
termined views, and views which they did not 
ignore at all — but as men of reason they had 
endeavoured to select that which would meet as 
far as possible the general wish, and to secure 
what they were so anxious to obtain — viz. more 
unanimity among the profession. If members 
could see their way to adopt this they would be 
doing a great good to the Institute. They would 
relieve the profession from a very tedious and 
irritating discussion which had gone on for years. 
They would put the means of education for their 
young men on a much sounder basis, and they 
would also put the Institute on a sounder basis. 
If they obtained the statutory powers proposed, 
they would, as the Chairman had said, be in a better 
position before the world. He did not attach so 
very much importance to that, but he did attach 
importance to their finding themselves united over 
the matter, and being able to give their efforts 
towards the advancement of architecture, which he 
believed, by setthng this question, they should do. 
One further point he would refer to. It was stated 
in the Report that the standard of compulsory 
registration would have to be a very low one. 
Some had asked. How did they know that ? They 
knew it partly by the evidence given before the 
Committee. A very distinguished architect in his 
evidence said he felt sure that no examiner, if he 
found a candidate good in certain points, would 
dare to refuse him the right to practise as an 
architect because he did not like his design. 
Another witness, an extremely interesting witness. 
Professor Capper of Manchester — he was glad to 
see him present among them that evening — who 
was in Quebec when registration was started 
there, and who was in that country and took an 
active part in educational work for several years 
after registration had been in vogue, had given his 
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opinion that the qualification must be a low one, 
that when they were examining men for the right of 
earning their bread and butter no human examiner 
could be got to fix a very high standard on the art 
side when he knew that the men’s living depended 
on it. He mentioned that as the ground and reason 
for putting in the Eeport that the standard for 
admission would have to be a low one. In con- 
clusion he could only repeat that they were met 
there with an opportunity of bringing this question 
to a close, or at all events of carrying it a step 
further — of giving powers which architects had 
never had before. If their proposals were accepted, 
the Council, he was sure, would take the best care 
to carry the scheme through as quickly as pos- 
sible. If they were refused, they should all be in 
the mill again : no advance would be made, and 
many of them would feel disheartened and unable 
in the future to take further part in the controversy. 
At present, they were all willing, whatever feeling 
they had, to do their best to carry the scheme 
through and see how it worked. He believed it 
would work, and that it would work for the good 
of architecture and for the good of architects. He 
hoped most sincerely that the Meeting would take 
that view, and that they would support their 
Committee in the recommendations they had 
made. 

Mr. -J. 8 . Gibson [F.] said he should like to 
corroborate what 8ir Aston Webb had said, and 
also to state that they were indebted to the Chair- 
man for the lucid and clear way in which the 
Eeport of the Eegistration Committee had been 
explained to the Meeting. As a member, he might 
say, of all the Eegistration Committees, and having 
spent a considerable amount of time in trying to 
obtain information on this much-debated subject, 
he should like just to say a few words on one 
aspect of it which had not been touched upon that 
evening. In the first place, it was evident to 
every one who had taken an interest in the subject, 
that it had been very prominently brought before 
the Institute by reason of the expression of opinion 
of many of the provincial and .\llied Societies, the 
members of those Allied Societies and provincial 
practising architects generally. During his wan- 
derings up and down the country and from his 
knowledge and acquaintanceship with men prac- 
tising in various provincial towns, it had been 
impressed upon him that there was a feeling 
among provincial architects that the Institute was 
very largely concerned with the welfare of its 
London members ; and unfortunately there was 
among a considerable number of them a feehng 
that perhaps the Institute might do more as a 
body for the benefit of members who were not able 
to come to London and take part in the meetings, 
and to whom, by reason of their geographical 
situation, the advantages of the Institute were in a 
great measure denied. This feeling was a per- 
fectly legitimate one, and this question of regis- 
tration was, he thought, largely the outcome of 


this feeling ; that there had been among the pro- 
vincial practising architects an idea that through 
registration or some such scheme their position 
would be improved, and that the Institute, as the 
chief architectural body of the country, would be 
helping them in the many little diificulties that 
beset their practice in towns, and to which, per- 
haps, London architects were not quite so sub- 
ject. Perhaps the institution of this original 
Eegistration Committee might have been largely 
due to a feeling of that kind. But, whatever may 
have been the origin of it, there tvas no doubt that 
the work done by the Eegistration Committee 
in drafting the Bill published last July and the 
Eeport which accompanied it — the work then done 
was done with the knowledge and the experi- 
ence based on the evidence which that Com- 
mittee was enabled to get very largely from 
representative provincial men, for upon that Com- 
mittee there were practically equal numbers of 
London architects and provincial architects. It 
seemed at the time that the Draft Bill embodied, 
as far as they were able to judge, the method of 
procedure which would be the most efficient in 
giving to the architectural profession the status in 
the eyes of the law which it bad not hitherto 
possessed. But since that time and since the 
institution of the reconstructed Eegistration Com- 
mittee — the sub-committee more particularly, con- 
sisting of the President as Chairman, four anti- 
registrationists, and four registrationists — they 
had obtained in a more concrete and a more lucid 
form a really valuable expression of opinion from 
representative men, He was quite certain that he 
spoke not only for his colleagues on the registration 
side but for the others when he said that it had 
been borne in upon them that the most important 
thing was to get such a measure through Parha- 
ment as would not only give the Institute, but give 
the whole profession of architecture an impetus, 
and that the only means of doing so was by pre- 
senting a united front ; and that was absolutely 
impossible under the previous Eegistration Draft 
Bill. They were impressed with the fact that 
they could not go to Parliament with that Draft 
Eegistration Bill, or even embody all the principles 
which were in that Bill, with any chance of taking 
with them the good feeling, the co-operation and 
help which they had a right to expect, and which 
they desired to have, from those more distin- 
guished members who had enabled the Institute 
and the architectural profession as a whole to 
occupy in the eyes of the Government and of all 
responsible persons the position it now held. 
M ith that object in view the w'hole of their 
energies had been bent on devising a scheme 
which would give the registrationists probably as 
much as they dared hope for, and finding in 
the anti-registrationists a spirit of magnanimity 
which would enable them to give them a little 
more, at any rate to frame a proposal which he 
thought embodied in the main the whole of the 
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necessary principles which might be — and would 
be if they were unanimous — passed by the Govern- 
ment, and which undoubtedly would help to place 
the architectural profession in a far better position 
than it had ever held before. His own view of 
the matter was, that with the institution of an 
efficient and thoroughly well-thought-out scheme 
of education they would attract better men, they 
would get better results, and by-and-by they would 
make better architects. By the institution of a 
compulsory examination they would put before 
the younger men the seriousness of really putting 
their hearts and minds into their work with the 
view of becoming members of a great and, he 
hoped, a noble profession. Also, as a very con- 
siderable asset from the point of view of practical 
politics, he thought that if they were enabled to 
legalise their Scale of Charges they should be in 
a position they had never occupied before. It 
would not be possible now to sneer at their 
charges, and they would occupy, at any rate in 
the State, a definite position where they could 
not be easily assailed. Further than this, he 
might point out that if this whole scheme were 
carried through— and he thought with Sir Aston 
Webb that all the members of the Institute, all 
the men who had worked hard to make the Insti- 
tute what it was, and who had been members of 
the Council, and Presidents, and Past-Presidents, 
were all willing and ready to carry it through, 
and personally he hoped that they would be 
unanimous in carrying it through : if this 
scheme were carried through, the result would 
be that they would have taken a great step 
in the right direction, and nothing which was 
done, nothing w'hich might be done if the Bill was 
passed, would preclude any further steps being 
taken in the future which these architects might 
decide for themselves. The way was open. Diffi- 
culties would be very much less than they were ; 
two or three almost insuperable difficulties would 
be entirely removed in twenty years’ time. The 
result would be that they would probably have 
done the rough spade work, and could leave it to 
those who came afterwards to finish what had 
been begun. — The speaker concluded by seconding 
the motion before the Meeting. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [.I.] rising with the 
intention of proposing an amendment. 

The Chairman said he would first read to 
the Meeting a communication they had received 
from Mr. Middleton, in which he stated that he 
should move the following amendment to the 
adoption of the Report, viz. “ That this Institute, 
having considered the Report of the Registration 
Committee and the Appendix and Memorandum 
attached thereto, is in favour of the general prin- 
ciple of the statutory qualification of architects.” 
Continuing, the Chairman said he had carefully 
considered this proposition. It w'as not, however, 
an amendment — it was a separate resolution 
which might be put after the one before the 


Meeting had been dealt with ; but it was comple- 
mentary to and practically approved the scheme 
which the Registration Cjinmittee had laid before 
the Institute. 

Mr. Middleton : I have put it on the Agenda 
paper to prevent any over-precipitancy on the part 
of the Institute. 

The Ch.aieman : You can speak to the re- 
solution which is before the Meeting, but you 
must please not treat this as an amendment to it, 
nor speak of it as an amendment. You can deal with 
this presently as a separate resolution, if you like, 
later on ; but I cannot accept it as an amendment 
to the present resolution. 

Mr. Middleton, submitting to the Chairman’s 
ruling, went on to read the resolution passed in 
•lanuary 1904 appointing the Registration Com- 
mittee, viz. “ That a Committee, consisting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and representatives of the Allied Societies, be ap- 
pointed to consider the principle of registration and 
to report thereon to a Special General Meeting.” 
It was, he said, the question of the principle 
only which was referred to that Committee. 
They were given no mandate to prepare a Bill ; 
they were given no mandate to prepare a scheme. 
That Committee reported on the principle [ice 
•Journal 2‘2nd .July 190-5, p. 5S,j] to the effect 
that they considered that “satisfactory training, 
education, and examination can only be secured 
by means of the statutory qualification of archi- 
tects. And, further, the present system of 
obligatory examination having proved of great 
advantage to the Institute and the profession 
an extension of this system by making it com- 
pulsory on all intending architects would still 
further improve their status.” So far the Com- 
mittee was entirely within its scope. It had, how'- 
ever, prepared a Bill, and whether that Bill were 
a right one or a wrong one he had held all 
the way through that the Committee had no 
right to do so. It was good work insomuch as 
it showed that a Bill was possible ; but even that 
had already been proved. Then the Committee 
was changed at the last election of the Council, 
and it did the very wisest thing that could have 
been done ; it appointed a committee to take evi- 
dence and carefully W'eigh that evidence. \Yhat 
they had heard had assured them all that the Com- 
mittee had done its work exceedingly carefully, 
exceedingly wisely, and exceedingly thoroughly, 
and that although it consisted of strong jiartisans 
on both sides, they had acted in a non-partisan 
spirit. They had very conflicting views put before 
them, and they had in their ilemorandum given a 
synopsis of those views, and had done so very 
rightly. But he contended that they had gone 
further than they had a right to do under the Re- 
ference to the Committee. They had drawn up a 
scheme. It might be a good hchemc or it might 
not. The hope had been expressed that it would 
meet with unanimous support. In bringing for- 
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ward the amendment as he proposed, he hoped to 
have got it passed, and then the Council would 
have been still free to proceed point by point with 
their scheme as they felt it convenient. The 
Chairman, however, had ruled that he would be 
out of order in doing that. He should like to go 
through the Eeport to show that it did contain a 
large number of contentious points, which it would 
be a very serious matter for them to adopt in toto 
at one sitting straight away. He did not say that 
they might not be right, and that upon further and 
more mature consideration they might not agree 
with the great majority and possibly with all ; but 
there were many contentious points in the scheme 
which required this further consideration. First, 
he supposed that just a word had slipped in, per- 
haps inadvertently — that it should be compulsory 
in, say, 1912 that all architects must have passed 
through a definite course of architectural educa- 
tion in a recognised school. Did they wish to 
throw over that principle of articleship which had 
made English architecture? Did they mean to 
insist that every man after going through his 
articles should go through a school, whether he 
was living in some little country town where it 
was very difficult to obtain such training, or not ? 
He considered that this was a contentious point. 
The next point he would draw attention to Sir 
Aston Webb had referred to already, viz. that it 
was admitted that the standard for admission to 
registration would have to be a low one ; that 
there would have to bo a low examination neces- 
sarily for admission to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. This, whether it be a ilegis- 
tration Bill which was passed, or whether it be the 
Bill which was foreshadowed in the present Eeport, 
was above everything an educational measure. He 
had had as an architectural tutor something over 
twenty years’ experience, and during all that time 
he could say that ho had met tery few young men 
who had not the a!)ility necessary to enable them 
to reach a satisfactory standard. He had met 
a great number who, finding that the Institute 
examinations or other examinations were a little 
bit difficult, possessing the iJower, possessing the 
ability to qualify for them, had funked them, 
thrown up the sponge- - not thrown up architec- 
ture, but had gone back into the provinces to 
practise on a very much lower standard than they 
could have pi-actised if it liad been compulsory for 
them to have jMssed a proper examination. That, 
he thought, was another slightly contentious 
point. Then, again ; “• That this Institute should 
be called the Eoyal College of Architects.” He 
saw no great objection to that ; there might be 
good reasons in favour ot it. There was, however, 
a sentimental objection on the part of many, and 
he thought it had been echoed that evening, and 
constituted another highly contentious point 
which ought to lie threshed out at greater 
length. They ought not to adopt all these con- 
tentious points at one sitting. Further, under 


the head of “Charter Eetision,” “that in future 
Fellows shall be elected by the Council in special 
cases,” he was one of those who greatly deplored 
what happened a month ago ; but in face of it, 
could they say that it was non-contentious to give 
the Council power immediately to elect to Fellow- 
sliip in special cases ? He thought that a dis- 
tinctly contentious point. 

The Chaieiiax ; That is in the present Charter. 

Mr. Middletox, continuing, said that under {d) 
in the Appendix it was proposed to form a huge 
class of Licentiates who would be without the power 
of voting — “ to admit bona fide architects who are 
not eligible for Fellowship or Associateship.” That, 
again, seemed a highly contentious matter. It 
seemed like going back to the old Associate class of 
over thirty years ago ; an excessively retrograde 
step. It was a class wEicb he as a comparatively 
young man could hardly remember as being in 
existence, but he could remember that there were 
a considerable number who had not passed examina- 
tions who were Associates in his earlier years. He 
remembered the class was not thought much of, 
and they had to alter that. He should not hke 
to see a reversion to the old state of things. 
As to admission to it, he thought they would 
have to consult those who wished to be ad- 
mitted. At the present time they would find 
that there were not very many who would care to 
join the Institute in a lower rank than the Asso- 
ciates, without power to vote ; those who were of 
any standing at all — the very men one would like 
to draw into the Institute — would not thereby be 
drawn. Some other means might be found, but 
these were highly contentious points which would 
require a good deal more careful consideration by 
the whole Institute before they adopted them. 
They were, of course, all in agreement as to the 
necessity for additional disciplinary powers either 
by the Institute or by some other way, especially 
after what the Chairman had said. Another highly 
contentious point was as to the Scale of Charges. 
He was not at all sure himself as to the advisa- 
bility of legalising a Scale of Charges, and he had 
very strong reasons to suspect that there would 
not be the slightest chance of getting parliamen- 
tary sanction to it. It was given to solicitors a 
very long -while ago, and had not been given to any 
other profession since. It was refused to the 
doctors. It had been refused to every other body. 
Architects at any rate had no taxing-masters. 
This again -was an exceedingly contentious point. 
He therefore w’oidd object to the adoption of the 
Eeport in toto, although he w'as entirely in favour 
of its general principle. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews [F.] said he would 
go back a few years in the work of the Institute, 
and certainly the present w'as a case of history 
repeating itself. As regards the diploma mentioned 
in the Eeport, those of them who could recall 
forty years ago W'ould remember the discussions 
which then took place. At that time, when there 
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was a talk about applying to Parliament for a 
diploma, he said that it was perfectly certain there 
was no chance of getting one until something had 
been done by the Institute itself. He then pro- 
posed that admission to the Institute should be by 
examination, which was carried ; and he thought 
they had every reason to be satisfied with the 
results which had taken place between that time 
and this. In addition to this, the present Chair- 
man (Mr. Hall), with others, took a great deal of 
interest — he thought it was in the year 1886 — in 
the question of registration, or federation as it was 
then called ; and their old deceased friend, Mr. 
Pink, took a great deal of trouble in reference to 
it, and certain suggestions were made and pub- 
lished by the Institute. He had the Paper now 
before him, and amongst other opinions then 
printed was one from Mr. Edwin T. Hall, to which 
he should like to call attention. After dealing 
with the Fellowship and Associateship of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Hall suggested “ A new class to be 
created in the Eoyal Institute of British Architects, 
to be called ‘ Members.’ Use affix M.E.I.B.A. 
Qualifications : — At least twenty-five years of age, 
eight years in profession, three of which either as 
{a) Principal or (b) Surveyor to Guild or Public 
Company, or (c) Chief of Governmental or Muni- 
cipal Department having charge of buildings or 
works, or administration of technical provision of 
Statutes. After . . . years class to be closed, 
except to Associates of Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects.” He, the speaker, ventured to take 
practically the same view. He suggested the fol- 
lowing : “ If it be found that there is any con- 
siderable number of such persons, a new class 
might be established, to be called Subscribing 
Members, who should comply vith the existing 
By-laws as to membership, and be recommended 
by responsible persons, not necessarily Fellows of 
the Eoyal Institute of British Architects, but in 
all cases approved by the Council. To pay a sub- 
scription of 21.S. per annum, entitling them to a 
copy of the publications, and, if resident beyond 
twelve iiiiles from London, to attend the ordinary 
meetings. This class to have no vote, and their 
membership to give them no professional status. 
I look upon this class as a temporary one for the 
sake of attaching as many architects as possible, 
for I believe those who could qualify for Fellows 
would be induced to do so, and, to the younger 
men, it would prove an incentive to them to pass 
the examination and obtain their Associateship, 
and in so doing have the effect of drawing archi- 
tects up to the Institute rather than drawing the 
Institute doivn to them.” After all this number of 
years those views had been practically carried out. 
So far, he quite agreed with the suggestions of 
the report now before them. There were two or 
three points to which he should like to call atten- 
tion ; one the last speaker had just referred to, on 
which he thought they ought to have more direc- 
tion. That is, that before receiving the diploma 


they must pass through a definite course of educa- 
tion in a recognised school. That seemed to be 
ambiguous and exceedingly vague, and he thought 
they ought to understand what its meaning was, 
whether, if there was to be a change in the Insti- 
tute, it was simply to be an educating or examin- 
ing body or w'hether it was to be the representative 
of the profession. If the former, he took it that 
the objects would be to establish a course of in- 
struction and to grant diplomas, which, to his 
mind, was quite outside the rrsages and the usual 
work of the Institute. Then, he would also ask, 
whether it was intended to supersede pupilage? 
That was a matter upon which they should have 
very definite particulars ; it would give rise, he 
thought, to a great difi'erence of opinion, and 
probably objection. Coming to the suggestion of 
changing the name to “ The Eoyal College of 
Architects,” he supposed he was one of those who 
had respect for ancient institutions. The Institute 
had now been in existence for a great many years. 
It was well established ; it was known perfectly as 
the Eoyal Institute of British Architects, and he 
confessed that, in his opinion, it would be going 
back if they changed their name. He did not see 
what they were going to gain by it. There were 
the Eoyal College of Surgeons and the Eoyal 
College of Physicians, and he believed also the 
Eoyal College of Organists. Those, he believed, 
w'ere the only colleges in all the professions. On 
the other side, they had the Law Society, the 
Institute of Actuaries, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and two or three other societies 
practically on the same lines as their own Insti- 
tute ; why they should seek to differ from them he 
dill not know. He thought that they could carry 
out what they proposed perfectly well without 
altering the name. It was one thing to be a 
member of a college, and another thing to be a 
member of a professional society. He ho2)ed that 
the suggestion to change the name would not be 
adhered to. Having regard to the great difference 
of opinion there had been over this matter, and 
the vast amount of time and consideration given 
to it for forty years, he was glad to see that, not- 
withstanding those differences of opinion, those 
gentlemen who had signed the Eeqiort had come 
to a unanimous decision. He ho2)ed that, with 
certain alterations, the Eeport would be carried. 
At the same time, he quite agreed with Mr. 
Middleton that they ought not to be asked to carry 
it as a whole at that meeting. They would ado2tt 
the general principles, but he thought there were 
some details which they ought further to consider 
and to thresh out thoroughly. 

Sir Astox Webb, E.A., said he had just asked 
the Chairman’s permission to make a proposal. 
There was a little misunderstanding, he thought. 
He was sure that the Eegistration Committee did 
not, for a moment, ask the Meeting to accept this 
Eeport absolutely as it stood. It must, of course, 
be threshed out by the Council. The Committee’s 
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instructions were to report direct to a General 
Meeting, and it had not, therefore, been considered 
by the Council. He wished to suggest that the 
resolution which had been moved should read as 
follows : “ That the general principles of the Report 
and Recommendations of the Registration Com- 
mittee, dated 20th March 190G, be adopted, and the 
details referred to the Council for further con- 
sideration and report to the General Body.” He 
hoped that would meet Mr. Middleton’s view also. 

Mr. Middleton signified assent. 

A Membbh ; I should like to ask whether in the 
details is included the title of the Institute ? 

The Chaiejian : Yes. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith asked if, when this 
was referred to the Council, it would be possible 
for every member of the Council to be furnished 
with details in order that they might themselves 
arrive at an indejiendent view of the matter. 
Although he was quite aware from what Sir Aston 
Webb had said that there might be some difficulty 
in publishing the whole of the evidence, it might 
be left to the discretion of the Council to furnish 
every member with a summai’y at least. 

The Chairman said he should have to con- 
sult the Council. He had no doubt that the 
Council, when drafting this scheme as it was to 
come forward, would submit it to the Institute in 
order that members might see what was proposed. 
There was no intention of forcing anything through 
at the present meeting which was not the general 
wish of the Institute. It was simply in order to 
get unity that they were making their suggestions. 

Mr. George HoimAED, F.S..\. [F.], in second- 
ing the resolution in the form suggested by 
Sir Aston Webb, said he did so with pleasure, 
because he had sat on the Committee with Sir 
Aston through a good many weeks, and they had 
examined with their colleagues a great number of 
witnesses. For something like two years the In- 
stitute had been like a house divided against itself, 
and it seemed that at last a time was coining when 
they should be unanimous and joined togetber again. 
The resolution as put by Sir Aston Webl) was one 
which he thought would meet with the approval 
of the whole boily. and he hoped sincerely that it 
would be unanimously passed. 

The Chaikman, in reply to a member, stated 
that all details of the ultimate scheme should be 
brought before the fieneral Body, so that they 
might have an opportunity of discus.sing it. This 
was the initial stage, and they were only seeking 
authority to deal with it. 

Mr. A. II. Kersey 'F/ asked if during the con- 
sideration of the matter by the Committee they 
had considered the advisability of including a 
clause in the Bill providing for securing the copy- 
rio-ht of Architects’ draiving.s and buildings. If 
not, should he be in order in putting a proposition 
before the Meeting suggesting that that should be 
done ? 

The Chaikman said the point had not been 


considered. The best course would be for Mr. 
Kersey to send his suggestion to the Council. 

Mr. Kersey said he mentioned the matter 
because at the present time the question of the 
ownership of drawings had been referred to the 
Practice Committee with a view of altering the 
Scale of Charges. The Committee had discussed 
the question, and he thought that recommendation 
might come from the Committee ; or he should be 
pleased to send it in on his own behalf. The 
Scale of Charges had been referred to the Practice 
Committee particularly with regard to the ques- 
tion of the ownership of drawings as affected by a 
recent case, and it was borne in upon them that 
the shortest way out of the difficulty would be to 
get statutory power to vest the ownership of the 
drawings of buildings in the architects, as was the 
practice on the Continent. 

The Chairman ; Copyright is a big question. 
We had better deal -with that later on. 

Mr. Kersey : After ive have got this Bill ? 

The Chairman : If you will make that sug- 
gestion to the Council, they will be able to consider 
whether it is possible to incorporate it in the 
Bill. 

Mr. H. H. Statham [F’.] pointed out that archi- 
tectural copyright and ownership of drawings were 
perfectly distinct questions and stood on a different 
basis. If the two were linked together, both might 
be lost. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [.I.] asked what 
was to be the method of procedure. It was 
suggested that the Institute should confine itself 
to atteinpiting to obtain parliamentary recognition 
for it.s membership. How was that to be done 
without bringing a Bill before Parliament? 

The Chairm.an : I am not aware that it can be 
done without bringing in a Bill to Parliament. 
That is the subject of the second resolution to be 
moved presently. 

Mr. Langston, continuing, said he had an 
amendment to projiose with reference to the 
proposal on 3, that after 1906 “ the 

Fellows shall be elected from those who have 
passed the Associates’ examination.” He sup- 
posed they did not wish to make that a punitive 
measure, and to exclude those who were elected 
Associate.s before the examination was instituted, 
because that would countermand the resolution 
passed in .Tune 1904, that they should be elected 
from the ranks of Associates, as well as from those 
who had passed the Associates’ examination. He 
wished that put as an amendment to the Report. 

The Chairman .said that was certainly the 
intention, and he would accept the amendment on 
behalf of the Council, so that the passage should 
read ; Those who are Associates, or who shall 
have passed the Associates’ examination.” 

The resolution was then put from the Chair 
and carried unanimously in the following form : 
“That the general principles of the Report and 
Recommendations of the Registration Committee 
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dated the 20th March 1906 be adopted, and the 
details referred to the Council for farther consider- 
ation and report to the General Body.” 

Mr. Geoege Hubbaed moved the second reso- 
lution, with such alterations as the Chairman 
proposed should be made in consequence of the 
amended form of the first resolution, viz., “ That 
the Council be requested to take the necessary 
steps, when the scheme in accordance with the first 
Eesolution has been perfected and approved by the 
General Bcdy, to apply to His Majesty the King 
for a Eevised or Supplemental Charter embodying 
the principles of the said Eeport and Eecommen- 
dations, and to prepare and present a Bill.” 

Mr. Douglass Mathews : Is not this prema- 
ture ? Ought not we to get the details first ? It 
is quite possible to move this afterwards. 

The Chaiejian said he thought it would be 
desirable to put the resolution, because the Council 
would then have before them a clear scheme to 
which they had to give effect. The matter would 
doubtless be referred to a committee ; a complete 
scheme dealing with the Charter and Draft Bill 
would be drawn up and submitted to the General 
Body. If approved, it could then go forward ; but 
it would be much better that the Meeting should 
give the line of direction now. 

Mr. Hceace T. Bonner [.I.J : May I add the 
word “forthwith ” ? 

The Chairman : I think you may take it from 
me that no time will be lost. We are all mcst 
desirous to get it off our minds. 

Mr. Hubbard objected to the word “forthwith” 
going in. This was far too important a question 
to be in any way rushed. It required, what he was 
sure it would receive, the serious deliberation of 
the Council, and he should be sorry to feel that 
they were unduly pressing it upon them. 

Mr. Maukice B. Adams [-F.] seconded the 
resolution. It appeared to him, he said, that it 
would be very desirable, inasmuch as tie proposals 
which had been agreed upon would take some time 
to carry inti effect, if they could in any way 
farther this educational scheme which was fore- 
shadowed by what occurred to him to constitute 
the most admirable Eeport of the Registration 
Committee. There were so many young men in 
the country who ought to be, if they could possibly 
get at them, brought forward in some such way 
that would enable them to be prepared to take up 
the advantages they were endeavouring to arrange. 
It was a deplorable fact that so many pupils went 
to practitioners who were in no way qualified to 
undertake the responsibility of training them. 
He felt very keenly about this question of educa- 
tion, and he had done his best to further it. He 
entirely agreed with what appeared to be suggested 
by this reference to a “ recognised school.” He 
admitted that the reference was somewhat am- 
biguous, but to declare that every student should 
go through a recognised school was rather a tall 
order. Still he felt sure that that was the proper 


course for them to adopt. Mr. Middleton had 
alluded to the difficulty of young men in some of 
the smaller towns becoming qualified architects. 
He thought, how'ever, that they must accept that 
difficulty. When men wished to be surgeons or 
lawyers they had to get out of their little towns 
and attend colleges or walk the hospitals. He 
wanted the Institute in some way to foreshadow 
to the public a definite method by which better 
training could be had even if for the present they 
could not organise these recognised schools 
throughout the country (as he hoped they might 
be able to do, following what had been done in 
Tufton Street and in Liverpool, and in other large 
centres). The Education Committee might in 
some way bring about a reformation in this regard, 
which would be an advantage. Young men some- 
times wanting positions as improvers had been 
wasting their time in a most deplorable way in 
some little place, or with some little man. It was 
a very serious question, and one which they ought 
to face if they possibly could. He thought Sir 
Aston Webb’s proposal a most admirable one. 

Mr. C. H. Beodie iE.] said that as the Meeting 
had been asked to give a direction to the Council 
he would suggest that an alteration of title was 
certainly desirable. It might take the form of 
leaving out one, if not two, of the letters affixed to 
their names ; to have to interpret to a client the 
meaning of the present letters took up a great 
deal too much time. 

No further observations being offered, the resolu- 
tion was put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said he should like to express on 
behalf of the Registration Committee their grati- 
tude to the Meeting for the kindly way in which 
they had received their Eeport. All the criticisms 
given were valuable and would be carefully con- 
sidered by the Council. It had been the greatest 
pleasure to him to have occupied the Chair at a 
unanimous Meeting on so thorny a subject. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne [F’.] said he 
thought a most hearty vote of thanks ought to be 
proposed to the Sub-Committee, who had gone 
into this matter so thoroughly. That the work 
had been thorough and well done was shown by 
their having brought before a Meeting of this 
kind a document which could be carried, as it had 
been, unaniinou.sly at that meeting. In reading 
it one could see that the amount of trouble and 
thought involved in it had been very great. It 
was evident that the so-called registrationists 
must have really tried their utmost to come into 
line, as indeed had those who opposed registration, 
as to make a happy ground on which the General 
Body might meet. He considered that this was 
one cf the happiest nights of the Institute. The 
proposals had been brought before them and passed 
unanimou-sly in this way, and they ought to pass 
a most hearty vote of thanks to the Sub Committee 
w'ho had taken so much trouble and pains, and 
who had brought about such a good result. 

u u 
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Mr. Middleton seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Chaiuman said that, as a member of the 
Sub-Committee, he thanked the Meeting very 
heartily, and he was sure that the vote which had 
been passed would be deeply apjireciated by his 
colleagues. 


EXAMINATION AND DIPLOMA. 

Having hoped to say a few words at the Special 
Meeting called to receive the Eeport of the Regis- 
tration Committee, but finding it impossible to 
put off important engagements made before the 
meeting was arranged for, I take occasion to make 
a brief contribution to the .Jocknal upon a question 
of such momentous interest to the future of archi- 
tects and architecture. 

It seems an inevitaljle preface to express gratifi- 
cation that a middle path has been found along 
which those who seemed the most divergent 
opponents are able to walk arm in arm, and along 
which I look forward to hearing they walked last 
night. And whatever points ha\e been given away 
by one side or the other, the purchase of unanimity 
and peace was indeed worth much sacrifice. 

There can be no doubt that the evidence taken 
presented features of great interest, and was of 
great advantage in assisting the Committee to 
reach its conclusion. It is no breach of privilege 
to refer specially to one point upon which both 
sides were apparently agreed, and that is the 
abstract value of e.samination as a test of efficiency 
for those entering the profession. 

Herein it seemed to me that we, as a profession, 
are, in idea, if not in actual fact, marching behind 
the times ; and I desire specially to emphasise the 
point that we have assumed the cloak of examina- 
tion and tied it tightly round us just at the time 
when older associations, having learnt its inade- 
quacy, if not futility, by lengthened experience, are 
endeavouring to throw it off'. 

The chief argument which has been adduced 
over and over again in favour of compulsory 
registration is that it will, through the medium 
of examination, secure efficient education. Now 
I believe that there never was a greater fallacy, 
and that the advocates of such a test are blind 
to what true education is or means. I happen to 
have before me the quite recent Report of the 
Syndicate upon the Study of Greek at Cambridge, 
and can illustrate my point from it. The Syndi- 
cate express the belief that, for the surer attain- 
ment of improving the education of candidates, 
reliance should not be placed upon examinations 
alone. They are therefore prepared to propose 
that cognisance should also be taken of the 
instruction received by candidates. 

Coming from C imbridge, where, if anywhere, 
e,xamination can be justified as running jKiri iias-sii 
with education, this is overwhelming testimonv 


against examination conducted as it has been in 
recent years by the Institute, and as it would be 
under the scheme of registration proposed. 

If further instance were wanted, one might cite 
the Queen’s Colleges of Ireland, examining bodies 
created when the craze for the examination system 
was at its zenith, and which have failed miserably 
of their object — the advancement of education — 
certainly not for any reasons connected with the 
Irish character. 

And if this be true — and it is true— of examina- 
tion as concerned with the general education of 
youth, to test which examination is applicable, if 
applicable at all, how much more is it true in 
relation to a test of competency in a combined art 
and science like architecture, wherein the personal 
equation, the gift of imagination, the actual handling 
and combination of materials and structures, skill 
in which no lecture-room can supply, play col- 
lectively so important a part ! 

Architecture, indeed, is not a question of paper. 
It is not even a question of draughtsmanship. It 
may remain even splendid when both these are 
entirely eliminated. 

I have consistently refrained from taking part in 
the examination system of the Institute for reasons 
which time seems more and more to justify and 
strengthen. I am convinced — and I believe others 
who will think the matter out will reach the same 
conclusion — that the whole registration imbroglio 
is one of the offshoots of the examination system. 
The success of registration, as proposed, would 
have perpetuated this fallacious system with results 
too depressing to contemplate. 

The great achievement of the Committee’s 
solution is that, in introducing as an integral 
part of the settlement the new education scheme 
of the Institute, it has at once hatched a College 
of Architecture, and brought to a close the period 
of abstract examination and the delusions which 
it has fostered. One of these delusions is that a 
diploma of any kind, obtained other than as a 
reward for work done, is an aid to the practice 
of art. 

The only influence in furthering any art must 
always and can only consist in single-minded 
effort and aspiration towards a high ideal on the 
part of the individual artist. A long way after 
this, no doubt, comes the association of such 
artists together with the same high aim in view. 
But association for merely professional and pro- 
tective purp(,ses can only have an adverse influ- 
ence upon the art of the day. 

It seems, indeed, inconceivable that imaginative 
art can be supposed to flourish which seeks to 
regulate it.self by the external protection of a 
diploma obtained before it may be practised. 
However fitted to manual trades or exact sciences 
“to plumbers, engineers, builders, doctors, or 
lawyers no such diploma can be a test of 
imagination or artistic competence. To fetter 
architecture thus is to throw dust in the eyes of 
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the public, to give a spurious hall-mark to medio- 
crity, and even to incompetence. The effect of a 
diploma, in fact, defeats itself irrevocably ; and 
this is a point of vast importance which was only 
once hinted at in the evidence. A compulsory 
examination, which can have none too high a 
definite standard, does not serve to weed out. 
The outcome is precisely the contrary. It serves 
to tempt in — in large numbers — those who, if an 
examination did not exist, would never have 
dreamt of entering the profession at all, have no 
real call towards it, and only do so because the 
existence of a diploma suggests a means of liveli- 
hood. The inevitable consequence is a great 
increase of competition by the introduction of a 
flood of crammed incompetence, and a necessary 
lowering of the general average of production. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more seriously dangerous, 
especially in the condition of architecture at 
present in England in its relation to the public taste, 
or lack of it, than the recognition of an acquired 
status created by examination and diploma. 

These are a few thoughts which I did not find 
expressed in the evidence taken by the Committee. 
They are but a few of the many which must strike 
one forcibly in considering what is so 'wide a 
question. I do not here attempt to deal with the 
many other issues which were raised — and not the 
least of them one to which I am fully alive, the 
difficulties of status and so forth, which seem more 
actively to beset our provincial members. 

But of this I am assured, that all our difficulties 
are to be conquered, not by legislative interference, 
or by putting the profession in leading-strings, but 
in the realisation of honourable effort by honour- 
able performance. 

Pabis : ith April 1906. W. D. Caroe. 


EEGISTRATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
AND ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

To the Editor of the R.I.B.A. Journal, — 

Sir, — On the intervention of the Cbairman at 
Monday’s meeting I immediately gave way because 
I fully appreciated his technical accuracy on a 
point of order, seeing that my endeavour to urge 
the pressing necessity of facilitating the establish- 
ment of “ a definite course of architectural educa- 
tion in recognised schools ” throughout the 
kingdom did not directly arise in connection with 
the second resolution embodied in the Registration 
Committee’s Report Paper, and which I had the 
honour of seconding as amended by the Chair- 
man and proposed on behalf of the Committee 
by Mr. George Hubbard. I had not, however, 
reached the allusion to which my remarks were 
tending, and therefore, with your permission, I 
should like to add a few words to make my point 
more clear. Two or three years ago the Institute 
appointed an important Committee "with the object 


of deahng with the Education question. On the 
29th February last year Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
read an extremely valuable and suggestive Paper 
at Conduit Street on this subject, deahng with the 
general conclusions arrived at by the Board of 
Education, and Sir Arthur Riicker, Principal of 
the University of London, warmly supplemented 
the proposals then advocated. I ventured to 
remark, during the discussion which followed, 
that during my whole connection with the Insti- 
tute things in my opinion had never appeared to 
be so hopeful as they did then, when men like 
Mr. T. G. Jackson and Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
had united with the Institute in its endeavour to 
improve the educational status of the craft of the 
architect. Since that “memorable occasion,” as 
I then termed it, several eminent architects, in 
consequence of this determination of the Institute 
with regard to education, have been induced to 
become Fellows, thus strengthening the whole 
position. 

The Report which we unanimously agreed to in 
principle at Monday’s meeting forecasts an inter- 
mediate stage in the procedure of its operation 
prior to the application to Parliament for a statu- 
tory qualification for architects, giving time during 
which the advantages of a more efficient plan of 
architectural education may be developed. I for 
one consider such a method of procedure to be of 
the utmost importance ; and it was that primarily 
which I intended to further when speaking in 
support of Monday’s resolution. I wanted to 
insist, however, that in the meantime the Board of 
Architectural Education should do something 
further of a practical nature to establish more 
centres for this “ definite course of architectural 
training in recognised schools.” 

Obviously, it must take a considerable period to 
carry out the project as drafted by the Registration 
Committee, and now referred to the Council of the 
Institute to amend and report to the General Body. 
Se\eral highly contentious points still remain to 
be settled. This necessarily implies delay. If 
nothing meanwhile be done to improve the existing 
inadequate means of training throughout the 
country, the already large class of more or less 
incom^tent men, who presumably will have to be 
recognised later on as “Licentiates,” will by the 
very nature of things be vastly increased. 

Surely it is imperative that the Education Com- 
mittee should produce some tangible plan for 
immediate adoption. I rely far more on the 
influence of educational development for the 
advancement of architecture than any possible 
plan of Parliamentary Registration ; and while we 
are waiting, the unsupplemented and defective 
system of casual pupilage is going on with alarm- 
ing results. Other nations are not standing still, 
and already some of our more important buildings 
in London are being carried out by French archi- 
tects practising in Paris. — Yours, Ac., 

Maurice B. Adams. 
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Reinforced Concrete Committee. 

Appointments to the offices of Chairman, Vice- 
Chairmen, and Hon. Secretary of this Committee, 
the constitution of which was given in the last 
number of the Jouenal, have been made as 
follows: — Chairman, Sir Henry Tanner; Vice- 
Chairmen, Professor W. C. Unwin and Colonel C. B. 
Mayne ; Hon. Secretary, H. D. Searles-Wood. 
The “ Mr. W. Cockrill,” given among the mem- 
bers of the Committee at page 271, is Mr. J. W. 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor and Architect to the 
Great Yarmouth Town Council. 

Leaded Spires. 

From Mr. Fraxcis Bond, M.A. [H.A .], — 

In his valuable paper on •“ Leaded Spires ” in 
the last issue of the -Jouenal Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver criticises my classification of Timber 
Spires in Gothic Architecture of England, p. 619. 
As a matter of fact, knowing the eccentric designs 
of many timber spires, especially those covered 
with shingles, I did not classify them at all. The 
list quoted by Mr. Weaver as spires of what he 
calls the “ collar-tyjie ” were instanced by me 
merely as specimens of timber spires without 
windou's. The list unfortunately occurs in the 
middle of a paragraph relating to spires of the 
collar-type, and that not unnaturally misled my 
critic. I shall take the opportunity of the forth- 
coming reprint of the book to make this clear, and 
at the same time I hope to adopt Mr. Weaver’s 
classification of timber spires covered with lead, 
with which I am quite in agreement. 


AIINUTES. XI. 

At the Eleventh Geneial Meetiii}; (Orilin.arj) of the 
Session 1110-3-00, held Monday. OjiO April 11100, at Sp.m. — 
Present ; Mr. Leonard Stokes, rHi’-iOcMdrii/. in the Chair, 
34 Fellows | including 10 niembei- of the Council I, :(8 .Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council). 2 Hon. .Asso- 
ciates, and several visitors : the Minutes ol the meetint,' 
held Monday, 19th March 1900 [p. 27,3], were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The following .Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Chairman 
and signed the Register : — Albert Edward Bullock, Egbert 
Augustine Crooke, Alfred James I’eyto, Leslie Thomas 
Moore, Albert Can Xotley, 

Papers on AVood-c iiiMNo having been read by Messrs. 
AV. Aumonier and A. AA’. Martyn, a discussion ensued, and 
a vote of thanks was passed to the authors by acclamation. 

The proceedings then clo-ed, and the Aleeting separated 
at 10 p.m, 

SimtivL Gknkii.vl Mfktini.. 

At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 00, and helil Tuesday, :ird Ajiril 1900, at 

g p m. Present; Mr. Edwin T. Hall, t'ue-J'h’bulenf. in 

the Chair, -37 Fellows (including 20 membeis of the 
Council) and 52 .Associates (including :i membeis of the 


Council), the objects ol the Meeting as set out in the 
Notice-paper were read as follows ; — 

“To receive formally theUraft Registration Bill printed 
m the .JouiiXAL of the 22nd July 1905, and the accompany- 
ing Report and Recommendations cf the Registration 
Committee adopted at a Meeting on the 20th March 1900, 
when it was resolved to recommend the Royal Institute to 
adopt the Scheme outlined in the Report instead of the 
Draft Registration Bill already published, 

“ The following Resolutions to be proposed from the 
Chair : — 

“ 1, That the Report and Recommendations of the Regis- 
tration Committee dated 20th March 1900 be adopted. 

“ 2. That the Council be requested to take the necessary 
steps forthwith to apply to His Majesty the King for a 
Revised or Supplemental Charter embodying the said 
Report and Recommendations, and also as soon as possible 
to prepare and present a Bill to Parliament to give effect 
to the same." 

The Chairman formally laid on the table the draft Bill 
for the Enrolment of Architects [.Tourn'.vl 22nd July 190.5], 
together with the Report of the Registration Committee 
and the Appendix and Memorandum relating thereto 
[see pp. :i02-04], and, having briefly reviewed the work of 
the Registration Committee since its formation in January 
1904, and given details of the proposals contained in the 
Report, moved the first Resolution in the terms set out above. 

The Resolution, supported by Sir Aston AA'ebb, R A. [F.], 
seconded by Mr. J. S. Gibson [F.], was discussed. 

Air. G. A. T. Middleton [.-I.] proposing to move an 
amendment of which he had previously given notice — viz. 
"That this Institute, having considered the Report of the 
Registration Committee, and the Appendix and Memo- 
randum attached thereto, is in favour of the general prin- 
ciple of the statutory qualitication of architects ” — the 
Chairman ruled that the proposition was not in the nature 
of an amendment, and must be brought up afterwards as 
a sepaiate Re.solution it Air. AJiddleton wished to press it. 

A modification of the Resolution before the Meeting, 
proposed by Sir Aston AVebb, R.A. ‘F.‘ and seconded by Air. 
George Hubbard [/■'.], was accepted by the Chairman, and 
it was 

Resolvi.ii, unanimously. That the general principles of 
the Repoit and recommendations of the Registra- 
tion Committee, dated 2tJtli March 1906, be adopted, 
and the details referred to the Council for further 
consideration and report to the General Body. 

-An amendment to the Appendix to the Report suggested 
by Air. H. Hardwieke Langston .1.^ was accepted by the 
Chairman on behalf of the Council— viz. under the head 
of "Charter Revision" (5) Fellows should be elected from 
" tliv>,e II lio are Associates or who shall have passed the 
-Associates' Examination.” 

The second Resolution, moved by Mr. George Hub- 
bard ;/•’.] with such alteration as the Chairman proposed 
should be made in consequence of the amended form of 
the fiist Resolution, was discussed, and having been 
seconded by Air. Alaurice B. .Adams [/•’.] it was 

Rtsonv Lii, unanimously. That the Council be requested 
to take the necessaiy steps, when the scheme in 
-"coidance with the tiisst Resolution is perfected 
-.1 J approved by the General Body, to apply to His 
Aiaje.sty the King for a Revised or Supplemental 
Charter and to prepare and present a Bill to Par- 
liament. 

On the motion of Air. G. H. Fellowes Prvnne "F.l, 
seconded by Air. G. A. T. Aliddletoii [.4.], a vote'of thanks 
to the Registration Sub-Committee for their labours in 
connection with the Registiation inquiry and Report was 
carried by aeclauiatiun. 

The proceeitiiigs closed, and the Aleetiiig separated at 
9.35 p.m. 
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PLASTEE-WOEK. 

By George P. Bankart and Laurence A. Turner. 

I. By George P. Bankart. 

T he task of condensing so immense a subject into the space of a few moments is, I fear, 
no light one. Historically, the subject has, on more than one previous occasion in 
this room, been compressed within the limits of a “ Paper.” It would seem super- 
fluous to go over the same ground again, and, as I cannot imagine myself able to tell yon 
anything new of the art of the plasterer, and as I would not dare to draw any comparison 
between the work of one period and that of another, I will ask you to accompany me for a 
few moments over rather less trodden ground than is perhaps usual for Papers on this subject. 
We may have time for a little quiet reflection on the teaching to be gleaned from past art, for 
since Raphael and the great painters of his time considered the material of plaster worthy of 
their employment, I think we may be safe in claiming for it some form of ethical bearing, at 
some time in its past usage. 

Plaster has so long been looked down upon, and perhaps rightly so, for its modern common- 
place vulgarity of treatment that it seems almost incongruous to think of it as a vehicle of 
art. Any really healthy revival seems only seriously possible by again reverting to the 
beginnings, by the gleaning of some of that simple impulse which urged the artists of the past 
to find expression in materials and methods most in sympathy with their own nature, and in 
the right and full development of these methods. 

I think we are apt, sometimes, to lose sight of our function as artists, in the giving of 
pleasure through material, by skill, by learning, by sympathy, by imagination, and by emo- 
tional beauty. For is it not (or should it not be) the same, in all the arts, without reference 
to the choice of material ? 

Third Senes, Tol. XUI. No. 12.— 2s April 19U(J. X X 
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What, then, are some of the abstract points of value to be gathered from a general 
rumination amongst all the accumulated wealth of the labour of men’s hands, in the applica- 
tion and shaping of a kind of mud in, or on, buildings ; and what may we rightly take to heart 
in pursuing, or in attempting to give fresh hope and vitality to modern plaster- work ? We are 
faced with other materials and methods which, I believe, would have been developed differ- 
ently in the earlier centuries had their use then been known. The coatings and colourings of the 
walls of buildings in Mesopotamia some 3,500 years b.c., and at Knossos some 1,700 years b.c., 
speak to us at least of durability, of the preservative power of stucco, of the acceptance (even 
so far back) of this material for the clothing of rough walls forming the habitations of the 

dead and the temples of the living. Anti- 
quity speaks to us very plainly of the 
suitability of this “ stucco ” covering for the 
durable application of pure tempera colour- 
ing. The shadow of the first half of the 
first century a.d. reveals to us remnants of 
modelled wall and ceiling decoration of a 
beauty, subtlety, and delicacy never since 
surpassed or even approached. It speaks 
to us of the extraordinary decorative instinct 
of the Greeks and Eomans in the combination 
of extreme simplicity of line and surface, 
with refinement, and power of execution. 

For the plasterer, the lessons to be 
learned from these fragments of decorative 
art can never be too plainly noted, or too 
highly praised. And yet, with all this 
delicacy and beauty of form, it must be 
noted also that if the stucco of the Eomans 
did not convey and hold the same amount 
of shadow as the work of the Italian Eenais- 
sance, it was because they had not then 
discovered the full capacity of the material. 
They regarded the material merely as a 
thin covering, rather than as a veneer — 
and as a covering they decorated it, adding 
little weight of stuff or shadow, but they 
gave colour, and gold, and painting instead. 
The work was such that history tells us of tlie homage of the greatest painters and sculptors 
of Italy to these remnants of antiquity. It tells us of their investigation, their admiration, 
and of their imitation. 

This imitation was not the copying of the form, but of the spirit, of the art of the ancient 
Eomans and Greeks. The result was due to tlie inspiration derived from this work, and to 
the impetus given by the great pontifts, the lesser dignitaries of the Church, and the rulers of 
the principalities of Italy. But the art of the Eenaissance flourished under different circum- 
stances from that of the Greek and the Eoman, who embodied in the mysteries of the heathen 
gods their ideas of the philosophic virtues. Not so with the Eenaissance. This was no 
more a part of their age than of ours. Nor is it for us to embody in our art the pageantries of 
the Italian Eenaissance, than it was for them to embody the mystic rites of the early centuries. 
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All this purpose or motif is dead and gone, a thing of the past. But the ages still go on, 
and we of the twentieth century have our religion, our science, our folklore, our national virtues, 
our industries and manufactures. We have these at least to embody in our art. We learn, 
further, from the Eenaissance of the great development in the vastness of scale and the 
minuteness of detail, and in the general use of stucco, of the extreme fineness of its polish, and 
of its almost general use in combination with gold and with colour. We learn of its equal 
decorative use on buildings externally as internally. We hear of the formation of academies 
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for the teaching of the art at Rome, Florence, Mantua, Venice, and of the spread of the art 
throughout Western Europe. We have seen how the tradition was instilled into the native 
assistants in Prance and England by the fathers of the Italian Eenaissance, and how its 
attempted maintenance developed in each country into an art of national character. We have 
walked over the course of this development, and observed how the envy of kings and of 
courtiers enticed the Italian method into Britain, and how climatic influence nipped the foreign 
growth after each all too brief period of Continental sunshine on the art within our shores. 

At the same time we must remember that there was an indigenous art of the plasterer in 
England. We must not forget that the abandonment and disuse of brick and ornamental 
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terra cotta, and the great profusion of timber in this country, led to the general erection of 
timber-framed buildings, and that the voids left between the framings gave the native 
plasterer his opportimity of filling with hazel “ w'attles ” and plaster dabs, which were treated 
on the external surface with multitudinous patterns done with the comb, the fan of pointed 
sticks, or primitively modelled arrangements of plant and stem work. 

We have traversed the natural, steady, and slow development of this native ornamentation. 
We may recollect something of the emigration into this country of the Dutch and French, 
2n'obably due to some extent to the devastation of the western continent by the ravages of 
Phillip II. of Spain, followed by the destruction of the Great A.rmada, and the natural result, 
renewed iirosperity and wealth. 

The more classical education of the time w^as not without its effect on the art of England. 
The frequent visitations of Queen Elizabeth among her favoured courtiers gave great impetus 
to the general building of mansions and large houses, for theht entertainment of Her Majesty 
and retinue in all parts of the country. These more 2)ros2ierous and peaceful times led to the 
development of the sport-loving proclivities of the Englishman, in place of the relaxed 
martial spirit, and to the addition of large reception-rooms and vuthdrawing-rooms for the 
entertainment of guests. With this we get the promotion of the peaceful and domestic arts 
of embroidery and weaving, in which we may note the similarity of the detail of these, and of 
the plasterer’s art. 
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We must not forget the result on the plasterer’s art of the sweeping- changes in the 
construction of buildings brought about by the wholesale destruction of timber houses in 
London by the Great Fire of 1666 ; also the result of Inigo Jones and his contemporary 
architects’ visits to Italy to study the mannerism of Palladian buildings, and the first detailing 
of everything on paper, of the paralysis of the arts at the time of the Commonwealth, of 
Charles II.’s encouragement of the Italian builders, of the rebuilding of London by Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose methods were carried into the provinces ; — how palatial buildings 
became fashionable, and were given to successful campaigners ; of the continued visits of 
architects to Italy, and of the acclamation of new discoveries of the antique. 

Each one of these developments had its marked effect upon the art of building and upon 
the decorative art of the plasterer. From each of these stages we find that the plasterer 
produced his best work when the particular kind of plaster he used, whether stucco, parge, or 
plaster of Paris, was worked in its own particular plastery way, and was not forced into 
simulation of carving in marble, stone, or wood. The success of bis art seemed best assured 
when his material was put to the fullest right use without abuse. 

A point here occurs to me : Did the Classic or the Eenaissance architect consider whether the 
methods then employed were legitimate or no ? I am inclined to suggest the negative, but 
that they were accepted as the most convenient and durable methods of expression then known. 
The primary object of the decoration of a ceiling or of a wall, as in, I think, all decoration, 
was the giving of pleasure to the eye. The construction of the ceiling had undoubtedly its 
bearing on the design, but once the impression of sufficient support and strength satisfied the 
artist, he vied in his emulation to obtain the praise of the pati’on (eager to outshine his rivals) ; 
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and to do this, while framing his work with due respect to reasonable economy, he thought 
chiefly of his enrichment, treated in the language of the time, whether it happened to be the 
courtliness and femininity of the boudoir of Madame de Pompadour, the magnificence of the 
Court of Louis XV., as in the glass gallery at Versailles, or the pleasure- sport-loving pro- 
clivities of the builder of Hardwick Hall. 

This point concerning right or mistaken method, whether past or present, has to my 
mind an important bearing on all workmanship. It must be remembered that we have a meth-^d 
of constructing our modern plaster decoration by casting with fibre and wood, and that thi:. is 
a method of convenience which has come to stay. The thought often occurs to me. Had the 
artists of the Italian Eenaissanee known of the method of casting from moulds of flexible 
gelatine, would they, or would they not, have developed their art differently from what it is 
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now ? Would they have constructed the modelling of their enrichment in such easy conformity 
to the method of reproduction as to give a result more happily expressing the fullest possible 
mechanical facility with the fullest possible artistic handling, natural to the working of the 
process, without carrying it to extremes either one way or another ? Would they have made 
this process a great art as they did that process they knew so well, and pm-sued so easily, but 
in another and equally interesting manner of decorative expression ? I almost fear your 
censure by suggesting that I think and believe they would probably, as artists, have carried 
the method to a much greater pitch of perfection than it has yet seen, not so much in the 
mechanical skill as in suiting their forms more particularly to the advantages of the mechanism. 
Whether the process itself is right or wrong is another matter : much of our modern con- 
struction calls for it, and it has come to stay— at any rate for a time. Unlike the plaster- 
work of the early centuries which was a mere coating, our process is a casing. 

It has been said by some imaginative cynical wit that had the nineteenth-century archi- 
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tect been entrusted with the designing and making of the human form, he would have omitted 
the skin altogether and left all the bloody muscles exposed to view ! This statement may 
safely be taken at its value. At the same time we cannot live by mechanism alone. We too 
often forget that the mechanism of the nineteenth century was not that of the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries. It was then almost an unknown measure. It would be a fatal error to 
assume that all the decorations of the plasterer of these periods were used purely as such. In 
the English ceilings bosses and mitre leaves were legitimately applied, at one time, to cover 
the l^mechanical imperfections in the joining and mitring of moulded ribs, and not purely as 
ornaments at first, although their use was maintained long after the mechanical skill was 
sufificiently perfected to do without them. 
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It would be an equally fatal error to suppose that the undulating surfaces of ceilings would 
have been then left had they been more skilful workmen. It does not follow that because the 
surface of a ceiling bulged or rmdulated it was altogether due to the negligence of the plasterer. 
All the crafts were alike in this respect. Joists were then cut and shaped by hand, and 
unevenly laid, and irregular of surface when lathed over. Walls were irregular also, roughly 
built, and in the early times the plaster followed suit. Their materials were prepared and 
mixed as they had been mixed for centuries, according to usage, and in its application they relied 
very largely on doing the best they could with the freedom of hand, and the judgment of the eye, 
rather than on the over-exactitude of the rule and the measure. We must give credit at any 
rate for these men using piaster in a plastic form. This at least we learn from inexperienced 
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men who lived in a rough and unenlightened age, and I believe they may be excused much of 
their clumsiness in the infancy of their days as plasterers. I do not hold up their imperfections 
for acclamation. I am quite at one with our friend Mr. Grace, that to mistake such imperfec- 
tions for virtues would be a Chinese conservatism — and a dry rot to any art. 

I am sorry I did not make myself more clear. I merely mentioned certain existing facts 
regarding old and modern work without advocating imitation of any kind. I spoke in the 
same spirit of the imperfections of the present day. I claim for plaster at least that respect 
and technical liberty which are due from the artist to any other material or medium of 
expression, whether the surface of operation be large or small. I believe each period of the 
art of the plasterer (if I may use the expression) should be regarded on its own merits in 
combination with the peculiar circumstances and efficiency (or inefficiency) existing, according 
to the peculiar materials that it was then most convenient to procure and to manipulate (a 
most vital point this, then as now), according to the kind of men that handled it and the clime 
in which they lived and worked, not to mention the masters they had worked with, or under. 

If mechanical skill be the plasterer’s diploma, then should the twentieth century be able 
to dim the glories of the Italian Renaissance ; but I fear there is something lacking. It is not 
for me to suggest the remedy. Time alone will work that. But the ceiling ! Apart from its 
practical use of shutting off other parts of a building — and the wall, apart from its enclosing 
function —why was it decorated ? In the old days, as now, its purpose was its usefulness. Its 
decoration was only permissible, I suppose, by the giving of pleasure to the sense of sight. 
I do not think anyone is to blame for the stagnation of the last century, but that it is the 
natural condition of ebb and flow in the tide of men’s afi'airs. I believe that we must go back 
again to simplicity of line, of form, and of spirit, in the giving of pleasure, with our money’s 
worth. 

If this object is unattempted and unaccomplished, or undesired, by the lack of desire or 
knowledge of the sense of beauty on the part of the people, and of the worker, then the world will 
be so much the poorer by ignoring, not only the art of the plasterer, but all of the lesser arts. 
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II. DECOEATIVE PLASTEE CEILINGS. By Laurence A. Turner. 

I N considering the subject of plaster-work, it is as well to divide it mentally into two 
broad divisions — lime plaster and plaster of Paris. These two materials require widely 
different methods in their use, and produce results that generally render the material 
used at once apparent. As to which of these materials gives the most satisfactory 
plasteresque result I do not think there can be two opinions. 

Lime plaster must take the first place. Ceilings made of lime plaster must be modelled 
in situ, and consequently fewer mistakes are likely to be made in matters of relief, scale, or 
proportion. 

It is not my intention to speak this evening about the history of plaster-work, or to 
enlarge on the beauties of the fine examples of old lime-plaster ceilings, of which we are 
fortunate in possessing so many in England. I intend to confine my remarks chiefly to the 
use of plaster of Paris, to look at the subject from a practical standpoint, and to consider 
what can be done with plaster of Paris and other materials that we now have, and that were 
not in use when lime plaster was generally used. The invention of using canvas to 
strengthen and wood to stiffen plaster casts, introduced into England about fifty years ago, 
gradually brought about a complete change in the use of plaster of Paris, and made it possible 
to apply plaster-decoration in ways not contemplated before. 

Plaster of Paris is capable of many things ; it can bear many characters. It can be 
simple, hcmest, and truthful, elaborate, sumptuous, and rich, or it may be hard and deceitful 
— in fact, the greatest of liars. Plaster of Paris can be made to represent with deceptive 
accuracy the surface texture of almost any material. For instance, a good cast from a care- 
fully taken squeeze of a piece of old wood carving, with the aid of some colouring matter, 
may be made so deceptive that a very close inspection is required to determine whether or no 
it is the original or a cast. 

The quality that we should try to reproduce in plaster-work is that which is to be found 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean lime-plaster ceilings. These Elizabethan and Jacobean 
ceilings are, I think, the best models and standard of work to set before us. Most people 
agree that this is the period in which the best and finest examples of plaster-work are to be 
found. Most of them, if not all, are made of lime plaster ; but there is no reason why the 
same effect may not be produced with plaster of Paris. 

What are the qualities, then, that are to be found in this charming old work which make 
it so beautiful and interesting ? And what is it that often makes modern plaster-work so 
uninteresting, even if it is not ugly ? 

The chief quality that goes to make old plaster-work so charming is the exceedingly soft, 
delicate, and subtle play of light and shade that is produced on its modelled surfaces. In 
modern work it is the hardness of line and sharpness of shadow, the dead flatness of the un- 
ornamental surface, that make it so dreadfully dull. 

The most satisfactory results in any plaster-decoration that we possess are those in 
which there is no undercutting except in detached ornaments. Therefore I think it is neces- 
sary, in modelling a ceiling, to avoid all undercutting, hard edges, and rigidity of line. Court 
everything that is the reverse of these qualities— softness, rounded contours, soft shadows, 
breadth of surface, and extreme modulation of line and surface. 

The appalling Gothic ceilings that were made in the early part of Queen Victoria’s reign 
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generally possessed all the bad qualities which it is most desirable to avoid. They have 
great, projecting, nai-row ribs, so strong that you cannot see more than one side of them at a 
time, and beads that are three-quarters of a ckcle in section. They are all run as true and 
sharp as a metal template and straight-edge can make them, leaving no interest in their 
execution, but giving a feeling that they have been turned out by a machine, or cast from 
moulds made by steel-faced planes. 

Plaster-work worthy of the name must have the quality of softness ; it must make you 
feel that it has been modelled. Every atom of it should be modelled. There should be a 
subtle play of light and shade all over it ; the plain spaces as well as the mouldings and 
foliage should be alive with delicate modelling, and not dead and cold like those Early Victorian 
ceilings I have just referred to. 

I do not wish to imply that all strongly undercut plaster-decoration is to be avoided, such 
as is to be found in Wren’s work, but I do assert that it does not possess the interesting 
quality peculiar to the plaster-work of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, and which is 
peculiar to plaster and can be found in no other material, though there is a great analogy 
between it and the finest decorative cast-lead work. 

What I want to concern myself about to-night is how to produce with the many new 
methods and materials discovered since that Utopian period for plasterers, between 1400 and 
1600, a fine, satisfactory, decorative result at a reasonable cost. To make a ceiling nowadays 
in lime plaster, using only the methods (so far as we know them, and I do not think we know 
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much about them) that those old people used, it is useless to imagine that anything can be 
done that is not very costly. Besides, the difficulty of obtaining the properly slaked lime 
renders it almost impossible to model the plaster with your fingers. Tradition says that 
twenty years was not an out-of-the-way time for the lime to be slaked before use. A friend 
of mine told me that, when travelling in Northern Italy last summer, he came across one or 
two villages in which it was the custom for each cottage to have a small pit in the garden for 
slaking lime, and that ten to twenty years was about the time they considered it should be 
slaked. The villagers used the lime in decorating the exteriors and interiors of their houses, 
giving great interest and individuality to the village street. The working quality of lime as 
old as that is a very different thing from lime that has only been slaked for three months, 
and here in England that is considered to be a long time. Lime that has been slaked for 
years works like butter, or, as it is technically termed, “ fat.” Of course, apart from that, 
newly slaked lime would not be possible to model with the naked fingers, for that portion of 
one’s birthday suit would soon be destroyed. 

If well-slaked lime is not procurable, the best substitute for it is, I think, Keen’s cement, 
I have modelled one or two ceilings in situ in which Keen’s cement has taken the place 
of lime, but I have always mixed silver sand and size with it, the latter to prevent the cement 
from setting too quickly. But I confess I do not personally incline to the method of 
modelling in plaster in situ ; I think the advantages are to be outweighed by the disadvantages ; 
it is of course a great boon to be able to see the effect of your work as you proceed, but until 
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the scaffolding is removed even this is not wholly possible, for the variableness of the lighting 
partially obstructed by some of the scaffolding is very deceptive. 

Again, in order to get the plaster to adhere to the ceiling, it is necessary to slam it up, 
probably putting on much more than you want, which has to be carved off again with steel 
tools. It is hardly right to call it modelling — it is carving — though no doubt after the 
carving process has been done a certain amount of finger-work can follow. This is my 
experience, but I do not profess to be an adept at this method of production. I much prefer 
to model the ceiling on the bench, in Keen’s cement and sand, and to use my fingers only. 
The bench must be non-absorbent. By modelling the work on a bench the difiSculty of getting 
the cement to adhere to the ground is avoided. After each little bit of ornament is roughly 
suggested in cement, it is best to keep dipping one's fingers into water whilst modelling and 
finishing it, and it will be found that a very good texture and a soft plasteresque result can 
be obtained. When the model is finished a mould of plaster or gelatine is made from it, and 
the work cast in fibrous plaster. If there is a doubt about the amount of relief required, it is 
easy to offer up a cast in situ, and there is the advantage of being able to repeat the pattern 
instead of having to model the whole ceiling. Another advantage is that, by using sand with 
the cement, you can, by using a coarser sand and more of it, prevent the work from becoming 
too small in detail or too elaborate in finish, for the material will not allow of it. 

With apologies I here show you a photograph of a ceiling [pp. 328, 329] I have done 
lately in the method I have just described, in which the detail had to be extremely simple to 
harmonise with the panelling and cornice that already existed, in the drawing-room at 
“Westbrook,” Godalming. 

For ceilings where the pattern will allow, the fibrous plaster casts should be made as 
large as possible. These are screwed to the wooden joists, or, if it is a concrete ceiling, to 
battens that have been bolted up to it. If the ceiling is of coke-breeze the casts can be nailed 
directly on to it. 

Another advantage of fibrous plaster over lime is that the ceiling is three or four times 
lighter, and will not crack or fall, as the lime plaster on laths sometimes does. I have never 
known a fibrous plaster ceiling to fall, or show any signs of doing so. I admit that in some 
patterns of ceilings there is a difficulty in hiding the jointing of the casts, but this is a 
technical trouble that can as a rule be overcome. I do not, however, think that any hard and 
fast rule can be laid down about the way in which ceilings should be made ; each design calls 
for its own particular method of modelling, casting, and fixing. For instance, a ribbed ceiling, 
such as I here show you [p. 331], I should do in quite a different way. 

This ceiling, which was fixed in the drawing-room at Powis Castle under the direction of 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., was made in this wise. A modelled gi-ound was made in clay which 
was transferred into plaster ; next, the moulded rib was run in clay and a plaster mould made 
from it ; into the plaster mould clay was pressed and struck off’ level, carefully taken out of 
the mould, and laid in position on the modelled ground. The rib, being of clay, will follow 
the unevennesses of the modelled ground on which it lies, and the amount of handling and 
pressure it receives from one’s fingers to ensure its lying tight to the ground will somewhat 
throw it out of shape ; the modelling required to put this right is just the amount that is 
helpful in making the mouldings have that quality of vitality which it is so essential to 
obtain in plaster-work. 

The rest of the ornament is treated in the same way, the enrichments being modelled in 
clay, plaster moulds made, and clay impressions taken from them and laid in their respective 
places, the modelling being slightly varied to add interest to the design. If the curves that 
the ribs take are very sharp, it will be found that it will distort the straight clay mouldings 
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too much to bend them to it ; so it will be necessary to run one to the curve and mahe a 
mould for it ; but where it is possible to do so, a straight clay moulding bent to a curve will 
give a much more satisfactory line than one that is run to that curve. A panelled ceiling of 
this type requires some experience and a good deal of judgment in deciding at the outset how 
to put it together, in what sized pieces it should he cast, and how the jointing should be 
concealed. Practice soon makes one decide this, as a rule, easily. It is important to make 
one’s decision carefully, as very much depends upon the method arranged for the jointing 
as to what the cost of fixing will be. 



DRAWING-ROOM, POWIS CASTLE. 


In jointing these cast ceilings it is necessary that the ribs should cover the joints, which 
are what are technically known as lap joints — that is to say, half the width of the moulding 
covers the ground of the adjoining cast, and the joint is wiped off with wet plaster when the 
whole of the casts have been screwed into position. If the jointing of this kind of ceiling is 
not hidden by lap joints, it is important that the casts when screwed into position should not 
be fixed too closely together ; they should be from three-quarters to an inch apart, leaving room 
for the plasterer to insert between them strips of canvas soaked in plaster. These are pushed 
in so that they form a perfect key between each cast when the plaster hardens. There will 
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then be no feai’ of a crack showing, or of the stopping (which is then added to bring the joint 
to an even surface) falling out. 

I am very fond of these ribbed or panelled ceilings ; they are eminently suited to 
fibrous plaster and the method of construction I have just endeavoured to describe. There 
are many architects and critics who no doubt would say that they are weary of them ; but 
I venture to assert that the reason is that they have not had them produced in such a way 
that the quality of modelling has been brought out, for their beauty is chiefly dependent upon 
the modelled effect that they should possess, the ever-varying play of light and shade of a 
most subtle kind. Very great care must be taken in modelling the plain ground for this type 
of ceiling, as the richness of effect is chiefly dependent upon it, and it is here that the 
most marked difference comes in between the good and the bad ceiling. 

The practice of using moulded wooden ribs, dividing up a ceiling into panels and painted 
white to appear like plaster, cannot be too strongly deprecated. It has the result of bringing 
a ceiling down and making it look heavy, whereas a well-modelled ceiling of plaster does the 
reverse, making the room look lighter and giving a sense of greater space. 

As far as I know, there is no craft that requires more experience in matters of relief and 
design than that of the plasterer. For instance, the section for a moulding of a ribbed ceiling 
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seldom looks right if run to the section drawn on paper, it almost invariably requires modi- 
fication when the rib is produced. It is only by personal labour and experiments, and by 
careful observation of the results, that one can get a real grip of the requirements necessary 
to make a successful issue to his labour for each particular ceiling. A vast amount of labour 
in many modern ceilings is not only often wasted, but is positively detrimental. Provided 
mouldings are kept soft, and sharp shadows, undercutting, black spots of shadow avoided, 
and the whole of the work, ground as well as ornament, modelled, then the ceiling cannot be 
a very bad one. 

As I said before, ceilings of Wren’s date come under quite another classification, and 
although most of them are very beautiful, they depend upon their design for their beauty, and 
not upon that quality which is peculiar to plaster -work. Many ceilings of Wren’s date, and 
later, might equally well, and often better, have been carved in wood or plaster, than 
modelled. 

The Adams ceilings were, I believe, made entirely from carved-wood moulds or carved 
wooden models. Anyhow, if this was not so, the eftect is the same ; they are hard and 
uninteresting, though very refined, and they depend entirely upon their design and not upon 
modelling for effect. Had they been modelled all over in the way I have been advocating they 
would have been twice as interesting. 

To make a ceiling of the type that was done in Grinling Gibbons’s time is an extremely 
difficult thing to do satisfactorily ; it requires the highest skill in the modeller or carver’s 
craft, and when well done is a delightful type of ornament ; but it is the carver’s craft that 
has to be chiefly exercised to produce it, and is practically carving reproduced in plaster. 
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With regard to the question as to how far the architect should suppl 7 drawings for a 
ceiling, I do not think anything more than a small-scale drawing indicating the type of work 
he requires should he given to the modeller ; more than that only hampers him, whereas a 
slight sketch is likely to he very suggestive and stimulating to his ideas. The architect 
should supervise and criticise the models, but unless the modeller does the details himself 
I do not think it is likely that a result will follow that has much life or freedom in it. 

In planning a design for a ceiling which it is desired to divide up into panels by ribs or 
bands of ornament, I think it is desirable to get the proportion of straight lines about equally 
balanced with the curved. For instance, the ceiling of the Long Gallery at Knowle, if I may 
say so, has the fault of having nothing but curved lines, which I think is particularly rest- 
less ; whereas the ceiling in the coffee-room of the Star Hotel at Yarmouth is a good 
instance of well-balanced proportion of curved and straight lines and of breadth of effect. 

I fear you will have thought what I have said to be not much worth saying ; but I shall 
be more than content if I have inclined some here to my view of what the quality of plaster- 
work should he. I hold that if a plasteresque effect is wanted, the whole ceiling should be 
softly modelled, mouldings as well as ground. If that is not to be, then let it be, frankly, 
carving produced in plaster. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Professor BALDWIN BROWN, M.A. [ILA.], 
who rose at the invitation of the Chairman, said he 
was very glad to liave the opportunity of voicing 
the feeling of the Meeting in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the two lecturers, who had brought 
before them this perennially interesting subject of 
plaster wvork, both in its historical and in its 
technical aspects. The historical point of view 
was not dwelt upon so much as had been the case 
when the subject had been previously discussed at 
the Institute. The history of plaster- work was very 
interesting, because the most ancient nations were 
perfectly familiar with the material, and used it 
in the utilitarian sense with the most perfect 
knowledge and skill, although neither the Baby- 
lonians, nor the Egyptians, nor the historical 
Greeks apparently realised its artistic possibilities. 
The prehistorical Greeks, however, as was evident 
from the remains of modelled plaster-work found 
at Knossos, had some idea of its artistic value. 
The Greeks used terra-cotta where W'e should use 
plaster in decorative work such as had been 
brought before the Meeting that evening. The 
first existing example of this tine plaster-work was 
that discovered at Rome near the Villa Farnesina, 
and that might date somewhere near the Christian 
era. There must be a history behind it, for Vitru- 
vius, who wrote before that time, was familiar 
with the processes of plaster-work, which to him 
were Greek processes. There was no doubt that 
the work had been elalx, rated at Alexandria, like 


so many other technical processes in building and 
decoration that came into vogue afterwards at 
Rome and were called Imperial Roman, though 
they really were late Greek, adapted and imitated 
under the Roman Empire. The subjects of the 
modelled panels in the work at the ATlla Far- 
nesina were curiously like certain sculptured 
reliefs which were known to be Alexandrian. 
There was no question that that work came from 
Alexandria. As a matter of fact, wall paintings 
had been found in connection with these plaster 
ceilings near the ATlla Farnesina representing 
Egyptian or Alexandrian subjects, and this, he 
thought, proved the case. It was really only a 
late Greek development. As one saw it, both in 
the Villa Farnesina work and in the tombs of the 
Via Latina, it hardly seemed to come up to the 
ideal Mr. Turner had put before them in his con- 
cluding remarks— an ideal with which he (the 
speaker) thoroughly agreed— that there should be 
the same quality of handling over the whole of 
the ceiling, both the figured parts, which were 
necessarily modelled, and also the mouldings, which 
might be cast from moulds. In ancient work, he 
believed, the ornaments were cast from moulds. 
There seemed to be a little incongruity in that 
work from the Villa Farnesina : the mouldings 
were rather too obviously cast work, whereas the 
beautiful figured designs Mr. Bankart had thrown 
on the screen were modelled with extraordinary 
freedom by hand. There was a gap in the history 
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of plaster-work which he thought might be filled 
up. It reappeared again in the sixteenth century 
as a consequence of the discovery of so many 
Eoman buildings at that period which were deco- 
rated in this fashion, and the work was reproduced 
by Morto da Feltre and others, who were so famous 
in connection with this work. There was not a 
break in the history of modelled plaster-work 
between the Classical and Eenaissance periods. 
There existed extremely bold and fine examples of 
Mediaeval plaster-work belonging to the Mediaeval 
period proper. The finest he knew was at Cividale, 
in the extreme north-eastern corner of Italy, where 
in an old chapel there was some extraordinarily fine 
and bold modelled plaster-work, consisting of 
figures in very high relief, almost in the round, 
about two-thirds life size, and a boldly modelled 
conventional vine on an archivolt, which was 
almost worth a pilgrimage to that somewhat dis- 
tant corner of Italy. That might date from 
about the year 1100 (although some spoke of it as 
work of the seventh or eighth century) which was 
about the same period as that very interesting 
stucco screen in the Church of St. Michael at 
Hildesheim, of which there must be a cast at South 
Kensington, with figures about two-thirds life size 
modelled in high relief with considerable spirit, and 
conventional foliage work. That must date about 
the same period — viz. 1100. Then there were the 
model plaster figures on the ciborium at St. Am- 
brogio, at Milan, belonging to about that period. 
He mentioned those examples of Mediaeval plaster- 
work to show that the work was alive during the 
Middle Ages, and that it was not merely a re-crea- 
tion of the period of the Eenaissance. A receipt 
was mentioned by Vasari for preventing plaster 
drying too rapidly when it had to be manipulated— 
viz. the mixing of rye meal with the plaster — baked 
meal Vasari called it. In some references to the 
plaster-work at Nonsuch, in England, done by 
Italians, rye meal was also spoken of as being 
mixed with the plaster. The late Mr. Eobinson, 
who had a well-known connection with plaster- 
work, said that he tried that material and found it 
to work very well, the plaster remaining plastic for 
a long time in the fingers, and when it dried he said 
it gave a very fine ivory tone. He should like to 
ask whether Mr. Turner or Mr. Bankart had tried it. 
He was glad to hear lime plaster advocated as 
being, after all, a finer material than the sulphate 
of lime, or, as it was called, plaster of Paris. 
There was one use of lime plaster about which he 
should like to say a word. The earliest, and he 
thought the most interesting, account we have of 
plaster-work — viz. that in Vitruvius — showed that 
the finish of the plaster was of two kinds : it might 
be finished simply as plaster, telling by the beauty 
of texture of the material, which was made 
with pounded marble mixed with lime care- 
fully prepared. Vitruvius spoke of this plaster 
being macerated ; he spoke of men with 


macerating rods carefully macerating and beat- 
ing the plaster for a considerable length of 
time. He (the speaker) did not know what 
effect that continual maceration of the material 
was supposed to bring about technically, but at any 
rate the material was of such excellent quality, 
and was brought to so fine and even a surface, 
that it could reflect faces as in a mirror, and it 
would tell from the beauty of the texture of the 
material itself without any additional treatment. 
Then there was another way of finishing it by apply- 
ing, immediately the plaster was finished and before 
it was allowed to dry, a coat of pigment mixed with 
water, the whole thing drying together, the result 
being what is called the fresco process. We all of 
us spent the greater part of our lives in rooms 
with plaster walls, and those walls when they were 
plastered were allowed to dry, and then the plaster 
was treated in, roughly speaking, one of three 
ways : it was either papered, or it was oil-painted, 
or distempered, and none of those three ways 
was really a satisfactory way of finishing the 
plaster ; in each case a coating of additional 
material, hiding the material underneath, was put 
on. Neither the paper nor the oil paint could be 
properly cleaned, and the distemper could not be 
cleaned at all ; and two or three processes, such as 
sizing, or two or three coats of piaint, were required. 
Supposing, however, that as soon as the plaster 
was ready a coat of simple colour mixed with water 
was laid evenly over it, the whole thing would dry, 
and according to the chemical process with which 
everyone was familiar the colour would be incor- 
porated with, or rather crystallised upon, the 
plaster, and would remain a permanent finish to 
the thing ; so that one had the quality of the 
plaster and at the same time an effect of colour. 
Everyone would agree that there was no colour 
surface so pleasing to the eye as that produced by 
the fresco process : it was far better than distemper 
or oil paint. As a practical point he should like to 
ask whether it was possible to mix plaster v/ithout 
going in for elaborate processes and mixing it 
with pounded marble dust. Could lime plaster be 
mixed in such a way that a coat of paint could be 
applied immediately, so that all would dry together, 
and the wall be coloured a fresco, as the Italians 
said ? It was much the cheapest and much the 
directest way, as well as the most beautiful 
way of colouring the surface of a plaster wall. 
People got frightened of fresco painting because a 
great deal of fuss was made about it on the oc- 
casion of some walls of the Houses of Parliament 
being painted in fresco. Of course to paint a 
picture in fresco was a very different thing from 
colouring the surface of the plaster ; but colouring 
the surface of the plaster was evidently what 
Vitruvius had in his mind, and it was the most 
direct and most pleasing way in which a plaster 
wall could be coloured. He hoped when the Insti- 
tute got its new building some of these experiments 
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would be tried. Let them see whether they could 
not finish their plaster in this direct and artistic 
fashion, and restore the old process which was 
so perfectly familiar in the olden times. 

Mb. W. H. ATKIN BEERY [F.] in seconding 
the vote of thanks said that after the most able 
and comprehensive remarks of Professor Baldwin 
Brown he would not venture to add anything by 
way of discussion, but only to confirm the thanks 
expressed to the readers of the Papers, and to Mr. 
Bankart for the exceedingly interesting display of 
photographs and lantern slides with which he had 
accompanied his Paper. 

The chairman, in putting the vote, said 
they had had two most interesting Papers on a 
subject that had great fascination for every archi- 
tect — for everyone indeed who lived in a room. 
The historical sketch given by Mr. Bankart 
was exceedingly interesting. Among other things 
he had referred to the remarkable plaster-work 
in King Minos’s Temple at Knossos. They must 
all have been struck by the views presented to 
them by Dr. Evans, the excavator of Knossos, 
some three or four years ago in that room, 
where they saw the wonderful frescoes which 
were interesting in themselves as examples of 
plaster-work, and also in representing a civilisa- 
tion of which they had practically no knowledge 
until the buildings were brought to light by 
the excavators. Professor Baldwin Brown, with 
that great interest which he always shov/ed in 
anything connected with the Institute, had given 
them a very capable description of the various 
historical adaptations and applications of plaster, 
and had told them how there had been no cessation 
of this great art, but that it had passed on through 
the centuries until its great development that was 
almost a rebirth during the sixteenth century. Of 
course, as in the case of all the great arts, it had 
never been absolutely lost ; it had cropped up in 
the most unexpected corners, but their attention 
had only been drawn to it when some exceptional 
display of it had been produced as during the 
period of the Renaissance. Professor Baldwin 
Brown had suggested that in the building which 
the Institute was to put up we should make 
experiments. He was not quite sure, however, 
that experiments were very desirable things 
when they were building their own home, because 
if they were failures the public would probably 
think they were failures from their inexperience and 
ignorance of the processes they were employing, 
and that might not be desirable. With regard to 
fresco work and the treatment of plaster when 
it was wet, one of the great difficulties that faced 
them was that they were so limited in the shades 
of colour. One could use such colours as yellows 
and reds, but not greens and blues, for [ those 
colours fly in the most painful way ; therefore a 
very limited field was available for dealing with 
the wet material. He himself had tried what Pro- 


fessor Baldwin Brown was now suggesting, and 
often the client had been dissatisfied with the 
result, because he had endeavoured to get some 
shades which were a little less common than the 
yellows and the reds. They were all deeply grate- 
ful to Mr. Bankart for the interesting series of 
photographs displayed on the walls. They had 
before them a wonderful collection of every kind 
of plaster-work, and of every period. The slides 
shown on the screen were exceedingly charming 
and interesting. They recognised in some of them 
the examples upon which the brothers Adam and 
others of their period had based their work. Those 
who practised in plaster-work would be delighted 
to have the opportunity of inspecting the work of 
the past, which would suggest to them new de- 
partures and fire them with the idea of attaining 
as beautiful results in their own work. 

Me. G. P. BANKART, in reply, referring to 
Professor Baldwin Brown’s allusion to the wooden 
moulds, said that, without doubt, in the building 
discovered near the Villa Farnesina and in other 
examples left to them the mouldings and the 
more mechanical bands dividing the panels were 
cast from moulds of some kind — in all probability 
moulds of wood. The absence of repetition in the 
panels themselves, however, seemed to suggest 
that they were modelled in situ, and the incised 
lines in the work seemed clearly to indicate that it 
was entirely the work of a free hand. As regards 
mediieval plaster-work, Viollet-le-Duc mentioned 
some work in France of the Carlovingian period 
— A.D. 752 to 986 — at Germigny-des-Pres (Loiret), 
also at S. Remi of Reims, S. Laurent of Grenoble, 
and at Issoire — which were also modelled in stucco, 
practically speaking from the receipt given by 
Vitruvius, and he mentioned it in rather an in- 
teresting way. He could not remember the exact 
quotation, but he said that the work was extremely 
slight, and was merely employed to soften the 
bareness of the walls by the delicate application of 
ornaments, trellis, and flowered chequer work on 
even surfaces. There was not the slightest doubt 
that this work was going on during the mediteval 
age in Italy, France, and Spain. Other ingredients 
were used with stucco to harden, toughen, and to 
regulate the setting properties— for instance, such 
ingredients as hog’s-lard, blood, common beer, and 
the juice of figs were used to retard the setting. 
Vitruvius mentioned that the slaking of the lime 
for a very long period was done chiefly to break 
up any fine particles of the limestone that did 
not happen to come into contact with the air, 
and so get thoroughly slaked ; also it acted in a 
toughening W'ay ; the old stucco was extremely 
tough, and W'as turned over, and over, and over 
again, and thumped up (i'itruvius told them) with 
very heavy hammers and hatchets. As regards 
the colouring of plaster-work, he believed that 
nearly all the old stucco plaster-work, that they 
knew to be coloured in “fresco,” was done with 
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pure tempera colouring, that is to say, with yolk of 
egg medium. He had employed tempera colouring 
on plaster of Paris modelled groundwork, in com- 
bination with pastel, and had procured, not only 
satisfactory results, but believed that this means 
of colouring was the only right ajid permanent 
one for the surface treatment of coloured (gypsum) 
plaster decoration. In Mr. Heywood Sumner’s 
interesting Paper, delivered before the Society of 
Arts 10th February 1891, a very interesting ac- 
count was given of how colouring matter was 
used, how it was mixed with liquid plaster, and 
how he (Mr. Sumner) himself employed different 
colours, mostly yeUows and reds, the earth colours, 
and how extremely cautious one had to be with 
the use of blue. He believed he mentioned 
one blue (lime blue) only, which it was possible 
to use — a mineral colouring of some kind. The 
particulars were all given in Mr. Sumner’s 
Paper. 

Me. LAUEENCB A. TURNEE said be 
hoped Mr. Bankart would have told them a 
little more about the way the old work was 
done. It would be exceedingly interesting if 
they had a pamphlet written by some authority 
on the subject telling them exactly how the old 
ceilings of lime plaster were made. For him- 
self he did not believe, as far as he had heard 
and read, that the methods they were said to 
have used were altogether those actually employed. 
He thought they had other means. How was it 
possible that, if such things as the pattern on the 
circumference of wheels were used, they had not 
a single example remaining of these old tools? 
Surely there were hundreds of them in use not so 
many years ago if that were true ; yet they had not 
a single one left. He had hoped to have heard 
a little more from Mr. Bankart ; he (the speaker) 
had bean open in telling them how he did his work ; 
and he was hoping that Mr. Bankart would tell 
them h3W he did his! As regards drying the 
surface of the plaster, one thing he had done to 
plaster ceilings after they had been fixed was to 


give them a coating of turpentine and beeswax. 
It thoroughly impregnated the plaster and gave it 
a good face of a nice ivory tint, and it could be 
washed afterwards. This was put on in very thin 
solution ; one could not make the mistake of 
putting too much on, because the plaster soaked up 
a certain quantity, and more than that it could not 
take ; it merely rested on the surface, and would 
peel off afterwards. He had also tried in a very 
small way to colour plaster casts — he was talking 
now purely of plaster of Paris casts and fibrous 
plaster. A delightful method of colouring, if it 
could be done, was by using simply oil colour and 
turpentine, but one could not remedy a mistake 
afterwards. If the colours were mixed absolutely 
correctly first of all, and a single wash of each 
colour put on,one would geta most delightful result, 
but not more than one wash could be put on. 
Directly the plaster had had that one coating of 
colour, it had soaked up all the colour that it 
could take up, and would take up no more. A 
second coat would give an opaque colour, whereas 
by the first coat is produced the quality that we 
get of water-colour on a piece of white paper, that 
is to say, the white paper shows through the colour 
and gives a quality that cannot be reproduced in 
any other way. As to the use of meal mixing 
with the plaster, he bad had no experience with 
that. His experience had been almost entirely with 
plaster of Paris as a substitute for lime plaster, 
because lime properly slaked could not be got. 
He had referred in his Paper to some villages in 
Northern Italy where the villagers slaked their 
lime. He was told that the lime was slaked wet 
in these pits, not dry, and the lime was not sifted, 
but they merely used the overflow from the pits — 
that is, the very liquid plaster which was allowed 
to flow over. The pit was formed in the shape of 
a pair of blacksmith’s bellows ; that is to say, a 
wide pit with a naiTow funnel at the end, and as 
the stuft’ exuded from the narrow end it went into 
another pit, and the material in that other pit 
only was used for the plaster decoration. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Papers were illustrated by lantern slides and by a large and unique collection of photographs 
kindly lent by Mr. George P. Bankart and arranged under his direction on the w’alls of the Meeting- 
room. The decorative use of plaster was represented, through all its various stages, from the first half 
of the first century a.d. to the work of the brothers Adam at the end of the eighteenth century. The 
photographs remained on exhibition during Tuesday and part of Wednesday. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Joint Reinforced Concrete Committee.* 

The followin" statement, which was read at the 
first meeting of the Concrete Committee, gives an 
idea of the nature and scope of the investigations 
the Committee has been formed to carry out : — 

This Committee has been nominated by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to consider and re- 
port upon the use of reinforced concrete in build- 
ings and other structures. As we all know, 
reinforced concrete is largely used in other coun- 
tries — in America, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Egypt, Ac. — and is now coming into use here, but 
very slowly. 

The conservative nature of our people may be 
re.sponsible for part of our reluctance to use rein- 
forced concrete, but another reason why we lag 
behind is that no responsible or repre.sentative body 
of skilled men — no one man even whose name 
carries great weight— has pronounced in its favour. 
Also Building Acts and By-laws do not facilitate 
its adoption. The architect and engineer he.sitate 
to use it until the material and what can be done 
with it has been generally agreed upon ; until, in 
fact, they have some assurance that it may safely 
be employed. 

Now, as the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has been the promoters of this Committee, 
you may naturally look to its representatives for 
some general idea of the line of action to be taken. 
Exactly what may be done must be .settled by the 
Committee itself ; and in sulnnitting to you a 
general rough sketch idea of a progi’amme, it must 
be understood that the sketch is necessarily only an 
introduction, and not in any way a finished scheme, 
for your guidance. 

First, then, it appears that we .should inquire 
into what has been done already, and ask the 


* The Committee consists of representatives of the 
R.I.B.A., the District Surveyors’ .Vssociation, the Institute 
of BuiWers, the IncorporateJ .\s.-ociation of Municipal and 
County Engineers, the War Office, and distinguished 
scientists. The names of officeis and members are given 
at pp. 271 and J16. 


owner or architects or engineers of such work for 
particulars, and how the buildings have stood the 
test of time. 

We shall have a Secretary who can apply to 
railway companies, owners of mills, private owners, 
architects, engineers, and others, who wiU no doubt 
willingly place the results of their experience at 
our service. Some of us may visit works ; some 
have actual experience in the new system ; and 
when we have digested this knowledge we can as 
a body express an opinion as to its usefulness, its 
safety, its permanence, and other qualities, which 
opinion we may fairly hope will be of value to our 
fellow countrymen. 

Something of this kind has been done already 
in other countries. The German Association of 
Architects and Engineers in conjunction with the 
Concrete Association have drawn up a report ; the 
American Institute of Civil Engineers in conjunc- 
tion with various other bodies have appointed a 
Committee which is at present engaged on similar 
work, and it is suggested that we should apply for 
copies of such information or interim reports as 
may be at its disposal ; the French Government 
also is said to have appointed a Committee to pre- 
pare a set of recommendations. 

A general expression of opinion as to its value 
would not help other architects or engineers very 
much ; we should therefore consider and report 
upon the following amongst other matters, as to 
which there is doubt : 

(!) Whether such constructions are permanent 
or likely to deteriorate with time. The steel 
skeleton is said by all those who have studied the 
subject not to rust, and even when steel is em- 
bedded in a material such as coke-breeze concrete 
containing a proportion of sulphur there is said to 
be no rusting. As any reduction in the section of 
the metal by rusting might endanger the work, we 
should consider if it ever does rust, and under 
what circumstances, so as to advise upon any 
necessary precautions, or to reassure the doubters 
on this head. 

(2) The resistance to fire. We shall have to 
consider what has been done in experimental tests 
such as those of the City of Hamburg Authorities 
in 1895, and of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee just made. Also the results of tests in 
actual fires in buildings such as the Baltimore 
fire, where the conditions were exactly those we 
have to provide against. W"e may thus be able to 
form definite conclusions of value to all interested. 

(8) The method of contracting. There are about 
fifty difierent so-called patent systems, and it is 
usual to entrust the design of any proposed work 
to one of the firms who make a speciality of this 
class of construction, obtaining from that firm a 
guarantee of strength. This arrangement is proh- 
ably quite desirable ; but as a certain responsibility 
must always lie on the engineer or architect who 
accepts or recommends for acceptance any such 
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design, it is desirable for us to define as best we 
may the responsibility of the parties. 

For instance, it may be made clear that the 
contracting firm undertakes all responsibility ; you 
may consider it wise to require that the drawings 
should first be submitted to the architect or engi- 
neer, and should be signed by the contracting firm 
or by some responsible person on their behalf. 
Some firms try to make a secret of their system, 
and object to showing the drawings. 

It may appear to you that to accept a plan for 
floor or roof or wall or column or bridge or water- 
tank (all matters of construction in which we are 
supposed to be skilled) without making ourselves 
acquainted with what is to be done is dangerously 
foolish ; and if so, your opinion may have suf- 
ficient weight to settle that question. Captious 
interference we should all deprecate of course, 
but the engineer or architect must be in command, 
and must know, not only what is proposed to be 
done, but how it should be done. 

We can still leave ample freedom to the experts 
in the design of the work, in the choice of material 
and method of carrying out the work. 

(4) The materials also will no doubt be con- 
sidered : these are — 

(a) The metal, iron or steel ; 

(b) The cement. 

(c) The sand. 

(d) The aggregate, ballast or stone &c. 

For the steel and the cement we shall have the 
standard specification of the British Engineering 
Standards Committee, and must inquire if quali- 
ties of the standard kinds are suitable for rein- 
forced concrete work. 

As to the sand, you know how universally the 
qualities of good sand are given as c/can and 
sharp. We have to review all that in the light of 
recent knowledge. In America many experiments 
have been made which show that cleanness is not 
so all-essential as has been supposed, and that 
washing does not improve every sand. These 
results were arrived at by experiments on material 
not only seven days or twenty-one days old, but 
were made on pieces of various ages up to three 
years. 

Certain work in that way is being done here, and 
when we have collected and considered the facts 
our opinion based on knowledge should be of value. 

Next as to the sharpness. You may find that 
sharpness is not so important as variety in size of 
the grains of sand. Compactness and freedom 
from voids appear to play a most important part 
in the strength of mortar, and that freedom from 
voids may best be obtained by variety of size. 
These questions we should study with an open 
mind, free from ancient prej udice. 

Then there is the aggregate of stone, gravel, coke- 
breeze, &c., what proportion to use, what material 
to use to get the best results in given cases. If we 
find that washing the sand may be saved, and that 


concretes of leaner mixture may be used than 
hitherto with equal safety, we shall have done some 
good. 

Questions arise as to the mixing. We want to 
know what is the proper way to mix our concrete ; 
how much water to use ; whether the sand, gravel, 
and cement should all be mixed together and the 
water added, or whether the sand, cement, and 
water should be made first into mortar and the 
gravel or stone added, as recommended by some. 
We want to know the value of mixing machines, 
and whether it is wise to allow a smaller propor- 
tion of cement, say 10 per cent, less, if the concrete 
is mixed by machinery, owing to the fact that it is 
better mixed. Into all these we must inquire, so 
as to be able to advise our brother architects and 
engineers. 

(5) Another subject is the carrying out of the 
work. Should we require that only skilled men 
under skilled supervision be employed ; that the 
work be kept wetted, be stopped in frosty weather ; 
how long the centres should be kept up, &c. ? All 
these can only be indicated as matters for your 
consideration and judgment, and upon which an 
authoritative pronouncement would be desirable. 

(6) One important question which we must con- 
sider is what are the safe stresses to allow in 
various cases. There is apparently no such general 
agreement upon the safe stresses and methods of 
calculation as we find in regard to steel or iron, 
and it is possible that in the present state of 
knowledge we cannot tell with sufficient accuracy 
what are the internal conditions in a non-homo- 
geneous beam, to enable us to determine rules 
which are not open to criticism or improvement 
with the advance of experience. 

Reinforced concrete is, however, being used, and 
there is need of rules— tentative though they may 
be — to guide us until we get formuhe which will 
command general assent. Much has been done in 
the way of experiment in recent years, so that we 
are in a much better position to test any of our 
theories by the results of actual work. 

It may be found desirable to refer this part of 
our subject to a Bub-Committee of those amongst 
us who are specially qualified by reason of their 
mathematical attainments to pronounce upon it. 

Our Commission is limited to preparing 
tions and recommendations, and therefore any 
report that may be made will be in the way of 
advice and not as fixed and immutable rules. 

How far our Building Acts and By-laws should 
be altered to permit of the use of reinforced con- 
crete walls may also be considered, because as 
they stand they interfere with the reasonable use 
of the material. 

There is a general feeling that our regulations as 
to walls should be relaxed in all buildings, at least 
in rural districts. The agitation for reform in this 
respect has not yet spread to urban districts, save 
in regard to the material we are studying ; and it 
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certainly seems that if the strength is increased by 
the use of a metal skeleton the thickness of a 
concrete wall may be correspondingly reduced. 

We fortunately have with us municipal and 
county engineers and district surveyors whose 
experience in the tvorking of these by-laws will be 
of value in restraining too much reforming zeal 
should we display it. 

All the questions thus briefly reviewed are 
matters upon which the general body of architects 
and engineers and others interested w'ould no doubt 
value the consensus of opinion of skilled and dis- 
interested men who have studied the subject. Such 
an opinion will help the introduction of the material 
by giving those who hesitate to employ it through 
want of knowledge, and fear of the responsibility, 
the assurance of the conditions under which it may 
safely be used, and give that confidence which is at 
present lacking. It wll call attention to its ad- 
vantages where it has any, such as road bridges 
over railways, which at present deteriorate rapidly 
with rust. 

Special Elections to Fellowship. 

At the meeting of the Council on Monday 
•23rd inst. the following gentlemen, being Presi- 
dents of .\llied Societies and eligible for admission 
under the Charter and By- laws, were elected to 
Fellowship of the Institute pursuant to the proviso 
in By-law 9 — viz. 

Harry Sutton Chorley, M..\. Oxon. fj. 
1896], President of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society ; of Park Chambers, 
16, Park Place, Leeds. 

•Tames Milne Monro, President of the Glas- 
ijoir Institute of Architects ; of 28, Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 

IIarkottle Reed, President of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society; of 12, 
Castle Street, Exeter. 

Howard Henry Tho:uson M. 1889], Pre- 
sident of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society (f Architects ; of Halford Chambers, 
Leicester. 

The late Robert A. Bryden Fc. 

Mr. Robert .\lexander Bryden, whose death is 
announced at the age of sixty-four years, had been 
a Fellow of the Institute since 1878. Mr. Bryden 
was a native of Glasgow, and served his apprentice- 
ship with Messrs. Clarke k Bell, afterwards 
becoming principal assistant to the firm, and sub- 
sequently being admitted to partnership. Latterly 
he carried on an extensive business in his own 
name, in association with one of his sons, Mr. 
.\ndrew Bryden. He enjoyed a large general 
practice in Glasgow and neighbourhood. Some 
of the principal buildings in the city were erected 
from his designs, some of the most notable being 


the buildings in Bothwell Street, comprising the 
Christian Institute, the Bible Training Institute, 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association Club. 
He gave special study to the construction and 
requirements of hospitals, among his recent im- 
portant works in this connection being the new 
Maternity Hospital for Glasgow and a hospital 
in course of erection in the Isle of Man. The 
Orphan Homes of Scotland at Bridge of Weir, 
with the Consumptive Sanatoria and Home for 
Epileptics, were built wholly from his designs. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The Aberdeen Society of Architects. 

The Annual Report of the Aberdeen Society of 
Architects states that the Council, in co-operation 
with Mr. Stewart, Head Master of Gordon’s College, 
have arranged a course of study for architects’ 
pupils and apprentices at Gordon’s College and 
Gray’s Art School. The curriculum has been 
unanimously approved by the Society, and members 
have undertaken to do all in their power to induce 
their pupils and apprentices to take advantage of 
the course of study open to them. The following 
are the office-bearers and Council of the Society for 
1906-7 : — President, Mr. Robert G. Wilson ; Vice- 
President, Mr. .John Rust ; Council, Messrs. Arthur 
Clyne [JP.], A. G. R. Macaenzie, G. Bennett 
Mitchell, James B. Nicol, -James M. Pirie ; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon [4.] ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. William Kelly. 


MINETES. XIL 

At the Twelfth General Meeting (Oi’dinary) of the 
Session 1905-0, held Monday, 23rd April, at 8 p.m. — 
Rresent : Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
13 Fellows (including 3 members of the Council), 20 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. 
.Associate, and numerous visitors : the Minutes of the 
Ordinary and Special Meetings held the 2nd and 3rd .April 
respectively [p. 316) were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Chair- 
man and signed the Register — viz. Walter St. Leger 
Crowley (Newcastle-on-Tyne) and Charles Henry Holden. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Robert 
Alexander Bryden (of Glasgow), Fellow, elected 1878 ; and 
\t illiam Goldsmith, Associate, elected 1882. 

Papers on Pi,\stei;work, illustrated by lantern slides, 
were read by Messrs. George P. Bankart and Laurence A. 
Turner, and having been discussed a vote of thanks was 
passed to the authors by acclamation. 

The thanks of the Meeting were further accorded to Mr. 
George P. Bankart for the collection of photographs of 
Plasterwork which he had kindly lent and arranged for 
exhibition in the Meeting Room. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 




EXCELLENCE IN AECHITECTUEE. 

EOYAL ACADEMY LECTUKES, 1905. 

Ey Professor Aitchison, E.A., 

PAST PRESIDENT ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

T he object we have in view is to make our architecture better, and the question is how 
this is to be done. It seems to me that, in the first instance, we ought not to take 
any student who shows no original invention, unless indeed he has so determined a 
taste for architecture that he would rather work at it for half the money he could get for 
doing anything else. The late W. Burges, A.E.A., had the chance of going into his father’s 
office — that of Messrs. Walker & Burges, the celebrated engineers — and of eventually becoming 
a partner, but his whole soul was taken up with Gothic antiquarianism and iconography, and 
he despised and scorned engineering. 

Nature apparently does everything in accordance with fixed laws, but as yet we know but 
little about them. Apparently she hardly furnishes houses for land animals — (though the Fool 
in King Lear says, “ I can tell why a snail has a house. Why, to put his head in ; not to give 
it away to his daughters, and leave his horns without a case ”) — but defensive armour at least for 
snails and tortoises ; but she furnishes these houses or defensive armour to many more water 
creatures than land ones. Nature herself modifies and sometimes carves her own works : her 
chisels are mostly rain, ice, lightning, and sand driven by the wind. There is the appear- 
ance of a mediaeval town formed by fantastic rocks near Amalfi, and there are tall mounds 
apparently carved by wind-driven sand in the Vergen Valley, America. The repetition of 
rounded boles of trees in forests is always pleasing, and, like the sheer vertical sides of 
mountains with gigantic projecting cornices, may give us hints if we observe and can use them. 

The next thing is in what way we may improve this original talent of the student. 
We see what the poets have done : they have translated all the good pieces of foreign poets 
into their own language, as the Eomans did from the Greeks. In modern days each good poet 
has taken the best pieces of the poetry of some other nation and tried to make them as 
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admirable in his own tongue. This is of course more difiBcult when the poetry is comic than 
when it is tragic ; though Hookham Frere has rendered the scathing sarcasm of Aristophanes 
very well, yet some of the comic parts are not done so well. Perhaps Frere’s sense of decorum 
has been the cause of this. We all know how Tennyson learned Hebrew in his middle age to 
see if he could not get the sublimity of expression from it. 

Michelangelo believed all the visual fine arts to be founded on the art of drawing. It 
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may perhaps appear to be unwarrantable conceit on my part to try to set up an opinion in 
opposition to that of Michelangelo, who built and adorned the sacristy of San Lorenzo at 
Florence, undoubtedly the most perfect piece of architecture and sculpture combined since 
the dawning of the Renaissance. This sacristy is full of what we may call architectural 
solecisms, but when you put yourself in the proper place the whole arrangement falls into 
perfect harmony, and these solecisms cease from troubling. It seems to me that architecture 
is the perfecting of construction so as to ensure beauty, or whatever other quality is wanted 
to express the destination of the building. x\s nature’s object is to make everything not only 
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to answer its purposes completely but to be clothed in grace, beauty, or sublimity, so I think 
architectural students should be encouraged to model rather than to draw, as modelling makes 
them see and comprehend that they have to deal with mass and weight, while drawing seems 
to suggest neither, and mass and weight suggest grandeur. That is why early Norman, 
which is colossal, affects us much more than late Gothic, which is a mere skeleton. 

It is possible that hereafter we may find out that secret of nature of how to combine the 
useful and the beautiful, but at present we are not only far from having discovered it, but so 
complex is the problem that we can hardly define it ; for in nature it is not only the making of 
the individual parts of each plant more or less beautiful in themselves, but, in the case of trees. 
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making each leaf and flower combine with one another and with the trunk and branches to 
foim a lovely, striking, or sublime effect. Nature alone has succeeded in carrying every point 
by mixing the useful with the delightful. 

This age may be called the iron age, for not only is the framework of buildings being 
made entirely of iron, but with cast iron we can produce almost anything we like as far as 
shape goes ; but we have not found out how to make the lines of force and beauty coincide. It 
is the reproach of our art that we have hardly made any structural ironw’ork beautiful ; but 
the architect, like the poet, is born and not made. If architects have a learned mathe- 
matician amongst them he is unknown since the death of E. Wyndham Tarn. Our very 
Building Act has not been scientifically evolved, but has had to take the thickness of walls 
from the isolated walls of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. I think when we have secured as 
students only those who possess architectural invention and the necessary statical 
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knowledge that will enable them to make their constructions safe, the Academy might at 
least make those w’ho secure the Travelling Studentship submit a thorough restoration of 
some ruin. Most of our students merely make pencil or water-colour sketches of the various 
buildings, which scarcely teaches them anything. What is wanted is to make them investi- 
gate the methods by which stability and beauty were produced by the ancients. They should 

make a complete restoration, with every piece found 



amongst the ruins properly fitted in. 

The late M. Charles Gamier says in his book, 
A t ravers les Arts, on the subject of restoration 
in drawings from ruins, “ The choice of a restora- 
tion is always an important affair for the French 
student in Kome ; it does not involve a slight study 
quickly carried out ; but on the contrary many 
months of solitude abroad, sometimes even an exile 
to the feet of the ruins has to be chosen ; it involves 
a year at least. How many have passed more than 
two years at the work loyally to fulfil their engage- 
ment ! And with what ardour the young artists give 
themselves to their work ! What researches they 
undertake ! What fevered evenings they pass in 
seeking the antique truth and reproducing it ! Then 
at last the days run on and the work is done ; the 
drawings are sent to Paris, and one waits with im- 
patience the impression and judgment of the public. 
It is then that the kind-hearted man studies and the 
impatient attack them. These draw in their train 
the crowd of those indifferent, and a thousand voices 
say. To what end is this ? But, unjust and churlish 
souls ; it serves the history and the palpitating life 
of the art. It serves to compare the past and the 
present, and it serves, above all — for that is its aim — 
the artist who has worked. Do you believe that the 
time which the artist has passed in measuring these 
fragments, in cross-questioning these remains, for 
assigning them their places and their employment — 
do you believe that this time is lost to the artist ? 


iiAxuTER CHAPEL, HEGFxi PTurPT. Nnw i.EMOLiFiiEH. Ho IS famiUarised with the primitive principles and 

From a Sketch by the utcH.w. Brewer. construction ; he has hved the life of 

other times ; he has brought together the history of 
man and stones ; he has learned how to study, how to compare, how to reason ; he has, in 
short, learned the alphabet of architecture, and whatever may be his future ideas he will know 
how to express them. If his colleagues have already done analogous work, is that a reason 
that he should not do it too ? If my neighbour at college has translated Virgil and Cicero is 
that a reason that I should not translate them in my turn ? Do not laugh, then, at these igno- 
rant attacks ; it is a noble attempt to employ one’s youth in studving one’s art in the hone of 
becoming later a master in one's turn.” ‘ ^ 


I have observed that some of our best mouern arcmtects have passed much of their time 
m studying and measuring the antique. It was supiiosed that Palladio got his grand style 
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by his familiarity with ancient Eoman work, most of which he had measured and published. 
You probably know that in Palladio’s book published in 1570 he only gives the five orders, 
private houses, roads, bridges, piazzas, covered porticoes, and temples. Lord Burlington, who 
was a great student of Palladio, and in whose house we now are, knew that Palladio had 
measured all the remaining baths in Eome ; but the drawings had been lost, and after much 
research he found them by accident in the palace of Daniel Barbaro, once the Patriarch 
of Aquilea, and he had the drawings engraved at his own expense and published in London 
in 1730. We have a copy in the Library of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects. This 
book was subsequently reprinted and enlarged by Charles Cameron, London, in 1775. Should 



THE TAYLOR AND RANDOLPH BCILDIXC.®, OXFORD; SOUTH-WP>T VIEW. C. R. COfKERELL, ARCHITPCT. 

England ever become a great and rich country we may want baths at least equal to those of 
ancient Eome, where one of the halls was paved with lapis lazuli, and some of the windows 
are supposed to have been of stained glass ; where the columns were of the costliest and 
rarest marble, and where the vaults were clothed with enamelled glass mosaic. 

I have often heard my father speak with admiration of the proportions of the front of 
Somerset House designed by Sir William Chambers, which was the subject for the Silver Medal 
when he was a student, and for which he tried. Sir William Chambers designed a bridge at 
Wilton, near Salisbury, and a beautiful garden pavilion at Castle Howard. Wilkins published 
The Antiquities of Magna Gracia in 1807 and the Civil Architecture of Vitruvius in 181-2. 
It is only after seeing the models for the National Gallery and for the steps and portico of 
University College, London, that we become fully aware of the elaborate pains M ilkins took to 
ensure success. 
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Professor Cockerell illustrated with his own hand all the sculpture that he discovered in 
Greece, and, I think, the Elgin Marbles, and his restoration of the Mausoleum is much more 
beautiful than the real one. He arranged the group of Niobe, and as he was really born a 
sculptor he designed the sculpture in the pediment of St. George’s Hall at Liverpool ; in 
all his works we admire their artistic excellence. It is quite delightful to see the elegance 
and refinement of his work in Liverpool, London, and Oxford. 

I just recollect my father and mother going to see Sir John Soane have the medal from 
the English architects presented to him. Some of Soane’s facades to the Bank of England 
are very fine and original, but I think the private houses that he built in what I think was 
called “ Bank Chambers ” were some of the most beautiful and most original things we had in 
England. They have been pulled down lately to make way for houses that will let for larger 
rentals. It would be quite a revolution in the views of City men if any attention should be 
paid to the preservation of buildings of the greatest originality and beauty. In fact I am 
surprised that St. Paul’s has not been turned into a meat market or a general hall for the 
railways of London ! 

I make a gi’eat point of the students knowing how to calculate the stability of construction. 
We have no domes built now because no one knows how to secure their stability, and the 
imitation Gothic that we so much use cannot be improved upon because no one knows scien- 
tifically how to construct, and is therefore obliged to keep to the reproduction of old forms. I 
once had to look over the drawings of a new Gothic church, and asked the young architect 
what weight the columns had to carry. He said he did not know, and when asked how he 
knew they would stand, he said he had been brought up in the ofSce of a distinguished architect, 
who had a bigger church built with columns of the same stone and the same size. There was 
also a vaulted ambulatory round the chancel, and flying buttresses. I asked him what the 
thrust of these vaults was. He said that they had no thrust. “ Why, then, did you put 
flying buttresses ? ” “ Because they make a picturesque feature,” was the reply. 



Frieze from the Ba-'iliea .Emilia. 




EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL FOE THE OFFICIAL YEAE 1905-1906. 

Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 7th May 1906. 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Eeport the Council have held 21 meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 18. The following Committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on matters referred 
to them : — Eegistration, Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, 
Professional Questions, London Building Acts Amendment, Premises, Plumbers and Venti- 
lating Engineers, Milan Exhibition, Fellowship Drawings, London County Hall. 

Obituary losses by death have been as follows : — Fellows : William Gibbs Bartleet, 

Hyman Henry Collins, Colonel John Eaton, Charles Forster Hayward, Zephaniah 
King, Thomas Edward Knightley, Henry George Luff, Eobert Alexander Bryden, John Pollard 
Seddon, Alfred Waterhouse, James Weir, Joseph Wood. Eetired Felloic : Charles Henry 
Howell. Associates : William Goldsmith, Eichard Groom, Charles Grayson Maylard, Hedley 
John Price, William Moss Settle, Eobert Phillips Whellock. Ho?i. Corr. Members : Charles 
Lucas, Conte Giuseppe Sacconi. 

Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in the Jouknal. 

TheEoyal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Sir Aston Webb, E.A., in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished merits as an Architect. The presentation took place on 
19th June. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., E.A. \_H.F.], in recognition of his services to Architecture. His Majesty the 
King has signified his approval of the nomination. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 
Membership, Institute, compared with that at the two preceding quinquennial periods : 


Year 

Fellows 

Associates 

Hod. Associates 

Total 

181)7 

602 

986 

55 

1,643 

1901 

621 

1,028 

46 

1,695 

1906 

749 

1,177 

46 

1,972 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 91 Fellows have been elected, 
66 Associates, and 3 Honorary Associates. 
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The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1905. The Pre- 
Examina- Hminary was held in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Council desire to record their 
thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees 
of the various Allied Societies. The Pinal and Special Examinations were held in London, 
and Special Examinations for Colonial candidates were held in Durban and Sydney, when 
two Candidates were examined and passed. The results are shown in the following tabulated 
form : 



Exemptecl 

Examiaed 

Passed 

Relegated 

Total 

Prelimixaky Examination- 

. 110 

355 

24.5 

110 

46-5 

Intermediate Examination 

2 

288 

153 

135 

290 

Final .and Special ExAMiNATioxb . 

. — 

171 

66 

98 

171 


The total number of candidates was 926. The number of Probationers now stands at 2,507 
and of Students at 737. The Council again have occasion to regret that so large a number 
of Students remain on the list without proceeding to the Final Examination. 

The authority given to the Institute of Architects of New South Wales, to exempt 
properly qualified candidates from the Preliminary Examination of the Eoyal Institute, has 
been extended to the Eoyal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

At the first Intermediate Examination held out of the United Kingdom in November 1904, 
in Sydney, three candidates were examined, of whom two passed. 

Tlie Ashpitel Prize was awarded to John Hatton Markham [A.], who passed the Final 
Examination in June 1905. A Special Prize of books, to the value of £10, was awarded to 
Albert Eobert Myers [.4.], of Edinburgh, a Candidate at the November Special Examination, 
who obtained the highest number of marks at the Examinations held during the year. 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held this year in Toronto and 
Melbourne. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invalu- 
able services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October. Certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London have been granted 
to Albert Anthony Fillary, Edgar Walsh Knight, Edwin Palser, Harry Tom Boden Spencer [^.], 
and Alexander Lionel Woodward ; and a Certificate of Competency to act as Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities, to William .lohn Stainton. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 
stud'entsh^ps Institute at the General Meeting on the 22nd January. At the distribution 
of Prizes on the 5th February Mr. John W. Simpson [H.] read a criticism of the 
work submitted, and the President delivered his Address to Students. An exhibition of the 
drawings was held from the 25th January to the 3rd February in the Gallery of the Alpine 
Club, and was visited by 1,080 persons. A selection from the Prize Drawings is now 
being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

Annual The Annual Dinner was held on Friday, the 13th October, in Newcastle, and 
was well attended. The thanks of the Institute are due to the President and 
Functions, members of the Northern Architectural Association for the excellent programme 
they arranged, and for their most kind hospitality. A Eeception by the Mayor of New- 
castle on the evening of Thursday, the 12th October, a steamboat excursion down the Tyne, 
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a luncheon given by the Northern Association, visits to places of interest in Newcastle, the 
Annual Dinner itself on Friday the 13th, and simultaneous excursions to Hexham and 
Durham on Saturday the 14th, were the main features of a most interesting and enjoyable visit. 

This year the Annual Dinner will be replaced by the Farewell Banquet of the Seventh 
International Congress, on Saturday, 21st July. 

The President has very kindly continued his much appreciated “ At Homes ” at the 
Institute. The first took place on the 7th July, the Exhibition being one of the Painters’ 
Art as applied to the decoration of interiors ; the second on the 15th January, when working 
drawings of recent buildings erected by eminent architects were exhibited. 

At a General Meeting held on the 8th January the Council were instructed to enter 
Premises negotiations concerning a site for new Institute premises, and to report to a 

General Meeting. The Council therefore continued negotiations begun by the 
President concerning the purchase of the freehold garden site between Nos. 11 and 13 Port- 
land Place. Owing, however, to the impossibility of settling questions of ancient lights in 
a satisfactory manner, the Council have been obliged reluctantly to abandon the project. 

The London mentioned in the last Annual Eeport, the London County Council abandoned 
Building Act. their Bill for Amending the Building Act with the exception of the clauses 
relating to the Prevention of Fire, which they submitted as a separate Amendment Bill. 
This was opposed by the Institute, which was represented by counsel, Mr. Pembroke Stephens, 
K.C., and Mr. H. Courthope-Munroe. The Bill, as amended, ultimately passed as the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. 

With regard to the heavy expenditure in connection with this matter, the Council have 
passed a resolution to the effect that in view of the large outlay incurred in opposing a Bill 
Parliament grave consideration should he exercised before again embarking on such an 
undertaking. 

Status of Building Act Committee of the London County Council having brought 

District - forward certain proposals with regard to the status of District Surveyors, par- 
ticularly one providing that District Surveyors should receive a fixed salary instead 
of fees, the Council urged upon the London County Council the desirability of the Dis- 
trict Surveyors being practising architects. The Eeport of the Building Act Committee was 
referred back by the London County Council. 

New County The Council, feeling it to be a matter of vital importance that the County Hall 
which the London County Council propose to erect on the south side of the 
Thames, at a cost of ^€1, 000,000, should be a building worthy of the greatest 
city in the world, addressed, last July, a letter to the London County Council, in which they 
offered the assistance of the Institute in their efforts to secure a design for such a building. 
The Establishment Committee of the London County Council having intimated their desire 
to receive the suggestions of the Institute, the Council, after obtaining the report of a special 
Committee on the subject, have advised them to institute a combined open and invited 
competition, to be judged by a jury of Assessors. 

The recommendations made in the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on London 
Improvement, I®*! Council again to approach the London County Council with a view 

to the remodelling of the line of frontage on the north side of the Strand between 
the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. The London County Council 
again declined to reconsider their determination ; but subsequently, owing to a renewed 
agitation in the Press and elsewhere, the Council once more laid their views on the subject 
before the London Coimty Council. 

3 B 


Hall for 
London. 
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L.c.c. By- With reference to the new London County Council By-laws as to drains, the 
'^Tpect\o Council much regret that that authority have declined to accept the suggestions 
Drains. made hy the Council of the Institute for modification of the stringent require- 
ments as to drawings to be supplied. 

The Board of Architectural Education, in pursuance of their scheme, have 
Architectural appointed members to visit the various Schools of Architecture and report on their 
Education. T^^^orking. Such reports have been made with reference to the Architectural 
Schools of Liverpool University, University College, London, King’s College, London, and 
the Architectural Association Day School ; and the Board propose in due course to grant their 
Certificates, under certain conditions, to students who have satisfactorily completed the various 
courses conducted by those bodies. 

The Board have had under consideration a proposal from the University of Liverpool for 
conferring degrees in Architectm-e, and have made certain recommendations thereon. 

The Eegistration Committee, as existing at the time of the issue of the last Annual 

Eeport, drafted a Bill and issued a Eeport, which have both been printed in the 
Journal. The Eegistration Committee, as constituted after the elections in June last year, 
appointed a Sub-Committee “ to take evidence for and against the principle of Eegistration, 
and to suggest the course of procedure to be adopted at the General Meeting, when the 
present scheme of Eegistration comes up for discussion.” The Sub -Committee sat almost 
weekly for the purpose set forth in the reference, and took the evidence of twenty-four 
witnesses from London and the provinces. The Eegistration Committee, after having all the 
evidence before them, submitted a Eeport to the General Body at a Special General Meeting 
held on Tuesday, 3rd April, and the Eesolutions then proposed were adopted unanimously. 

At the request of the Science Standing Committee, the Council issued invitations 
'mitteeon' *0 various bodies to appoint representatives on a Joint Committee to draw up 
Reinforced rules for the guidance of architects in the use of reinforced concrete. The 
° ’ Committee has been constituted as follows: — Chairman-. Sir Henry Tanner. 

Bepresenting the B.I.B.A. : Messrs. T. Walmisley, William Dunn, Max Clarke, H. D. Searles 
Wood, Hon. Secretary to Committee. District Surveyors' Association : Messrs. T. H. 
Watson, E. Dru Drury. Institute of Builders : Messrs. Benjamin I. Greenwood, Frank May. 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Engineers : Messrs. A. E. Collins, 
J. W. Cockrill. War Office : Colonel C. B. Mayne, Major E. M. Paul, E.E. Other Members : 
Professor W. C. Unwin, Charles F. Marsh. 

As the Fellowship will be closed after the end of 1906 to all candidates who are 
Fellowship, already Associates or have passed the examinations qualifying for Associateship, 
the Council, in compliance with the instructions of the General Body of the Institute given 
at the Business Meeting of the 29th February 1904, sent a Circular Letter to the Allied 
Societies, in which they suggested that architects of high standing in the various provinces 
who were not members of the Institute should be approached with a view to their joining. A 
great number of candidates both from London and the provinces came forward, and those 
whom the Council found eligible from their work and position were nominated for member- 
ship. Twenty-eight candidates were nominated for election at the Business Meeting of the 
5th March, of whom six were Associates. A poll was demanded by private members of the 
Institute, and resulted in the rejection of the twenty-two non- Associate candidates. As most of 
these non-elected candidates are by their age and position precluded from sitting for an 
examination, they are thus debarred from membership. The Council cannot but regard such a 
result as unjust to candidates and most detrimental to the interests of the Institute. 

At the General Meeting of the 5th March, when the result of the poll was declared, a 
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Donations, 
Bequests, &c 


Grants. 


resolution was passed appointing a Committee of the Institute to consider the form of voting- 
papers, the method of election of Fellows, and other matters connected therewith, including any 
revision of the By-laws on the subject if necessary, and to report to a General Meeting as 
soon as possible. 

Sir Aston Webb, E.A., has been appointed to represent the Institute on the Court 
Appoint- Qf Sheffield University. Sir William Emerson has been reappointed for a further 
term of three years to represent the Institute on the Court of the Liverpool 

University. 

Messrs. Keith D. Young and Arthur Ashbridge were the Institute Delegates to the 
Congress of the Eoyal Institute of Public Health held in July last year. 

Messrs. W. D. Caroe and W. H. Atkin Berry were the Institute Delegates to the 
Conference on Smoke Abatement held last year. 

Messrs. T. W. Cutler and G. H. Oatley have consented to represent the Institute at the 
Eoyal Sanitary Congress to be held in Bristol in July. 

It has been decided that one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institute shall be ex officio a 
member of the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Sir Aston Webb having retired from the competition for the Carnegie Foundation, “ The 
Palace of Peace,” at the Hague, Mr. H. T. Hare has been invited by the Hague Committee to 
represent Great Britain in his stead. The President is the other British representative. 

A sum of £773. 19s. lOd., bequeathed to the Institute for charitable purposes on 
the death of a Miss Moore, who was to enjoy the income during her life, has now 
come into the possession of the Institute. 

Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have made the following 
grants ; 

The Cretan Exploration Fund, 25 guineas. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 20 guineas. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association, towards the funds of the Exhibition of 
Mr. Goodyear’s Architectural Eefinements, 10 guineas. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, 20 guineas. 

British School at Athens, 20 guineas. 

Architectural Association, £100. 

Eoyal Architectural Museum, 20 guineas. 

Seventh Council have the pleasure to inform members that satisfactory progress is 

International being made in the organisation of the Congi-ess. The total membership up to 
Congress, ([^te. Only Counting those from whom subscriptions have been received, is 672, of 
whom 188 are ladies. As it is yet nearly three months before the Congress, the Executive Com- 
mittee regard this as a sign that the movement will be largely supported. The Council, 
however, would urge members who have not yet joined, but intend to do so, to send their 
donations or subscriptions at once, as the work of organisation is enormously facilitated by a 
knowledge of probable numbers. The general outline of the jiroceedings has been issued to 
members in the form of a Circular Letter, and has been published in the Journal. Over 
20,000 of these circulars have been sent to architects at home and abroad. The response 
from foreign countries is most encouraging. 

In addition to the grant of £500 mentioned in last year’s Eeport, the Council have 
decided to give an Invitation Garden Party to the Congress at the Eoyal Botanic Society’s 
Gardens. 

The Society of Architects has generously made a donation of £100 to the Congress funds, 
and the Architectural Association one of 25 guineas. 
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The Council venture to express the hope that all members of the Institute will join the 
Congress, even though they may not be able to be present, and thus enable the Executive 
Committee to carry through their task in a manner befitting the dignity of our country and 
our national art of architecture. 


Competitions. 


The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during 
the official year : 


Bangor 
Bristol 
Cheshunt 
Greenwich ■ 
Hackney 
Handsworth 
Hastings . 
•lohannesburg 
Lytham 
Newquay . 
Perth . 
Plymouth . 
Eochester . 

St. Marylebone 
Stockport . 
Stowmarket 


Free Library . . . • 

Cbureb 

Library ... 

Library 

Library ... 

Church ..... 
Hospital 

Technical Institute 

Schools 

Church ... 

City Hall 

Schools 

Technical Institute 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital 

Schools 

Schools 


Mr. Philip C. Thicknesse. 

Mr. W. J. Tapper. 

Mr. James S. Gibson. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross. 

Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Mr. W. J. Tapper. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Mr. Thomas E. Colloutt. 
Professor Beresford Pite. 

Sir Charles Nicholson. 

Mr. -John J. Burnet, A.B.S.A. 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan. 

Mr. Frank T. Baggallay. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams. 


Copies of the “ B.egulations ” have been sent to promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the conditions should be sent for the Institute 
Library. In cases where the conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging modifications 


have been sent to the promoters. 

Bangor : Museum and Library. 

Bangor ; Free Library. 

Birmingham ; Municipal Buildings Extension. 
Blackpool : Chapel. 

Bridlington : Shelter and Concert Hall. 

Cardiff ; Branch Libraries. 

Caversham : Library. 

Cheshunt : Library. 

Clifton Dartmouth Hardness: Municipal Offices. 
Coventry : Municipal Buildings. 

Darwen : Free Library. 

Deptford : Mortuary and Coroner's Court. 

Derby,: Schools. 

Greenock : Schools. 

Greenwich : Branch Library. 

Hackney ; Public Lilirary. 

HaNtings : Hospital. 

Hove : Library. 


Johannesburg : Technical Institute. 

London : New County Hall. 

Luton : Secondary School and Technical Institute. 
Lytham : Schools. 

Newquay : Church. 

Norwich : Shire House Extension. 

Ossett : Schools. 

Plymouth : Schools. 

Eeddish, Lancs : Public Baths, Ac. 

Ripon : Hydro. 

St. Andrews : Infectious Diseases Hospital. 

St. Marylebone : Western Ophthalmic Hospital. 
Southwark : Library. 

Swadlingcote : Library. 

West Bromwich : Library. 

Westcliff : Church. 

Wigan : Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Worcester : Schools. 


At a Business Meeting held on the 15th May last year the old “ Suggestions ” were 
revised, and ordered to be issued under the title of “ Begulations for the Conduct of Archi- 
tectural Competitions.” 

In presenting the statement of income and expenditure, the Council regret that 
Finance. balance to the good is not as large as it has been of recent years. A glance, 

however, at the extraordinary expenditure of i.785 5s. Sd. in connection with the Institute’s 
opposition to the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, and of i318. 13s. 6d. in con- 
nection with the drafting of the Architects’ Enrolment Bill, will show that this diminution is 
due to abnormal circumstances, and not to any lack of financial prosperity. On the contrary, 
the Council regard it as a proof of prosperity that the Institute has been able to meet these 
enormous charges and still show an excess of income over expenditure. As a natural conse- 
quence, however, there has been no addition to the amount of the invested capital of the 
Institute, which still remains, as at the time of issue of the last Annual Pieport, at £18,000. 

The Statement of Income and Expenditure and the Balance Sheet for the year ending 
31st December 1905 and the Estimate of Income and E.xpenditure for the current year are 
appended to this Pieport. 
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EEPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

At the first meeting of the Committee Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson was elected Chairman, 
Mr. George Sherrin Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. W. D. Caroe and James S. Gibson 
Hon. Secretaries. 

During the Session the Committee held four meetings, and have had under considera- 
tion the following subjects ; 

New County Hall for the London County Council. 

Clock Tower, St. George’s Circus. 

Wood Pediments and Dome, Somerset House. 

Strand Improvement Scheme. 

Restoration of Nottingham Castle. 

Charing Cross Station Roof. 

Location of Peace Palace. 

The erection of a new County Hall by the London County Council was regarded by the 
Committee as a favourable opportunity to endeavour to secure the best architectural talent of 
the country being employed upon its design, and the Committee recommended the Institute 
Council to suggest to the London County Council the desirability of securing this result, and 
offering to assist them in any steps which they might take to obtain it. 

The removal of the Obelisk standing at St. George’s Circus, S.E., and the substitution of 
a Clock Tower was considered by the Committee a very undesirable proceeding ; but the matter 
was brought before the Art Committee at too late a date for any effective steps to be taken to 
retain the Obelisk. 

Since the date of the former correspondence with H.M. Office of Works with respect to the 
wood dome and pediments of Somerset House, and the suggestion of the Committee that these 
should be carried out in stone so as to give them a permanent character, the Committee have 
to report that a further communication has been received from H.M. Office of Works that it 
was undesirable at the present time, on the score of cost, to ask Parliament to sanction such a 
large expenditure as this would entail, and the Committee, in acknowledging the letter, ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be possible to effect this improvement in the future. 

The line of frontage on the north side of the Strand between St. Clement Danes and St. 
Mary-le-Strand Churches was again considered by the Committee, and the Council of the 
Institute were asked to make a representation to the London County Council that it was 
desirable to set back the eastern end of this frontage so as to obtain a wider street at that end, 
and secure a better view of St. Clement Danes Church than would be obtained by the proposals 
of tbe County Council ; more especially as the Royal Commission on Traffic has also made re- 
commendations dealing with the widths of streets in the central parts of London, which recom- 
mendations are similar to those of this Committee. The Committee referred to this matter in 
last year’s report. 

The matter of the Restoration of Nottingham Castle was very carefully considered, and 
representations have been made to the Town Council of Nottingham, that if any works are 
necessary to be done to this structure, they should be carried out under the supervision of an 
architect experienced in dealing with historical buildings, and who might safely be trusted to 
preserve their best features. The Town Clerk of Nottingham has replied that if any works are 
to be done a competent architect will be consulted. 

The proposals of the engineers dealing with the Charing Cross Station Roof were very 
courteously laid by them before the Committee, and Mr. Flockhart kindly undertook to make 
some sketch suggestions dealmg with the ends of the side walls, which it was considered 
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very desirable should be treated in an architectural manner, and also the wind screen, formed 
of steel and glass, suggested between these end walls at the Embankment end. These sugges- 
tions have been forwarded to the engineers, with a strong recommendation of the Committee 
that if possible the Eailway Company should adopt them, and a Conference has taken place 
between Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.B., and Mr, Tempest on behalf of the Company and the 
Art Committee. 

EEPOET OF THE LITEEATUEE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the election of the present Committee in June 1905 the Literature Committee have 
held sLv meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. E. Phene Spiers was reappointed Chairman, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon Watson Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The Committee, having had referred to them “ the matter of revising the Lists of Books 
recommended to Probationers and Students in the E.I.B.A. Kalend.Jlr with a view to making 
suggestions thereon to the Board of Examiners,” have appointed a small sub-committee 
whose recommendations have been considered on several occasions, and the Committee hope 
shortly to be in a position to make useful suggestions to the Board of Examiners. 

The Committee desire again to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the 
various reviews and articles written for the Journal and to the publishers who have contri- 
buted many interesting works to the Library during the year. 

The Loan Collection has been extended by the purchase of further works in duplicate ; 
these increased facilities continue to be much appreciated by the students who use the 
Library. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows ; — 

During the twelve months ending on the 31st March of the present year 211 volumes and 82 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Eoyal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Keference Library was 63 volumes and 21 pamphlets. 

The works purchased comprise 116 volumes, out of which 64 volumes were added to the Loan 
Library. There were also 82 volumes presented to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,521 (last year 5,577). 

The number of works issued on loan was 3,486 (last year 3,406). 

The number of books issued through the post was 121 (last year 98). 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 131. 

Donations of books or pamphlets have been received from Monsieur A. Foucher, Herr H. Muthesius, 
Herr A. W. Weissman, Mrs. Arthur Cates, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. E. Phene 
Spiers, Mr. John Bilson, Mr. Robert Williams, Count Robert de Lasteyrie, and Mr. B. T. Batsfoxd. 

The late Mr. C. Forster Hayward bequeathed for the use of the Loan Library a number of volumes, 
which have been presented by his executors. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. H. H. Statham, and Mr. B. T. Batsford have presented original draw- 
ings by the late Alfred Waterhouse, A. Lippitsch, J. K. Colling, and R. J. Johnson. 

Mrs, Arthur Cates has made a donation of books to the “ Cates Collection.” 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned : 
Koldewey and Puchstein’s Die Griechischen Tempcl in Unteritnlicn und Sicilicn-, Supino’s Arlc 
Pisana ; Poelaert’s Palais de Justice de Bruxelles-, Allen’s Early Christian Monumcyits of Scotland-, 
Moroni and Biagetti’s Intagli in Legno del Coro della Chiesa di San Pietro in Perugia ; Weissman’s 
De GebakJeen Steen-, Westlake’s J/is/or?/ o/ Design in 2Iurul Pamtinj -, Bond’s Gothic Architecture 
in England-, Simpson’s History of Architecture (vol. i.) ; De Baudot and Perranlt-Dabot’s Les 
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Cathedrales de France ; Guedy’s Le Palais du Louvre ; Hollar’s Castella et Prmtoria Nobiliuni 
Brabantim ; Foucher’s L'Art Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara (vol. i.) ; Murray’s Designs from Greeh 
Vases in the British Museum ; Blomfield’s Studies in Architecture ; and D’Espouy’s Fragments 
d’ Architecture Antique (yoI. ii.). 

LIBRARY STATISTICS 1905-6. 




Day Attendances. 

E'^TN'ING ArrENDANCES. : 


Date 








Boobs 
issued on 










j Members. 

Non-members. 

Total. 

Members. 

Non-members. 

Total. ' 

Loan. 

190.5. 









April .... 


' 110 

190 

300 

43 

143 

186 

301 

May .... 


121 

233 

354 

60 

155 

215 

340 

June .... 


109 

191 

300 

62 

93 

155 

266 

July .... 


88 

161 

249 

34 

60 

94 

202 

August .... 


Reference Library closed. 


Reference Library closed. 


1 

September . 


120 

197 

317 

32 

80 

112 

297 

October 


136 

229 

365 

84 

167 

251 

379 

November . 


120 

183 

303 

81 

174 

255 

363 

December 


114 

170 

284 

41 

125 

166 

277 

190G. 








January 


129 

178 

307 

72 

172 

244 

322 

February 


124 

197 

321 

55 

148 

203 

348 

March .... 


123 

210 

333 

67 

140 

207 

390 ■ 

Total . 

1294 

2139 

3433 


1457 

2088 1 

3486 


EEPOET OF THE PEACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Nine meetings have been held since the last Annual Eeport, and three meetings of the 
Special Committee appointed to deal with the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill 1905, 
all of which were well attended. 

The following officers were elected at the commencement of the Session : — Mr. A. H. 
Kersey, Chairman ; Mr. Ernest Flint, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. E. Greenop, Hon. Secretary. 

The City of London Escape from Fire BilL—The consideration of this Draft Bill, 
referred by the Council to the Committee, was resumed after the date of the last Annual 
Eeport, and a List of Observations and Suggestions prepared and sent to the Secretary of the 
Institute, by whom it was forwarded to the City Eemembrancer, who courteously acknow- 
ledged its receipt. The suggestions received full consideration by the Corporation Committee, 
but the Preamble of the Bill being found not proved by the House of Commons Committee, 
nothing further was done. 

The London Building Acts Amendment Bill 1905. — Three further meetings of the 
Special Committee, after the date of the last Annual Eeport, were held, and the Committee’s 
final Criticisms and Suggestions upon this Bill were draw up and submitted to the Council for 
forwarding to the London County Council. The Council of the Institute having decided to 
oppose the Bill in Parliament, the Chairman of the Special Committee, Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, attended at the House of Commons on behalf of the Institute. The London County 
Council having withdrawn the greater portion of the Bill, the remaining clauses, relating to 
Fire Prevention only, were embodied in a new Bill and passed in a modified form, as stated 
in the Eeport of the Special Committee already made to the Council. 

The Institute Scale of Charges. —The Council referred to the Committee the Eevision of 
the phraseology of the Institute Scale of Charges, particularly with regard to the question of 
the Ownership of Drawings. The Committee are still engaged in the consideration of this 
matter. 
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District Szirveyors and the London County Council . — The recent proposals of the 
London County Council with regard to District Surveyors were brought to the notice of the 
Committee, and, as a result, the Committee recommended that the opinions of the Architects 
practising in London should be obtained with a view to memorialising the London County 
Council on the lines of a letter addressed to them by the District Surveyors. The Council of 
the Institute did not think it desirable to adopt this course, but expressed their willingness to 
address a letter to the London County Council to a similar effect, and a letter was accordingly 
written. 

Inquiries and references to the Committee upon points of Professional Etiquette, disputes 
under Building Contracts, charges for Architects’ services, and similar matters have con- 
siderably increased, and the time of the Committee has been much occupied with their con- 
sideration. With regard to those dealing with Architects’ charges, however, the Committee, 
with a view to limiting the interruption of their ordinary work, have asked the Council to 
consider the advisability of appointing a Special Committee to deal with such matters, to 
whom they could be referred as a Tribunal, under a Scale of Charges. 


EEPOET OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Committee have held seven meetings, with an average attendance of eleven, 
since the last Eeport was published. Mr. Lewis Solomon was appointed Chairman, Mr. Max 
Clarke Vice-Chairman, and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Bernard Dicksee Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The Committee have drawn up a short description of the tests to be applied to Portland 
cement for insertion in specifications where only small quantities of cement are to be used. 
The inquiry into the present method of applying Dr. Angus Smith’s solution and other- 
preparations for protecting iron has been carried on, and a series of experiments with iron 
drain pipes treated with different preparations is now being conducted. 

A Joint Committee, representing the Eoyal Institute of British Architects, the Eoyal 
Engineers, the Institute of Builders, the District Surveyors’ Association, the Association of 
Municipal Engineers, and several engineers, has been formed to draw up a series of suggestions 
for the use of reinforced concrete, as has been done in other countries, and the Committee are 
now collecting information. Some experiments have been made by Messrs. Cubitt on rein- 
forced concrete beams. Members of the Science Committee attended when the beams were 
in the process of formation ; the experiments are not yet completed. 

The Committee have reported on the Draft Specification for structural steel drawn up 
by the Standard Committee. The Committee have also been represented on the Standard 
Committee dealing with the subject of cast-iron pipes for heating and ventilating. The 
Committee have revised the list of books on science subjects recommended to Probationers and 
Students preparing for the Examinations. The Brickwork Tests Eeports have been published, 
and the work forms a valuable book of reference. 


FINANCES. 

The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1905, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons, 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Sydney Perks [E.] and W. Arthur Webb 
[A.], the Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1905, here follow : 
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2)r. 


Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1905. 

Exclusive of Entrance Fees, Final Examination Fees, and Subscriptions in advance. 


dr. 


EXPENDITURE. 

To ORDTIfARY Expent)iture — £ s. d, £ s. d. 

Rent 935 0 0 

Gas and Electric Lighting 97 0 0 

Coals 23 2 0 

1055 2 0 

Salaries 1792 7 6 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and 

Petty Expenses 645 14 11 

ExpensesofGeneralMeetings, Exhibitions, &c. 323 3 10 

Housekeeping 167 0 9 

Advertisements 51 0 9 

Examination Expenses 461 0 9 

General Repairs 268 8 4 

Fire Insurance 33 3 0 

Medals and other Prizes 205 9 0 

Grant to Library 150 0 0 

Grant to Architect'^’ Benevolent Society 21 0 0 

Grant to International Congress 225 0 0 

Grant to Royal Architectural Museum 21 0 U 

Grant. Gibbon v. Pease 105 0 0 

Grant to Architectural Association 100 0 0 

Grant to Cretan Exploration Fund 26 6 0 

Grant to Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation 10 10 0 

Grant to British School at Athens 21 0 0 

The Journal — 679 15 0 

Reporting 59 17 0 

Printing and Binding 870 6 5 

Illustrations 121 8 0 

Addressing, Postage, and Carriage 268 13 6 

TheKALENDAR- I32u 4 11 

Printing 177 11 0 

Postage and Carriage 32 12 0 

210 3 0 

Contributions to Allied Societies 323 0 9 

Miscellaneous Expenses— 

London Building Act Amendment Bill 785 5 8 

Registration Bill 318 13 6 

Legal and Accountants’ Charges 37 9 11 

Honorarium to StafE 88 6 0 

Brickwork Tests 101 3 6 

Telephone 21 4 9 

Miscellaneous 59 10 i 

1411 13 8 

Dinner 52 7 0 

Balance of Income over Expenditure 168 12 6 


Sappery, Sons, & Co., £9168 16 8 

Chartered Accountants. 


INCOME. 

By Ordinary Income — 

Subscriptions — E s. d. £ ?. <1 

679 Fellows at £4. 4s 2S51 16 0 

Ditto, on Account 117 0 

Ditto, Arrears 60 is 0 

1,059 Associates at £2. 2223 18 0 

Ditto, Arrears S9 5 0 

39 Hon. Associates at £2. 2.< 81 18 0 

Ditto, Arrears 10 lU 0 

532U 2 U 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares — 

Architectural Union Co 184 2 0 

Consols 52 5 U 

Tasmanian Government Stock 63 1 2 

Dominion of Canada Stock 34 4 0 

Queensland Government Stock 46 10 10 

Great Westmi Railway Stock 35 9 8 

London and Nortli-Western Railu ay Stock 33 1 lu 

Madras RailwayStock 44 17 8 

Great Northern Railway Stock 15 17 4 

Cape of Gooil Hop« Stock 25 7 8 

Interest on Deposit 2(i 4 6 

.mS 7 S 

Journal and Kalfndar — 

Advertisements 916 13 4 

Sales £118 14 8 

Sales of other Publications 449 13 0 

568 7 8 

14S5 1 (j 

Use of Rooms — 

District Surveyors* Association 25 0 0 

R.I.B.A. Tenants 55 0 0 

8U 0 U 

Examination Fees — 

Statutory 53 11 0 

Preliminary 785 H u 

Intermediate 622 13 U 

Special and FiuaUforfeited) 260 U 0 

1728 6 0 


£9168 16 S 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 30/A March 1906. (signed) | 


5)r* Balance Sheet of Ordinary Fundsy 31s^ December 1905. Cc* 


LIABILITIES. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To Sundry Creditors outstanding 




272 

s 

1 

To Examination Fees anticipatory of elec- 
tion 

To Subscriptions for 1906 received in ad- 




201 

12 

0 

vance 




114 

4 

0 

To Building Fund . . . 




1121 

2 

3 

To Charitable Fund 




195 

14 

9 

To Travelling Fund .... 

To Accumulated Fund — 




13S5 

1 

0 

Surplus of liquid assets over Liabilities 







as per last Balance Slieet 

15020 

5 

'2 




Add Entrance Fees received m 1905 

471 

9 





Arrears for 1905 (as per contra> 

277 

9 

0 




L^ss Arrears 1904, since re- 

15709 

3 

2 




ceived or cancelled £194 5 0 

Furniture and Fittings 







bought 44 3 7 







— 

238 

8 

7 





15530 

14 

7 




Add Balance of Income over Expenditure in 







1905 

168 

12 

C 

15699 

- 

1 


; ASSETS. Z s, d. Z s d. 

j By Cash at Bank 514 IS li 

By Investments at cost — 

Arcbitect'iral Union Co., 263 Shares ... . 3643 1 0 

Constds 2J per Cent. £2200 105 2233 12 2 

I Tasmanian Government 34 per Cent. 

Stock £1896. Ss, 9<f ! 2050 0 0 

Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent. Regis- 
tered Stock £1200 121911 U 

' Queensland Government 3 per Cent. Stock 

£1643. 9s. 1^/ 1550 0 0 

Great Western Rculway 5 per Cent. Cou- 
[ stdidate^l Preference Stock £747 1199 16 lU 


London and North-Westeru Railway 4 per 
Ceiit.roiisolidatetlPreferenceStock£871 1049 5 8 
Madras Railway 44 per Cent. Stock £105U 13H5 4 0 
(Jreat Northern Railway 4 per Cent. Con<o- 

li«late<l Periietua! Preference Stock £835 999 12 U 

Cape ot Go<«l Hope 34 i>er Cent. Stock 


£1526. 13.S. 4d 1500 0 n 

By Butlduuj Fund — 

Indian Goveiument 3^ per Cent. 

Stock £1036. 05. 2d 1121 2 3 

17951 4 11 

By Debtors (Rents, Advertisements, &c.) iso 8 4 

By Subscriptions in Arrear 1904 65 11 0 

Dit'x) 1905 277 9 0 

343 0 0 


Saffery, Sox.«, & Co., £18989 12 2 

Chartered Accountants. 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 30/A Match 1906. 


£18989 12 2 


3 c 


fS^DNEY PKUKS. 

(■' ^W. Arthur WFiiP. 
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2>r. 


Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1905. 


dr. 


Ashpitfl Prize Fund : — 

To Cost of Ashpitel Prize [Mr. C. L. Gill (.^.)] .. 

To Balance carried forward 


Donaldson Testimonial Fund 
To Balance carried forward 


Godwin Bursary : — 

To Grant to Mr. H. P. Fletcher [/’.] (balance) 

To Grant to Mr. F. R. Hiorns [.4.] (first instalment) 

To Cost of Medal 

To Balance carried forw’ard 


Grissell Legacy 

To Balance from last account 

To Cash paid Medallist [Mr. J. A. Hunter] 
To Cost of Medals 


Library Fund 

To Purchase of Books, Binding, <fec 

To Petty Expenses . 

To Balance carried forward 


Owen Jones S'ruDENTSHrp 
To Balance carried forward 


PuoiN Memorial Fund: — 

To Balance from last account 

To Cash paid Student 1904 [Mr, F. C. Mears] 

To Cash paid Student [Mr. H, A. Dalr\mplcl 

To Cost of Medal , / 


Tn E Legacy Fund 

To Ca^h paid Prizeman [Mr. R. Atkinson] 
To Cash paid Mr. A. G. Hor«nell 
To Balance carried forward 


Arthur Oates Legacy 

To Amount paid Prizeman [Mr. F. W. Newman (.4.)] 
To Balance carriei forward 


Saxon Snell Bequest 

To Cash Purchase of £698. 4<. New Zealand 31 per Cent. 

Stock . .... 

To Balance carried fonvard ’’ 


WiMPERIS Beque-^t : - 

To Balance carried fonvard 


Anderson and Webb Fund 
To Balance camel forward 

Saffkry, Sons, & Co., 
Ohartere<l Accountants. 


£ J. 

d. 

10 0 

0 

32 2 

0 

42 2 

0 

S 3 

3 

8 3 

3 

ro 0 

0 

35 0 

0 

1 17 

6 

58 13 

0 

125 10 

G 

0 1 

7 

10 10 

0 

9 18 

0 

20 9 

4 

157 18 

1 

2 0 

7 

39 5 

2 

199 3 

10 

325 5 

3 

325 5 

3 

9 8 

9 

40 0 

0 

10 10 

0 

9 

6 

61 8 

.3 

20 0 

0 

5 5 

0 

22 16 

4 

48 1 

4 

42 0 

0 

58 5 

5 

100 5 

5 

700 0 

0 

61 12 

2 

761 12 

2 

14 12 

1 

14 12 


SO 2 

0 

30 2 

0 


i 

I 

i 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on 20 Shares, Architectural Union Co., at 145. 
per share 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Coii- 
soliclateil Preference Stock 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. 
Debenture Stock 


By Dividends on £20. Os. Bd. B Annuity Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway 

By Balance earned forward 


By Balance from last Account 

By Annual Donation from Mr. Sydney Smirke [F.] 

By Annual Grant from Ordinary Fund 

By Entrance Donation of Honorary Associates 

By Fines, &c. (Loan Library) 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £2128 Midland Railway 2^ per Cent*. 

Debenture Stock 

By Dividends on £llu0 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Guaranteed Stock 


By Diviiiends on £1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. 

Consolidated Preference Stock 

By Balance carried forward 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £1150 per Cent. Consols 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £1160 4 per cent. N.-E. Railway Preference 
Stock 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £698. 45. New Zealand si per Cent. Stock 


By Dividenil on £1024. 18j. Sf/. Metropolitan Water Board 
.3 per Cent Stock 


B\ Dividend on 43 Architectural Union T'o. Sliare^ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

28 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

42 

2 

0 

5 

10 

7 

2 

12 

8 

8 

3 

3 

86 

7 

8 

39 

2 

10 

125 

10 

6 

13 

11 

3 

6 

18 

1 

20 

9 

4 

32 

11 

11 

5 

0 

0 

150 

U 

0 

4 

4 

0 

7 

7 

11 

199 

3 10 

222 

9 

5 

50 10 10 

52 

5 

0 

325 

5 

3 

40 

15 

4 

2U 

12 

11 

61 

8 

3 

20 

15 

0 

27 

6 

4 

48 

1 

4 

66 

3 

10 

44 

1 

7 

100 

5 

5 

75U 

0 

0 

11 

12 

2 

761 

12 

2 


11 12 1 
14 12 1 

30 2 0 
3(J~ 2’ ij 


E-vamine.! with the voucher^ and found to lie 


coTTPot. 30/A .Vurch 1906. 


(SiffiiL.!) ' IV™ 

M )\ . Arthuk Week. 
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2)r. 


Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31s< December 1905. 


Cr. 


To AsHriTEL Prize Fund : — 

Capital — 20 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- 
pany, Limited, at £14 per Share 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Donaldson Testimonial Fund : — 

Capital — £72 L. N.-M’. Railway 4 per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Preference Stock 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Godwin Bursary Fund ; — 

Capital — £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. De- 
benture Stock 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £20. 0^. 8t?. B AnnuityGreat Indian Peninsula 


Railway 

To Library Fund 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Owen Jones S'cedentship Fund 

Capital — £2128 Midland Railway 2J per £ s. d. 

Cent. Debenture Stock 1773 0 0 

£1100 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 

Consolidated Guaranteed Stock 1900 12 0 


Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Pugin Memorial Fund : — 

Capital — £1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Preference Stock 

To Tite Legacy Fund 

Capital — £1150 2^ per Cent. Consols 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Arthur Cates Legacy Fund 

Capital— £1160 N.-E.Ry. 4 per Cent. Preference Stock 

‘ Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Saxon Snell Bequest 

Capital— £698. 45. New Zealand 3| per Cent. Stock ... 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Wlmpeuis Bequest:— 

Capital— £1024, I85. 8-^/. Metropolitan Water Board 

3 per Cent. Stock 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Anderson and Webb Fund 

Capital — 13 Shares in the Architectural Union Co. Ltd. 

at £14 per share 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 


£ s. d. 

280 0 0 
32 2 0 


89 0 0 
8 3 3 


1344 13 6 
58 13 0 


513 14 10 
39 5 2 


3673 12 0 
325 5 3 


1342 12 6 

1109 I 6 
22 16 4 

1604 5 6 
58 5 5 

7U0 0 0 
6L 12 2 


1000 0 0 
14 12 1 


602 0 0 
30 2 0 


Saffeuy, Sons, & Co., £12809 16 6 

Chartered Accountants. ■ » ' — » 


By Government and other Securities for total book value 

of Trust Funds invested 

By Balance Pii^in Memorial Fund 

By Balance Grissell Legacy Fund 

By Cash in hands of Bankers 


£ 5. d, 

12158 19 10 
20 12 11 
6 18 1 
623 5 8 



Examined with the vouchers aud found to be correct. 3oiA March 1906. 


(Signed) 


f Sydney Peues. 

I W. Arthur Webb. 


The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure 
year ending 31st December 1908, exclusive of Entrance and Final 


of Ordinary Funds for the 
Examination Fees : — 


Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending Z\st December 1906. 


EXPENDITUEE. £ J. rf. 

Rent, Lighting, and Warming lluO 0 0 

Salaries 1790 0 0 

General Printing, Stationery, Postages, and Petty Ex- 
penses 675 0 0 

General Meetings, Exhibkions, &c 325 0 0 

Housekeeping 175 0 0 

Advertisements 60 0 0 

Examination Expenses 475 0 0 

General Repairs lUO 0 0 

Fire Insurance . 35 0 0 

Medals and other Prizes 215 0 0 

Grant to Library 159 0 0 

Grant to Congress 250 0 0 

Other Grants (A. A., A.B.S., and British Sch. Rome) 165 0 0 

Journal 135U o 0 

K‘»vvn.T, 230 0 0 

350 0 0 

Registration 150 0 0 

Leg<il and Accountants’ Charges lUO 0 0 

Garden Party 450 0 0 

Miscellaneons DJO 0 U 

800 0 0 

Balance . .. 1200 0 0 


£9445 0 0 


INCOME. £ s. d. 

Subscriptions .and Arrears 6425 0 0 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares and interest on Deposit 

Account.... 600 0 0 

Sale of Publications (other than Journal and Kalendar) 470 0 0 

Journal and Kalendar— £ s . d. 

Sales 120 0 0 

Advertisements 1000 0 0 

1120 0 0 

Use of Rooms 80 0 u 

Examination Fees — 

Statutory 

Preliminary 

Intermediate 

Special and Final (forfeite*! ) 


30 0 0 
800 0 0 
645 0 0 
275 0 0 



£9445 0 0 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT FOR 1905. 


We have carefully examined the accounts of Expenditure and Income for the year 1905, 
and have much pleasure in reporting that we consider the books of the Institute have been 
well and accurately kept. 

Reference to the Estimate published in last year’s Annual Report will show several 
satisfactory features. A saving has been effected in the items of Lighting and Warming, 
General Printing and Advertisements, and an increased amount has been received for sub- 
scriptions, examination fees, and sale of publications. With reference to the income from 
Advertisements, we are glad to note that the sum in future will be brought up to at least 
i'1,000 per annum. 

The Receipts amounted to £100 more than estimated. The balance to the credit of 
Revenue would have been nearly £1,300 had not an excess of expenditure been incurred in 
connection with the London Building Acts Amendment Bill and the proposed Registration 
Bill. We are of opinion that the charges in connection with the former Bill are excessive, 
and trust the Council will remember the amount of the account when appointing a Parlia- 
mentary Agent to oppose any future Bill. 

It is to be regretted that only three competitors entered for such a valuable prize as the 
Owen Jones Studentship of £100, and only two competitors for the Arthur Cates Prize of 
40 guineas. 

The number of the Hon. Associates remains practically stationary, and we are of opinion 
that there should be no entrance fee, and that the subscription should be reduced to the 
nominal sum of one guinea to cover the necessary annual expenses. The result, in our 
opinion, would be a material addition to the number of members of this class. 

We note that the state of the finances is most satisfactory, and were surprised to find 
that the remuneration of the senior officials is not higher, particularly in view of the salaries 
paid by other learned societies. This subject was included in the Report of the Auditors last 
year, and the recommendation was most favourably received by the members at the Annual 
Meeting. 


March leOti. 


SvDNEY Peeks, 

W. Arthur Webb, 


Hon. Auditors. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

Sir JoHx Tavlou, K.C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The CHrii’.MAN having I'ormilly presented the Annual 
R 3 poit to the Meeting and moved its adoption, the Motion 
was seconded by Mr. John SLArEU ^F.]. 

Mr. William Woouwaiii) [Kj, rising to offer a few 
observations on the Report, said that members would 
all agree as to the excellent progress the Institute 
had made with regard to tlie accession of Fellows and 
Associates; 91 Fellows and lifl Associites were by no 
meins an unimportant addition to the roll of members. 
With regard to the C'ouiicirs expression of regret that .so 
large a number of Student., remained on the list without 
proceeding to the Final Examination, he had had the 
opportunity of seeing many of the examination papers, 
and he must say that, although he should be the last to 
minimise the imiiortauce of the Examination, or to make 


them too easy, he did feel that not sufficient time was 
given in the Examination Hall for many of the papers set 
before the candidates. As a Moderator at the examina- 
tions of the Surveyors’ Institution, he knew the effect 
time had on the candidates. Excellent, clever students 
were always looking at the clock or their watches to see 
whether they could get through their work in the time 
allotted. If a little more time were given for the working 
of the papers it would be conducive to the interests of 
til ■ In-tUute, and also to the candidates. With leference 
t ) the drawings submitted for the Prizes and Studentships, 
Mr, Wo.odward regretted that onlyeleven days were given for 
the inspection of the drawings at the Alpine Club Galleries ; 
and he suggested that if that time could be extended it 
would afford many members an opportunity to see those 
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drawings, which he and many others he knew had been 
unfortunately obliged to miss. If the time could be 
extended to at least a fortnight, not only the older men, 
but the students also who desired to study the drawings, 
would have an opportunity of doing so. The reference to 
the abandonment of the scheme for acquiring a site for 
new Institute premises would not, he hoped, deter the 
Council from endeavouring to find an adequate site for 
premises. He himself had inspected the site referred to, 
and had remarked, as no doubt the Council had done, 
that it was surrounded by rights of light which might 
give rise to difficulties. There must, however, be suit- 
able sites available for the Institute. He hoped the 
day was not far distant when the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects would be able to say, as the Surveyors’ 
Institution were able to say, that they were housed in their 
own premises. He agreed with the observations in the 
Report with regard to the heavy expenditure in opposing 
the London County Council’s Bill in Parliament ; hut, of 
course, as they all knew, to oppose a Bill successfully was 
a costly business. Counsel did not work for nothing any 
more than architects did. Nevertheless i’785 did seem a 
very large sum of money indeed to have expended on legal 
charges for the work. Referring to the paragraph as to the 
status of District Surveyors, where it was pointed out that 
the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council had brought forward certain proposals, and that 
the Institute Council had suggested the desirability of 
the District Surveyors receiving a fixed salary, Mr. 
Woodward said that Lord Welby pointed out that there 
was not likely to be any saving financially. He (Mr. 
Woodward) ventured to say— and he hoped no misinter- 
pretation would be placed on his words— that there was 
no desire whatever on the part of the County Council 
to save money. The desire was to get the District 
Surveyors under their thumb. That was the secret of it. 
Their idea was that if they could get the District Sur- 
veyors as salaried officers, in a year or two they would 
be able to tell them that they must obey the dictates of 
Spring Gardens. He agreed with the Council that it 
was very desirable that District Surveyors should be 
practising architects. They all knew, for example, in 
the case of their lamented friend Mr. Woodthorpe, that he 
brought to bear on the questions submitted to him by builders 
and architects a knowledge of the difficulties of a practis- 
ing architect, and dealt with the architect in the business- 
like and helpful way to which Mr. Graham had referred. 
With reference to the new County Hall for London, there 
was some considerable ambiguity, to his mind, about the 
paragraph in the Report which stated that the Council had 
advised the Establishment Committee to institute a “ com- 
bined open and invited competition to be judged by a jury 
of assessors.” He confessed his ignorance as to what “ a 
combined open and invited competition ” was, but he trusted 
that the Institute, whatever they did with the proposed 
Hotel de Ville, would not nominate or suggest in any way 
whatever the names of members of the Institute who should 
take part in a limited competition for that work. The Hotel 
de Ville for London should be a perfectly open competi- 
tion to be taken part in by any British architect. He hoped 
that the Eoyal Institute of British Architects would do all 
that they could to secure an open competition, and that 
they would not further the idea of “ a combined open and 
invited competition,” because the word “ invited ” meant, 
he assumed, that the London County Council should in- 
vite certain members of the Institute to send in designs ; 
and he hoped that would not be done. There was a refer- 
ence in the Report to the London County Council by-laws 
with respect to drains and the drawings to be supplied. 
Every member would agree that these re(iuirements were 
absolutely absurd. That an architect should have to waste 
his client’s money and his own time in giving elevations 
and sections to show water-closets and lavatories was, to 


his mind, a most unw'arrantable and uncalled-for imposi- 
tion upon ratepayers and building owners ; and it was a 
troublesome matter to architects, for which they could not 
make an adequate charge if they had any conscience at all. 
With regard to recent elections to the F ellowship, attention 
was called to the fact that a poll had been demanded by 
private members, and had resulted in the rejection of 
twenty-two non-Associate candidates. The subject had 
already been discussed in that room. There was another 
election in June, and he trusted that members would not 
this time enter into any cabal for excluding these parti- 
cular men. Every member who voted at the Institute 
had, of course, the right to blackball anyone he liked, but 
this was not a question of blackballing any specific 
member; it was a question affecting the whole principle of 
admission, because the twenty two men rejected were all 
non-Associate candidates. A London man in being black- 
balled for the Institute, or any other body of the kind, did 
not feel it so much ; but a provincial man would feel 
it very much indeed. He was in a more concentrated 
area ; his friends and the public in his particular district 
would know he was up tor election ; and to have the 
tact spread abroad that he had been blackballed by the 
Institute would be most detrimental to him in his prac- 
tice, and must make him regret very much indeed that 
he had put himself up for nomination, as he had been 
invited to do by the Institute itself. Surely if members 
bad sufficient confidence in the Council, and if the 
Council inquired, as they did, into the antecedents and as 
to the professional capacity of these men, they ought not 
to enter into these cabals to blackball them, as had been 
done on this occasion. He hoped the suggestion that was 
thrown out when the matter was discussed before, that 
the period for bringing to an end the present position 
should be extended to 1907, would be adopted, so that those 
men who had been blackballed only, he hoped, for the 
reason he had stated might have another chance of being 
admitted, which they would not have unless they deferred 
that period. He was very glad to see that the Institute 
had had t’773 lilx. lOd. bequeathed to it from a Miss 
Moore. How anyone could have thought to leave 
money to the Institute “ for charitable purposes ” he 
did not know. The gift showed singular prescience on 
the part of Miss Moore, because the £773 19s. lOd. came 
to hand at the very time that they had expended ±'78-5 in 
oi)posing the London County Council’s Bill ! That, without 
doubt, was a charitable object of the Institute — and 
the loss could be at once made good ! With reference to 
the Congress the Report gave them the pleasing informa- 
tion that 188 ladies had agreed to take part in it. He did 
not know whether those ladies were professional ladies, but 
it was very satisfactory to hear that the Congress was to 
be so highly honoured. He could not help wondering, 
however, why the Council had decided to give a garden 
party to the Congress. Of all the inane, wretched festivities 
ever devised by human ingenuity a garden party or a 
conversazione was, to his mind, the worst. He hoped some 
other form of entertainment more conducive to the enjoy- 
ment of those it was intended for would be arrangeil. 
Coming to the Report of the Art Standing Committee, he 
had very little to say to that except in reference to the line 
of frontage to the Strand, where it was said that a better 
view of St. Clement Danes Church would be obtained. 
Although he might be accused of vandalism, he had looked 
at that site very many times, and he could only say that 
he should like to see St. Clement Danes Church removed 
entirely. It contained nothing of archicological interest and 
very little of architectural interest ; and if it were removed 
they would find it would open up a very fine vista which 
he was sure would compensate for the loss of the church. 
The action of the Institute Council with regard to Charing 
Cross Station was good. With regard to the Library he 
was very glad to find again the record of a full attendance 
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of readers. The number of readers in the reference library 
amounted to 5, .521, and the number of works issued on 
loan to 3,486. That was a very satisfactory state of things. 
The Library statistics, too, showed excellent work. They 
were all very glad to find the Library frequented by such a 
large number of Students. The Practice Standing Com- 
mittee’s Report refeiTed to the Institute’s scale of charges. 
That scale was revised some eight or ten years ago ; but it 
was again time for it to be revised, because there were 
many ambiguous paragraphs in it. With the information 
obtained from the many actions which had been brought 
since the last revision, they could improve that scale con- 
siderably. The Practice Committee’s Report concluded 
with the following proposal With regard to questions 
dealing with architects’ charges, the Committee, with a 
view to limiting the interruption of their ordinary work, 
have asked the Council to consider the advisability of 
appointing a Special Committee to deal with such matters 
to whom they could be referred as a tribunal under a 
scale of charges.” With that he thoroughly agreed. He 
thought that there was a great deal too much reference of 
this nature to public bodies such as the Royal Institute 
and the Surveyors’ Institution ; many of these references 
ought to go to arbitrators and umpires, and be fought out 
at the expense of the litigants. While disputants could 
send to the Institute and get all the information they 
wanted, and have the cases settled without any payment, 
they would find the number of references always on 
the increase. If the Practice Committee's suggestion ivere 
adopted a great deal of good would result, because 
nobody would object to paying a small sum for referring 
the matter to a proper aibitrator. In the Science Standing 
Committee’s Report there was a reference to cement, which 
led him to make an observation about mortar which might 
be of interest to those who had not read the case. The 
London County Council brought an action with regard to 
mortar which rather turned upon whether in the propor- 
tions specified an architect was justified in expecting three 
of sand to one of slaked lime, or three of sand to one of 
unslaked lime ; and as the difierence was about 50 per 
cent, in bulk it was a matter of importance to architects 
in the future. He did not know whether architects as a 
rule did, but it had not been his practice to specify 
whether he meant, in saying “three to one.” slaked or 
unslaked lime. This case would make architects specify 
clearly what they did mean. In the Financial Stateiiieiit 
there was a reference to " general repairs.” He might 
mention that while the paper on Plaster-woik was being 
read a fortnight ago he was looking up at the cupola in that 
room as a good instance of plaster-work, and he noticed 
that several of its rosettes were broken. He would 
suggest that some of the money they were going to allo- 
cate to repairs should be utilised in the restoration of 
those rosettes. Coming to the Auditors’ Report, he re- 
membered years ago when he was Honorary .Auditor to the 
Institute that objection was raised to the -\uditors’ Report 
being read at the Annual Meeting, but that it ought to be 
read thereafter. He was glad to find matters altered, and 
that it was now the rule to print the .\uditors’ Reiiort and 
issue it to members with the Annual Repoit. This Audi- 
tors’ Report was very interesting reading. He noticed the 
saving that had been effected in tiie lighting and so on. 
A suggestion was made by the Auditors, which was open 
to the Meeting to observe upon— viz. that one guinea 
subscription, instead of two guineas, should be asked from 
Honorary Associates, to cover tlie nece-.ary annual ex- 
pense. He thoroughly agreed that if the sulisciiption were 
reduced to one guinea they wnuld get a vast accession to 
the HonniaiN Associates, whicli wouhl ,idd considerably to 
the funds of the Institute, and in\ol\e \ery little extra 
work on the part of the staff. He liopcd that suggestion 
would be considered by the Council. The final paragrairh 
of the Auditors’ Report referred to the remuneration of 


the senior officials. He remembered saying last year 
that he thought, from a considerable experience of the 
senior officials of the Institute, that they were deserving 
of some substantial addition to their salaries. Of 
course one must mention names. There were Sir. 
Locke, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dircks, and Mr. Northover — 
gentlemen who devoted the whole of their time and 
enei’gies to the purposes of the Institute, but whose salaries 
compared very unfavourably with those received by 
officials of other public bodies. (There was, of course, 
one distinguished member of Parliament who said no man 
was ever worth more than i'-oOO a year, but who now, as 
Cabinet Minister, did not hesitate to take his L'2,000 1) In 
his opinion they could well afford to give a substantial 
addition to the salaries of the gentlemen he had named. 
In conclusion, he could only say generally that he thought 
the progress of the Institute was good ; that it was going 
on well, not only for the benefit of the body of Architects, 
but for the public generally ; and he felt sure that if the 
Associates and Fellows w'ould work as they had done 
during the last five years, the Institute would be, what it 
ought to be, the only thoroughly representative body of a 
very great profession. 

Mr. E. W. Hudsox [-4.] said Mr. Woodward had gone so 
thoroughly through the Report that very little was left for 
anyone else to say ; but he thought the Institute was to be 
congratulated on its decision to award the Royal Gold 
Medal to that eminent painter Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
They all appreciated the honour he did them in so fre- 
quently attending their meetings, and recognised that 
among painters no greater man could have been chosen 
for such a distiuetion. The number of Probationers and 
Students was perhaps a matter for satisfaction. He did 
not wish to be considered a pessimist, but at the same time 
it was a matter of very serious consideration what these 
3,244 young gentlemen who were now coming into the 
profession would do, looking at the amount of competition 
there is. not only in this country, but also in the Colonies, 
where, he believed, the competition was almost as great as 
at home. That led him to endorse Mr. Woodward’s 
remarks with regard to the new County Hall for London. 
It was most desirable that it should be an open competi- 
tion in which all British architects should have the op- 
portunity of competing if possible. There were instances in 
foreign countries where these great competitions were thrown 
open— the one for California University, for instance, in 
which British architects competed. It would be a very 
great thing if in this case the competition could be thrown 
open, not to the whole world, but to all British arcliitects. 
He was quite in accord with the action of the Council 
with regard to their further endeavours to get the frontage 
line set back at the east end of Aldwych. It could be 
accomplished, he thought, without any serious loss of 
ground rent, because that arm of Aldwych would be the 
least used of the two, and it would be quite possible to 
reduce the width very nearly as much as it was desirable 
to increase the width of the Strand, and open up what to 
his mind, although not very handsome, was an item in 
the history of architecture in London— viz. St. Clement 
Danes Church, which Mr. Woodward appreciated so little. 
Perhaps it had no particular archaiological interest, but it 
stood on the site of the centre of the old Danish village ; 
it contained also, he believed, the pew in wiiich Dr. 
.fohnson was wont to worship. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Woodward's views as to the London County Council’s 
requirements in the matter of drains. There was a re- 
ference in the Report to the two delegates at the Con- 
ference on Smoke Abatement held la-t year. He did not 
know whether any account of tlie result of those proceedings 
would appear in the .JoriiNU., but this w.is one of the 
most important things that could occupy the attention 
of architects. He thought that they were very often 
great sinners in the matter ol their 'flues, not onlv with 
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regard to its affecting the smoke nuisance, but also as it 
affected the sky-line. The horribly ugly contrivances of 
all kinds and shapes on chimney-stacks of some of our 
public buildings were quite an eyesore. The matter of flues 
was one which might be put to all young men to get 
practical acquaintance with - indeed, some of our older 
architects had something to learn in the matter. He con- 
gratulated the Institute on the bequest of the £773 odd, 
apparently left by some relative of Miss Moore, who bad 
only enjoyed the income during her life. The Council had 
a very onerous work before them, and the officials also, in 
the matter of the coming Congress. He was sure it was the 
duty of every member of the Institute to help in the 
matter as far as he could, so that the Institute might have 
nothing to be ashamed of in receiving here, for the first 
time, architects from all parts of the world. It was the 
duty of members to prevent its being a failure, or to be 
anything but the greatest possible success. With regard 
to the Honorary Members, everyone now in England was 
trying to do what he could to increase the entente cordiale 
with France, and if the Institute could induce more of the 
leading French architects to become Honorary Correspond- 
ing Members, that would be one way of fostering the 
entente — and not only with France, but also with other 
countries. The Honorary Associates, he might point out, 
had the value of their subscriptions in the Journal and 
postages, &e. He was also in accord with Mr. Woodward 
with regard to the question of salaries. He was sure 
the JouKN.AL continued to be a credit to the Institute. It 
had received the praise of foreign members and eminent 
men in this country, who considered that the rapidity 
with which it was published, the matter it contained, and 
the illustrations made it the publication facile princeps of 
the architectural societies of Europe. The Report on the 
whole he considered a most satisfactory one. 

Mr. John Slater [F.] said that Mr. Woodward 
appeared to criticise the action of the Council in advising 
the London County Council to have a combined open and 
invited competition for the large hall they proposed to 
erect ; and he did not seem quite to understand what the 
phrase “ combined open and invited competition ” meant. 
It meant this, if there was a purely open competition, it was 
practically certain that some architects would not go in 
for it ; but if, combined with the public open competition 
allowing anyone to come in, an invitation to compete 
was issued to half a dozen architects, not necessarily 
members of the Institute, a very much better competition 
would result, because these invited architects who would 
not otherwise comiiete would be included. That was the 
Council’s sole reason for advising the London County 
Council to combine the two systems. With regard to Mr. 
Woodward’s remarks as to the recent debacle — he hardly 
knew how to describe it forcibly enough — on the occasion 
of the last election to the Fellowship, he cordially 
agreed with him ; but unfortunately the Council had no 
power and no discretion in the matter. If after 
the publication of the names of candidates for Fellowship 
a certain number of members demand a poll, the Council 
had no option but to assent and take a poll of the General 
Body. It put the Institute to considerable expense, and 
it did a great deal more than that, because under the 
By-laws if a poll was demanded it was necessary that 
there should be a certain proportion of affirmative votes 
to negatives in order that the candidates should be elected. 
It could easily be understood that if voting-papers went 
out all over the country, a large number of members 
woubl say that they knew nothing about the candidates, 
and would not vote at all, so that if a poll was demanded 
the chances weie almost ten to one that some of the 
candidates would be blackballed. No one felt more 
seriously than the Council the great responsibility which 
rested upon those who demanded a poll, on what he 
ventured to think were quite insufficient reasons. It had 


been resolved in General Meeting of the Institute that up 
to the end of the present year the door was to be left open ; 
and it was decided that until then facilities should be 
given to architects, many of whom had been in practice 
for a considerable number of years and could not be 
expected to come up for the examination — facilities were 
to be given to these men to join the Institute. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Woodward, after what had occurred, that 
it was very desirable that the time for closing the Fellow- 
ship should be extended to the end of next year in order 
that those who had suffered in the last poll should have 
another opportunity of entering. Whether a poll would 
be asked for and the same thing occur with regard to the 
election to take place next month he did not know, but he 
ventured to express the hope that those members who had 
practically lumped together in one body the people to be 
rejected — not only those who might have been only seven 
years in practice, but many older practitioners in the pro- 
fession who had been for 20 years and even 30 year.s 
in practice, and who now wished to become Fellows of 
the Institute — would think twice, thrice, and oftener 
before they put the Institute to the expense and the detri- 
ment caused by asking for a poll for the candidates who 
were to come up for the election. With regard to the sum 
bequeathed to the Institute for “ charitable purposes,” he 
did not know that the ” charitable purposes ” attaching to 
the bequest would necessarily prevent the Institute from 
apportioning some of the money to purposes which might 
perhaps rather widely cover that description. He did not 
agree with Mr. Woodward that n conversazione or a 
garden party was the most objectionable thing the 
Institute could arrange. He had found, and he was sure 
Mr. Woodward had also, the open-air conversaziones at 
the Botanical Gardens most delightful; and given a tine 
summer evening he thought nothing would be more con- 
genial to the many foreign members of the Congress than 
to have such an evening at the Botanical Gardens. 
With regard to the report of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee as to the Institute constituting a committee to deal 
with matters of architects’ charges, he agreed that if such 
a committee could be instituted with power to enforce its 
decisions, it would be a very great thing ; but he was half 
afraid there would be no possibility of enforcing such a 
decision. There was, as members of the Institute were 
aware, a Committee of the Council on professional ques- 
tions which often had matters of this sort submitted to it, 
and that Committee always endeavoured to take a broad 
line and give their advice to the best of their judgment ; 
but he was by no means sure that the institution of such 
a committee as proposed to deal with such matters woubl 
really meet the case, because he did not see how its 
decisions could be enforced. If they could get any sort of 
sanction for it, it would be a good thing ; but whether they 
could or not was a matter of opinion. There was one 
remark in the Report of the Auditors he agreed with. He 
should like even to go further than they recommended. 
He referred to their suggestion that there should be no 
entrance lee for Honorary Associates, and that their sub- 
scription should be reduced to the nominal sum of one 
guinea. He could not help thinking that the Institute 
was now in a sufficiently powerful position financiallj’ to 
dispense with subscriptions from Honorary Associates. To 
become an Honorary Associate of the Institute was really 
an honour both to the man who was admitted to member- 
ship and to the Institute who admitted him, and personally 
he did not think they ought to ask Honorary Associates, 
many of whom were men of eminence in other walks of 
life than their own, to pay a subscription at all. He 
thought it would probably add to the dignity and weight 
and standing of the Institute if they elected Honorary 
Associates purely on an honorary footing. With regard to 
the remarks that had fallen from Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Hudson as to the officials of the Institute, he cordially 
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concurred. He was quite sure that it would be impossible 
for any body to have a more hardworking and honourable 
set of officers than the Institute had ; and although nothing 
had been specially said on that point, he should like to ask 
the Meeting to pass a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Honorary Secretary, the Secretary, and all the members of 
the Staff for their excellent service and the hard work they 
had done for the Institute during the past year. No one 
who had not had experience on the Council could in the 
least tell what the work of the Institute was, and it would 
be, he thought, a pleasure to the officials to have that vote 
of thanks passed, and he had much pleasure in moving it. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie [E.] said he was glad Mr. Woodward 
had called attention to the paragraph referring to the 
large number of students remaining on the Register with- 
out proceeding to the Final Examination. He (Mr. 
Brodie) had spoken on that matter a good many Annual 
Meetings ago. It deserved the most serious attention of 
the Council, and he had no doubt that it received that 
serious attention ; but he understood that at the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution very particular care was taken to keep 
in touch with those men, and he ventured to suggest, if it 
was not already done, that they should adopt the lines 
followed in the Surveyors’ Institution. The paragraph 
following that mentioned an exemption from the Pre- 
liminary Examination, and although it was not mentioned 
in the Report he should like to say that he had been very 
pleased to read that a certain exemption had been granted 
to students who took the four years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. That course must be of enormous 
use to young men, and it was exceedingly wise for the 
Institute to recognise it. With reference to the paragraph 
about the District Surveyors he quite agreed with the 
remarks that had previously been made in that room, and 
with the action of the Council ; but there was a very 
serious matter which was not referred to, and which could 
not be referred to in the Report ; and that matter was 
this : he was given to understand, on quite reliable 
authority, that there were no fewer than eight District 
Surveyorships at a recent date unfilled ; and with t'le 
death of their dear friend Woodthorpe there would be 
nine such vacancies. The County Council had appointed 
what they called temporary men to fill those places. He 
believed it was a fact that very tew of those men held the 
certificate of the Institute, and therefore had no right 
whatever, except as a purely temporary expedient, to hold 
the position and execute the duties of District Surveyors. 
He believed the position to be absolutely illegal ; and if the 
facts which had been stated to him were true, he felt that 
it was incumbent upon the Institute to point out to the 
London County Council in no uncertain terms that 
their action was against the well-being of architects and 
building owners throughout the County of London. 

Mr. John Sl.vteb ; And also against the law. 

Mr. Broke, continuing : On the ([uestion of the in- 
creased widening of the Strand one read with great 
pleasure in that morning’s papers that the President of the 
Royal Academy referred to the matter at the R.A. dinner 
on Saturday night ; and he understood from his remarks 
that there was a deputation going from the Royal -Academy 
to the London County Council. He hoped that if it was 
possible for the Institute to second the efforts of the Royal 
Academy, and for the Royal Academy to second the efforts 
of the Institute, the two bodies would work in unison on 
that matter. The London County Council By-laws with 
respect to drains were bad to a degree ; and how they 
ever got into the Regulations of the Council he could 
not conceive. He would say but a few words upon the 
action of certain members of the Institute with reference 
to the last election of Fellows. He had said what he had 
to say at the last Business Jleeting ; and they knew that 
at that meeting a Committee was appointed, one of whose 
duties was to revise the voting-paper if that seemed 


possible. That Committee, he believed, would lose no 
time in informing the Council of its decision. He merely 
mentioned the matter now so that the Council might 
expedite the matter; and if they could agree with the 
recommendations of that Committee that the voting-papers 
can and should be altered, the alteration should take place 
at once, before the issue of any voting-papers for the next 
election. There was no time to be lost in the matter. 
On the report of the Practice Committee, Mr. AVoodward 
mentioned that the Institute Scale of Charges as pub- 
lished required to be altered. He was one of those asked 
to suggest alterations that should be made, and he went 
through the document with a view to suggesting altera- 
tions, but he found it an exceedingly difficult job. It was 
exceedingly difficult to decide what were the best words 
to use. He was quite sure the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, if Mr. Woodward could make those alterations as 
fluently and readily as he could talk, would receive his 
written communication with the greatest possible pleasure. 
With reference to the question of charging fees to the 
Honorary Associates, he thought if they were going to 
interfere with that matter at all it would be far wiser for 
the Institute to adopt Mr. Slater’s suggestion than to 
charge such a small subscription as a guinea ; because a 
guinea obviously, he thought, would not pay for the 
JouRNAi, which those gentlemen no doubt received, and 
the postage thereon. If they were going to make fresh 
regulations it would be far better to do the thing well 
and handsomely — to drop the subscription altogether, and 
make the position a purely honorary one. 

Mr. A. B. Plummer IF.], Hon. Secretary cf the Northern 
Architechiral Association, said that, as a provincial archi- 
tect and Secretary of an Allied Society, he felt he would 
not be doing his duty that evening if he did not say a few 
words. He was one of those who had been very hardly 
hit by the last election — not personally, but as the Honorary 
Secretary of an .Allied Society. He, in accordance with the 
wish of the Institute, had approached several of the leading 
architects in the North of England, men whom he believed 
would have been a credit to the Institute — men who were 
as good as, and many better than, any belonging to the 
Institute at the present time. He felt that the members 
by whose action those candidates were rejected from the 
Fellowship of the Institute had done the Institute a very 
great amount of injury. The question of the expense to 
the Institute was a very small one compared with the 
general injury that was done the Institute. Fortunately 
architects in the provinces did not blame the Council for 
what had occurred ; and he believed many architects 
throughout the kingdom, had they known what was going 
to be the result of that election, would not have neglected 
to record their votes for the candidates. If the gentlemen 
responsible for the result had taken some reasonable 
course and blackballed men under a particular age— for 
example, men who had been only a few years in practice — 
it would not have mattered ; but they rejected men of 
standing, men who would have been a credit to the Insti- 
tute. He should like to say that, as an Hon. Secretary for 
one of the larger .Association.s in the kingdom, he knew 
irerfectly well the enormous amount of work done in con- 
nection with an -Allied Society by the officials of the 
Institute, and if they worked as hard in connection with 
all the Allied Societies, as he was sure they must do, the 
officials of the Institute were a credit to it. 

Mr. M.ix Cr..iiiKE [F.] said that as Mr. Slater’s proposi- 
tion had not been seconded, he would like most cordially 
to second it. On page ol of the Report would be seen a 
small item “ Brickwork Tests iTOl. 3.9. OJ.” Very few in 
that room knew the amount of labour the production of 
that book necessitated to at any rate two of the members 
of the Institute Staff. He unfortunately had had a good deal 
to do with it ; and if the work he had done and the trouble 
he had taken bore any relation to the amount of work 
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which two of the Staff had had to put into it, he thought 
Mr. Slater’s words were a very slight modicum of praise 
for the energy those gentlemen brought to bear on their 
work. Personally he was very much obliged to the 
Council for having published the book, for it would be 
useful, he thought, to both architects and engineers. Mr. 
Woodward covered so much ground annually in his re- 
marks on the Report, that it was almost impossible to get 
in a word on a subject that he had not touched upon. 
With regard to the Congress, however, he would like 
to know whether the Council had estimated what it was 
going to cost. He saw that there was a sum of £450 
down for the proposed garden party, but there was no 
reference to the other expenses of the Congress, which he 
thought would be enormous. He was afraid their esti- 
mated balance of £1,200 would be very largely drawn 
upon for the Congress. On the burning question of the 
election or rather non-election of candidates for the 
Fellowship, he would suggest to the Council that it 
might at any rate conduce to members’ knowing some- 
thing about the candidates if their age was stated in the 
voting paper. Members, as he had observed, were apathe- 
tic. If they were not so, and if they followed the lead of the 
Council, the candidates admitted by the Council would be 
elected. He knew that many London members refrained 
from voting because they knew nothing about the candi- 
dates ; consequently as they did not vote for them, the 
adverse votes counted in a higher ratio. He w'ould like the 
Council seriously to consider whether it was not possible to 
insert the ages. A man who went into practice at one-and- 
twenty, and had completed his seven years when he was 
eight-and-twenty — he questioned very much whether that 
was the kind of man who should be admitted to the Fellow- 
ship. The Associates ought to be given some credit. 
Those young men who were slaving away at the Associa- 
tion night after night were doing it for the purpose of 
passing the Institute Examination ; and they deserved a 
certain amount of credit when they did pass it. They very 
naturally objected, too, that a young man of thirty should be 
admitted to the Institute Fellowship without passing any 
examination at aU. If the age of the candidate were inserted 
in the voting-paper, no one, he thought, would think of 
blackballing a man fairly advanced in years and well 
known as a reputable architect, because they would under- 
stand that things had changed since he was a young man. 
With regard to the revision of the Scale of Charges, he 
considered it a most dangerous thing. If the Scale of 
Charges was so continually being revised it would lose its 
prestige and would cease to be regarded as the practice 
or custom. The wording might be revised, but certainly 
not the essence of the document. A man with any busi- 
ness capacity, and who was not afraid of his clients, would 
be able to make his own arrangements as to charges- It 
was only the people who did not care to make a definite 
arrangement in the first place who fell back upon the 
Institute Scale of Charges and the Practice Committee and 
the Committee of the Council to find out, or try to find out, 
what they ought to charge, and whether they could get 
their fees from their clients without spending their money 
in a court of law. Those, he thought, were not the gentle- 
men the Institute should waste its time on. 

The Chair5i.\n said he ought in the first place to put 
the motion, which had been proposed by Mr. Slater and 
seconded by Mr. Max Clarke, that the thanks of the Insti- 
tute be given to the whole of the officials on the Staff for 
the admirable manner their duties had been performed 
and for the amount of work they had got through. 

(The resolution was carried unanimously.) 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Pkynn'e [F.] asked leave to say a 
few words before the motion for the adoption of the Report 
was put. It had been quite delightful, he said, to hear 
Mr. Woodward go so thoroughly into the Report as he 


did. There were one or two of his remarks which 
ought to be especially enforced. The exhibition of the 
students’ drawings for so short a time was wholly 
inadequate. The drawings this year, which he had the 
honour and privilege of examining most carefully, were 
of exceptional merit ; and it did one an immense deal 
of good going through them. The excellence of the 
draughtsmanship and the studious care shown by the 
work were deserving of the highest possible praise. The 
exhibition was worthy of thorough study, not only by 
students, but by the profession generally. With regard to 
the new County Council building, Mr. Slater had already 
answered Mr. Woodward’s question. It would be remem- 
bered that designs for the Council Hall had appeared in 
one of the daily illustrated papers. It was an extremely 
difficult question. As a humble member of the Council, 
he could assure members that they had gone most care- 
fully into the matter, and there w-as no sort of idea of 
appointing men solely from the Institute ; their idea was 
that some of the best known men in the profession should 
be invited to take part in the competition. There was one 
matter that he wished to mention. As regards the vital 
question of registration which had been worrying them 
so long, he thought the present position of affairs was a 
matter of congratulation for the Institute. It had been a 
sort of skeleton’s head between them for many years. 
But they had at last come to some basis upon which both 
sides could shake hands and work together for the good of 
the architectural profession. It had been suggested that 
the ages of candidates should be put on the voting-papers ; 
every one of the Council felt very sore about the sad event 
which took place in the rejection of so many excellent 
men. He sympathised entirely with the last speaker in 
his view that the -Associates might look twice at a 
young man before voting in his favour; but on the last 
balloting list there were so many well-known names of 
men who had done excellent work that it was a thousand 
pities that the chance of their entering the Institute as 
Fellows should be gone altogether. It was evident that 
they could not at their age, after twenty or thirty 
years’ practice, enter for the Associates’ examination. 
The idea of stating the age, he thought, might be 
objected to by some. He thought perhaps the number of 
years in practice might be put. Surely if a man had 
been ten, fifteen, or twenty years in practice, that ought to 
be enough if the Council had passed his drawings and 
found his other qualification.? satisfactory. As regards the 
sum left to the Institute for charitable purposes, he thought 
that, with the claims of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
ever before them, it would not be very long before every 
penny of that sum would be needed. 

The Ch.viem.vs, in formally putting the motion, “said 
that between Mr. Stater and Mr. Prynne many of the points 
raised during the discussion had been cleared up. All the 
comments on the Report he thought had been of an 
appreciative character, with one or two trifling exceptions. 
With regard to the result of the poll on the last occasion, 
when so many candidates for Fellowship were blackballed, 
the members who had spoken on that subject had the 
entire sympathy of the Council. The Council were 
anxious to do everything they could to prevent such a 
fiasco on a future occasion ; but they were powerless to 
prevent it, and they must therefore fall back on the good 
sense of the voting members. .As regards the £773. 19s. lOd. 
that was a bequest to the Institute. Miss Moore had had 
a life interest in the fund ; she had just died, and the 
principal came into the possession of the interest. -A good 
deal had been said about the Institute Scale of Charges. 
That, he thought, was a dangerous matter to interfere with, 
and should be only entered into after full consideration. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

3 D 
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CHEOXICLE. 

The President. 

Members will be glad to learn that the President, 
Mr. .John Belcher, A.E.A., has recovered from his 
long illness, and was able to preside at the Council 
Meeting last Monday afternoon. In answer to an 
inquiry at the Annual General Meeting in the 
evening, Mr. John Slater stated that the President 
had had most regretfully to give up the idea of 
taking the Chair at that meeting. The long sitting 
of the Council had fatigued him very much, and 
he felt that it would he wiser to go home. The 
President’s place at the meeting was taken by Sir 
John Taylor, K.C.B., Vice-President. 

Annual Elections ; New Nominations. 

The “ House List ” of members nominated to 
the various offices on the Council and Standing 
Committees was issued to members on the 21st ult. 
The following further nominations have been 
received conformably with By-law 30, and the 
names appear on the voting-papers issued to 
members on the date of the present number of the 
JOUEN.VL ; — 

As Membeks of Council. 

Adams, Maukice Bingham : nominated by 
Wm. M. Fawcett, M.A., F.S..\., Kowland Plumbe, 
Professor F. M. Simpson, W. E. Eiley, Cole A. 
Adams, E. Swinfen Harris, E. M. Bruce- Vaughan, 
P. H. Tree, J. E. K. Cutts, Fdloics. 

Mukkay, John : nominated by Thomas Henry 
Watson, E. GuyDawber, K. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., 
Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, James S. Gibson, And. 
N. Prentice, Sidney E. J. Smith, Fellows. 

Scott, Willi.vm Gillbee : nominated by 
James S. Gibson, Alfred H. Hart, C. H. Brodie, 
Max Clarke, Felloics ; C. E. Hutchinson, H. 
Hardwicke Langston, Harry W. Pye, Associates. 

Tiltm.an, Alfred Hessell : nominated by 
Professor Aitchisnn, E.A., Henry L. Florence, 
E. Phene Spiers, F.S..\., Wm. Flockhart, Sir Henry 
Tanner, I.S.O., John Murray, C. Harston, Henry 
Hall, Sidney E. J. Smith, Alfred Conder, Lacy W. 


Eidge, Chas. Fitzroy Doll, Fred. W. Marks, Alex. 
E. Stenning, H. Percy Monckton, H. B. Garling, 
T. Taylor Scott, H. Phillips Fletcher, John Leeming, 
G. E. Crickmay, R. A. Briggs, Professor E. Blsey 
Smith, W. Hilton Nash, C. Lynam, M. J. Lansdell, 
Arthur Wells, Philip Henry Tree, Felloics ; Thos. 
M. Eickman, Walter Millard, Walter L. Spiers, 
J. And. Minty, Arthur E. Mayston, Associates. 

As Associate Member of Council. 

Young, Ernest Alexander : nominated by 
T. Taylor Scott, W. A. Longmore, A. Saxon Snell, 
W. J. Burrows, Fellows ; A. Basil Cottam, Thomas 
Gildart Mansell, Thomas C. Yates, Associates. 

As Members of the Science Standing 
Committee. 

Fellows. 

Dicksee, Bernard John : nominated by Sir 
John Taylor, K.C.B., Edward A. Gruning, John 
Slater, And. N. Prentice, Wm, H. Atkin Berry, 
C. Harrison Townsend, W. A. Forsyth, Alfred 
W. S. Cross. 

Seaeles-Wood, Herbert Duncan : nominated 
by Alex. Graham, Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., John 
Slater, Wm. H. Atkin Berry, J. A. Gotch, C. 
Harrison Townsend, W. D. Caroe. 

Associate Member. 

Young, Ernest Alexander : nominated by 
T. Taylor Scott, \V. A. Longmore, A. Saxon Snell, 
W. J. Burrows, Fellows ; A. Basil Cottam, Thomas 
Gildart Mansell, Thomas C. Yates, Associates. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Colonial. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, the Council have resolved to empower 
representative South African Societies to grant 
exemption to Candidates from the Preliminary 
Examination on presentation of certain certificates ; 
the standard of such certificates to be previously 
approved by the Board of Examiners. 

On the same recommendation, and in response 
to proposals made by architects practising in the 
South African Colonies, the Council have decided 
for the future to hold the Intermediate Examina- 
tion in South Africa. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners, have decided to grant ex- 
emption from the E.I.B.A. Intermediate Ex- 
amination to those students of the Architectural 
Association who have passed through the four 
years course of the Architectural Association 
Schools in a manner found satisfactory by the 
Board. 
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Exemptions from the Preliminary Examination. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, the Council have resolved to accept 
the School or Leaving Certificate of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board in 
lieu of the Preliminary Examination of the 
Institute, provided that such Certificate includes 
all the subjects of the latter Examination. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting on Monday, the 
7th inst., elected the following gentleman to 
Fellowship of the Institute under the pro^so to 
By-law 9 — viz. 

Patbick Hill Thoms, President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architects, of 46 
Eeform Street, Dundee. 

Obituary : Edmund Woodthorpe and George Low. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, M.A. Oxon., who 
died of acute pneumonia on the 3rd inst. at the 
age of forty- seven years, was elected Associate of 
the Institute in 1882, and Fellow in 1892. He 
had been for many years an active worker for the 
Institute, serving on the Board of Examiners and 
on the Practice Standing Committee, and for the 
last two years as a member of the Council. He 
held the appointment of District Surveyor for the 
Northern Division of the City of London. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Secre- 
tary, in making the announcement to the Meet- 
ing last Monday, said that Mr. Woodthorpe’s 
name was familiar to them all. Most of them 
had experienced his sincerity and kindness of 
heart, and his agreeable manner in- all his deal- 
ings with them in his oflScial capacity as District 
Surveyor. Those who had come in contact with 
him always found him reasonable in his interpre- 
tation of the Building Act, and ready to assist in 
the solution of some of those mysterious clauses 
that were often difficult to comprehend. Mr. 
Woodthorpe had endeared himself to many of 
them by his goodness of nature and friendly 
actions. As a member of the Council he took an 
active part in the Institute work, and was always 
loyal to the Institute. — Mr. Graham, after a refer- 
ence to the funeral arrangements and the memorial 
service to be held in the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry on the 9th inst., went on to express the 
hope that many members of the Institute, espe- 
cially those in the City of London, would attend 
the service in memory of their old friend and 
colleague.* In conclusion he asked the Meeting 

* At the memorial service held in the Church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry on Wednesday, the 9th inst., a large 
number of members were present, the Institute being 
officially represented by the Secretary. The funeral took 
place at Headley, Liphook. 


to pass a resolution that a letter of sincere sym- 
pathy be sent to Mrs. Woodthorpe and the family 
upon the sad bereavement they had sustained, 
and expressing at the same time their apprecia- 
tion of the late Edmund Woodthorpe as a worthy, 
kind-hearted man and a gcod colleague. The 
resolution was carried in silence. 

The Hon. Secretary further announced the 
death of Mr. George Low, whose name, he said, was 
not so familiar to the present generation, as he had 
attained a very advanced age. Mr. Low was elected 
an Associate in 1856 and a Fellow in 1860. Some 
few amongst them had had transactions with Mr. 
Low, and had always found him a very pleasant 
man to deal with. At one time he had a large 
practice in the City of London, and made him- 
self particularly active in the ward with which he 
was associated during a long career. On the 
motion of Mr. Graham the Meeting passed a 
resolution that a letter of sympathy be sent to the 
representative of the family — (Mr. William Ralph 
Low, an Associate of the Institute). 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [E.] said he should like to 
add a few words to those which had fallen from 
Mr. Graham with reference to Mr. George Low, 
whose funeral it was his painful duty to attend 
last Saturday. He had known Mr. Low a great 
many years ; and although he had not lately 
attended the meetings of the Institute, he took a 
great interest in them up to the very last, and 
Mways read the Journal. In the course of con- 
versation with him on many occasions he had 
heard some most entertaining anecdotes connected 
with members as far back as the sixties. The 
interest he took in the Institute lasted, he felt 
justified in saying, right up to the end of his 
eighty-second year. That was a lesson, he thought, 
they might all take to heart. 


REVIEWS. 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

The Neir Fire Protection for London : Article in the 
“ nineteenth Century" for April by A. Marywi Watson. 

It is to me always a pleasure to find members 
of the R.I.B.A. — especially the younger members 
—evincing a taste for that literary work which 
should form no inconsiderable a portion of the 
architect’s education. The school of architects 
of the days of Smirke, Donaldson, Pennethorne, 
Cockerell, Kerr, and others one could name, 
attached more importance to style of writing 
than, I am afraid, many of the modern school 
would care to acknowledge, and instances of the 
accuracy of my statement may be found in the 
earlier contributions to the Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture of the Architectural Pubheation Society, 
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the volumes of which are in the Institute Library. 
Not only should good literary style be cultivated 
for its own sake, but I know quite well that, in 
many instances, clearness of diction, intelligent 
and intelligible form in reports upon professional 
subjects, have very great weight when brought 
before clients for consideration and determination 
upon, perhaps, serious matters of expenditure, 
and upon the furtherance or abandonment of 
enterprising schemes. I am constrained to think 
that tolerably correct “ orthography ” may be 
relied upon in all candidates for the architectural 
profession, but I am by no means equally satisfied 
that their “ caligraphy ” would be found to be 
quite so acceptable. Young architects little know 
what opportunities they lose by unreadable letters 
and signatures, or what work passes into other 
hands because of looseness of expression or inde- 
finiteness of real meaning. I therefore respond 
with much pleasure to the invitation to write a 
note upon Mr. A. Maryon Watson’s contribution 
to the April number of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. Watson is one of the younger Associate 
members of the Institute, and the son of a 
respected Fellow of very long standing. Some 
years ago a contribution of mine appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century, and I feel quite sure that the 
honour I felt had been conferred upon me is now 
as keenly enjoyed by Mr. Maryon Watson upon 
the insertion of his article in that important 
periodical. 

We are all now tolerably familiar ^-ith the Fire 
Clauses of the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act 1905, but Mr. Watson has so written 
his article that it will be of service to the lay as 
well as to the professional mind. It is too late to 
recall the origin of this Act, but, personally, I do 
not mind repeating that the laches of the Fire 
Brigade of the London County Council itself, in 
connection with the dreadful fire in Queen 
Victoria Street in June 1902, had much to do with 
penalising Londoners in the drastic way which 
will be more fully realised after .January 1907, 
when “ existing ” high buildings will come within 
the purview of Spring Gardens. Mr. Watson 
describes in a thoroughly practical manner the 
whole effect of the Act upon new and existing 
buildings, and his references to some of the 
evidence brought before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee fully illustrate the difficulties attending 
the carrying of the Bill. Of course the promoters 
of the Bill lost no opportunity in conjuring up the 
frightful risks every dweller in London ran every 
moment of his life of being burnt to death ; and 
it is rather singular that these blood-curdling 
stories should have synchronised with the aforesaid 
fire in Queen Victoria Street ; that before June 9, 
1902, buildings were certified to be safe if 
sixty feet high, but on June 10, 1902, they were 
decidedly unsafe if more than fifty feet high. In 
“factories” forty persons were all right prior to 
June 10, 1902, but after that date twenty persons 


were in imminent risk of being roasted to death in 
the same buildings. There is much virtue in the 
blessed word “ Mesopotamia,” but not half the 
value attaches to it as to “ smoke-logged ” at 
Spring Gardens ; in arguing fire cases there, one 
feels absolutely annihilated when confronted with 
the splendid compound epithet “smoke-logged.” 

Mr. Watson quotes the useful table of buildings 
affected by the Act in certain streets, which was 
produced by Mr. Eiley in the course of his 
evidence, which table shows that “ for the 208 
streets selected, the average number of buildings 
whose top floor is over fifty feet and under 
sixty feet is 5'46 in each street, the average 
number of buildings over sixty feet is 1‘41 in 
each street, whilst the average number of high 
buildings actually certified as fit for occupation 
under the Act of 1894 is but 0‘23 in each street.” 
So that, as Mr. Watson points out, on the score of 
height alone, “ it will be evident that Parliament 
has by the new Act sanctioned interference with a 
very large number of buildings which were outside 
the scope of the Act of 1894,” and it must also be 
borne in mind that after January 1, 1907, the 
operation of the Act comes into force with regard 
to “ existing buildings,” and it wdll affect many 
fine new buildings not long ago erected, and quite 
up to date, but, as it may turn out, not up to the 
date of January 2, 1907. 

Mr. Watson devotes much useful criticism to 
the “ twenty-person buildings ” and to the “ pro- 
jecting shops,” as also to the important questions 
which w'ill arise as regards “change of user ” and 
other details of the Act which have not yet been 
fully grasped by those who will have to expend 
large sums of money, and suffer much dislocation 
of business in responding to its provisions. How- 
ever, it is an ill wind which blows nobody any 
good, and, as Mr. Watson remarks, just now there 
is room for employment of those concerned in 
building operations ; and although I may per- 
sonally think that all that is needed could have 
been supplied to a large extent by more en- 
lightened efficiency on the part of the London 
County Council Fire Brigade itself, it is evident 
that a greater number of persons think differently, 
and hence the new Act under its “ non-informin'^ 
title” of the London Building Acts Amendment 
Act 1905. Wm. Woodwaed [F.]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Devon and Exeter Society. 

The Annual Eeport of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society states that members have 
increased by eight during the year, and that the 
roll now stands as follows : — Members, 50 ; Asso- 
ciate Members, 1.3 ; Associates, 31. 

The Council express regret that there has been 
no response from the younger members of the 
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profession in connection with the London Archi- 
tectural Association whereby students of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society may join the 
School of Design, and therefore the Book Prize 
offered by the Society has not been awarded. The 
Council again regret the absence of enthusiasm 
among the Associates, as shown by the rare attend- 
ance of the younger members at the meetings and 
also by the lack of competition for the prizes 
offered by the Society. — The Council have dealt 
with several matters of importance to the pro- 
fession, including a protest to the Dartmouth Town 
Council against the unfair conditions issued by 
them in the competition for their municipal build- 
ings, and, in consequence of not receiving a satis- 
factory reply, the members of this Society were 
requested to abstain from taking part in the com- 
petition. The Society’s suggested amendments to 
the Building By-laws have again been considered 
and reported upon by the Borough Engineer, and 
are now receiving the attention of the Special 
Works Committee. 

Glasgow Institute. 

The Council of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects call attention in their Annual Report just 
issued to the facilities for study which are avail- 
able in the recently established “ Glasgow School 
of Architecture ” conducted by the Technical 
College and the School of Art, and they urge that 
attendance at these classes should be made a con- 
dition of pupilage in the offices of all members of 
the Institute. The Council recommend Day 
Classes in place of Evening Classes where possible. 
The Diploma Course in the School of Architecture 
ensures a comprehensive architectural training, and 
may be taken in one of the following alternatives, 
which are placed in order of preference : — (1) Full 
Day Classes (say for four years) with attendance 
in an office during the vacations ; (2) Full Day 
Classes (say for two years) with office attendance 
during the vacations ; then Evening Classes (say 
three years) with attendance in the office ; (3) Day 
Classes for some of the courses (say for three 
afternoons, or during the mornings, or in any 
other approved combination) ; Evening Classes for 
the others ; (4) Evening Classes for six or seven 
years. The Certificate Course, although of lesser 
requirement and arranged for evening students, 
will yet provide a fairly sufficient education, and 
will probably require from four to six sessions 
of evening attendance. 

Arrangements are in active preparation for amal- 
gamating the Glasgow Architectural Association 
with the Glasgow Institute. 

The Council have issued a circular calling atten- 
tion to the undue proportion of unpaid apprentices 
employed in many architectural offices, and request- 
ing members to adhere, as far as possible, to the 
practice of employing one apprentice only to each 
draughtsman. 


The Council for the ensuing year has been 
elected as follows ; — Messrs. A. N. Paterson [A.], 
John Keppie [F’.], H. K. Bromhead [F'.J, James 
Lindsay [A.], T. L. Watson [F’.], Alexander 
M'Gibbon [A.], Andrew Balfour, Charles Gourlay 
\A.], Thomas Baird, jun., E. D. Sandilands, Alex- 
ander Skirving, Robert Miller, John B. Wilson 
[A.], and H, E. Clifford. Mr. James M. Monro, 
[F'.] is the new President, and Mr. George Bell 
Vice-President. 

The Bristol Society of Architects. 

The following are the Officers and Council for 
the Session 1906-7 : — President, Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan [F".] ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. L. Bernard 
[Ft], Mr. G. H. Oatley [F".] ; Hem,. Sec. Mr. Richard 
C. James [A.]. Council : Messrs. M. A. Green [A.], 
J. H. La Trobe [P.], T. Nicholson, W. S. Skinner, 
Frank Wills [F’.], J. F. Wood [A.]. Associate 
Members of Council-. Mr. G. C. Lawrence [A.], 
T. H. Weston [A.]. 


PRIOR PARK COLLEGE, BATH. 

Steps to Portico. 

It was brought to my mind, on reading some 
public references to the central flight of steps to 
the portico at Prior Park, that my father, who was 
about ten years architect to the College, and carried 
out a good deal of work there, had often spoken of 
this flight of steps to me in after years. 

On referring to the drawings I found the working 
drawing showing the lower part, from the lower to 
the upper terrace, set out and figured for the builder. 

1 saw in Wood’s design — for he was the architect 
of the building — that there was no front flight of 
steps to the portico. I also discovered by a drawing 
that was taken of the building in 1830 that there 
were no steps in front at that time. My father 
was architect there from about 1827 till after the 
fire in 1836, and I found a drawing signed by 
him dated 1828. After carefully examining and 
comparing the drawings of the flight, and the 
various alterations that had been made on them 
in the arrangement of the upper portion, it was 
clear that the upper part was first carried out by 
him, and afterwards the lower part, with the graceful 
sweeps, right and left, on to the lower terrace. 
This also is allowed by those now occupying the 
building. 

It is worthy of notice how well the whole flight 
is preserved unbroken by the upper terrace, which 
crosses it in the middle, by treating it as a paved 
landing, and not leaving the gravel path, which 
might have been the severance of it into two 
flights. There is a small landing about 4 feet 

2 inches wide, nine steps up from it, leaving 
twenty-two steps to the portico, and in all sixty- 
eight steps from the lower terrace. 
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From every point of view it is exceptionally 
pleasing, but it is the lower flight, with the double 
sweep at the bottom, which gives the character so 
admired. Its treatment and suitability to the site 
and building must strike anyone. 

The widest part of the flight is about 50 feet, 
and the width of each sweep at the bottom 
is about 80 feet. The treads are wide in the cir- 
cular sweeps— 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches at the wide 
ends, and 1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 9 inches at the 
narrow ends. In the straight part the treads are 
1 foot 9 inches, but some in the upper portion 
1 foot 3 inches. The risers are 65 inches through- 
out. 

There are two statues of females on the pedestals 
immediately opposite the second column in front 
of portico, and four vases on the pedestals to the 
landing at the top of the double sweeps, eighteen 
steps up, about 8 feet 6 inches wide. The projec- 
tion of the hexastyle portico is two intercolumnia- 
tions, or about 18 feet inner dimension, and the 
columns a little over 3 feet in diameter. It was 
intended by my father’s drawings to have had 
statues on the other pedestals. 

The architecture, the position, and the fine view, 
with the deep wooded dell, the Palladian bridge and 
the lake immediately in the foreground below, the 
splendid view of the city in the valley, and the 
distant hills beyond, render the Park one of the most 
beautiful spots in the kingdom. The stonework 
externally is in bad condition in many parts, 
which shows that though Prior Park was built 
with a view of making Bath stone better known, 
the knowledge of the stone, and how to use it, 
was but very imperfectly known then compared 
with what it is now. The suitable beds, and the 
setting it in its owm bed in the building, must 
have been overlooked. 

My father designed a domed chapel to be erected 
at the back of the central building, but this was 
not carried out. The late Mr. Scoles, a Fellow of 
the Institute, was the architect of the present one 
in St. Paul’s wing. 

I am indebted to Mr. Mowbray A. Green [fl-] 
for the accompanying photos, which he kindly 
took specially for me ; but a number of excellent 
views were brought out in Coimtry Life, 13th 
-lanuary 1900. 

Alfred S. Goodeidge [J.]. 


MINUTES. XIII. 

Special General Meeting. 

At a Special General Meeting, convened by the Council 
under By-law 60, held Monday, 7th May 1906, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Sir .John Taylor, K.C.B., Vice-President, in the 
Chair, 24 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council) 
and 22 Associates : the Chairman brought up a recom- 


mendation from the Council in the terms of the resolution 
printed below, and having pointed out that the retention 
of office by the President and Council during the period in 
question was necessary and desirable in the interests of 
the forthcoming Congress, Mr. C. Harrison Townsend 
IF.] moved, Mr. E. W. Hudson [A.] seconded, and it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, That the President and Members of the 
Council for the current Session do retain office until 
the conclusion of the Tilth International Congress 
of Architects to be held in July, and that, in order 
to give legal efiect to this resolution, the provisions 
of By-law 30 afiected thereby be temporarily sus- 
pended. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


Annu.al Gener.4l Meeting. 

At the Seventy-second Annual General Meeting (being 
the Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session 1905-06) 
held Monday, 7th May 1906, following the Special General 
Meeting above minuted and similarly constituted, the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 23rd April [p. 340] were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Edmund 
Woodthorpe, M.A., Member of Council, and, having moved, 
it was thereupon resolved, that a letter be addressed from 
the Institute sympathising with the widow and family in 
their great bereavement, and expressing at the same time 
the affection and esteem of members for their late col- 
league and appreciation of his merits and high qualities. 

The decease was also announced of George Low, elected 
Associate 1856, Fellow 1860, and it was resolved that a 
letter of regret and condolence be sent to the representa- 
tive of the family of the deceased. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted and signed the re- 
gister — viz. Ernest 'William Marshall and Edward Prioleau 
Warren, F.S.A., Fellows, and Dugald Alexander Shaw, 
-l.ssocinfc. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1905-06, 
which had been previously circulated among members in 
the United Kingdom, having been formally presented and 
t.aken as read, was moved for adoption by the Chairman, 
and seconded by Mr. John Slater [F.]. The Report was 
then discussed, and the Meeting unanimously 

Resolved. That the Report of the Council for the 
official year 190-5-06 be approved and adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater [F.], seconded by Mr. 
Max Clarke [A.], it was resolved that the thanks of the 
Institute be accorded the Hon. Secretary, the Secretary, 
and all the members of the Staff for the excellence of their 
service and their hard work for the Institute during the 
past year. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Sydney Perks 
[F. ^ and W. Arthur Webb [.!.] for their services as Hon. 
Auditors of the year’s accounts ; and the same gentlemen 
were nominated to serve as Hon. Auditors for the ensuing 
year of office. 

^ The Meeting authorised the Council to appoint scru- 
tineers to direct the election of the Officers, Council, and 
Standing Committees for the year of office 1906-07 and to 
report the result thereof to the Business General Meeting 
of the 11th June. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Statutory Board of 
Examiners, and the members of the Board were re- 
appointed to the office, with the addition of Messrs. W. 
Hilton Nash [F] and W. Henry White [F]. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.30 




SOME OBSEEVATIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

ON LONDON TRAFFIC. 

WITH SPECIAL EEFEEENCE TO THE PEOPOSED POEMATION OF NEW 

THOEOUGHFAEES. 

By Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Oxon. [A.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 21st May 1906. 

T he Report of the Traffic Commission deals exhaustively with many aspects of a very 
large subject -the difficulty of locomotion in London. 

As Londoners we have an interest and a concern in the entire problem ; but it is 
not my intention on this occasion to deal with more than one side of so vast a theme. When 
I received the invitation of our Council to produce a Paper on the Commission’s Report I 
ventured to assume that what was required of me was an architect’s view of the architectural 
aspects of a subject which, though not strictly architectural, has a strong bearing on the archi- 
tectural future, and for that matter on the architectural past, of our metropolis. 

My attention, as you will assume, has centred chiefly on the proposal of the Commission 
that the traffic congestion of London should be relieved by certain alterations of existing 
streets, and notably by the construction of two new thoroughfares : one traversing the town from 
north to south, the other linking Bayswater with Whitechapel. The architectural problems 
connected with these new streets might, I think, be briefly put in the form of three questions, 
the discussion of which will form the substance of the Paper which I am offering for your 
consideration, not by any means as a final answer to these questions, but merely as the setting 
forth of a particular view of the difficulties of the case and of certain possible solutions. 

The questions are : (1) Granting the necessity for tw'o new thoroughfares more or less in 
the localities selected by the Commission, what attempt, if any, should be made to control the 
architectural treatment of the new buildings which will form their frontages ? 

(2) What relations should these new roads bear to existing roads, streets, and squares ? and 
(3) What shall be their effect as regards the destruction and retention of existmg buildings 
of value or interest ? 

It will be obvious as we work into this subject that my three questions cannot be treated 
separately or in order. We are dealing with the putting of new wine into old bottles (always 
a difficult and dangerous business), and there is hardly a single enigma in this most enigmatic 
subject which does not involve the raising and if possible the answering of all three of mv 
questions simultaneously. Again, every portion of the problem, even if it be viewed from the 
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purely utilitarian point of view, presents in its settlement a choice of evils — a choice so em- 
barrassing that were we not certain of the evils of the status in quo, we should with one accord 
cry out that it were better to leave things as they are than to attempt to face so great a conflict 
of interests which in reality are not utilitarian only but supremely aesthetic and supremely 
social. We must indeed set out on this question not with the high and fervent hope of turning 
our old London into some new perfection — too much newness would, in fact, be to most of us a 
bar to perfection— we can only hope to stumble on some compromise which shall, while 
securing improved locomotion, add a certain dignity to uncomely places, and steal as little as 
possible of our pleasure in things old and long loved. 

May I at this point make a grateful acknowledgment ? I am, I believe, entitled to call 
myself a Londoner ; but I felt from the moment that I began seriously to enter into the subject of 
this Paper that I should do well to summon the assistance and collaboration of some one whose 
knowledge of London buildings was more extensive than my own, and I have felt myself 
fortunate in having at my elbow the help of Mr. F. Herbert Mansford, a man who has lived 
from infancy not merely in London, but for many years in the heart of the city, and whose 
knowledge of and interest in the streets, houses, and churches of the metropolis are both inti- 
mate and enthusiastic. In the preparation of my illustrations and in the working out of the 
suggestions and criticisms which I am about to lay before you, his assistance has been of the 
greatest possible value. 

Perhaps we shall do well at this stage to set before us the Commission’s plan of the pro- 
posed new streets [Illustration No. I.]. It is fair to observe that the Commissioners, who adopt 
these streets as part of the recommendation of their advisory board, put forward the plan wdth 
a distinct reservation. “ The precise route,” says the Eeport, “ which these avenues should 
follow is not definitely fixed, and would have to be laid out when the time for construction 
comes.” 

The first part of this sentence not only leaves us free to express criticism on the lines of 
route suggested, but even seems to invite some suggestions as to improvement. The second 
clause, one may remark in passing, is a dangerous one ; it savours too much of that old and 
evil spirit which has led in the past to haphazard street planning, to ungainly intersections, 
and generally to costly and abortive achievements in which the waste of money has been only 
equalled by the absence of art. Why, when at last an attempt has been made to apply fore- 
thought to this ancient and vital problem, should we admit that anything so important as the 
line of the largest pair of streets in London can be put off till “ the time for construction comes ” ? 
One word more before we look into the details of the Commissioners’ plan. The impression 
that a reader of the Blue-book derives from its perusal is that the Commissioners are tram- 
way mad. This is not wholly their own fault. Tramways, it is true, seem to permeate 
every portion of their deliberations, and to affect all their decisions ; but we must remember 
that these tramways were distinctly set before the Commission as a dominant feature in the 
problem. In fact the terms of the inquiry with wLich the thirteen Commissioners were charged 
by their Sovereign are as follows : they were to report — 

(0) As to the measures which the Commission deem most effectual for the improvement 
of locomotion and transport by the development and interconnection of railways and tram- 
ways on or below the surface ; by increasing the facilities for other forms of mechanical 
locomotion; by better provision for the organisation and regulation of vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic or otherwise. 

(1) As to the desirability of establishing some authority and tribunal to vhich all 
schemes of railway or tramway construction of a local character should be referred, and the 
powers which it would be advisable to confer on such a body. 
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Now the Commission was issued in February 1903, and the Commissioners signed their 
Report in June 1905. The motor omnibus, by this time familiar to our eyes, was perhaps 
scarcely a practical factor in street locomotion at the earlier date ; and though we may feel 
considerable astonishment that a commission of traffic experts should pay such little heed to 
this important invention as merely to say of it what they write in clause 100 of their Report, 
it is certainly a fact that the eleven months which have passed since the Report was framed 
have supplied evidence of the efficacy and commercial success of the motor omnibus which 
was not wholly available a year ago, and which would, if the Commissioners were reporting 
to-day, assm’edly reverse the decision that “ tramways will continue to be the most efficient 
and the cheapest means of street conveyance.” 

This is not the place in which to discuss a question of locomotion, which for that matter 
has been well handled elsewhere ; I merely allude to it as affecting in two points our own 
architectural problem. In the first place we shall have certain objections to raise against the 
direction and position chosen for portions of the new avenues, objections which, unless circum- 
stances had changed since the Report was framed, would have been at once met by the 
rejoinder that the Commissioners’ choice as to position and direction was regulated by the 
location of existing lines of tramway. Under the altered conditions our criticisms and sugges- 
tions may have added weight. Secondly, the width recommended for the new main avenues, 
viz. 140 feet, is obviously an outcome of the proposal that, in addition to underground tram- 
ways or railways, each avenue should be encumbered— I can use no other word — with four 
lines of surface tramways. It is possible that if the surface lines were given up or adopted 
on a less extensive scale a less width, say 100 feet, would be acceptable. Great width in 
streets is not an unmixed advantage, either from a practical or from an aesthetic point of 
view. 

And now to return to the Commissioners’ plan. As issued with the Report its intentions 
are not very clear. Town maps, as this audience knows, are necessarily of two kinds — those 
in which everything is drawn to scale, and those on which for purposes of additional clearness 
for special purposes the width of the roads and sUeets is exaggerated ; in fact, drawn out of 
scale. The map of which the Commissioners have made use is one of the latter kind ; it is 
therefore evident that in order to give reasonable attention to the considerations with which 
we are here concerned we must transfer the problem to a survey which is in all respects drawn 
strictly to scale. This is, in fact, what I have done, and I present for your consideration not 
the Commissioners’ authentic plan, but my own interpretation, drawn to true scale, of the 
Commissioners’ intentions. 

It will be observed that the west-to-east avenue is intended to strike north-eastward from 
Hyde Park at a point adjoining Victoria Gate, forming at that point a continuatioii of the 
Bayswater Road, which it is intended to widen all the way from Shepherd’s Bush Station. 
Without wishing to dwell on minor difficulties at the outset of this route, I would remark (on 
a purely unarchitectural point) that an oblique junction in two very important thoroughfares 
produces great difficulties to drivers — difficulties w'hich can be exjierienced any day by anyone 
who cares to ride a cycle westward past Apsley House. (A reference to Illustration H. will 
show how by a slight deviation this can be overcome.) 

I here mention, but I do not press, the suggestion that if the new avenue were started 
further west it might adopt, perhaps without alteration of width, the line of Lancaster Gate. 
No special obstacles beset the route for some distance beyond the start except the necessity for 
deciding a knotty problem — which will need to be faced in many sections of these new 
avenues — whether in adopting the line of an existing street the widening should be effected by 
the abolition of the existing buildings on both sides, or t)y the pulling down of one side only. 
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leaving the remaining frontage to form the building line of the new street. This question will 
generally he answered by the character of the existing buildings, and in the case of Connaught 
Street, which is the first with which we have to deal, I am tempted to recommend the destruc ■ 
tion of both sides, so that Hyde Park Square, which is not greatly in excess of the required 
width, may indicate the axis of the first straight length. At Connaught Square one would 
a^jpropriate the north portion of the garden, leaving the south of the square intact ; and in 
Portman and Manchester Squares the new street would follow respectively the north and south 
sides. All goes fairly well till we get to Langham Place, the junction of Eegent Street and 
Portland Place, where the first test of conscience for architects begins. What is to happen to 
All Souls’ Church, which lies fair in the line of route ? I am very fully aware that many 
good judges of architecture would say, “ Down with it.” For my own part I have an affection 
for its unusual yet familiar tower, and could bear to see it stranded upon an island round which 
the traffic should circle [Illustration IV., p. 380]. The Queen's Hall would have to go, it is true, 
but the loss to architecture is one from which we should recover— the loss to music is one that 
would easily be met by the erection of a new hall, and the gain to traffic would be immense. 
Concert nights there are a terror to the police. The formation of a circular roadway round 
the church would give opportunity for the change of direction which for two reasons I should 
like to see introduced at this point. In the first place, the rapacious avenue, having blasted 
the fame of Nash, was heading for Middlesex Hospital, and would have bisected and vivisected 
it, before proceeding to dash across Tottenham Court Road and take Bloomsbury askew, an act 
of geometrical indelicacy which the rectangular propriety of the district would certainly resent. 

Let me say a word here on the general subject of direction. Straightness — unswerving 
aim from point to point — is in itself a desirable quality in our new streets. It makes 
obviously for speed ; it makes also for economy if the line of direction runs parallel to the 
existing streets among which the new streets run. That a bit of straight street has its 
own elements of beauty we must admit. I hope that there will be many straight stretches in 
these new avenues when we get them. But there are beauties too in well-arranged curves and 
bends which where they occur naturally as outcome of the necessities of the case we shall not 
merely tolerate but cherish. And even a change of axis introduced without the intervention 
of a curve may be necessary, and need not be ugly. But there are two rules which I think we 
can safely make. One is not to pass the front or flank of any important public building 
obliquely if it can possibly be helped ; and, secondly, not to cut obliquely across the general 
trend of street plan in any district unless the district is one of inconsiderable streets, or unless 
the necessity of getting from place to place diagonally is an essential necessity. We are now 
approaching an incident which exemplifies these points. The Commissioners’ suggestion for 
negotiating Russell Square is at least awkward ; so also is the destruction they would wmrk 
by ploughing at a very acute angle through the intervening streets. Apart from the w'anton 
cost of such “ cutting on the bias,” the process results in the formation of a host of those 
sharp-nosed corner lots wRich are the disgrace of London already. Bloomsbury, to put the 
matter clearly, is not square with Marylebone. We have got to “ tack” somehow before we 
get to Russell Square, and what is more, if we do so tack, we have a chance of parading with 
some dignity past the new north front (as yet unborn) of the British Museum. Let us leave 
Bedford Square untouched and aim as nearly as circumstances permit for the centre of 
Russell Square. We shall thus pass parallel to the Museum, and give it incidentally the 
opportunity of standing back from the road with at least some degree of retirement." The 
process to which I refer as “ tacking,” wRether it be accomplished by a curve or by mere 

* On my large scale plan I have indicated the prolongation of Torrington Square already, I believe, contemplated by 
the Duke of Bedford. 
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inclination, should be performed among property of the less costly kind and among streets 
where the obliquity would not be unduly disastrous. All Souls’ Church being the first 
important point at which I offer for consideration a route alternative to that of the Commis- 
sion, I may here draw attention to the fact that, while indicating the Commissioners’ avenues 
by a thick black line, I emphasise my own suggestions by blacking in the houses, whether old 
or new, which would form the new frontages. [See Illustrations II. and III.] 

Shall I observe that, in passing through East Marylebone, I have not forgotten the 
claims of the churches of St. Andrew * and All Saints ? The avenue, it seems, can glide 
between them. Also it would, if my revised route were adopted, cross Berners Street so 
nearly at right angles as to offer no undue disregard to the frontage of the Middlesex Hospital. 

By this time some one will, I am sure, have resolved to attack both the Commissioners 
and me on the subject of the reckless absorption of square gardens, of which we have already, 
in imagination, passed through five. My defence is ready. In the first place, the loss of air- 
space caused by such intrusion will be nil-, we are occupying the ground W'e absorb not by 
inhabited buildings, but by houseless space, and in any ease the avenues themselves, where 
they pass through places other than squares, will be substantial additions to the breathing 
ducts of London. Secondly, I propose, as you will observe, that at certain points in the 
routes new open spaces should be formed, some of which might compensate the only persons 
who would have a real grievance — the key-holders of the semi-private square gardens. 

I would also urge, in defence, that to pass through two such regions as Marylebone and 
Bloomsbury without invading a certain number of squares is literally impossible. My 
suggestion, therefore, for a deviation in some portions of the routes does not desecrate the 
squares any more than would be the case if the scheme of the Commissioners were to be 
adopted witliout any modification. 

We have now got back to the Commissioners’ line of march, and have travelled through 
Bussell Square, about which I have more to say later on. With your permission, we will 
consider ourselves opposite the Foundling Hospital, past which again I insist on going 
parallel (though the Commissioners are, at least, very uncertain on this point), and we are 
rapidly approaching contact with the great north and south avenue, which is, to my mind, 
the feature of the Commissioners’ scheme which most lays itself open to friendly criticism. 
If we assume, for the moment, that the official lines are accepted, then I would point out that 
the abrupt changes of level which characterise Mount Pleasant lend themselves admirably to 
what is undoubtedly desirable at the intersection of two such gigantic roads, namely an “over- 
and-under ” or viaduct treatment ; and the road to go under in this case is, I think, that 
running east and west. 

Of the rest of the route through Clerkenwell I have not very much to say. That the 
new Post Office Buildings should be passed at an oblique angle is, I fear, inevitable. Again, we 
must be careful of St. John’s Church and of the dignified parish church of St. James. Careful, 
again, of the Charterhouse, for the projected line of march comes dangerously near a mutilation 
of them all. There is, however, at the eastern end of this avenue, a problem which, in the 
deliberations of the Commissioners, has hardly received the attention it deserves. The 
objective towards which the Commissioners are working at this point is, of course, trams in 
the first instance — the trams of Whitechapel Eoad and the trams of Commercial Eoad ; but 
they are very properly intent, at the same time, on picking up en route that gigantic tidal 
wave of double traffic which is concentrated at the two contiguous stations of Liver^iool Street 
and Broad Street. But the cost at which this would be done appears to me unnecessarily 


It is not as architecture that I save St. Andrew’s. 
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lai'ge. The plunge through the Finsbury district, cutting through Finsbury Pavement 
House and the site of the displaced Eoman Catholic church, involves the destruction of a 
mass of very costly new buildings and the mutilation of an attractive formation of frontage — 
the curve of Finsbury Circus — which seem likely to result in a very heavy expenditure, not 
sufficiently balanced by compensating advantages. Is it not at least worth while to suggest 
that the avenue, instead of passing along the south of the two stations, should cross the rails 
at a point north of the station buildings, where a road bridge already exists ? If this proposal 
were adopted, the avenue would connect with Whitechapel Eoad and Commercial Eoad at the 
same point as intended by the Commission ; but it would fall in from a more northerly 
direction, and would face the end of Leman Street. 

We are not primarily concerned with the traffic problem here, but it may be remarked 
that my alternative suggestion, so far from hindering traffic, would probably be of great 
advantage. The traffic to and from Liverpool Street Station will necessarily continue to be 
largely in the direction of the Bank — a line of traffic which would be hindered rather than 
helped by being crossed at the entrance of the station by the new avenue. 

It is of the north and south avenue that I wish to speak with the greater urgency. Not 
that I am urgent about its northern end. We are, perhaps, most of us indifferent to the 
architectural events which occur north of the Pentonville Eoad. Whether the Caledonian 
Eoad should be widened on the east side or on the west side, or on both sides, is not an 
architectural question that presses. Except, indeed, that we may offer the suggestion that a 
destruction on both sides offers the chance of improvement, neither frontage being at present 
worthy to stand unashamed in a street wider than Portland Place. The new Baths and 
Washhouses are, it is true, some bar to widening on the west side ; and though Pentonville 
Prison stands well back on the east side, there is, unhappily, a new block just north of the 
prison that might prove a difficulty. The Pentonville Eoad could, owing to existing gradients, 
be carried as a viaduct over the new road. I mention these factors in passing, only to con- 
clude eventually that the entire route should be changed. As one follows the proposed 
course of this new road south of the Pentonville Road, one wonders at its choice of locality, 
until it is realised that the true secret of the whole manoeuvre is, once more, trams. If one 
grants that trams are the only means of cheap locomotion, the dead end of the Gray’s Inn 
Eoad trams at Holborn certainly becomes a blot on the traffic system ; and, looking at the 
matter from this point of view, there is much to excuse, in theory at least, the line of route 
suggested, even though it places half a mile of new avenue between the northern part of 
Gray’s Inn Road and King’s Cross Road— two thoroughly efficient thoroughfares blocked, not 
by their own, but by cross traffic. It is south of Theobald’s Eoad that the difficulties thicken. 
The first difficulty is how to widen Gray’s Inn Eoad. No man of right feeling would consent 
to its being widened on the Gray’s Inn side. It must therefore, it seems, be widened on the 
east. This proceeding may be simplified by the fact that there is a second-hand Town Hall 
for sale on the east side ; but it goes far to increase the obstacles that lie in our way when 
we get to Holborn -obstacles so determined and so obdurate that I am bold enough, as I have 
already hinted, to advocate a complete change of policy as regards the north and south route. 

The object which meets the view of the southward passenger as he alights from his 
tramcar in Gray’s Inn Eoad is nothing less than the gabled front of Staide Inn. A continua- 
tion of Gray’s Inn Eoad towards the river wmuld mean a destruction of that last relic of old 
London’s countenance, such a destruction as I, for one, would withstand to the uttermost.* 
To hurrow beneath it would, no doubt, be possible, though difficult, and on emerging from 


And behind Staple Inn lies another obstacle, the Patent Office. 
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below ground, though the tunnel would have got us over the difficulty of crossing Holborn, 
we should find ourselves knocking a large chip off the back of the Eecord Office, and, once 
free of that, we should have to face the wrath of the benchers of the Temple. I know what 
my friend Mr. Simpson would suggest.* He would say, Why cross Holborn directly at all ? 
^ ery good ; but there are difficulties again. If Chancery Lane be adopted as the line, how 
are we to widen it ? M e cannot and dare not steal from Lincoln’s Inn. On the east is that 
troublesome Eecord Office again ; and even if we were to attempt to work obliquely, by taking 
something off the east at the top and something off the west at the bottom, so to speak, we 
should have to sacrifice the new buildings of the Incorporated Law Society, which I feel sure 
we should regret. Again, let us suppose that fire has destroyed Staple Inn, or that Lincoln's 
Inn has suffered from earthquake, or even that the authorities of the Eecord Office request that 
they may be housed in some more beautiful structure. These interventions of Providence, of 
calamity, or of grace would, after all, only land us at Fleet Street ; and I do not see how we 
are to get thence to the Embankment without some unpardonable intrusion on the Temjjle. 
It is true that a route might be found (by diversion) to the east of the Temple ; but, after 
all, what are we aiming at ? "We want to cross the river as nearly as possible midwav between 
Blackfriars Bridge and "Waterloo Bridge, and such a diversion would clearly take us much 
nearer the former than is at all desirable. 

The solution of these difficulties which I ventm'e to lay before you (and it is a solution 
in which my collaborator Mr. Mansford has more real share than I have) is that we should 
look to the Kingsway and Aldwych for help. Assuming that the Temple Pier is the point at 
or near which we want our new bridge to cross the river, why should we not strike a nearly 
straight line for a magnificent street running from the great entrance of the Law Courts to 
the dome of the Bethlem Hospital ? This street would, of course, be treated as regards level 
in the same way as M aterloo Bridge Eoad. That is to say, it would not descend to the 
level of the Embankment, but retaining the high level secured at the Fleet Street or Strand 
end, it would pass over the Embankment Eoad, and would only descend on the south side 
of the river in time to jiass comfortably under the railway lines near "Waterloo Junction 
Station. It would, in fact, pass over Commercial Eoad, which would only need to be slightlv 
dipped, and getting level with Stamford Street would pursue the existing roadway levels under 
the raih\a3'. I said “nearly” straight, because a straight line would take us through the 
School Board offices of the London County Council. I have my fears lest the deviation 
necessary to avoid this obstacle may imperil the pretty little Astor building, so perbajis we 
had better leave this question till the Education Act is passed ! M ho knows what it ma}' 
result in ? 

It is, of course, partly by way of architectural pomp that I make this road aim for the 
Bedlam dome at one end, and for the new Law Courts doorwav at the other, but the south 
end is sufficient!}' near the “ Elephant,” which, of course, is the southern haven of the 
Commissioners, and the junction with the Strand is, as j'ou will understand, intended as 
an approximation to the eastern horn of Aldwych. From Aldwj’ch northward our avenue is 
ready made to Theobald’s Eoad, and thence the bargain already effected between the London 
Count}- Council and the Duke of Bedford, for the widening of Southampton Eow, seems to 
suggest that the avenue should take that line. In any case we have found a wav back to 
Eussell Square, and I can now talk of the subject which I abandoned when we visited it 
before on our eastward journey. 

Let us boldly realise that the intersection of our two big avenues will be in a sense tlie 

* I allude to Mr. .John W. Simpson’s verj able Paper Professor Pile's companion Paper, is a most valuable con- 
read at this Institute in April of hist jear. which, with tribution to the serious study ot the art of street creation. 
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most important street centre in London. It is essential that it should be an over-and-under 
intersection, an engineering feat which if steep gradients are to be avoided must induence, as 
far as levels are concerned, some hundred yards of roadway on each side of the inter- 
section. Six or seven years ago it would have been vandalism to suggest such desecration as 
an alteration in Eussell Square, but now Russell Square is already transfigured beyond all 
recognition. Even those sides of the square which have not been pulled down have been 
violated by a treatment which I can only describe by the use of a most horrible term. They 
have been “ brought up to date ” with a trimming of terra-cotta. So we are free to look upon 
Eussell Square as being by this time rather a space than an architectural paradise. It is 
nearly a furlong across, and if it were possible to acquire for our important public purpose 
enough land to extend the open space about 350 feet eastward, we should be able to minimise 
the inconvenience of the changes of level by making the intersection, so to speak, in the 
open. Imagine that we have an available space 700 feet wide and 1,100 feet long; 
let us assume that a diti'erence of road level of 30 feet is required for the crossing ; then, 
with a gradient of 1 in 1(1, the east and west road could pass under the north and south 
road without any rise on the part of the north and south road at all, and without any change 
of level outside the boundaries of the squai’e. 1 in 16 is of course a good deal too steep 
for our purpose ; but it will be understood that a little rise in the north and south road, 
and a little gradient in the new avenues outside the square, would result in a perfectly 
easy two-level intersection." Then, lest we should be accused of robbing Bloomsbury of its 
best breathing-space, let us agree to leave the open ground free of building. If the cutting 
and the viaduct were to meet one another, not in a huddle of shops, but in an open pleasance. 


* It will be observed that as a matter of fact I do not 
suggest that the i'ltereectiun should be in the middle of 
the open space, but considerably to the east of the middle. 
Even so I reckon that a gutdient of 1 in 17 (in each 
avenue)_ would effect the necessary variation ol level 


without any change of gradient outride the open space ; 
consequently to make the gradient quite comfortable it 
would be desirable to extend the slope about 100 yaids 
beyond the squ.tre except on the west side. 



U.Ll -ruVriMN IV — I'oKTIOX OF MR. WAIEKIIOU-EV -I heme Ar.JOlXIXG ALL SOUL-' I'HUP.i H. 
.'rcale about ItJ inches to the mile. 
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full of grass and green trees (and nearly all the best of the present noble trees would be 
undisturbed), we should have saved our consciences by giving back the stolen garden ground, 
and we should avoid a world of architectural worry over the problem, which sometimes, I 
admit, bears good fruit— the problem of the building with two front doors, one 30 feet above 
the other ; and the still worse problem of the houses next it which cannot have doors in both 
streets, and consequently have several stories of unlighted basements built up against the 
embankments. In giving 30 feet as the distance in height between the upper and the lower 
roadway at the intersection, I have been guided by the dimensions of the Holborn Viaduct, 
and have merely added a few feet of height for the improvement of the effect. Each roadway, 
it should be remembered, will have beneath it an underground railway. Of course, if it were 
necessary for the railway of the north and south avenue to cross over the roadway of the 
east and west avenue, we should have to arrange a greater height of viaduct increased by the 
height of the railway tubes. But as this would involve not merely an unsightly bridge but 
also an increase of gradient in the roadways, I conclude that the railways might very properly 
do their crossing entirely below ground. There would naturally be an important junction 
station at this new centre of London ti'affic, and consequently the nearer the two lines are to 
one another in level the better. 


It happens that there already exists on 2)art of the ground which the scheme proposes to 
apju'opriate the new Bussell Square station of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 
Eailway. The disarrangement of this station would be more than compensated by the 
connection of the line with the new pro^wsed system, and the gain to the public from this 
point of contact with another railway route would be yet another argument in favour of the 
scheme I here propose. 

North of Russell Square the line of route, though apparently simiffe, is in reality beset 
by a bewildering choice of alternatives. For many reasons the simjffest course would be to 
continue the line of Voburn Place — effecting the widening on the west side— so as to 
avoid injury to St. Pancras Church, and taking beyond the Euston Road the track of 
Seymour Street which has already been ado2)ted by motor omnibuses. There would be no 
doubt a little difficulty in getting past the south-east corner of Euston Station (unless, indeed, 
the load veie to be narrowed at this point), but the route would be a good one, unless we can 
find a bettei. And I venture to think that the one I here offer is in some respects an 
improvement. 


Let me say before passing on that I have set aside with reluctance the temptation to call 
for the destruction of the Euston Hotel so that the avenue might steer straight for the great 
Hoiic tetiasUle behind it, which I still look u2)on with reverence as one of the best things in 
London, and which in its present crowded 2Wsition is rather foolish than dignified. It would 
form a most imposing goal for the apparent termination of the avenue, which would at that 
point in the open ground of Euston Square branch to the right (or perhaps both right and 
jouniey further north. But I only suggest this, and withdraw the suggestion 
legrettully, feeling that it is beyond the range of reasonable demand. The 2)i'02)osal would, 
of course, involve issuing from the middle of Russell Square, not from the east side. 

Again, let us ask what are we aiming for, and what can we find in the way of ready- 
made material to help us on our way ? Assuming that the Commissioners are right in their 
Idea that L p23er Holloway is the district with which connection must be made, it seems 
onions that the Camden Road is an existing thoroughfare of which advantage should be 
taken. It has already a fine roadway, and the houses for about a mile are set back from the 

^ Head, Holloway, is an im2)ortant goal, the “ Britannia,” with 

1 s ampstead and Highgate connection, is at least as im2wrtant, and I may claim that by 
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ILLUSTRATION VI. 



carrying the avenue up to my proposed termination near Camden Town Station, I have not 
only brought it within touch of a ready-made avenue to Holloway, but have put it into a 
position from which connection can at once be made with Highgate and Hampstead trams, 
and in the future avenues could be prolonged thence to either or both of these places. 

So much for our termination. Let us now get back to Eussell Square again. [See 
Illustrations V. and VI.] You will see that in my plan I propose to issue from the square, 
apparently in defiance of all my principles, at a somewhat oblique angle, and that in so doing 
I violate (again apparently) the rectitude of Bloomsbury, and, worse still, the formality of my 
landscape-gardening on what, I fear, is the site of a flourishing hotel. But the case is not so 
black as it looks on paper. 

In the first place the east-and-west I’oad cannot proceed from Eussell Square on the 
direct axis, otherwise it would conflict unduly with the line of Guilford Street, 'which I think 
it well to obsei’ve ; in the second place, there lies east of Tavistock Square a desert, which is 
partly covered with dreary, cat-haunted grass, and partly by the still more dreary derelict 
houses of the Burton Crescent region. I have little doubt that this tract is being dedicated 
by the owner to improvement, and it therefore seems well fitted for our 2mr2)oses. For some 
providential reason (not true orientation) St. Pancras Church stands somewhat awry with its 
present surroundings, and would find itself almost perfectly square with the new avenue if it 
were carried, as I now propose, 25ast its east end. The obliquity of the viaduct in Eussell 
Square is the effect, and not the cause, of the line of route I here propose, but incidentally it 
will be noticed that this obliquity helps the effective junction of the Guilford Street avenue, 
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and the employment of a semicircular formation at the east end of the great open space helps 
to cover the effect of twist. 

I claim for my new route that it performs its purpose with more dignity, at less cost, and 
with far fuller efficiency than the Holloway to Elephant route of the Commissioners. It 
collects traffic from Euston, King’s Cross, and St. Pancras stations with much more impartiality 
than theirs. It uses a mile and a half of existing roadway almost unaltered (in Camden Eoad 
and Kingsway) and it avoids a mass of interference with sentimental and other interests by 
abandoning the hopeless attempt to get from Holborn Bars du-ect to the river. Do what you 
will, there must be a tide of important traffic on the line of Southampton Eow, a stream which 
my route would serve far better than any more easterly substitute. 

When I said at the outset that our inquiry nearly resolved itself into three questions, I 
put first of the three the question of architectural design in the streets themselves. In the 
course of our study this question has only been incidentally answered. We cannot leave the 
subject without facing it more definitely and without attempting to make up our minds on the 
counteracting claims of individualism and collectivism. In other words, shall these new 
streets be built up house by house, each structure following the whim of its owner and the wit 
of his architect, or shall we attempt a policy of collective design in which whole blocks, or 
man_y series of blocks, are the units of the composition ? For my own part I feel no doubt 
about the right course to adopt. Even if it were possible and desirable to make the whole of 
these two avenues perfectly straight and formal I should deprecate the attempt to insist upon 
uniformity of design on a large scale. We have, it is true, examples in London of whole 
streets in which the requirements or fancies of individual owners have been subordinated (in 
tlie original design) to a united intention on the part of the designer. I allude, of course, 
especially to such l)uildings as those of Portland Place and Eegent Street, but experience has 
proved that in recent years the attempt to dispo.se of valuable frontage sites under con- 
ditions which del)ar the free exercise of personal architectural wishes and commercial require- 
ments are not very successful. Further it may be said that individualism in street archi- 
tecture is in London by no means unsuccessful, and that the atmosphere of our city, which, 
in spite of the Prime Minister s recent offer to clarify it, is likely to remain somewhat less 
brilliant than that of Italy, renders ineffectual that long-drawn straightness and uniformity 
which ill continental cities have an intrinsic merit. 

A straight .street of great length and rigid homogeneity is wasted in London. A series of 
slight curves or obliquities which bring into view first one side and then another of the street 
may so far from marring the architectural effect actually enhance it, and in such streets a 
wealth of concentrated rival successes is apt to produce a richer architectural whole than an 
infinite longitude of classic purity hurrying to catch a vanishing point. Of course there are 
portions of our street scheme of the future which no sane man would entrust to caprice. I 
take it that, if (I won t say my scheme, but) a scheme similar to mine were eventually adopted 
certain points would be selected as demanding homogeneous and continuous design. The first 
departure by a quadrant from the Bayswater Eoad, the All Souls’ circle, the “ place ” opposite 
the British Museum, Eussell Square, the bridge over the Thames and the viaduct over the 
Embankment with their immediate approaches would necessarily be committed each to an 
architect not necessarily all to one man) for continuous connected treatment. 

I take It that the proposed Traffic Board would necessarily have an architectural side to 
its functioms. Architecture was perhaps properly unrepresented on the Eoyal Commission ; 
but it obviously cannot be ignored in the machinery which is the outcome of that Commission 
if any outcome is to be. The Traffic Board must certainly have as one of its chief duties the 
safeguaiding and promoting of a concrete and definite plan of street improvement— must in 
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fact adopt the Commissioners’ plan or a better one and stick to it — and it is obvious that such 
a course of action can only be carried out in consultation with some man or body of men who 
are architectural artists in the best sense. 

I suggest, as a reasonable and practical course, that there be appointed an architectural 
adviser to the Board (or, if preferred, three architectural assessors). That the architectural 
adviser should not himself design any portion of the new streets, unless it be in the matter of 
bare plan. That for each building centre demanding continuous treatment a separate archi- 
tect should be appointed ; and that on no consideration whatever should individual licence on 
the part of lessees or purchasers be allowed to prevail within the boundaries of such pre- 
scribed portions. Finally, that on all other parts of the new frontages perfect liberty of 
design and choice of architect should be allowed, subject to the control of the Board’s archi- 
tectural assessor or assessors, who should have absolute powers of censorship over all designs 
submitted. 

The proposals of the Commissioners for the improvement of streets are by no means con- 
fined to the two new avenues. It is not my wish here to deal with more than one of their 
other suggestions, otherwise my paper would be unduly prolonged. They will all be seen 
marked on the Commissioners’ own plan, which I have exhibited on the screen. I merely 
wish to draw attention for a few moments to the projected device for crossing Piccadilly. It 
consists, as you will see, of a roadway to be driven through the grounds and under the building 
of Devonshire House, out of Berkeley Square to the Green Park, and thence along the west 
front of Bridgewater House, Spencer House, and the other buildings that line the Park. The 
road would, of course, pass imder Piccadilly, which would become, at this point of crossing, a 
viaduct. The scheme is certainly a tempting one, but, I should think, terribly costly. 
Certainly, it destroys-^but one house in its course ; * but would there not be great difficulty as 
to the public rights in the Park and the private rights of these majestic palaces which have 
hitherto abutted upon it ? 

I have long cherished a hope for a picturesque rearrangement of the top of St. James’s, 
whereby it would pass under Piccadilly and join a widened Albemarle Street, which, if it were 
prolonged northward to Bruton Street, would pick up the cross-traffic from Conduit Street, as 
well as relieving that terrible bottle-neck opposite Long’s Hotel. The softening of the steep 
hill of St. James’s would be a great gain to horses, and the view of the Palace under the 
Piccadilly bridge would be superb. But this scheme, though fascinating, is, I know, full of 
difficulties, and I give it up. 

Let me put forward one alternative. That new Park avenue that leads to nowhere from 
the Queen Victoria Memorial, if it is legitimate to trespass on the Park at all, why should it 
not serve a useful end ? Let it plunge under a Piccadilly viaduct, and find its way boldly 
into the throttled maze of Curzon Street. It would do a fine work in relieving traffic. 

The folk who now drive down St. James’s out of Albemarle Street are going either 
to Victoria or to Westminster. In the futui-e the Westminster travellers would be able (on 
the abolition of the Duke of York’s steps) to drive down Waterloo Place, and the passengers 
for Victoria might pass Buckingham Palace by the new route which I here suggest. Thus the 
present crush of cabs waiting to get from Albemarle Street to St. James’s would be relieved. 

I have finished my brief dip into this vast subject. I want to say in conclusion that 
in setting forward my own ideas on the scheme I make no pretence of being wiser than the 


* I see that the Advisory Board reckon that Devon- 
shire House would not be destroyed, but would only be 
affected by “a part of the roadway ” coming underneath 
it. The plan shows the roadway as making straight for 


the centre of the house ; and if it is to tunnel beneath it 
and beneath Piccadilly the tunnel would surely be an 
unduly long one. 
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united wisdom of the Commissioners ; still less do I wish to have it thought that I look upon 
my alternative suggestion as being free of difficulties. Indeed, I admit that while my route 
saves certain buildings which the Commissioners would ignore or annihilate, it destroys some 
(all modern) which expediency may elect to save. My object in putting forward a scheme at 
all is very simply explained. Of our Council’s choice, not mine, I was bidden to read a Paper 
on the lleport ; criticism of such a document can, I think, only be useful if it is constructive, 
not merely destructive ; therefore I have felt driven to lay before you my ideas on the subject. 
And this I do with the request that you will not class me with the gentlemen who are for ever 
pressing their personal hobbies as to improvements upon an uninterested public, or with those 
who periodically write to TJtc Times — putting jdenty of letters after their names — to suggest, 
for example, that Hyde Park Corner should change places with the Marble Arch, or that 
Nelson’s Column should be decked in luminous paint. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 
Sir John Tayloe, K.C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Sir E. MELVILL BEACHCEOFT, who rose 
at the instance of the Chairman, said he considered 
it a great privilege to move a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Waterhouse for his exceedingly interesting 
Paper. He thought himself about the last person 
in the room who ought to undertake such a task, 
for he had no special knowledge of the subject. He 
was, however, an original member of the London 
County Council, having been a member for over 
seventeen years, and had had the privilege of serving 
on the Improvements Committee of that body 
during the period when the great scheme from 
Holborn to the Strand was under final considera- 
tion. lie also remembered s une thirty -four years 
ago having had something to do with ojiposing a 
scheme for carrying a new thoroughfare from the 
Marble Arch to M’hitechapel which was brought 
before the then Metropolitan Board of Works, with 
the suggestion that that Board should contribute 
a million and a half towards the scheme, which 
was t j cost fi'ijiu three to four millions. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works did not see their 
way to make that contribution. They opposed the 
scheme and the Bill was withdrawn. He had 
li>tened to the Paper, which had been delivered in 
so interesting, instinctive, and amusing a manner, 
with the greatest possible pleasure. Mr. Water- 
house asked what we were aiming for. Well, he 
supposed we were hoping that some scheme of the 
kind he suggested might one day bo possible ; but 
Mr. Waterhouse had said nothing about the question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. He had merely 
put it to them that, in anticipation of the recom- 
mendation of the Eoyal Commission being given 
effect to, it was desirable — and he quite agi'ced 
with him — that the architects should be beforehand 
and consider the architectural effect of any scheme 
jiroposecl. Speaking merely as a poor, overburdened 
payer of rates and taxes in London, and having 
heard mention of something like twenty-five 


millions as the least cost that would be involved, 
he was afraid they would have to wait some time 
before they would see a scheme of the kind proposed 
carried out. He agreed with Mr. Waterhouse that 
the Report of the Royal Commissioners had gone 
rather mad on tramways. He thought they were 
counting a httle bit without their chickens in 
assuming that tramways were going to occupy 
the whole of the main streets of London. He 
thought that the motor-buses, of which they had 
heard so much — and smelt so much — although 
at present in an inchoate and infantile state, would 
in a few years, if not months, show a very different 
complexion, and, as regards cross traffic at all 
events, would in future meet all the wants of the 
day. With regard to the Traffic Board Bill men- 
tioned by Mr. \Yaterhouse, he had heard only that 
day that the Government were opposing it, and he 
was afraid therefore the chance of the Bill passing 
into law' was very remote. The Bill was not 
favoured, for instance, by Mr. John Burns, who, he 
noticed, expressed his opinion in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of this month that “ the only one fault 
in the Report is the recommendation to institute 
an Advisory Board.” “ Sucha Board ” (w'rote Mr. 
Burns) “already exists: its headquarters are at 
Spring Gardens, its achievements are seen around 
in the 500 road and street improvements w'hich 
have been formed and completed by the County 
Council during the past 18 years.” Although a 
member of that body he could not help saying that 
he agreed with what the Royal Commissioners 
suggested in their Report, namely, that if there 
was to be a Board it ought to be an independent 
Board. If the London County Council liked to 
give up its trade and municipal enterprises, its 
steamboats and house building, then he would say 
by all means let the Council be the advisory body. 
But a great central body could not well supervise 
and administer. He agreed with Mr. Waterhouse 
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that the question of the architectural treatment of 
all new streets of London was a matter of vital 
and imminent importance to London. They had 
no Architectural Minister, no sesthetic authority 
whatever in London, to guide and direct the London 
County Council, or anybody else. When they made 
new streets, their architecture and plan were always 
left to the chapter of accidents. He attached great 
importance to what Mr. Waterhouse said about the 
undue width of streets. Anything over 100 feet 
might well be, not only a detriment, but even a 
danger to traffic. How Mr. Waterhouse in his plan 
of new streets had managed to glide through 
London in the way he had done, avoiding this 
church and that, and working in the squares, was 
quite a marvel to him. He had done it in a manner 
that was most successful, and it certainly differed 
from the method adopted by Mr. Frederick Harrison 
when he was devising his scheme for the new road- 
way from Holborn to the Strand. Mr. Harrison 
simply took his ruler and ruled a couple of lines 
from Holborn to the Strand, and said, “ That is 
to be our new street.” That plan had been 
carried out, and Mr. Harrison had never ceased to 
congratulate himself on the result of that achieve- 
ment. Possibly he was right, but it was not a 
course which could often be taken in devising a 
new thoroughfare. One word with regard to tram- 
ways : these had hitherto naturally followed what 
might be called radial lines. The difficulty was to 
connect these radial lines by cross or belt lines, 
and this was a feature which those who had to deal 
with the problem had to consider, and must be 
borne in mind in laying out any new thoroughfares. 
If the Council was given sufficient power and a 
sufficient lease of life, say another ten years, this 
great proposal of Mr. Waterhouse, which they all 
welcomed, might possibly see fruition. 

Sir GEOEGE C. T. BARTLEY, K.C.B., said 
he had been asked to second the vote of thanks. 
He was a Hsitor, and he supposed the only reason 
he had been invited was that he was a member of 
the Commission criticised in the Paper. He would 
not enter at any length upon the subject, but it 
should be remembered that the subject the Com- 
mission had before them was the traffic and not 
the architecture of London. Of course the ques- 
tion of the proper architecture to be employed 
in the new streets must at once arise, and it 
showed the enormous difficulties of the traffic pro- 
blem when one subject ran into another, and 
when the architecture, for instance, was closely 
allied to the consideration of the use of the streets 
for traffic. He should like to say, however, that 
the conclusion that the Royal Commission had 
adopted these great thoroughfares was a little 
premature. They had an Advisory Board, and the 
Advisory Board did recommend these thorough- 
fares. Their proposals w'ere not detailed in the 
careful way in which Mr. Waterhouse had prepared 
the plan ; they were merely block outlines of a 


scheme. But the Report of the Commission itself 
was hardly bold enough to adopt these great 
thoroughfares. He had been in the unfortunate 
position of the dissentient voice on the Commis- 
sion because he did accept them, and considered 
that the only solution for the traffic of London was 
in the creation of some large new streets running 
east and west, and north and south. He felt that 
the time had come— he felt it during the inquiry, 
and he felt it very strongly now — when the traffic 
of London should be met by at least two large 
thoroughfares such as had been discussed that 
evening. The enormous increase in the traffic, 
multiplied by fivefold every ten or fifteen years, 
which was proved before the Commission, showed 
that it was impossible by any detailed alteration, 
suchas many of the schemes which were put forward 
implied, practically to solve this question, which 
ought to be solved, say, for a century. It was 
a subject that one would never solve in one sense, 
because the changes of a nation went on, and a 
hundred years hence there might be things even 
better than motors which would provide the 
facilities required, and which might require, their 
special arrangements for their development. The 
subject of trams had been referred to, and he should 
like to defend the Commission from the state- 
ment that they had gone mad upon trams. Certain 
evidence before the Commission did undoubtedly 
suggest that some people were quite mad upon that 
subject ; for one witness wanted a tram up Lombard 
Street ; and another had the audacity to suggest 
what he might almost call the sacrilege of a tram 
cutting across Hyde Park. In his own supple- 
mentary report he thought even a year ago when 
he wrote it that they must be very careful, and wait 
and see whether motor omnibuses would not do 
even more than the trams. The fact that they 
did not move on rigid lines was an enormous advan- 
tage in narrow streets ; therefore he hoped they 
would be so successful, when they got rid of the 
noise and the smell, that they would really 
supersede many of the trams. But it must be re- 
membered, in considering this great question, that 
the problem was the rapid locomotion of people 
for business purposes. That was, after all, the 
great question the Commission were asked to con- 
sider, and, to his mind, the avenues proposed led 
to a solution. The one east and west was by far 
the more important of the two, for it could be 
made a means of running the great lines of rail- 
way that came from all parts of London and all 
parts outside of London right to the City. Even if 
trams might be superseded, or motor omnibuses 
might take the place of many trams, still he 
thought that, as they proposed, a subway under 
those great thoroughfares for tramways or light 
railways would be an enormous advantage in 
bringing the thousands, the tens of thousands, 
the hundreds of thousands, of people that came 
from all the suburbs of London every day to 
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the City. As regards the proposed Traffic Board 
and the exercise of authority over architecture, 
■which he thought most important and specially 
interesting to the present gathering, he should 
resent in every wAy .(unfortunately he had not 
a seat in the House of Commons no'w, and he 
could not say much) the London County Council 
being the authority, as he feared they might be. 
To begin ■with, they had quite enough to do in 
their commercial undertakings, and more than 
they should do ; but it must be remembered that, 
after all, the area that the London County Council 
covered ■was but a fraction of that which was con- 
cerned in the locomotion of London. The loco- 
motion of London consisted not only in the district 
within the police area of London, but for many 
miles round, and it was becoming larger and 
larger every year, with motor- trams, railways, and 
so on. Therefore it would be monstrously unfair 
to make the London County Council the judge, 
and the j ury for that matter, on those points when 
they had areas like Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, 
Hertford, all intimately connected with this great 
problem, but which were not to have any voice in 
the matter. There was no doubt that the tribunal 
ought to be an absolutely impartial one, appointed 
by the Government of the day, and independent 
altogether of local bodies. He had had very great 
pleasure in listening to the Paper : it had raised 
questions which of course were not specially before 
the Commission, and which they had not reported 
upon. He fully agreed, however, in its great im- 
2X)rtance, and he could only hope that if these 
great thoroughfares were made they 'would make 
London even more beautiful than she is. He was 
a Cockney himself, and he was proud of London. 
He heartily agreed with Mr. Waterhouse that to have 
absolutely straight streets, as they had in New 
York and other great American cities, was not the 
pleasantest form of architectural feature. He 
thought turns and bends enhanced beauty, and it 
was certainly less fatiguing to walk along curves 
than down very straight streets. He was sure that 
if the architects of England, and London especially, 
would look to this and keep their attention strictly 
ujiGn it, these great thoroughfares wmiild be pressed 
forward, and would be a means of making London, 
as it should be, not only commodious for traffic, 
but a tine architectural city, as of late years they 
had shown they were desirous it should be. He 
had great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

Ml!. H. HEATHCOTE 8TATHAM [F.] said 
he had very great pleasure in supporting the vote 
of thanks for this most interesting, and, as 
another sjieaker had already observed, amusing 
Paper. Nobody succeeded better than Mr. Water- 
house in jiutting thing:, in an interesting manner. 
He was, however, a little sorry to hear him rather 
sum uji against the idea of symmetry in the 
architectural treatment of these grejtt streets, 
though he noticed that he recommended sym- 


metry at certain points. It was a remark of a 
late novelist, Mr. Grant Allen, that Paris was a 
city, and London was a collection of ■villages. If 
they wanted a city to look like a city, it seemed 
to him that its great thoroughfares ought to be 
treated with a certain degree of architectural 
symmetry. He did not mean to say to make the 
■whole thing one design from end to end, but, at 
all events, to divide it into blocks which might 
have a certain harmony ■with each other, though 
different in detail ; and even in regard to a single 
block, like a terrace, he had always thought that 
the real secret in treating a terrace, in what ought 
to be a dignified style, was symmetry in the 
general design, mth minor differences in detail, 
which did not affect the general design, but which 
nevertheless gave each owner a little personal 
interest in his own house, his own building, or 
whatever it was. He must say that he thought 
too much was made of the argument that it was 
difficult to let or get rid of sites and so on, unless 
a free hand were allowed to every individual owner. 
Something must be sacrificed for the public 
dignity of a city, and individual owners ought to 
be a little less selfish, and ought to consider that 
it was their duty to the public to give up some- 
thing of their individual tastes for the sake of the 
general architectural effect. In Paris they were 
made to do so. They tried to alter some houses 
in the Place Vendome, but were not allowed to 
do it, as it ■n’ould have spoiled the architectural 
symmetry of the square. For a great city like 
London, in thoroughfares on a large scale, that 
was a very important point, and he should prefer 
that sort of symmetry to the kind of freedom of 
treatment Mr. Waterhouse seemed rather to re- 
commend, more especially when it was a question 
of a geometrical curve or crescent. He considered 
that they lost the effect of a crescent when they 
dropped symmetry. The moment he saw the plan 
of the crescent road at the foot of Kingsway he 
said that it ought to be treated in one design ; 
and in the competitive designs which were 
sent in as suggestions, he remembered that 
most of the competitors did treat it so. Of course 
it was not going to be treated so. They had 
lost that. But he could not help thinking that 
they had lost a great opportunity. In regard 
to the small surface round All Souls’ Church, he 
thought that was a very good idea of making 
the portico and spire the centre point. He quite 
agreed that All Souls’ Church ■was a building 
which was worth preserving ; it w'as for its time 
a very clever attempt to adapt the spire to classical 
architecture. But in regard to circuses on at all 
a small scale, it must be remembered — there were 
a number of instances of it in London — that if 
they had several ■wide streets cutting into those 
circuses, they never realised to the eye that it was 
a circus ; they lost it ; and, therefore, to make them 
circuses was rather introducing an awkward shape 
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for planning houses, and it did not fulfil what the 
architect intended. Therefore, he said, make a circle 
round the church and enclose it, but keep the open 
space a square ; it would look better and be more 
convenient. He particularly admired the care 
with which Mr. Waterhouse had, all through his 
Paper, tried, as he said, to dress up past monu- 
mental buildings, and also the remarks he made as 
to the inconvenience of joining streets obliquely 
through other roads and streets. That had been 
done in America, and they had already got plans 
out for rebuilding San Francisco on that scheme 
— laying out streets hke gridirons and drawing 
avenues obliquely through them. They knew 
what the eflect of that was in the illustrations in 
the American papers — what had been called “ flat- 
iron ” buildings at street corners. They could not 
have a worse form for architectural appearance, 
and they could not have a worse or more incon- 
venient form of site for planning. He had only 
one word more to say, as to the proposition which 
Mr. Waterhouse made, rather calmly, for carrying 
a road from Victoria across the Green Park 
through Devonshire House. Devonshire House 
was not beautiful architecture, and it was not 
so very old, but still it was what one called an 
historic London house of considerable import- 
ance, and he thought one must judge that sort of 
building not solely by its architectural value, but 
by its historic interest. He himself should think 
a proposition to drive a road through the middle 
of that house rather an act of vandalism. 

Me. WATERHOUSE : It is not my idea, but 
the Commission’s. 

SiE GEORGE BARTLEY; It was a tunnel 
under Devonshire House. I did not, however, sup- 
port that proposal. 

Me. W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A. [F’.], said he 
should just like to add a few words of thanks to 
Mr. Waterhouse for his very illuminating Paper. 
It was not often that upon a subject of this kind 
one was thoroughly amused and instructed at the 
same time. He had succeeded in doing this ad- 
mirably, and making the subject most interesting. 
It was a great satisfaction to them all to have had 
Sir George Bartley present to express the point of 
view of the Commission itself ; but he ventured to 
think — and he said it with great regret — it was 
rather illustrative of the feeling towards architec- 
ture in this country at the present moment that the 
Instructions to the Commission did not make the 
slightest reference to architecture as having any 
part of importance in the question of London 
traffic. If the Instructions to that Commission 
had been to deal with the traffic of London con- 
sistently with making the improvements a dignified 
addition to the architecture of London, he thought 
it would have been more on lines which they could 
have supported and approved of ; but simply to 
say. Improve the traffic of London, entirely inde- 
pendently of all architectural conditions of dignity. 


was hardly what one would find, for instance, in 
Paris or in Berlin. It was the case, he believed — 
and he had looked through the Report pretty care- 
fully — that there was not a single reference to 
architecture as having even any existence in a 
great city ; and therefore it was very advantageous 
that Mr. Waterhouse should have dealt with the 
subject, as he had done, from the architectural 
point of view, in which, of course, the traffic point 
of view was included. He would not follow in 
detail many of Mr. Waterhouse’s points ; but there 
was just that one point Mr. Statham had already 
mentioned, that of monumental buildings and 
symmetry through the whole course of a street 
of this kind, and the opposite picturesque treat- 
ment. It had often struck him that the treatment 
of Regent Street, by which each block between 
each cross street was treated as a single symme- 
trical block, could not possibly be improved on in 
such a street as this. They got there really both 
of those aspects ; they got a sufficient amount of 
picturesque treatment, and they got essentially a 
monumental treatment. If they compared Regent 
Street, which, if it had been constructed in stone, 
he ventured to think would have been a thing they 
should have been proud of for ever, and should 
not have treated it as it had been treated — if they 
compared Regent Street with the Brompton Road, 
they would get quite a sufficient object-lesson as 
to which was the better treatment of the two. 

Pkofessoe BERESFORD PITE [F.] said that, 
while adding his quota of thanks for the Paper, he 
hoped that the importance of the subject would 
lead them to prolong the discussion. Mr. Water- 
house’s Paper had provided food for thought and 
for further discussion, and it would be valuable, 
apart from the importance of anything which 
attached to their discussion as an Institute of 
Architects on this most important subject. If it 
would be possible to continue the discussion on 
another occasion he would move the adjournment. 

Me. E. W. HUDSON [H.] said the subject was 
a most important one, and this was the first 
time it had been considered by the Institute. He 
would therefore second Professor Pite’s proposition. 

The chairman consented to the adjourn- 
ment, and stated that arrangements would be 
made for the discussion to be resumed at the 
meeting of the 11th June. Meanwhile, he said, 
they were all agreed that they were deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Waterhouse for the immense trouble 
and pains he must have taken to prepare the 
Paper. It had been his (the Chairman’s) intention 
to make some remarks on the subject, but he 
would now reserve them till the 11th .June. 

Me. WATERHOUSE, in briefly expressing his 
acknowledgments, said he felt much honoured that 
Sir Melvill Beachcroft and Sir George Bartley, 
representing as they did two such important 
bodies, should have taken the trouble to attend 
and to propose this vote of thanks. 

3 o 
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9, Conduit Street, London, W., iWi ilnij 1906. 

CHKOMCLE. 

THE CONGRESS. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London, i6th to 23rd July. 

An'an"emc‘nt.s for the Congress are rapidly 
approaching completion, and members of the Insti- 
tute intending to take ])art are urged to communi- 
cate with the Secretary without delay. The 
following are some extracts from the provisional 
programme which will shortly be sent to member.s 
of the Congress : — 

Meeting Places of the Congress. 

The headipiarters of the Congress will be the 
Grafton Gallei'ies, Graft ui Street, W. 

The Inaugural Meeting will take place at the 
Guildiiiill, E,C, 

Meetings will be held both at the Grafton 
Gallene- and the premises of the Royal Institute 
of ISritGli Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W,, for the 
di'Cussion of the subjects of the iirogramnie. 

< tpenutg Doy. 

I he Grafton Galleries will be open at 10 o'clock 
on the morning of ilonday, lOth July, when the 
I’resident will hold an infornial reception. 

Radges, tickets fur visits, Ac., cards of invitation, 
will be obtainable at the Congress lUireau, Clrafton 
Galleries. 

.\t 11. .SO there will be a meeting of the Rer- 
manent International Committee. 

At 3 0 clock the Inaugural Meeting of the Con- 
gress will take place at the Guildhall, E.C., kindlv 
placed at the di^posal of the Congress by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. 

IiCLcjjti'ini, dc. 

Ihe Ro}al Academy of Fine Arts will entertain 
the (. ongress at a Soiree at Riirlington House. 

The Right Hoii, the Lord Mayor of London will 
entertain the Congress at a Conversa/ione at the 
Maii-ion Hou-e on the evening of Tuesdav 
17th July (limited to 1,000 invitations). 

The Royal In-titute of British Architects will 
entertain the Congress at a Garden Fete at the 


Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens on the evening of 
Thursday, 19th July. 

The Art Workers’ Guild will entertain a small 
party of members on the evening of Friday, 
noth July. 

The Chairman and Directors of the London 
Exhibitions, Limited, have put 500 invitations 
to visit the Imperial Royal Austrian Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court at the disposal of the Executive 
Committee. Application for tickets must be made 
at the Congress Bureau, Grafton Galleries. 

The Zoological Society of London have kindly 
otfered admission, to foreign members, to their 
Gardens on Sundays, loth and 22nd July — days 
when they are closed to the general public — on 
presentation of their cards of identity. 

The Royal Botanic Society have kindly offered 
members free admission to their Gardens during 
the Congress week on presentation of their cards 
of identity. 

The Lyceum Club (for ladies) will constitute 
lady members of the Congress visiting London 
hon. members of the Club. 

The Lyceum Club also kindly offers a reception 
to the Congress on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
I8th July. 

The Ladies’ Committee are arranging for the 
comfort and convenience of ladies. They will be 
recognisable by the Committee badge. 

Visits. 

A. Hat field. — The seat of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Tuesday, 2.30. 

B. Hampton Court Palace. — Tuesday, 2,30. 

and B are alternative visits, and will take place 

simultaneously. 

C. Biuhiwjham Palace Gardens. — By the 
gracious consent of His Majesty King Edward YII. ; 
and \\ estmhister Abbey. Wednesday, 2.30. Later 

Messrs. Holloway Brothers and 

E. The Potteries of Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
These visits D and E will take place simultaneously. 

F. Tl iiidsor Castle. — By the gracious consent 
of His Majesty King Edw’ardVII. Thursday, 2.30. 

G. St. Paul’s ; The Temple ; The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants ; St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Smithfield. Thursday, 2.30. This 
London visit is arranged for those who do not go 
to \\ indsor ; as also alternative visits : 

H. Kensington Palace ; Dorchester House, by 
the kind consent of His Excellency the American 
Ambassador. 

J. Or ford. — All-day visit on Friday. Lunch in 
the Halls of Exeter College and Balliol College. 

K. Lamhndge. — All-day visit on Friday, alter- 
natite with Oxford, The Congress i^arty will be 
recoiled in the Senate House by the Master of 
Irimty as Deputy \ iee-Chancellor. Lunch in 
the Halls of King s College and Clare College. 

L. loicer of London . — Friday morning, for 
those who do not join the O.xford and Cambridge 
visit. 
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M. Victoria and Albert Museum and Eoyal 
College of Science : Sir Aston Webb’s new build- 
ings. Friday afternoon, for those who do not 
join the Oxford and Cambridge visit. 

N. Bridgewater House. By the kind consent 
of the Eight Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. Saturday 
morning. 

O. Greenwich Hospital. Saturday afternoon. 

P. Houses of Parliament ; The new West- 
minster Cathedral. Saturday afternoon, for those 
who do not join the Greenwich visit. 

Fareicell Banquet. 

The farewell banquet will take place on the 
evening of Saturday, 21st July, at the Hotel Cecil, 
at 7.80. Price of ticket (wines included) 21s. It 
is hoped that many distinguished persons in 
London will be present. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, E.A., has kindly 
consented to design the menu card. 

Exhibitions. 

There will be the following exhibitions in the 
Congress premises, Grafton Galleries : 

An exhibition of photographs of buildings exe- 
cuted by living British architects. 

A chronological exhibition of British architec- 
ture from the Norman Conquest (106G) to the 
death of Sir Charles Barry (1860). 

Oil paintings and water-colour drawings of 
English architecture. 

A few choice specimens of British furniture and 
silver work. 

At the premises of the Architectural Association, 
18 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W., will be ex- 
hibited a selection of Viennese students’ drawings 
arranged by Professor Otto Wagner (Vienna). 

Subjects for Discussion. 

The Executive Committee have received the 
following communications on the questions of the 
programme : — 

1. — The Execution of impoetaxt Goveen- 

MENT AND MUNICIPAL AkCHITECTUEAL WoEK 

BY Salabied Officals. 

M. F. Blondel (France). 

Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

Oscar Simon (Societe Centrale d’ Archi- 
tecture de Belgique). 

2. Aechitectueal Copyeight and the 

OwNEESHIP OF DeAWINGS. 

George Harmand (France). 

H. H. Statham. 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

3.— Steel and Eeinfoeced-Conceete 

CoNSTEUCTION. 

{a) The general aspect of the subject. 

{b) With special reference to msthetic and 
hygienic considerations in the case of very high 
buildings. 


The Joint Committee on Eeinforced Con- 
crete (England). 

Herr Wilemanns (Austria). 

Professor Henry Adams (England). 

E. P. Goodrich (America). 

Louis Cloquet (Societe Centrale d’Archi- 
teeture de Belgique). 

Joaquim Bassegada (Spain). 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

4.— The Education of the Public in 
Aechitectuhe. 

John Belcher, A.R.A. 

T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Arthur Hilt. 

Othniar von Leixner (Vienna). 

Herr Muthesius (Berlin). 

Banister F. Fletcher. 

Francisco del Villars y Carmona, Manuel Vega 
y March, Eduardo Mercader y Saccanella 
(Spain). 

Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

Gaston Anciaux (Societe Centrale d’Architecture 
de Belgique). 

5. — A Statutoey Qualification foe 
Aechitects. 

Robert Walker. 

John S. Archibald (Canada). 

L. Bonnier (France). 

Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston TrHat (France). 

6. — The Aechitect Ceaftsm.an : How f-^e 

should the Aechitect eeceive the 
Theoeetic.al and Peactical Te.aining of 
A Ceaftsman? 

Reginald Blomfield, A.R..A. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby. 

J. M. Poupinel (France). 

Fr. van Gobbelschroy . (Societe Centrale 
d’.\rchitecture de Belgique). 

Society of Austrian ,\rchitects. 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

7. — The Planning .vnd L.aying-out of Steeets 

AND Open Spaces in Cities. 

Raymond Unwin. 

Herr Stiibben (Germany). 

E. Henard (France). 

B. Polles y Pivo, J. Majo y Ribos, M. Bertran 
de Quintana (Spain). 

C. H. Buis (Societe Centrale d’Architecture de 
Belgique). 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

8. — To what Extent vnd in what Sense 

SHOULD the Aechitect have Conteol 
OVEE othee Aetists oe Ceaftsjien in the 
Completion of a National oe Public 
Building ? 

Sir W. B. Richardson. K.C.B., R.A. 

H. P. Nenot (France). 
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C. B. Muller (Germany). 

Association of the Architects of Catalonia (Spain). 
Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

9. — The Eespoxsibilities op Goveexmext 
IX THE CoXSEEVATIOX OF NatIOXAL MONU- 
MENTS. 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown. 

A. Besnard (France). 

Gaston Trelat (France). 

Joseph Artegas y Eamoneda (Spain). 

10. — The Oegaxisatiox of Public Intee- 

NATIOXAL AeCHITECTUEAL COMPETITIONS. 

J. Guadet. 

Society “ Architectura et Amicitia ” (Holland). 
Gaston Trelat (France). 

The Executive Committee have also arranged 
for Professor Aleydenbauer of Berlin to read a 
Paper on “ Messbildverfahren ” or “ Photometry.” 
A communication on this subject has also been 
received from il. Marcel le Tourneau of Paris. 

M. Honore Daumet (Paris) will read a com- 
munication on the Chilteau de Saint-Germain. 

Mr. Cecil Smith (Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British IMuseum) will read a Paper on 
“ The Tomb of Agamemnon.” 

-Abstracts of the Papers and communications 
will, if possible, be sent to members of the Con- 
gress some time before the opening day. 


The New Reg[ulation under By-law 9. 

The two Special General Meetings which pr<‘- 
ceded the Ordinary Meeting for the reading of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Paper last Monday occupied but a 
very few minutes, the Resolutions moved by the 
Chairman, Sir John Taylor, being at once and 
unanimously adopted tvithout discussion. 

The Fellowship Procedure Committee, whose 
recommendations were in question at the first 
meeting, was appointed by the General Meeting of 
the 5th March “ to consider the form of voting- 
papers, the method of election of Fellows, and 
other matters connected therewith, including any 
revision of the By-laws on the subject if necessary, 
and to rep )rt to a General ileeting as soon as 
possible” JouEXVL, 10th March, p. 250). The 
Committee, appointed by the same meeting, con- 
sisted of the following Fellows : — Messrs. C. II 
Brodie, Alax Clarke. .A. W. S. Cross. T. P. Figgis, 
F. T. W. Goldsmith, fldwin T. Hall, Henry T. 
Hare, George Hubbard, and Win. Woodward. The 
Special Afeeting last Monday was summoned iiy 
the Council on the requisition of Aleasrs. Alfred 
W. S. Cross, Alax Clarke. C. H. Brodie, George 
Hubbard, T. P. Figgis (Alembers of the Com- 
mittee), Ernest George, .Alfred B. Yeates. Edmund 
Wimperis, T. W. Cutler. Alervyn Alacartney, Fel- 
lows, and William .A. Forsyth and J. R. Best, 
Associates, with the object of submitting the 


Report and Recommendations of the Committee, 
and the Resolutions proposed by the Council for 
adopting and giving effect to them. 

The Committee’s Recommendations were as 
follows 

(1) That the Regulation under By-law 9 be 
amended by omitting all the words after “ respec- 
tive proposers,” and adding the year in which the 
candidate was articled, and, in the case of a can- 
didate for Fellowship, the year in which he com- 
menced practice ; the Regulation further to state 
that the voting-papers shall be in the form of the 
papers issued for the election of the Council. 

(2) That the Direction to Voters printed at the 
foot of the voting-paper should read as follows : — 
“ 1. The voter (Fellow or Associate) is to strike 
out IN INK the name of any candidate against whom 
he wishes to vote. All names not so struck out 
will be counted as voted for.” 

(3) That a notice be printed in bold type at the 
head of the voting-paper urging the importance of 
the paper’s being returned. 

The Chairman read the Recommendations to the 
Meeting and formally moved, in accordance with 
Recommendation 1, that the Regulation under 
By-law 9 be amended so as to read as follows : — 
“ The voting-papers, which shall be in the form of 
the voting-papers issued for the election of the 
Council, shall state the name and address of every 
candidate, with the names of his respective pro- 
posers, the year in which he was articled, and, in 
the^ case of a candidate for Fellowship, the year in 
which he became engaged as a principal in the 
practice of architecture.” 

The resolution was voted on and carried unani- 
mously, as were also resolutions for the adoption 
of the other Recommendations. 

The second Special Meeting, which was called 
to confirm the Resolution passed on the 7th May 
with reference to the extension of the present 
Council’s term of office, was then held, and the 
Resolution was duly confirmed. 


Moaern unurch Design and the Incorporated Church 
Building Society. 

It is stated in the Annual Report of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society that the Society 
has been instrumental in aiding in the erection of 
no fewer than 2,482 additional new churches, and 
in assisting in rebuilding, enlarging, or otherwise 
improving the accrnninodatiun in 6,426 other 
churches or consecrated chapels of ease. The 
actual amount of money entrusted to the Society 
and ii^ed in making grants towards the objects 
named has reached £912,761. Valuable service is 
rendere.! m t he work of the Society by their honorary 
architecN who advise on the various schemes in 
which the aid ()f the Society is to be given. At the 
annual meeting of the Society, last week, Mr. 

of some remark.s, 
wbirb n -ff?b'e3tions as to the relations 
hich should exist between the honorary advisin-^ 
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architects and the architects of proposed works. 
The work of the advising architects, he said, might 
be thus defined : — To criticise and advise on plans 
submitted of works proposed : first, as to con- 
struction ; secondly, as to convenience and suit- 
ability of arrangement ; thirdly, as to architectural 
design ; fourthly, as to restoration of ancient 
churches. He assumed that one of the objects of 
the Society was to raise the standard of design in 
church architecture, so that (so far as lay in their 
power) not only solid and suitable, but also archi- 
tectural church buildings might become traditional 
of the work which passed through the Society’s 
hands. It was obvious that no rules except of a 
general nature could be laid down on the subject 
of design, and hitherto the honorary advising archi- 
tects had refrained from interference, except where 
the design had been flagrantly bad or unworthy. 
He felt, however, that they should no longer be 
content to leave the matter like that. He granted 
that design was indeed a matter of personal taste 
and preference, but there was a certain correct 
and appropriate feeling in design upon the broad 
lines of which, despite diverse personalities, their 
advising architects could agree. If the Society 
was to have any real influence towards the raising 
of the standard of church work in building, the 
hon. architects clearly must criticise the designing, 
and make suggestions wherever such were felt to 
be needed. He regretted that, generally speaking, 
the standard of design in the new church work 
brought before the Society’s hon. architects was 
often very inferior, and did not appear to improve. 
Perhaps, after all, this was not very surprising, 
for in these days of hurry and many special archi- 
tectural needs not known formerly, church design 
had become very largely a special branch of archi- 
tecture. The busy general architect, though an 
able practitioner, had not the time, or, it may be, 
the opportunity, to devote himself seriously to this 
study. Therefore, he suggested that the hon. 
architects should, sitting as a committee for the 
purpose, criticise and make suggestions on the 
design outside the printed rules. It might be 
objected that his proposal would have the ettect of 
discouraging originality or novelty in design, but 
he did not think so ; for novelty, when good, had 
a certain recognisable appropriateness and fitness. 
It was only when it was novelty for the sake of 
novelty that it became a defect. He believed that 
in most cases architects whose training, experience, 
and general practice had not been in church work 
especially would welcome the suggestions of the 
Committee. In schemes for restoration there was 
some improvement ; the great importance of the 
more careful preservation of their ancient churches 
was generally beginning to be felt, but here again 
they had a special branch of architecture, requiring 
very much experience, which did not fall in the 
way of all architects. He considered that the rule 
of the Society which gave the advising architects 
power to ask one or more of the members to visit 


the proposed work should be more frequently 
exercised even in the case of less important 
churches. It was sometimes difficult to make any 
really useful suggestions by merely inspecting 
drawings or even photographs of the building in 
its actual state. In conclusion, if the hon. archi- 
tects could be put into direct communication with 
the architects for the works, it would materially 
assist the good understanding between them. 

The Domestic Smoke Problem. 

On the initiative of Sir Henry Tanner, I. S.O. 
of H.M. OflBee of Works, the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society have carried out a further and more 
comprehensive series of tests of fire-grates, the 
points to be ascertained being (1) Prevention of 
smoke ; (2) Heating power ; (3) Economy of fuel ; 
(4) Suitability for office and household purposes. 
The tests took place in the new Government build- 
ings in Great George Street, Westminster, and 
were conducted by a sub-committee of the Society, 
consisting of Dr. H. A. Des Voeux and Mr. W. H. 
Atkin-Berry [F.] — the latter on the nomination 
of the Institute — in conjunction with Sir Henry 
Tanner. In response to invitations, between forty 
and fifty grates were submitted by manufacturers, 
and twenty-four of these were selected for test- 
ing. The results are published in The Lancet for 
May 19. All the grates tested are fully described 
in the report, and the results of the various tests 
are given in tabular form. The committee give 
their findings as follows : — “ As a final result of 
the whole of the tests the examiners find that of the 
grates submitted those of Messrs. J. & R. Corker, 
Messrs. Candy & Co-, and Messrs. Hendry & Pattis- 
son (Boyd’s) are the best, showing practically equal 
results, and that the ‘ Florence ’ (the London Warm- 
ing and Ventilating Company) very nearly approxi- 
mate to them.” It is pointed out that all the 
grates were worked with the object of obtaining 
their utmost capacity, and not under the condi- 
tions obtaining in an ordinary room, which would 
generally be more variable. The fires were not 
allowed to burn low, therefore the amount of 
smoke emitted in the tests was the minimum 
that could be expected. The Lancet containing 
the report may be consulted in the Library. 

The late Edward Salomons 

By the death of Mr. Edward Salomons [F.] the 
Institute loses a staunch and loyal friend and 
a member of fifty-five years’ standing. He was 
elected an Associate in 1851 and Fellow in 1860, 
and served for a time on the Institute Council. 
Mr. Salomons helped to found the Manchester 
Society of Architects, and lent all his support to 
the scheme for uniting the provincial Societies of 
Architects into one concrete body with the Insti- 
tute. His own Society, of which he was twice 
President, was one of the first to become allied 
to the Institute. -It the meeting last Monday, 
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sympathetic reference was made to his decease by 
the Hon. Secretary, and a vote of condolence was 
passed to his relatives. 

Edward Salomons was born in London in 1828, 
and was educated in iManeliester, where his father 
had long carried on business. He was articled 
to the late 3. E. Gregan, and afterw'ards entered 
tile office of ^lessrs. Bowman & Crowther. Many 
of the illustrations in Bowman & Crowther's 
Churches of the 3Iid(Ue Ayes were drawn and 
lithographed by him. He was a water-colour artist 
of some merit, and his drawings of picturesque 
streets and buildings here and on the Continent 
have been exhibited in the ilanchester galleries, 
and some of them illustrated in The Builder. 
Among his principal architectural works may be 
mentioned the Art -Treasures Exhibition building, 
Manchester ; Messrs. Baniel Lee A Co.’s building 
in Fountain Street, the Manchester and Salford 
Savings Bank in Booth Street, and the Prince’s 
Theatre. He built Messr.s. Agnew’s Art Galleries 
in London and in Liverpool, a synagogue and a 
hos}iital at St. Anne’s, and various private bouses. 
He was a member of the Committee of the City 
Art Gallery, of the School of Art Committee, and 
of the joint committee for promoting a Chair of 
Architecture in Manchester. 

Discussion on the Annual Report ; Errata. 

Mr. .Vrthur B. Plummer [F.] sends the following 
correction : — “ In the report of the discussion on 
the Annual Report in the last number of the 
JofiiNAL I am erroneously stated to have said 
with regard to the rejection of architects from the 
Newcastle district ‘ that they were as good as and 
better than any belonging to the Institute at the 
present time.’ What I did say was ‘ that they 
Were as good as maun ’ — not «/;;/ — ‘belonging to 
the Institute.’ ” 

In the Chairman’s remarks, ‘2nd col., p. 3G5, 
lines 6 and 7 from foot, the end of the sentence 
should read ; “ the principal came into the posses- 
sion f)f the Institute.” 


Rl'.VIEWS. 

DILAPID.CTIONS. 

.1 Tei't-boi'k lu Tabulated Form for the Use of Arehitccts, 
Survetjors. ilr.. toacther with the Acts relntiiui tlieieto, 
and Special Chujiteri, on Lcctennstical Tnlaptdatvms 
and eai Futures. /;,/ Piofessor Hamster Fletcher. 
Si.rth edition lei ised and lainehj leurittcn hii Banister 
F. Fletelirr and If. I'hilhps He'tchcr. 8o. Bond. I90t). 
B. T. Batsfoid, 94. Hwih Holhorn.' 

That a book should have gone through live 
editions, and a sixth be required, is sufficient 
evidence of its popularity, and no doubt value, 
among the members of the architectural profession 
whoso practice lies in this direction. The present 


edition is brought up to date by the joint endeavours 
of IMr. Banister F. Fletcher and Mr. H. P. Fletcher, 
both of whom have had considerable experience in 
this class of text-book. There is no doubt that a 
short and comprehensive work on this most in- 
volved subject is of the greatest use to the young 
practitioner, and naturally he would turn to it to 
gain some information as to his fees : a point on 
■which much valuable advice might be added in 
the work under consideration, both as to the 
amounts to be charged and from whom payment 
might be expected — viz. ■whether the lessor, or the 
lessee against -whom a schedule is made out. 
Naturally either party, or both, wall expect to pay 
as little as possible, and each will try to shift the 
payment on to the other. In such cases the 
novice will be left in a certain amount of doubt, 
as in most other matters connected with dilapida- 
tions ; even those with the wisest heads are at 
times involved in legal or other trouble on behalf 
of their clients, no matter for which side they may 
be acting. An improvement in the book would 
be a brief account of the practice in other countries. 
This would be an advantage to those having to 
deal with cases outside the United Kingdom. It 
is, however, easy to be critical. One can safely say 
that, as now revised, the sixth edition of Dilapida- 
tions will repay every student who gives the time 
required for its careful perusal. 

Max Clarke. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


Architeclinal Sketching and Drawing in Perspective. 
If ith Thiiti/-su Plates, ami Chapters on the Plan and 
Afeusunng Point Methods, the Simplification of Perspec- 
tive by Tl.’s Method, and on Figures, Foliage, etc. By 
II. IV. Huberts. Architect, io. Bond. 190(5. Price 7$. M. 
net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, IF.C.] 
Pcrspectire 'fables for Practical Architectural Draughts- 
men, with Chapiters on the Principles of Linear Perspec- 
tive, the Centrolineal, and Practical Hints. With Sixty 
Diagrams and Photogragiks. By P.obert F. Shearer. 
8o. Edm. 190-5. Przee 3s. Gd. net. [A. TU. Sinclair, 
7‘J Princes Street, Edinbiu gh.'] 


Azraugnrsmen ana arcmtecturai students who 
are beginners in the art of drawing in perspective 
will find both of these books fairly useful for get- 
ting an insight into such work. 

The first book is an extension of the author’s 
previous publication upon perspective, known as 
“R.’s Method,” and shows more fully how R ’s 
perspective diagrams may be used to elucidate 
difficult and unusual problems, as well as auplv 
to ordinary work. The book is also a general 
guide to perspective drawing, and even touches 

S rendenng of black and white 

woik. Those who have found “R.’s Method ” of 
pracncal assistance will naturallv follow it up by 
obtammg the present work. For trainin- il 

method is'use- 

no- f ^ limited selection of 

r int> of Mew entailed m the use of the published 
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diagrams, those given not being always the best 
for the particular work in hand. In his intro- 
duction the writer says he has found perspective 
employed in very few offices, and if the author’s 
publication will help to train students to realise 
the appearance of their designs when seen in 
perspective, it will be welcome as an aid in improv- 
ing architectural work. 

The second book is an ingenious and interesting 
effort to simplify the usual difficulties experienced 
in making a perspective drawing by a system of 
mathematical scales and tables, and is more espe- 
cially intended for use when the drawings are of a 
considerable size, and the vanishing points in 
consequence far apart. In his introduction the 
author claims that the tables are the result of 
many years’ experience and usefulness, and are 
both labour-saving and time-saving. 

Both books are neatly got up and fully illus- 
trated, and are interesting contributions to the 
'■terature of perspective. 

Geoffey Lucas. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

CasselVs Building Construction, comprising Xotes on 
Materials, Processes, Pnncqiles, and Practice, including 
about 2.'600 Engi livings and Twelve Plates. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. La. So. Bond. 1900. 
Price 7s. 6d. ICasselVs.] 

This work, which originally appeared in weekly 
parts, is now published in one volume of 552 pages, 
printed in double columns, and containing no fewer 
than 2,300 illustrations reproduced from line 
drawings, in addition to twelve coloured plates. 
The wide range of subjects is dealt with in twenty- 
two chapters, each divided into paragraphs with dis- 
tinctive headings ; and an exhaustive index further 
facilitates ready reference. Taken as a whole, the 
completeness and magnitude of the work command 
attention, and the first impression is that a large 
and difficult undertaking has been carried through 
in a clear, concise, and workmanlike manner. 
Unfortunately, however, it cannot be allowed that 
any appreciable advance has been made on the text- 
books previously in use, and it shares with them 
many shortcomings from the architect's point of 
view. It is no longer desirable to approach 
building construction as a subject complete in 
itself and distinct from the greater one of archi- 
tectural expression of which it is the fundamental 
part. Construction and design are inseparable : 
architecture at its noblest is good construction 
beautifully clothed, and to understand the methods 
of construction and the nature of the materials to 
hand is to understand the architecture of the past. 
The study of old work never ceases to reveal this, 
and the conditions of modern construction are not 
so entirely different as to render the isolation of 
the practical from the ;esthetic desirable, or even 
possible. To treat building construction as some- 
thing to be masked and hidden is at variance with 


the principles which have guided great builders of 
all time ; yet in the work under consideration there 
is no suggestion that it concerns itself with any- 
thing more than the unsightly skeleton ; and when, 
by chance, it is clothed, it is in forms far from 
pleasing. The strength of beams and girders, the 
stability of walls, and the stresses in roof princi- 
pals make up only a small part of what is commonly 
understood as building construction, and in this 
work less than one fifth of the whole is devoted to 
them ; but it is here that the author is on his own 
ground, and has done good work which cannot fail 
to be appreciated. 

But with brick and stone and timber it is other- 
wise ; to take one or two instances, the sash windows 
shown on p. 220 and on Plate VII. are badly pro- 
portioned, and the frame is set behind a reveal 
which obscures nearly all the woodwork externally. 
Text-books have a way of showing sash windows 
in this manner, unmindful of the strength and 
beauty of the seventeenth-century models which 
they travesty. 

Bad forms like these and the so-called Queen 
Anne arch on Plate IV. should not be perpetuated 
even in books. Many of the illustrations such as 
the hammer-beam roof truss, figs. 960-966, have 
no scale ; and although the parts are carefully 
shown in detail not a single scantling is given, so 
that the drawing has no practical value whatever. 
Nevertheless on p. 2 the student is advised to 
redraw the illustrations ! 

The plates seem to have been inserted without 
any reference to the text : floors come among 
roofs, and brick arches among masonry. This is 
a trifling matter which could easily be remedied, 
and the plate of “ Orders ” inserted in the chapter 
on Foundations might with advantage be omitted 
altogether. 

The last section, called ‘‘ Architecture, Notes and 
Examples,” is too full of erroneous statements and 
indififerent illustrations to be taken seriously, and it 
is doubtful whether the book as a whole is of much 
value to the architect, while considerable discretion 
should be exercised before placing it in the hands 
of the student of architecture. 

Abthuk Steatton. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 

The Sheffield Society of Architects. 

The annual meeting of the above Society was 
held in their room, Leopold Street, Sheffield, on 
the 17th May, Mr. E. Holmes, president, in the 
chair. 

The treasurer’s statement of accounts and the 
auditors’ report, which showed a satisfactory in- 
crease of the balance in hand to last year, were 
adojjtal, with thanks to the auditors. 

The annual report of the Council, which showed 
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a membersliip of 122, being the highest number in 
the Society’s record, was read and adopted. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing 
session President, Mr. E. Holmes ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. C. Fenton ; Treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler ; 
Secretary, Mr. J. R. Wigfull [H.] ; Council : — 
Fellows ; Messrs. H. Coverdale, C. B. Flockton 
[i'.l, W. J. Hale [F.], H. L. Paterson [A.], A. E. 
Turnell, and J. P>. Mitchell Withers [H.] ; Asso- 
ciates ; Messrs. W. G. Buck, C. F. Innocent [A.], 
H. I. Potter [A.j. 

A prize of £5 5s. for the best set of measured 
drawings was awarded to Mr. A. W. Kenyon. The 
Society’s prizes for the best work in the designing 
class were awarded as follows : — £1 Is. to Mr. J. M. 
Jenkinson, and FI 11s. Gd. was equally divided 
between ^Ir. J. W. Green and Mr. G. R. Bower. 


MINUTES. XTV. 

SPKCUt. Genehai. Meetixos. 

At a Special General Meeting summoned bj the Council 
on the requisition of twelve Fellows, and held Monday, 
‘21st May 1900, at 8 p.m. — Present. Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., 
Vice-Prt'Sidenf, in the Chair; 32 Fellows (including 13 
members of the Council), H-l .Associates (including 1 mem- 
ber of the Council), and several visitors : the Chairman 
announced the object of the meeting and read the recom- 
mendations of the fellowship Procedure Committee ap- 
pointed by the Institute on the -oth March 1906. 

The Chairman having moved in accordance with notice, 
it was thereupon 

Efsolved, That the Eegulation under By-law 9 be 
amended so as to read as follows The voting- 
papers, which shall be in the form of the voting- 
papers issued for the election of the Council, shall 
state the name and address of every candidate, with 
the names of his respective proposers, the year in 
which he was articled, and, in the case of a candi- 
date for Fellowship, the year in which he became 
engaged as a principal in the practice of architec- 
ture.” 

It was also 

Kesolvep, That the Direction to Voters printed at the 
foot of the voting paper should read as follows:-— 

*• 1. The voter (Fellow or As.sociate) is to strike out 
IX INK the name of any candidate against whom he 
wishes to vote. All names not so struck out will 
be counted as voted for.” 

It was further 

Eesolveii, That a notice be printed in bold type at 
the head of the voting-paper urging the importance 
of the paper’s being returned. 

At a second Special General Meeting, held immediately 
following the above and similarly constituted, the Chair- 
man moved, and it was thereupon 

Eesoi vei.. That the Eesolution of the Institute pas.sed 
at the meeting of the 7th May be confirmed — viz. 
" That the President and Members of the Council 
for the current Se-sion do retain otlice until the 
conclusion of the Vllth International Congres- of 
Architects to be held in July, and that, in ordei to 
give legal effect to this re-olution. the provi-ions of 
By-law 30 affected thereby be temporarily sus- 
pended," 


Okdixaev Gexek.\l Meetixg. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1905-06, held Monday, 21st May 1906, following 
the meetings above minuted and similarly constituted, the 
Minutes of the Meetings held 7th May 1906 [p. 372] were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Edward 
Salomons, Fellow, and it was resolved that a letter of 
sympathy and condolence be sent on behalf of the Institute 
to the relatives of the deceased. 


The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the Char- 
ter and By-laws, were recommended for election — viz. 
AS FELLOWS (40) : Charles Herbert Ashworth (Dublin) ; 
Thomas Baird, Jun. (Glasgow) ; Andrew Balfour (Glas- 
gow) ; Robert Shekleton Balfour [A. 1893, Institute Me- 
dallist Drawings 1892, Pugin Student 189i, Tite Prizeman 
189-5, Soane Medallist 1896] ; Andrew Black (Glasgow) ; 
George Bland (Harrogate) ; Percival Bown (Harrogate) ; 
Walter Henry Brierley, F.S.A. (York) ; John Dixon Butler ; 
John Archibald Campbell (Glasgow) ; Henry Edward 
Clifford (Glasgow) ; John McLean Crawford (Glasgow) ; 
Neil Campbell Duff (Glasgow) ; William Newton Dunn [A. 
1882] ; William Adam Forsyth [A. 1895] ; William Venn 
Gough [Class of Proficiency Yol. Arch. Exam., formerly 
Associate! (Bristol) ; John Hamilton (Glasgow) ; William 
Cecil Hardisty (Manchester) ; Frederick George Hicks 
(Dublin) ; James Kennedy Hunter (Ayr, N.B.) ; Arthur 
Blorafield Jackson [A. 1891] ; Richard Croft James [A 
1896] (Bristol) ; William Thorpe Jones (Durham) ; Henry 
Vaughan Lanchester [A. 1889, Owen Jones Student 1889- 
90] ; Charles Henry Lohr [A. 1878] ; Robert Stodart Lorimer 
[-4. 1890], A.R.S.A. (Edinburgh) ; Robert John Macbeth 
(Inverness) ; William F. McGibbon (Glasgow) ; Hugh 
Patrick Guerin Maule, Master of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation Day School, Inst. Medallist (Draioings) 1896 ; 
Robert Miller (Glasgow) ; Edwin Alfred Rickards ; Frede- 
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(Derby); Robert Douglas Sandilands ; Alexander Skirving 
(Glasgow) ; James Alfred Swan (Birmingham) ; John 
Thomson (Glasgow) ; William Street Wilson [A. 1882] 
(Durban, Natal); William Henry Wood (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) ; Henry Thomas Wright (Newcastle-on-Tyne). AS 
ASSOCIATES (4) : Edwin Albert Agutter [Probationer 
1898, Student 1902, Qualified for Associateship 1905] 
(Pietermaritzburg, Natal) ; John ‘Barr [Qualified Special 
F.xaminatimi 1905] (Lindfield, New South Wales) ; 
Ashley Florian Benjamin [Probationer 1902, Student 1902, 
Qualified for Associate.Jnp 190.5] ; John Tallents Wyn- 
yard Brooke [Probationer 1898, Student 1901, Qualified 
for AssociateJiip 1904] (Manchester). As HON. ASSO- 
CLATE : Cecil Harcourt Smith, LL.D., Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. As HON. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (2) : Joseph Theodore 
John Cuypers, C.E., Architect to the Cathedral of St. 
Bavon, Haarlem ; Member of the Royal Archaiological 
Commission for Description of Dutch Monuments, Archi- 
tect Substitute to the Royal Museum, Knight of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, and of Oranje, Nassau; Hermann Muthe- 
sius. Dr. Ing. Geheimer Regierungsrat. 

A Paper by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Oxon. [F.], en- 
titled ” Some Observations on the Report of the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic : with Special Reference 
TO THE Proposed Formation of New Thoroughfares,” 
having been read ami illustrated by the author, a discus- 
^on ensued, and a vote of thanks, moved by Sir Melvill 
Beachcroft and seconded by Sir George Bartley, K.C.B., 
was passed to Mr. V iiterhouse by acclamation. 

1 .* p f 1‘rofessor Beresfonl Pite [F.], seconded 

>. - 1 . the debate on Mr. Waterhouse’s 

1 ajier was adjourned, and it was announced that the dis- 
cu-sion would be resumed at the meeting of the 11th June, 
at 10 p closed, and the meeting separated 



AMIENS CATHEDEAL AND MR. GOODYEAR’S “REFINEMENTS." 

A CRITICISM. 

By John Bilsox [AI], F.S.A. 


D uring the last ten years Mr. William Henry Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, U.S.A., has published several papers and memoirs describing 
certain irregularities in mediaeval buildings for which he claims the distinction of 
“ refinements,” assuming them to be due not to accidental or undesigned causes, but to 
deliberate intention and design on the part of their builders. Mr. Goodyear’s publications 
have been noticed in the English architectural press, but until recently they did not command 
very serious consideration in this country. Last September, however, an exhibition of his 
drawings and photographs — an “ Exhibition of Architectural Refinements ” — was opened in 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the Edinburgh Ai-chitectural Association, and as a result of 
this exhibition there now seems to be a disposition in some quarters to hail Mr. Goodyear’s 
supposed discoveries as having an extremely important bearing on the history of architecture. 
The fact that the President and Council of the Institute, the Presidents of other architectural 
societies, and three or four Professors of Architecture appeared in the list of Patrons of this 
exhibition has been cited by Mr. Goodyear himself as evidence of their sympathetic support. 
How far the patronage of the exhibition by the Institute and the Professors was intended to 
convey acceptance of his theories, or how far it was merely an act of hospitality to a learned 
Professor from “ the other side,” it is not for me to say. We have, however, been told that 
the teaching of this exhibition will probably change the views of architects and archeologists 
upon some of the hitherto unexplained features in the architecture of the middle ages, and 
I understand that some of our Scottish colleagues have received its teaching vith something- 
like enthusiasm. In these circumstances, we may well ask whether we are justified in 
accepting such teaching. Or am I right in believing that the chief value of Mr. Goodyear's 
investigations will be found in the fact that they repeatedly afford in themselves evidence in 
disproof of the theories which he bases upon them '? The object of this paper is to give a 
definite answer to these questions. 

Everyone who has read Mr. Goodyear’s publications must have been struck by his remark- 
able energy and enthusiasm in prosecuting his researches. The large number of churches 
covered by his investigations renders it difficult to test his theories in each particular building, 
or to arrive at a definite and final summing-up of the whole case in a short general paper. I 
do not propose, therefore, to roam at large over the entire area under review. I shall confine 
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myself entirely to what Mr. Goodyear has written about the churches of Northern France, and 
almost entirely to a single typical cathedral.* 

The irregularities which Mr. Goodyear claims as intentional “ refinements ” may be 
roughly divided into two classes : — 

I. Obliquity of alignment in plans, including want of parallelism in walls and piers, 
deflections of axis, curves of alignment (stated as uncommon in mediieval churches t), and 
asymmetric plans generally. 

II. IValls, piers, and columns out of plumb, sometimes straight, but more generally 
described as “ vertical curves.” 

I do not suggest that this classification includes all the irregularities which Mr. Goodyear 
believes to be “ refinements,” but it covers the great majority of the examples noted by him 
in his publications, and those which it does not include are not material to the examination 
which is the immediate object in view. 

Now, in deciding whether these irregularities are due to accidental causes or whether 
they are the result of deliberate intention, the facts so industriously collected by Mr. Goodyear 
must lie considered in their relation to many other facts which bear upon and helir to 
elucidate the history of the particular buildings in question. In speaking of oblique plans, 
Mr. Goodyear does indeed say that “ it has been tentatively held by various high authorities 
that the defieeted choirs of the northern cathedrals are due to building at various dates and 
to imperfect orientation, or joining together, of constructions of different periods.” + But in 
the majority of the cases which he discusses (reference is here made to irregularities of both 
the aliove classes), he appears to treat each building as if it were the product of a single mind, 
constructed in a single building-campaign. For him the only alternatives to intentional con- 
struction seem to be accidental movement, or careless or inefficient construction. § It may 
safely be asserted, however, that by far the greater numlier of irregularities in plan arises 
from neither of these alternative causes. 

It must be liorne in mind that the great majority of the larger churclies of the middle 
ages have been liuilt on the sites of earlier structui’es. Even if not a single stone of the earlier 
building be left standing, we may find indications of its influence in the reconstructed church, 
numberless instances prove. The cardinal fact to be remembered is that the niediawal 
church never ceased to be used. Let us confine ourselves to the consideration of churches 
which are virtually of one period of building activity, and let us take a most common and 
simple case in which reconstruction was commenced by the erection of a new choir. The old 
nave would remain standing, kept in use as long as possible, and temporarily closed towards 
the east, until the new choir could be occupied. Then the reconstruction of the nave would be 
undertaken, frequently not as a whole, but in successive sections of a few bays at a time,l| each 
section being temporarily partitioned off’ until it was completed, and then thrown open to the 
already reconstructed portion of the building. In these circumstances, and in the absence of 
such instruments as would now be used, it must frequently have been a matter of great 


* The following ai'e the pubUcatioii'i by Mi. Gooilyear to 
which lefeience will be made by the short title in bracket- 
after each ; — 

Ml inoiii^ (>,' Art mid Arrhirologi/, Mil. i.Xo.4. ‘‘Vertical 
Curve- and .Xrehitectural Refinements in the Gothic 
Cathedr.il- of Northern Fr.ance and in Byzantine Churclie- 
at Constantinople." Published by the Macniillan Com- 
pany for the Mii-eurn of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Science-. 11104. Afemoirs. 

The Architectural Ilccoid, vols. x\i. and ivii. "Archi- 
tectural Refinements in French Cathedrals." New York, 


Illustrated 

Edinburgh, 


11104 and lyo.-). iMrcInlechiiiil liecvrdA 
Edinburgh Arrhiteitural Association. 

Catalogue of Architectural Itciineinents. 
lllO-i. 'Catahgue. 
t Catalogue, 6. + Catalogue, 03. 

j Catalogue. 4. 

For con-truction by bays, see L. Demai-on, Les 
aiclntectes de la cntlodrale de Reims, in the HuUctin 
aiJaologuiue da Coinite des tiaraur histv, igius. 1804 

Ixv 24 ■^^'-■’“tmcnfal. 
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difficulty to ensure accurate setting-out, and a trifling initial error might easily lead to wide 
divergence and marked irregularity. And this difliculty would often be greatly increased by 
more complicated conditions than those simple ones just suggested, such, for example, as the 
building of aisle walls outside of and beyond an existing nave, the walls or arcades of which 
would not be taken down until these new aisle walls had been carried up, and perhaps onlj’ 
then taken down piecemeal as the new piers and arcades were built in sections. Is it any 
matter for surprise that, under such conditions, irregularities or incorrect alignments should 
result? Yiollet-le-Duc long since gave the natural explanation.® Two of the most 
experienced mediseval archieologists in England and France respectively have also expressed 
their conviction on this subject in almost identical terms. Mr. Micklethwaite says: “The 
distortion of some plans for which strange and fantastical reasons have been invented, appears 
natural enough when we remember the conditions under which the builders worked and the 
difficulty which they must have experienced, with the imperfect instruments at their command, 
in setting out a complicated building on a site already occupied.” f And M. de Lasteyrie has 
recently stated his opinion that, in the majority of eases, deviations of axis are the inevitable 
result of the conditions under which the builders of the middle ages worked, and of the 
imperfections of the methods at their disposal for adjusting successive constructions in vast 
buildings, the separate parts of which were never erected all at the same time, t Irregularities 
of the same kind as those noted by Mr. Goodyear are familiar to all architects who have 
devoted themselves to the measurement and analysis of plans of medifeval churches. If I may 
be allowed to speak from my own experience in this work, I may say that I have never found 
any such irregularities which could not be accounted for by common-sense building-reasons. 
On the contrary, irregularities of this kind often aflord valuable help in elucidating the precise 
method and order in which a church has been built. 

I have already mentioned in this .Journ.xl § a story quoted by M. de Lasteyrie, which is 
valuable as showing how the architects of the middle ages regarded unnecessary irregularities. 
At Metz there is a church, built by the Celestines between 1371 and 1409, which shows a very 
pronounced deflection of its axis. A chronicle tells us that the architect, ashamed of having 
made his work so crooked, died of grief and distress. || It would have been a consolation to 
him if he had known that (according to Mr. Goodyear) oblique plans were preferred by 
mediicval builders “ to the formalism of the rectangular plan, and on account of the optical 
mystification and picturesque effects resulting.” If 

The above remarks a^iply more particularly to irregularities in plan. It is equally 
impossible, however, to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion with regard to the irregularities 
included in Class II. (which Mr. Goodyear describes as “ vertical curves,” “ widening refine- 
ments,” “parallel leans,” &c.) if they are to be regarded simply as isolated facts. They, too, 
must be considered in their relation to many other facts which go to make uji the story of 
the structure. We must not only know the architectural history of the building in question, 
and the precise order in which its various parts were erected, but we must study its structure, 
in order to judge how far the problems of unequal loading, abutment of vaults and arches Ac. 
have been successfully solved, and what weaknesses would be likely to develop from any 
defects of design and construction ; we must exhaust the documentary history of the struc- 
ture, from its erection to the present day, in order to ascertain what repairs, renewals or 
alterations have been carried out, and the reasons for their execution ; and, finally, we must 

* Dictionnai) c raisonnt’ de V architecture fi'ani:uise,i\i, § P. 116 

236-7. ii “ Honteux d'avoir fait non ceuvre ain.^i tortue, en 

t Arehavloqicnl Journal, xxxvii. 371. inourut de deuil et de tristes.5e.” Kraus KunU und 

I La deviation de I'axe da, eijhses : a.t-etle sijmlo^ Altertliiim in J.lsass-Lothrinneii. in. bio. 
liquet p. 308. ^ Catalogue, ‘2b. 
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carefully examine the building in its existing condition in order to detect any indications of 
movement in the fabric. Then, and only then, shall we be in a position to understand the 
real cause and meaning of these “ refinements.” 

It is curious to observe how little considerations of this kind seem to have influenced 
^Ir. Goodyear in his investigations.* In some instances, indeed, we find him naively stating 
facts, which are obviously due to considerations of structure, without seeing how completely 
they disprove his theories. 

There is less justification, how'ever, for his neglect of historical material ready to hand. 
For example, he devotes much space to a description of the deviations from the perpendicular 
in the nave of Notre Dame, Paris,t but he never makes any mention whatever of the impor- 
tant alterations which were executed in this nave towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
although these alterations included a serious modification of the system of abutment, and 
although they have been described in detail by Yiollet-le-Due. t Or again, Mr. Goodyear 
describes “ widening refinements ” in the nave and aisle of Saint-Remi, Reims, § but he says 
nothing whatever of its dates and construction. Yet this is a case of a nave built during the 
first half of the eleventh century, || of quite remarkable dimensions for its period (with a clear 
width of about 44 feet, and walls over 80 feet in height), which was originally finished with 
a wood ceiling, but was covered with stone vaults about 1170, when the system of vaulting of 
its aisles was also completely altered.1l Viollet-le-Duc tells us that these works had so affected 
the stability of the building as to necessitate the reconstruction of the high vaults in light 
materials, and the restoration of the lower parts, some years before he wrote in 1868.** 
Obviously it is impossible to decide whether deflections and irregularities are due to accident 
or intention without first carefully weighing considerations of this kind. 

If the deviations from the perpendicular noted by Mr. Goodyear in the French churches 
are to be considered as calculated and intentional “refinements,” displaying “extreme 
subtlety and extraordinary constructive skill and forethought,” ff and if they were regarded 
by the mediaeval builders “ as the necessary conditions to the creation of a work of art in 
aixdiitecture,” H surely they must have been applied with some sort of method and consistency. 
Rut this is precisely what we do not find. Let us take, for example, the observations recorded 
i»y Mr. Goodyear of the choir and nave of Notre Dame, Paris. The vaulting-shafts at the 
springing of the apse curve are perpendicular. The vaulting-shafts of the choir itself con- 
ri'/y/c [“strong vertical curves leaning RDo -the choir ”). The crossing piers diverge, the 
eastern i^air with a widening of 21 inches, the western pair with a widening of 12 inches. 
The vaulting-shafts of the nave diverge, with a widening of from 7 to 12 inches. The piers 
at the west end of the nave are perpendicular. §§ To anyone who is acquainted with the 
practical common-sense methods of mediseval builders, the mere statement of these erratic 
deviations is sufficient absolutely to forbid the idea of mtentional setting-out and execution. 
If this is a case of optical effects being studied, in order to avoid “ a contracted appearance 
in the upper part of a church interior,” bi; why the inward lean of the vaulting-shafts of the 
choir ? If, on the other hand, it is merely a case of the preference for delicate curves to 

* In his nccoinit of liL invosligations at Amiens lie 
gives more iiarticulars than usual of the histoiical facts 
sub-equeiit to the erection of the building. I ?hall pre- 
sently discusS his interpretation of them. 

t Memoirs, i. No. 4, S-i so ^. ; A) chitectio ul Ht'utrd, x\i. 
l;w seq.. dOO s,q.-, Catal'gue, 12tj. 

+ Dicti'Oinuire. ii. 2‘.*'2. 

s Memoirs, i. No. 4. 17. aii'l photograph No. 10 Ip. l-ii. 

ComiiienceJ in lUUo. and consecrated in 1040. L. 

Deiiiaisou. Date de r'fjlisede Satnt-Ilemide Rcun.s (l,S.s3p. 


•- Foy rawings of tins nate as originally eon.structed, 
-ee X iollet-le-Duc. Licti-mnune, ix. 240, and Dehio and 

phue d^GU)’ des Abcndlandes, 

** I^ictioniuiitw i\. ’241, 

Cahilcgiie, siv. 
qt Cataluijue, \ih. 

Architectural Rdidd, x\i. 444. 

Catalogue, xiv. 
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straight lines, why are the piers at each end of the c-hurch perpendicular ’? What rational 
motive can be suggested to account for such “ refinements ” ? And j-et Mr, Goodyear actually 
tells us that “ as different phases of curvature,” thej'^come “ under one explanation ” * ** Such 
deviations can be accounted for easily enough if, rejecting the hypothesis of intentional 
construction, we study the structure itself. M. Choisy compares the Gothic pier to a ninepin 
— “ une quille exposee a des mouvements de devers ; prise entre les contre-poussees de la 
voute et de Tare boutant, elle risque, si les efforts sont imparfaitement balances, de s’incliner 
legcrement dans un sens ou dans I’autre.” t The truth of this observation will he evident 
to those who have a practical knowledge of mediaeval construction. 

I now tiu’n to the typical church, the cathedral of Amiens, which I have selected for a 
detailed examination of Mr. Goodyear’s observations and theories. Mr. Goodyear names 
Amiens Cathedral among the most conspicuous cases of widening which he has so far 
observed in France, t and I think it will he admitted that no better example could be chosen 
fortesting his theories. Yiollet-le-Duc calls it ‘‘ I’eglise ogivale par excellence,” ^ and it is 
generally recognised that its nave marks the culminating point of Gothic architecture. We 
may safely assume, therefore, that whatex'er methods 3vere most esteemed by the ablest 
builders of the middle ages would have found their fullest expression in this acknowledged 
masterpiece. Mr. Goodyear suggests that the multiplicity and complexity of the phenomena 
which he has observed in Notre Dame, Paris, are due to the unusual care which was lavished 
on the cathedral of the capital of France. |1 This consideration applies with much greater- 
force to the far more perfect cathedral of Amiens. Moreover, at Amiens we find an excellent 
illustration of real refinements of design in the careful study of the effects of perspective, as 
shown in the profiles of the capitals and bases in the U 2 q)er part of the nave. A furtlier 
reason for the selection of Amiens lies in the fact that such an examination as I 2 >i'opose to 
attempt is immensely facilita-ted by the recent jmblication of M. Georges Durand’s work,'"*'' 
which may be described without exaggeration as the best monograjrh ever published of any 
medireval cathedral. I must add, too, that M. Durand has most kindly jffaced his intimate 
knowledge of the cathedral at my disposal, by answering questions which I have addressed 
to him on points upon which I sought further information.tt 

The nave of Amiens Cathedral was commenced in 1220, and M. Durand gives reasons 
for his conclusion that it was comideted by 1230. ji This first section of the work would 
include the vaulting of the nave, and the western arch of the crossing (15, 16). §§ From the 
character of the design and workmanship it would seem that this first section also included 
the whole of the lower 2 )art of the transe 2 >t (both arms) U2^ lo and including the scul 2 'tured 
string below the triforium, the triforium stage on the western side of eacli arm, the vaulting- 
shafts on the 3 vestern side U 2 > to tlm top of their ca 2 utals, and tlie clerestory windows next 
the 3 vest side of the crossing (15u l>, lOif l>''. jiH The remainder of the western side, the cor- 
res 2 )onding parts of the eastern side, and the high x'aults of the transept go with the choir. 


* Architectural ItecorJ, xvi, 457. 

t A. C'iioisy, llistoire de I’ architecture, ii. 311. 

f Architectural Record, xvi. 441. 

S Viollet-le-l)uc, JJictiuniiaire, ii. .330. 

li Catahujue, 140. 

• Viollet-le-Uuc, Diitionnaiie, vii. 529. 

** IMemoires de la Suciete des Antiquaircs de Puardic. 
Munoijraqihie de Vegtisc Notre-Dame. cathednile iV Amicus, 
by Georges Duraiul ; vol. i. (lOOlJ ; vol. ii. (1903). Amien-, 
and P.ii-is. Vol. i. wa.s reviewed in tlie piecediii" volume 
of tills .Jocnx.vL, p. 97. 

tt It Is, perhaps, worth notice that 31. Durand's mono- 
graph is known to 31r. Goodyear, who quotes it. both in 


the Anhitectural Reioid. voL xvi., and in the Edinburgh 
Cutaloijue- In tlic notes below. I have distinguished 
between references to 31. Durand’s work and unpublished 
communications tioin him which are so described. 

G, Durand, Ulonojrajihie, i. 29. 

§§ In the small plan given here for reference (tig. 1) I 
have followed 31. Durand’s very convenient system of 
reference (ba-ed on that often used for maps), in wbieh the 
piers are numbered longitudinally, odd numbers on the 
nortlr side and even numbers on the south side, and 
lettered </, b, c, d transversedy. 

■ ' G. Duraird. Monoiirapliie. i. 30. 32. 
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The erection of the choir was probably undertaken 
very shortly after the completion of the nave. Bishop 
Arnould, who died in 1247, was buried between the two 
eastern piers of the apse (31, 32a).* His death was 
followed by a pause in the work, and some damage was 
caused by a fire in 1258. The date of the completion 
of the choir is indicated by the date of 1269 in the 
glazing of the central clerestory window of the apse.t 
The high vaults of the choir and of both arms of the 
transept, the vault of the crossing and its north, east, 
and south arches (15, 17 ; 17, 18 ; 16, 18) appear to be 
practically contemporary works. In 1279 there was 
a solemn translation of relics in the presence of the 
Kings of France and England. The gable ends of the 
transept above the level of the aisle vaults were only 
closed later : that of the south transept at the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, 
except the gable itself and the rose which are much 
later ; that of the north transept at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, except the gable itself, which 
was aijparently never finished. 

The chapels between the buttresses of the aisles of 
the nave (distinguished by hatching on the plan, fig. 1) 
were added at various dates between the end of the 
thirteenth century and 1375. 

It is unnecessary to describe here the system of 
construction, for it has been admirably analysed by 
Viollet-le-Duc t and by M. Durand in his monograph. 

o § will give a general idea of the structural system 

° ] of the nave. The high parts of the choir are less care- 

H'r. 1.— f’lAN of f \T11FDRAI,. fully constructed than the nave, 1| and the system of 

abutment of the choir and transept differs entirely from 
that of the nave — -a point to which I shall have occasion to refer presently. 

It is necessary, however, in connection with the subject under discussion, to realise the 
vast dimensions of the building. The main spans of the nave, choir, and transept are 
47 feet 10 inches in width from centre to centre of the piers of the great arcades, and 
40 feet 10 inches in clear width : the height from the floor to the vault is 138 feet 9 inches. 
The side aisles of the nave and transept are 28 feet 4 inches in width from the centre of the 
piers to the inner face of the aisle wall, and 24 feet 10 inches in clear width ; the height 
from the tloor to the aisle vaults is 6)1 feet 8 inches^ The width of the bays of the nave is 
24 feet 3 inches from centre to centre of piers. 

If we examine the plan of Amiens Cathedral in order to discover the “ refinements ” 
which I have enumerated above under the heading of Class I, we seek in vain. The align- 

* G. Uiu'.iii'l M'nv'ijiaphit-. i. :iS. ■' Vad. i. S7. cUuieli by conipaiinf; mJc mdrs ^\ith the mam ftpant, 

^ /Df , ii. -333 ; u. 107-173. ^ of -ome uf uur chuiclits of the second class in 

^ From Dehio and vmn Bt'Z'.ild. />n KinJiLth* Tinii':unst point of -i/e. The ot Amiens have much the same 

il, > Ahf pi. 7‘)'). dimension^ of width :ind heiLdit ;i. the choir of Chichester ■ 

tv. Durand, dh-aro/, ((/-/m . i. -Js-i. ^ tlmy .m- hinii.-i ih.ui ilie luiw of Lichfield, ami onlv a 

• Dm- can, pMhap''. he~t leaU-e the -calt ot thn i-ttlc Inv.er th.an Lxetfi'. WdK. and Be\erlev. 
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ment of the axes, both longitudinal and transverse, is absolutely true, and presents no deflection 
^yhatever. The axis of the transept is exactly at right angles wdth the main axis of the 
church. In England the same thing is true of Durham, our finest Eomanesque cathedral, 
and of Salisbury, our most complete cathedral of the thirteenth century. If obliquity of plan 
was ever regarded by mediaeval builders as a “ refinement,” if they ever considered it to be 
an advantage “ on account of the optical mystification and picturesque effects resulting,” • 
why do we find no trace of it in these masterpieces ’? Simply, I believe, because intentional 
obliquity of plan was entirely foreign to mediaeval ideas. In connection with the practical 
explanation given above of such irregularities, it is worth notice that Amiens Cathedral seems 



to have been built on a clear site,t except as regards the church of Saint-Firmin, which 
probably stood on the site of the north transept, and was demolished when the nave was 
practically finished ; i that of Durham it is recorded that the previous church was taken 
down before the foundations of the new church were commenced ; § and that Salisbury 
Cathedral was built on an entirely new site. 

The “ refinements ” which Mr. Goodyear has observed at Amiens came under the heading 
of what I have called Class II. He calls them “widening refinements," “vertical curves," 
and “ parallel leans,” jj I am convinced that they are not refinements at all, but that they are 

-'■ Catalnjiir.m. sequent bay^- at Durham may have •• perspective illusive 

t Violletde-Duc says there is reason to believe that the purpose" (Scrihnei's Magazine, xxiv. 3S-i|. a suRfrestion 
plan of the chevet was decidetl before the nave was coni- which I believe to be purely imaginaiy. 

menced. {Dictumnaire, ii. 331.) li Mommrs. i. No. 4. 20 seq . ; Arclatectui al Beronl. xm . 

+ G. Durand. Monographie. i. 29. dli seq.: Cafalague, 119 scq. 

§ Mr. Goodyear suggests that variations in the width of 
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simply the accidental results of movements which have taken place in the structure. They 
are precisely such results as we should naturally expect to find in a building of this character ; 
indeed, they might reasonably have been expected to be much more pronounced had 
not the building been designed and executed with remarkable care and skill. Moreover, the 
movements in the structure to which they are due are proved both by the past history and 
present condition of the building. 

Mr. Goodyear argues that the widening which he has observed at Amiens must be 
accepted as constructive, because, if it were due to accidental movement, it must have caused 
the collapse of the vaulting ; because he thinks that he has the authority of Viollet-le-Duc for 
denj’ing accidental movement to the extent involved ; and because, as he thinks, the record of 
the repairs confirms his conclusion. It will be convenient to deal with these arguments in 
this order. 

^Ir. Goodyear estimates the total divergence at the crossing at 2‘80 feet. He says that 
one of the piers bends into the nave about 0‘20 foot, and then curves outward about 1-40 feet, 
which lie doubles to obtain the total widening.* If, however, the piers were originally built 
plumb, the divergence from the vertical would be 1‘20 feet, giving a total widening of 2'4pfeet, 
which amounts to about one-sixteenth of the original clear span. Mr. Goodyear says that no 
vaulting could spread to this extent without collapsing.f Assuming for the moment that his 
figures are correct, I venture to think that his conclusion is more than doubtful. Movement 
to this extent would no doubt be serious, but if it were gradual, and if the abutments remained 
rigid when the given extent of widening had been reached, there would. I think, be no question 
of the collapse of the vault. J It is unnecessary, however, to discuss this point, for, as I shall 
presently show, we have definite evidence to prove that the extent of the divergence is nothing 
like so great as ^Ir. Goodyear believes it to be. 

Mr. Goodyear quotes § the following passage from Viollet-le-Duc: — “ Cependant cette 
ncf. dont la hauteur est de 42m. oO sous clef, et la largeur d'axe en axe des piles de 14m. 60, 
no s'est ni dcfonm'e, ni dcversce. La construction n'a subi aucune alteration sensible ; elle 
est faite pour durer encore des siccles, pour pen que les moyens d’ccoulement des eaux soient 
maintenus en bon (■tat.'‘i' As this passage occurs in a volume of the Dirtionnaire which was 
piiblihlied in 1859.11 and as Viollet-le-Duc was in charge of the works at the Cathedral from 1849 
to 1H74. Mr. Goodvear concludes that Viollet-le-Duc was not aware of the vertical divergence 
which he (Mr. Goodyear) has observed. But, in spite of what Mr. Goodyear has written about 
this nave, the divergences from the perpendicular are so slight that they are inappreciable to the 
eye, and they may therefore quite well have been considered by Viollet-le-Duc as a negligible 


* Architectural Tternrcl, xvi. 450 ; Monuirs. i. No. 4, 27. 

I Arrhitectural Ilecoid. xni. 4f'r>. 

+ I pive two exiiniples which have recently come unilcr 
my |icr3onal ohseivation ; — 

The north aisle of the nave of Blyth Church (Notting- 
ham--hire) is covered with unribbed groined vaulting, 
dating from the end of the eleventh century. The outer 
wall of the aisle, which afforded an insufficient abutment 
to the vault, has been thrust irregularly out of plumb, 
and there can be no po-sible ijuestion of “ refinement 
here. The widening, which, be it noted, i- due to mote. 
ment on one side only, amount.- in one part to ohc- 
thirteentfi of the original -pan. The cuives of the 
transvt-r-e arche- and ot the vault surface- arc much 
di-torted, and the latter are cracked ; but the raulting 
still stand-, and there is no danger of its collapse. It i- 
-carcely nece-sary to remark that a groined xault on semi- 
circular arche- i- fat mferioi in point of ela-tu ity to a 
ribbed vault on pointed arches. 


In the middle bay of the eastern aisle of the south 
transept of Beverley Minster, the aisle wall leans outward, 
owing to the thrust of the vault on a wall with a defective 
foundation which has been underpinned in modern times. 
The movement is quite local, for at each end ot the aisle 
the wall is practically plumb. The widening at the 
springing ot the vault, which is due to movement on one 
-ide only, amounts to about 07ie-ninetecnfh of the original 
span. The transverse and diagonal ribs exhibit -carcelv 
any perceptible distortion, though when carefully ex“ 
amined they show a -lightly broken line between th'e rib- 
and their t„<7~cle-char,je. There aie some very -li-dit 
cracks 111 the jd.isteied -uiface, ot the vault cells thomdi 
the-e latter may hate been repaired. 

$ Anhit,,ni,al \11. 4t;2: Catalnquc. lofj 

with dm G'>oay«u-s quotation ends 

«■ Ml. (Tf)i)th,-ai -,tv- isry ( [), 


' hitf( ill) al Ih I 0) XVI. 
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quantity. He was perfectly aware, however, that the piers of the crossing had buckled, for, 
in his first report of 24th September 1849, written at the time when he was assuming the 
direction of the works at the Cathedral, he speaks of it in these words : — “ Des 1497, on avait 
juge necessaire de chainer les quatre piles de la croisee an niveau du sol du triforium ; en effet 
ces piles s'etaient courbees et se separaient du corps de la construction .... (Ce chainage) 
ne parait pas inutile. II semhle meme que ce mouvement ii'' soit pas completement arrete, 
car en 1806 on fut oblige de soutenir an moyen d’etriers en fer relit s a la charpente une des 
nervures de la grande voute de la croisee.”* * * § He speaks of the buckling of these crossing 
piers in the same volume of his Dictionnaire, in an article! to which Mr. Goodyear himself 
refers.! In the same report he refers to the insufficient buttressing of the straight part of the 
choir, and says : — “ Ceus de ces arcs boutants qui ne se trouvent pas dans la partie circulaire 
du chevet, se sent releves par suite de la ijoussee des liautes voiites du choeur. Ils ont du etre 
alors doubles au XVe siccle." i He says the same thing in the first volume of his Dictionna ire, 
published in 1858,§ and he adds more on the same subject in a later volume, where he says : — 
“ Cette vaste construction a conserve son assiette, et les mouvements qui ont du necessairement 
se produire dans une b;itisse aussi etendue n’ont pu en alterer la solidite.” || The authority of 
Viollet-le-Duc, therefore, hardly supports Mr. Goodyear’s theories, and it becomes simply a 
question of the extent of the movements to which Yiollet-le-Duc referred. On this point I 
shall presently show good reason for believing that Yiollet-le-Duc was much more accurately 
informed than is Mr. Goodyear. Indeed, I cannot but think that if Yiollet-le-Duc had lived 
to read Mr. Goodyear’s writings, he would have been the first to defend Robert de Luzarches 
from the charge of deliberately building his piers out of plumb. 

Let us now turn to the records of the repairs which have been executed in the Cathedral 
since its completion. 

In 1498 a series of iron ties was inserted along the floor of the triforium, extending from 
the facade along each side of the nave, around the transepts, and on each side of the choir up 
to the springing of the apse.f Mr. Goodyear states that these ties were inserted “ in order to 
stay the great piers at the crossing, which were thought to be bulging inward under the 
weight of the tower,”** and in a footnote he gives references to Yiollet-le-Duc and M. Durand’s 
Monographic. Yiollet-le-Due did indeed imagine that the weight of the central tower was the 
cause of the mischief, and he says that the ties were inserted “ pour arreter le bouclement des 
quatre piles de la croisde, fatiguees par la charge de la tour centrale, avant I’incendie de cette 
tour ” ; tt but he was misled by the idea that there was a stone tower over the crossing. 
M. Durand has proved that this was a mistake, and that the clocher central, like its successor, 
was a timl^er structure.!! However, the passage from M. Durand’s work to which Mr. Good- 
year refers in his note says nothing of the weight of the tower ; it reads — (the crossing piers) 
“ bouclaient, sollicites par la poussee des voiites des has cotls et des grandes arcades,” §§ and 
this, as we shall see, was the opinion of the experts who inserted the ties. Mr. Goodyear’s 
phrase, “were thought to he bulging /uirnriZ,” would seem to indicate that he thinks that 
the experts of 1498 were mistaken. In view of the importance of this point in its bearing 
on his theories, it will be well to consider the recorded facts in some detail. 

In 1464 the Chapter were asking for contriluuions toward the work of the fabric of the 
Cathedral, which was in need of great and costly repairs. j|j On the 14th March, 1497-8, by 


* Communicated by M. Durand, 

t Dutionnaiir, ii. 404, note 1. 

! Arciiitcctui al RolouI. x\i. 403. 

§ Dictionnan e, i. 7C. See also iv. 179. 

Ii Dictionnnire. iv. 173. 

^ Ibid. ii. 404 ; G. Durand, Munogi cipliif, i. CO-3-0. 


** Aickih'i tinal Itecoid, xvi. 103; Catalogue, ICl. 
tt Dictionnniri', ii. 404, iwte 1. 

tt G. Durand, Munogi iqihie. i. 512. §§ Ibid. i. 01. 

Illl “ Ecclesi.i iiraodicta, proh dolor! maximis et sump- 
tuosis indiget reparationibus.'’ G. Durand, Monograpliie, 
i. 58, and note 1. 
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order of the Chapter, a commission composed of master Colart de Haudrechies, master Pierre 
Tarisel, master-mason, and master Pierre Blanc Piegnier, master-carpenter of the fabric, 
Adrien de Henenconrt, the dean, Mathieu Vualquin, canon and cellarer, Pierre Damas, 
canon and master of the fabric, and several others, inspected the Cathedral to examine 
the situation, and to suggest means of meeting it.*' The report of the commission 
says that “ the four principal pillars of the crossing of the said church are bent and 
arched on both sides by the thrust of the aisle vaults, and even the walls next these pillars 
are broken and open in consequence of the said thrust ; and in like manner the said walls 
are broken towards the great doors of the said transept at like height.”! This report 
describes precisely the state of things as it exists to-day. The cracks in the masonry of 
the spandrils of the great arcades show clearly enough in the bays next the crossing piers 
(18, ly« ; 14, 16« ; lo« 6; 16« 17« h-. 18a 6; 17, 19a; 18, 20a), next the transept 

galtles (1.5c' d ; 17c d ; IGc d), and next the west end (1, 3a ; 2, da).! The commission 
recommended the insertion of anchor bars of Spanish iron of good thickness, extending from 
the crossing to the extremities of the nave, choir, and transepts. As, however, this work 
would be too costly if executed entirely in Spanish iron, they suggested that the connecting 
pieces might be of oak, previously steeped in water for three months to jmeserve it from 
worm, and connected together by iron bands, pins, spikes, and cramps ; and in order to keep 
them rigid they were to be fixed to the masonry at intervals by square iron spikes driven in 
to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. This plan was ai)proved by the Chapter on the IGth March, 
and the cellarer was ordered to provide the necessary wood from the Chapter's forests. 
Probably, however, doubts were expressed as to the efficiency of wood for the purpose, for on 
the 25th March there was a further visit of a much larger commission, consisting, besides 
those who were on the previous commission, of further church dignitaries, the King’s provost 
and the King's receiver at Amiens, two more carpenters, and two smiths. This commission 
confirmed the previous report as to the mischief, and decided that it w’as necessary to anchor 
the four crossing piers as before recommended, but that the anchors should be of good 
Spanish iron, and not of any other iron or wood. There was some difficulty in obtaining 
Spanish iron owing to the fact that France was then at war with Spain, but the Chapter 
found merchants who agreed to provide it in exchange for a certain quantity of corn.§ The 
work was then executed as we see it to-day.'! 

About the same time some very important and dillicult works of repair were executed in 
the choir. The first pier lieyond the crossing on the north side (19a) threatened ruin, and 
in 1497 it was rebuilt, together with the douhh uur and vaults which it supported. In 1503 
similar but less important works were carried out tit the next two piers (21a, 23a i. These 
repairs followed a report, dated 2Gth April, 1503, by Pierre Tarisel and other experts, 
including the master-masons of Corbie and Haint-l’iquier.*!! Indications of these repairs are 


* G, Duraii'l, i. <’»-• 
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Pholo. O. Ilai'quart, Amiens. 

FIG. ?. — FLYIN'*. BUTTRPysr.'^ OX !'< UTH SIDE O? fllOlR. 

still visible in the building. The flamboyant boss of the vault of the bay 17, 10a h, shows 
that this vault was reconstructed. Above the pier 19a, immediately below the triforium 
string, the three vaulting-shafts are clas2ied by an iron collar, which is attached by two hooks 
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to the wall at the back of the triforiiim.’'' There can he little doubt that the strengthening of 
the tlying-huttresses of the straight bays of the choir was effected at this time ; jirohahly the 
tlying-huttress to the pier 19fl was dealt with first, in 1497 ; then those to the piers 21a and 
23rt in 150'3, followed by those to all the other piers (25«, 20a, 22a, 24a, and 26a).t The 
strengthening of the flying-buttresses is described in detail in M. Durand,t and is well 
shown in the photograph here produced (fig. 3). The original construction is shown by the 
furthest fiyiug-buttress in the photograph, those to the apse remaining unaltered. Unlike 
the double fiying-buttresses of the nave (^fig. 2), those of the choir were single, the space 
between the arch and the coping being filled with pierced tracery. This construction was, as 
Yiollet-le-I)ue has explained, too weak for its work, the result being that “ les arcs-boutants 
se soulevtTent.” § Pierre Tarisel added, below the arch of each of the original flying- 
buttresses, another arch of greater radius, in order to strengthen them to resist the thrust of 
the high vaults.!: It is for Mr. Goodyear to explain how the partial failure of these flying- 
buttresses, and the necessity of undertaking the difficult task of strengthening them, can be 
reconciled with his theory that the deflection from the perpendicular which he notices in the 
choir are intentional “ refinements.” The fact that, so far as I can discover, he has never 
mentioned these works in the choir in any of his publications affords an illustration of his 
method of neglecting historical evidences which happen to conflict with his theories. 

Pierre Tarisel, who was principally responsible for the works referred to above, is described 
by M. Durand as a capable man, who enjoyed a very great reputation not only in Amiens, 
but in other places. He was master-mason of the Cathedral from before 1482 to 1503 at 
least, and probably until his death in 1510. He was master of the masons’ works of the 
King at Amiens from before 1474, and master-mason of the town of Amiens from 1464. 
In 1475 he was sent for to Noyon to advise on the cathedral there, which threatened ruin in 
certain parts.*' In 1477 he was emifioyed by Louis XI. at Arras. In 1493-4 he advised the 
Chapter of Saint-Omer on the restoration of the tower of their church. In 1499 he appears 
on a commission for the reconstruction of the Pont Xotre Dame at Paris. There is, however, 
another fact concerning him which is much more important in relation to the question under 
discussion. The works of the cathedral of Beauvais were being recommenced by the erection 
of the transept from the designs of Martin Cambiche, who had worked at Sens Cathedral and 
had commenced the great portal of Troyes Cathedral. Cambiche himself was therefore an 
architect of considerable experience. The first stone of the south transept of Beauvais was 
laid on the 21st May, 1500, and the north transept was built between 1510 and 1537. In 
1500 the ifians of Martin Cambiche were submitted to Pierre Tarisel.*"^ Mr. Goodyear cites 
Beauvais as a well-defined instance of widening ” ; tf he tells us that the widening of the 
choir is not less than 3 feet, and that the widening in the transepts is more than in the 
choir .71; So we have this curious fact, that Pierre Tarisel, who had executed at Amiens the 
costly and difficult work of inserting iron ties all around the cathedral in order to arrest the 


* G. Darantl. 'Miiniyjr'iphic. i. fil. Tlie collar can he 
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movement in the crossing piers and prevent their developing further “ refinements,” who had 
also underpinned one of the piers of the choir, and strengthened its flying-buttresses in order 
to prevent the development of the “ vertical curves ” caused by insufficient abutment of the 
thrust of the vaults, was the expert called in to advise on the plans of the transept at 
Beauvais, which its architect, according to Mr. Goodyear, actually built with a widening even 
more pronounced than that which his adviser had been doing his best to arrest at Amiens.™ 

M. Durand thinks that the works described above formed part of a general restoration of 
the cathedral of Amiens, commenced in the course of the flfteenth centurv, and completed 
about 1525 or 1526.t He gives details of many subsequent repairs, of which the most 
important were perhaps those of 1027,+ and of 1701-2. § We may pass on, however, to the 
more significant records of the early part of the nineteenth century. 

A hurricane of 1800, which did some damage to the Cathedral, and especially to the 
fllche, was supposed to have caused a settlement of the vault over the crossing, and of the 
north-east crossing pier (17a), though, as M. Durand remarks, this settlement was probably 
of much older standing. The more pressing repairs were carried out by the builder, Bruno 
Vasseur, from 1804 to 1806. “ This man, daring and full of zeal for the preservation of the 

edifice, having noticed that 24 feet of arch under the vault of the crossing had dropped three 
inches and threatened to fall,!| had the courage to stop the progress of the mischief by 
securing them with four iron collars.” 11 Mr. Goodyear appears to think that the movement 
here described was a settlement of the entire vault over the crossing, causing the crown to 
drop 3 inches, which he speaks of as the extreme amount of depression which has occurred in 
the nave (sic) vaulting at Amiens.*'* This does not seem to me to be a correct interpretation 
either of the text quoted above, or of the eA'idence of the repairs aftbrded by the vault itself in 
its present condition, I believe that what had actually happened was that certain voussoirs of 
the ribs of the vault had dropped to a sufficient extent to show a break of 3 inches between 
them and the adjoining voussoirs which had not so dropped. This opinion is confirmed by 
the arrangement of the collars shown in the accompanying plan of the vault of the crossing 
(fig. 4), which is further illustrated by a photograph (fig. 5) which I have had specially taken 
for this paper. There are six of these iron collars in all. Four of them are around the 
ridge ribs (ep and hi) between the western and eastern crossing arches and the bosses nearest 
to them, at j, k, l, and ai. To the soffit of the rib between the two collars j and k, and 
between l and ai, are fixed stars cut out of sheet iron (one on each rib), Avhich appear to date 
from this repair. Bruno Vasseur has also Avritten his name along the rib fo. The other two 
collars are at n, o, around the south-eastern diagonal rib -u;. All these collars appear to be 
attached to the timbers Avhich form the base of the Jiiche over the crossing. There are 
several cracks in the panels of the vault, the principal of which tf are approximately shown 
by the dotted lines on the plan (fig. 4). 

In 1805 Sambucy, ingenieur des pouts et cJiaussecs, reported on the condition of the 
Cathedral. He was dismayed at the frightful dilapidations Avhieh he had noticed. Many 


* The choir of Beauvais was commenced in 1247. It f Ibid. i. 77. § Ibid. i. S-A. 

was scarcely finished when its vaulting failed, and was |j “ . . . que vingt-quatre pieds d arche sous la voute du 
reconstructed in 1272. In 12S4 a great part of the vault- grand cloeher s’etaient suibaisses de 8 centimetres 

ing fell a second time; the works of repair lasted forty (3 ponces) et mena<;aient une chute prochaine . . .’ {Ibid. 

years, and included the doubling of the number of bays by i. I-J-A.) 

the addition of intermediate piers. After the erection of ^ “■ Colliers de fer, i.e. iron collars, or straps, not 
the transept in the earlier part of the sixteenth century a cramps, as Air. Goodyear calls them. [Architectural 

tower was erected over the crossing, which fell in 1-A73. It I?cco;-(Z, xvi. 402.) 

would only be matter for surprise, therefore, if deviations ** Architectural lieccnl. xvi. 462. 

from the vertical were not to be found both in choir and tt These can be plainly distinguished in the photograph 
transept. f G. Durand, Monographic, i. 63. from which fig. -3 is reproduced. 
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pillars were separated from the vaults, threatening immediate danger ; much of the leadwork 
required renewal, and the roof-coverings also needed renewal in many places. In the least 

storm the Cathedral was Hooded (inondee) by the 
water which leaked through the roof, and found 
its way through the numerous openings which 
existed in the vaulting.’' It was in this year 
(1805) that the works of repair were seriously 
commenced. Grandclas, the ingi'nicur cn chef 
dcs pouts et chaussecs of the department, was 
instructed by the prefect to examine minutely the 
Cathedral, and to report on the principal repairs 
required. In this report {2Sth October, 1805) he 
speaks of “ a movement of the walls of the nave, 
within and without, so that in several bays the 
vaults are separated from the walls in such a dis- 
turbing manner that in many places it is possible 
to put the hand between the ogive and the wall ; 
cracks are visible in the walls, arches are dis- 
located, stones broken, &c.” He described the 
movement as only partial and recent, and he 
attributed it to the neglect of the Cathedral during 
the Eevolutionary period, and to hurricanes, especially that of 1800. He considered that the 
movement was going on, though only slowly, and in order to stop it he proposed to insert 
tie-rods across the nave al)ove the vaults, il. Durand remarks that this part of Grandclas's 
report seems exaggerated, and that the movement which he had noticed was of very old 
standing.f Possibly the engineer may have intentionally somewhat e.xaggerated the mischief 
to obtain the necessary funds ; indeed he found it necessary to write a letter to reassure those 
vho feaied that the Cathedral vas in danger of falling (1806). However, the works which he 
recommended were carried out, and six strong iron ties, which still exist, were inserted, three 
o\ ei the choii, and tluee o\er the nave, in the bays nearest to the crossing.! Moreover, in 
spite of the large sums of money expended in repairs during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, to say nothing of the restoration under Yiollet-le-Duc between 1849 and 1874,§ the 
structure still shovs some indications of the dilapidations described by Sambucy and Grand- 
clas. Numerous cracks can still be seen in all the vaulting, of the nave, choir, transept, and 
aisles. Many of the flying-buttresses were restored during the course of the nineteenth 
century. One of the lintels over the columns under the flying-buttresses of the choir bears 
the date 1838.1' In the nave some of the lintels a (fig. 2) are broken,^: which, of course, could 
not have happened if there had been no movement in the structure. 

These historical evidences are amply sufficient to demonstrate the nature of the move- 
ments which have taken place in the building : and there is nothing in these movements 
which need surprise anyone who has studied the problems of media-val construction so 
admirably analysed by Yiollet-le-Duc in the article “Construction” in his Dictiunnuirc *'■ 
Let us now see what evidence is afforded by the present condition of the buildim' as to the 
precise character and extent of these movements. ” 
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To begin with the crossing piers, which in a church of such dimensions are the most 
delicate parts of its structure. As M. Durand well says — “ In order to support the vault 
of the crossing, it was a question of carrying up to a height of more than 33 metres, without 
being al)le to stay them, piers solid enough to resist the united thrusts of the longitudinal 
arches of the nave and transept, without giving them a bulk which would unduly obstruct the 
centre of the building, and without destroying the lightness of its lines. This was evidently 
the weak point of the system, and consequently it became necessary at the end of two and a 
half centuries to secure these piers hy strong iron ties, which have been, and will long be, 
sufficient to avoid any danger.” * These piers, which are 109 feet in height from the floor 
to the top of their capitals, are composed of sixteen attached shafts, forming on plan a square 
of 7 feet 6 inches, placed diagonally, and, as the walls are almost entirely suppressed, the 
piers preserve much the same bulk for their whole height. At a height of 48 feet above the 
floor spring the arches of the great arcades and the aisle vaults, and here the piers are 
subjected to powerful thrusts which tend to cause them to buckle inwards in the manner so 
graphically described by the experts of 1498. More than 60 feet higher they have to with 
stand the thrusts of the vault over the crossing (about 45 feet square) and of the adjoining 
high vaults, which tend to push the piers outward, and so produce those “ widening curves ” 
which Mr. Goodyear believes to be the result of intentional construction. 

What is the extent of this “ widening ” of the crossing piers ? In the Edinburgh Catalogue, 
Mr. Goodyear says; “The total divergence at Amiens has been plumbed, and is about 
2’80 (feet), or 34 inches, throughout the nave and choir.” f He tells us elsewhere how this 
plumbing was taken. A plumb-line was dropped through an opening in the vaulting near the 
south-west pier of the crossing (16a), and by sighting on this plumb-line this pier was found 
to bend into the nave about 0'20 foot, and then to curve outward about 1-40 feet. “ The total 
divergence would thus be about 2'80 feet.” t 

■We are fortunately in a position to test the accuracy of these observations. M. Durand 
has found in the office of the Cathedral works a drawing of the southern arch of the crossing 
(.16a, 18a), made during the time that Yiollet-le-Duc was in charge of the Cathedral, at some 
time between 18.50 and 1870. The drawing is to the very large scale of 5 cm. per metre 
(one-twentieth actual size), and the piers are therefore represented on the drawing by a height 
of more than 5 feet. M. Durand informs me that the drawing is executed with a care and 
preci>ion in which ho has every reason to place the greatest confidence. On this drawing the 
extent of the movement of the two southern piers of the crossing (16a and 18a) is indicated 
by ordinates (shown by red lines) from perpendicular lines (also in red) on two faces of each 
pier. The lengths of the ordinates are figured on the drawing in all cases, and it is fair to 
presume that they were plotted from actual plumbings. Thanks to the kindness of the 
arcliitccte-iiiy> ctrnr of the Cathedral, I have obtained a tracing of this drawing, but as the 
divergences from the vertical would be imperceptible if it were reduced to any size practicable 
in these pages, I have redrawn the profiles of the piers to a horizontal scale of ten times the 
vertical scale ffig. (i). The ordinates and heights figured in decimals of a nitlre are repro- 
ductions of the figured dimensions on the original drawing. The extreme divero-ence from 
the Vertical, that of the northern face of the south-east pier (IHa), is 0-125 metre, or 5 inches 
against Mr. Goodyear's estimated plumbing of 17 inches. I would venture to suggest that in 
any future publications of his inveGigations, Mr. Goodyear should clearly distinguish between 
actually measured plumbings and plumbings only estimated In- sighting.'for it is^evident that 


' G. Duran'i. Ura ecu,' j, , i. -22-). 
+ Hit, 


i H.’ih ,i, e I. Xo, 

121. 


1. : Ai clufei tural Ilecord, xvi.IoO ; 
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in considering the latter, -we must allow for a “ margin of error ” considerably in excess of 
that which he has noted in medieval cathedrals. 

Let us consider a little more closely the divergences from the vertical shown on this 
drawing. The northern face of the south-east pier (18a) rises vertically to about the level of 
the apex of the great arcades, and from this level upward it has been thrust outward by the 
high vaults to the extent of 5 inches. The western face of this pier has been thrust inward 
by the choir arcade and aisle vault to the extent of 2 inches ; above it recedes to the extent 
of Sh inches, its face at the capital being thus li inches behind its face at the base. The 
eastern face of the south-west pier (IBa) has been thrust inward by the nave arcade and aisle 
vault to the extent of li inches ; above it recedes to the extent of 1 inch, its face at the capital 
being thus slightly in front of its face at the base. The northern face of this pier has been 
thrust inward very slightly (about b inchl, and above it recedes to the extent of 4 inches,* so 
that its face at the capital is about inches behind its face at the base. 

If any architect who reads the above should still entertam any doubt as to these deflections 
being the result of accident and not of design, I think that his doubt might be removed if he 
were to make himself a large-scale drawing from the ordinates figured on fig. 6. The profiles 
of the piers cannot properly be described as “ curves ’ at all ; rather, they are broken lines 
which are the perfectly natural result of the movements which have caused them. This 
remark is equally true of the deflection of the piers in the choir of Westminster, which is 
indicated by a dozen ordinates figured on Mr. Sydney Yacher's fine drawing.! In this 
particular instance the aisle vault has thrust the pier inward to the extent of 2 inches ; above 
it recedes to the extent of 6 inches, giving a net divergence from the vertical of 4 inches in a 
height of about 76 feet from floor to capital of vaulting-shaft. The divergence here is there- 
fore a little gi eater in proportion to the height than the extreme divergence of the southern 
piers of the crossing at Amiens, as figured on the drawing. 

From the figures given above, it will be noticed that the divergence from the vertical in 
the southern piers of the crossing at Amiens is greatest towards the south ; 5 inches in the 
south-easter n pier, and 31 inches in the south-western pier. In connection with this south- 
ward movement, it is important to observe that the high vault of the south transept has 
parted from the southern arch of the crossing, a fact which is proved by the existence of 
pronounced cracks in the vault-filling, next the southern side of the crossing arch. This is 
true also of the north transept.J: This separation of the transept vaults finm the crossing 
arches proves that the whole upper part of the north transept has moved toward the north, 
and of the south transept toward the south. This parting does not exist betw’een the choir 
vault and the eastern arch, nor between the nave vault and the western arch, and the 
ordinates figured on the drawing show that the deflection of the two piers eastward and west- 
ward respectively is only very slight. 

The movement in the crossing piers and in the transepts, which is thus proved beyond 
the possibility of dispute, is quite sufficient to account for the “refinements,” w'hich 
Mr. Goodyear has observed in the transepts. § There is no necessitv, therefore, to discuss 


* Although I am not inclined to place much reliance on 
photographs m a (question of this kind, it is perhaps worth 
remark that the divergence calculated from the excel- 
lent photograph repioduced in M. Durand's Plate ix. 
agrees very closely with this measurement from the 
drawing. 

^ Architect 'I ml As-^iociatio?! Sketth new sines, 

vol. xi. (iH'jl). plate 1''. tiiecond bay, north side of choir, 
east of crossing. 


; Th..,t cr.ick=; art iudicatcal by dotty,] lines on fi<n 4, 

'Idi'irh P Msible in the photograph from 

which hg. •> is reprtnlucefl. 

s This nmvement al„, account- for the -‘parallel leans" 
1 . tails in the direction of the length of the wall) of the 

ii ormni -^i-au-.Mhuh Hr, (ioodyear says "are carried 

na u Ilv -I‘ ‘e‘' manner, ” and are, quite 

natuialh, eontmed to tiie trifonuiu bays which adjoin the 
„itat piei-. {JiXHtUxtuiul lUxord. xvi. ioo.) 
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these in detail, but there are two points which must be noticed : the supposed tapering of the 
piers, and the so-called leaning mullion. In connection with the “ widening refinements ” in 
the transept arcades next the crossing (which are simply the result of the movements described 
above — movements w’hich are more pronounced in the transepts than in any other part of the 
church), Mr. Goodyear states that the four piers of the transepts which adjoin the crossing 
(156, 166, 176, 186) have an outward lean on one side of the pier, and are closely perpendicnlar 
on the other side of the pier ; “ these piers are consequently tapered about 0‘30 (feet).” * If 
this tapering of the piers could he established, it would certainly lend some apparent support 
to Mr. Goodyear’s theories. The great height of these piers renders it impossible to measure 
them at the top without scaffolding, but I have had the circumference of one pier (156) 
measured at its base, and again midway m height between the base and the capital. The 
measurements were taken very carefully with a steel tape, and at both heights the girths are 
precisely 6‘25m. The pier, therefore, does not taper. This is probably another instance of 
Mr. Goodyear being misled by “ sighting ” plumb-lines ; but it is sufficient to raise a doubt as 
to the accuracy of other observations obtained in this manner. Of the leaning mullion of the 
window 13ff 6 f (if it really does lean), it is only necessary to remark that leaning mullions 
are by no means uncommon next crossings or central towers, or in other positions where 
thrusts or unequal loading have caused settlements. The leaning mullion at Amiens is only 
“ sympathetic ” (to use Mr. Goodyear’s phrase) with the leans in the piers in the sense that 
both are due to the same movement in the structure. 

The “ widening ” of the nave of Amiens is stated by Mr. Goodyear to be 33 or 34 inches, 
but as this estimate is based on his “ sighted ” plumbing of the crossing piers, it need not detain 
us further. It is probable that some movements corresponding with those of the crossing 
piers have taken place in the nave, caused by the thrust of the aisle vaults inward, and by 
the thrust of the high vault outward, but the divergences are so small that they are not 
appreciable to the eye, and whatever may be their precise extent they are certainly not 
gi’eater, and most probably are much less, than those of the crossing piers. That some 
movement has occurred in the nave is proved by the breaking of the lintels a (fig. 2) 
mentioned above, by cracks in the enclosing wall at the back of the triforium,7 and by cracks 
in the vaulting of the nave and aisles. Movement in the choir is conclusively proved by the 
historical evidences quoted above. Mr. Goodyear gives a series of actual plumbings in the 
triforium of the nav'e and choir,§ which show that the thin enclosing wall at the back of the 
triforium and the piers of the triforium on the north side lean outward to the north, and on 
the south side lean outward to the south, which is precisely what we should expect on 
structural grounds. The extent of the lean, in a plumb-line 15 feet high, varies, in the choir, 
from half an inch to about 2i inches in the wall (averaging less than llj inches), and from 
three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches in the piers (averaging about 1’^ inches). In the nave it 
varies from three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches in the wall (averaging less than li inches), 
and from 1} inches to 3 inches in the piers (averaging slightly less than 2 inches). A glance 
at the section (fig. 2) will be sufficient to show that it would be very unsafe to make any 
proportionate calculation from these figures to arrive at the total divergence. Mr. Goodyear 
considers that the well-defined leans in the triforium wall at the crossing piers against the 
entire depth of the transept walls are highly important,;] but they are sufficiently explained 
by the character of the movements in the transepts described above. 

Mr. Goodyear tells us that “ it is a very frequent arrangement in French cathedrals that 

* A) cUitectural Record, xvi. 452. Mr. CxotMyeur also 453, 454. . t u • 

suggests that other piers in the choir aisles taper. + These are found also in the choir and transept. 

t J/e/iioirs, i. No. 4, 53, 34 ; Architetturiil Record, xvi. $ Catalotjue. Vl'6, !! Catalogue, 
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the widening is inconspicuous or wholly absent at the facade entrance,” * and of Amiens he 
says that the divergences “ appear to he imiform and parallel through the choir and nave 
with the exception that the great piers at the entrance next the organ gallery (la, 2«) do no 
diverge, and that those next them diverge less than the rest.” t Truly an exception very 
damamncr to his theories. The reason why the piers la and 2a do not diverge will be obvious 
from hg.°7 (plan of each end of the nave at the triforium level), by a comparison of the 
abutment of the crossing piers and nave piers with the abutment afforded at the west end, 
where the thrust of the high vault is neutralised by the whole weight of the western towers. 
On Mr. Goodyear’s hypothesis, the exception is inexplicable. If these “ widening refinements 
were I'eally regarded “as the necessary conditions to the creation of a work of art in 
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architecture," surely they were just as essential in tlie piers which closed the view westward 
as in the piers which bounded the eastward view across the transept, and even more essential 
there at the west end, than in the intermediate piers of tlie nave where they are hardly 
perceptible. Bo also, when Mr. Goodyear tells us that of all the vaulting-shafts in the aisles 
of the nave eleven out of fourteen lean outward,^ how is it that two of those which do not 
lean happen to be the shafts at the angles of the transepts, which close the view down the 
aisle eastward, precisely where such “ refinements " would tell most ? 

To sura up. The deviations from the normal in Amiens Cathedral which Mr. Goodyear 
believes to be intentionally constructed “ refinements " are nothing of the kind : they are 
merely the accidental results of movements which have taken place in the structure, of which 
movements conclusive proof is afforded both by the recorded history and by the present 
condition of the building. These movements are very small considering the huge dimensions 
and the lightness in the design of the structure ; much smaller indeed than Mr. Goodyear 

* Architectvud Rfrurd, xvi. 13‘,t: ilem'iiK. 

24. 
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would have us believe. The only surprising point about them is that they are not very much 
greater than we lind them to be. 

As Mr. Goodyear has quoted, in support of his theories, the views (not always at first 
hand) of architects and clergy connected with some of the French churches which he has 
.nvestigated,* it may be well to see how these theories of his have been received in France 
by those most competent to pronounce an opinion upon them. As may be inferred from 
what I have said above, M. Durand entirely rejects Mr. Goodyear’s theories with regard to 
Amiens. M. de Lasteyrie, whose authority on any question connected with the archeology 
of French medieval architecture ranks as high as that of anyone in France, has rejected 
Mr. Goodyear's theories in no uncertain manner.f il. Eugene Lefevre-Pontalis, the 
directeur of the Societe francaiae d’archrologie, in a review of Memoirs, i. No. 4, says 
that Mr. Goodyear endeavours in vain to discover what he (M. Lefevre-Pontalis) would call 
the law of horizontal inflection, and that the great variety of his observations proves indeed 
that it exists chiefly in his imagination. M. Lefevre-Pontalis declines to accept his theories 
with regard to vertical deviations, and concludes by saying — “ It seems to me that he sets 
out with an erroneous idea, and that he wishes to attribute to the architects of the middle 
ages principles which they had no interest in adopting from the point of view either of 
perspective or equilibrium.” % 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my special indebtedness to M. Durand, both 
as regards his masterly Monographie, and also for the supplementary information which 
he has so kindly given me. When the other French churches investigated by Mr. Goodyear 
have been the subject of raonoaraphs as exhaustive as that of M. Durand on Amiens, there 
will be no difticulty in producing equally conclusive proof that their “ refinements ” exist only 
in Mr. Goodyear s imagination. 


Mr. Goodyear quotes the Suisse and Bedcau at Amiens 
in evidence of what he calls “ the tradition at Amiens ” 
(Catalogue, 121), which goes back some forty years. As 
evidence of tradition, the opinion of the experts of 1498 is 
more to the point. From his conversations with the Suisse 
and Bedeau, Mr. Goodyear has evolved a curious theory 
which he calls “ the Amiens explanation of the widening 
(Arcliiteetural Record, xvi. 45C), which is to the effect that 
the batter of the piers was “ a device for the promotion of 
constructive solidity, and in order to throw the thrust of 
the vaulting directly against the line of resistance which is 
offered by the flying-buttresses.” In other words, with 


this intention the piers were built out of plumb at an angle 
of something less than two degrees from the vertical, if we 
accept Mr. Goodyear’s own figures, or of about half a degree 
if we take the extreme divergence in fig. 6. It was surely 
unnecessary to devote three pages to reasons for doubting 
such a theory (Architectural Record, xvi. (1904), 4o6-4o8), 
and yet in his Catalogue of 1905 (p. 122) Mr. Goodyear 
says that it “ appeals to one of the greatest experts of our 
day as possibly throwing new light on the constructive 
practice of the Gothic builders ” ! 

t La deviation de Vaxedes eglises, pp. 289-290. 
t Bulletin Monumental, Ixix. 371-375. 
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Monday, 11th June 1906. 

ADJOURNED DISCUSSION ON MR. IVATERHOU.SE’S PAPER; “SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON TRAFFIC, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED FORMATION OF NEW THOROUGH- 
FARES” [JouKN-AL, 2Gth May 1900]. 

Sir John Tayloe, K.C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Professor Deresford Pite [T’.], who had moved practically equidistant, from the river. Then we 
the adjournment of the dehatc at the last meeting, come to the question of hills. Of course there 
and who was now called upon hy the Chairman, is Ludgate Hill, which is London practically, on 
referred in his opening remarks to ^Ir. Water- which the original London stood, and around which 
house’s Paper as perhaps the most important London now seethes at its very heart. Then a 
Paper to L(mdonevs road at the Institute for little way to the north is Pentonville Hill, with the 
many years; he advocated for it c-ol and full “ .\ngel ” on it, and there is the general slope 
consideration and careful th mght. as the im- going westwards that lies between Oxford Street, 
portant question of new thourugiifares in London Piccadilly, and the river. The southern side of 
was primarily a matter for architect-!. Con- London is practically flat. I think the general 
tinning, he said : It certainly is a matter for archi- diversion which is now suggested by a great eastern 
teets before a matter for engineers. I think there and western road entirely neglects this configura- 
is a great deal of force in what Mr. Waterhouse tion of London which is created by the river, and 
said in his Paper, that the scheme of the that of the hills. It seems to scoot up Pentonville 
London Traffic Commission is primarily a tram- Hill as if it did not exist, or as if the trafSc were 
way scheme which has attracted the attention of longing to get up it. Then the southern road in 
engineers, and has been dealt with in an engireer’s the same way practically bumps over the angle at 
manner: though I vontuiv to snc'gest it is primarily the bottom of Pentonville Hill. Taking up the 
a matter of buildings, and not merely a matter of roads as Mr. Waterhouse discussed them, the 
through traffic, but of getting access to and from great west-to-oast road, we notice that it ter- 
important buildings ; and so long as the buildings minates inactically on the side of the Park, 
of London, as we h qie will ir- the case, are archi- There is no logic in taking a huge thoroughfare to 
tectur.il. this is a qucstioii wh'ch primarily concerns receive the greater part of London’s traffic and 
architects. Perhaps it will he wise to deal with the directing it in an unbroken stream upon the ed<re 
matter very much in the way in which it was pre- of the railings at Lancaster Gate. I cannot con- 
sented to us. In general terms 1 should like again ceive the reason for the termination of the western 
only just to refer to the extraordinary gift which thoroughfare there, any more than I can under- 
my friend Mr. Waterhouse displayed for bringing stand its direction. When I say Lancaster Gate, 
honey out of a carcass, and, as Mr. Gotch once of course I mean Lancaster Gate in Bayswater 
remarked here, of providing that suggested llavour phraseology, and Victoria Gate in park phraseo- 
of humour in his Paper which corr.'sponds to the logy. The only possible direction suggested by 
influence of onion in salad. I would like to make that line seems to be immersion in the water of 
this suggestion in the first place with regard to Kensington Gardens, which you see exactly con- 
the direction of any new roads in L mdon. Mr. tigiious with the line of the road. Surely any 
Waterhouse has follow'cd the main direction of the western road ought to lead to some focussing point, 
roads proposed liy the Traffic C unmission. and If it were led to the Marble .\rch it would 'receive 
therefore I would like to start with this sugges- relief in various directions ; but ending as it does 
tion, that the contiguration of L mdon is practically near the foot of Queen's Road, it seems praeticallv 
the configuration of the river and its hilts. I futile in purpose. T lie Bayswater Road for a con- 
think generally it would be useless to attempt to si.lentble length (at least for a mile) does exactlv 
throw a new line of traffic communication through the work that is proposed to he done bv this ne^ 
London irrespective of tlie weight of buildings ad- west-to-east road. Then I should like to sav "th 
jacent to that line. That weight of buildings is regard to its general direction, that it disreoTrds 

practically create 1 for us hy the line of the river, the general tendency of all east-tn-weiit V. 

and therefore the wide new thoroughfare that will the north side of the river 'if you w t^b^ b 

have to tap London must be equidistant, or they all converge on to the City • tlT t ^ 
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they all have a practically due easterly direction 
or a south-easterly direction ; and I cannot 
imagine what section of the population will wish 
to hurry at electric-tramway speed in a north- 
easterly direction away from Oxford Street, away 
from the delights of the shops, and right away 
from the City up to some point somewhere near 
St. Luke’s. It seems to me that the direction of 
the road is contrary to the tendency of traffic in 
London. Eastwards, I think the same truth also 
applies. My proposition with regard to the con- 
figuration of the river would appear to have had 
some bearing upon the eastern direction of that 
great transverse road, but the eastern roads in 
London have a tendency northw'ards from the 
Bank. The roads all tend due east to the Bank 
from the west ; but when you get to the Bank you 
find that they take a tendency northwards, w'hieh is 
probably owing to the existence of the docks. This 
east-to-west road, singularly enough, at that point 
turns down, which also has the effect of drawing 
traffic from the East End instead of into the City, 
and instead of where everyone wants to go — away 
in the direction of Old Street and St. Luke's. On 
these accounts it seems to me that that great 
thoroughfare is open to criticism. In the same 
way the north-to-south thoroughfare is not satis- 
factory, because it neglects the tendency to the 
City — towards the heart. It creates a wide road 
by the side of the great enclosure created by the 
railways to the north, and does nothing, and can 
do nothing, to receive and to relieve the north- 
western accesses to London. It is unfortunate, of 
course, from the point of view of the plan that the 
railways stand as they do, forming a great wedge 
driven into London from the north and ju'event- 
ing direct access from the north-west into the 
centre, and this great northern road does nothing 
but emphasise the existing difficulty. It creates 
an expensive and costly thoroughfare within easy 
reach of the Great Northern line all the way up 
to the north. Then when we come to the south, 
it in the same way avoids the centre, and every- 
one who goes down that road and wishes to 
reach the Bank, or the heart of London, will 
have to leave the road to itself and turn into 
some of the already existing thoroughfares. 
Generally, the western district of London at 
present is provided with an ample number of 
connecting thoroughfares. If you take Oxford 
Street, the great western outlet of London, you 
will find there are parallel streets which relieve it 
to the north in very considerable quantity, streets 
such as Wigmore Street, and streets like the great 
Euston Road, the great new road of the begin- 
ning of last century, and a road which I might 
remind the Meeting was created by Act of Parlia- 
ment to be no less than IGOfeet between buildings. 
The road is laid down as being 60 feet wide, and 
the buildings are to be kept 50 feet from the edge 
of the road by the New Road Act, and it is a fact 


which has been pointed out in Minutes published 
by the London County Council that when the 
portico of Marylebone Church was erected it was 
found to be without the legal limit of 50 feet, and a 
special Act of Parliament was obtained to sanction 
the retention of that portico. London had gone 
to sleep during the last century, and allowed 
buildings right and left to infringe upon that 
most valuable building line ; and the consequence 
is that we now find the great east-to-west 
thoroughfare blocked by leasehold premises, which 
it is hoped will not be renewed, so that we may 
some day come into the reversion of this east-to- 
west thoroughfare already existing, though par- 
tially blocked. To the south of Oxford Street 
there is not, of course, the same facility of move- 
ment from east to west, the streets being narrow 
and confined. The traffic to the north-west of course 
goes on the north side of Hyde Park, and the traffic 
to the south-west follows the Piccadilly line and 
passes under Hyde Park, so that it will be obvious 
that any improvement of means of access to London 
should follow the existing tendencies, and should 
rather take a similar direction to the great Oxford 
Street line on the north, or the great Piccadilly 
line on the south. Of course this scheme of the 
Commission is very large and drastic It is too 
large to be practicable, and too drastic to be 
popular and to be carried out. \ye can only 
imagine such a scheme being carried out by the 
formation of a Trust to acquire a vast amount of 
property and to hold it for the benefit of the 
public, and such a Trust one can scarcely think 
will ever be able to be called into being. Mr. 
Waterhouse loroceeded with a light airiness of 
humour which made his Paper so delightful to 
hear, and put the Hotel Russell under sentence of 
death ; and if you look at the plan yott will find 
he has been absolutely impartial, because the 
Langham has gone in a similar way; and his 
architectural humour has led him to suggest that 
a circle should be driven round the awkward back 
elevation of All Souls’ Church on account of its 
cl ver portico. Then, Sir, generally I should like 
to suggest that, as London contains a very large 
number of exceedingly beautiful buildings, if we 
had a chance of really clearing a space and taking 
buildings that we have in London, and grouping 
them as we fancy we should like to see them, 
there wouhl be no capital in Europe that could com- 
pete with Loudon. If we take, for instance, that 
group of Greek buildings which we have around 
Bloomsbury — -the British Museum, St. Pancras 
Church, the entrance to Euston Station, and Uni- 
versity College — and group them together, what a 
magnificent class of buildings they are ! Then in 
the same way. if you take the earlier buildings, 
the great city halls and such buildings as White- 
hall and the Horse Guards, and so forth, and 
group those together a little more closely, how 
charming they would be ! Then if we take the 
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wonderful series of modern Gothic churches and 
put those in a row or in a park, how nice they 
would be ! I really should like to get all the 
Gothic reredoses of the last half-century and stack 
them in the South Kensington Museum in order 
to give the public something to look at, and to 
give our architects a chance of repenting of their 
many sins. If we only had a chance of rearrang- 
ing things, what a fine city we could make of 
London ! — for the proper method of improving 
London is by improving the access between our 
buildings and opening up the buildings that we 
have. It is a singular thing that the line of 
Waterloo Bridge if produced will come into the 
centre of the front of the British Museum, and if 
we could strike a few lines of that sort right to our 
fine buildings and open up accesses between them, 
we should he doing something that is more practical, 
something that would he more easily attained, and 
something, I venture to think, which would be 
more satisfactory to us as architects than the mere 
driving of a huge new thoroughfare, with its very 
doubtful blessing of miscellaneous architecture 
which none of us can escape from, right through 
the heart of the London that we know and love so 
well. With regard to the configuration of the river, 
I should like for a moment to point out that 
the river is a great S. The upper curve has 
St. Paul’s sitting above it on Ludgate Hill, and 
has for its centre Bethlehem Hospital at the south. 
The traffic routes of London have practically 
adopted that line because they concentrate across 
the river via Blackfriars Bridge and Waterloo 
Bridge upon the Elephant. Then the Inver curve 
of the S has Westminster upon its shore in the 
centre ; and at its true centre, from which it 
radiates, is Hyde Park Corner. That i.s really the 
shape of London, with St. Paul’s at one centre 
and Westminster at the other, with lines rotat- 
ing from St. Paul’s and going northwards above 
Hyde Park, and the other lines from Westminster 
going southwards under Hyde Park. If you 
once recognise that configuration. I think it 
will helj) us to link our architectural buildings 
together. One other point, probably the most im- 
portant point, because the most practical of all. Is 
it possible for us to have an authority in London 
which will study traditions, which will regard 
perpetually a continuation of architectural lines, 
and which will consistently harmonise our street 
widths and street improvements so as to give 
us the most competent relief when it can he 
obtained most economically, and when it is most 
needed '? We all desire such a body as that, and 
I venture to think — and am glad to say it, quite 
prepared for criticisms which may be deserved, 
and probably are well deserved — that we have that 
body in the London County Council. I cannot 
help thinking that a body sitting with a permanent 
architectural staffi with permanent supervision of 
buildings, with statutory powers with regard to the 


making of new roads, and with a certain control 
over existing roads, is the body wffiich ought to 
be strengthened, and which ought to be supported 
towards the attainment of architectural ends which 
London most desires. I am quite sure that the 
improvement of the London County Council is a 
very necessary and a very important line of policy, 
and I should like to suggest to the Institute that 
the improvement of the London County Council as 
regards architectural matters is in our own hands ; 
and if we were to take a wise line of public action 
with regard to the London County Council in 
public improvements, and seek to assist them in 
architectural matters in promoting their new 
legislation, we should be able to do in that 
way much more good than by merely maintaining 
a critical attitude with regard to action on pro- 
blems which do not of necessity concern us as 
architects. I would like to point out to the 
Institute that only last year the London County 
Council introduced a Bill, the greater part of 
which was withdrawn, which practically gave 
them power to make streets up to 100 feet in 
width and to link together streets that wanted 
linking together, and to open up blind ends, so 
that in a variety of ways at small expense would 
begin to come that relief to the traffic which in 
the first place is necessary. On the other hand, 
I would venture to warn the Institute against 
calling into existence a new body without archi- 
tectural traditions, to which we shall have no means 
of effectually appealing, which will drive huge large 
thoroughfares right through the heart of London 
in defiance of local interests and in defiance 
of any architectural interests. I cannot help 
thinking that we should foster steady education 
in the matter of public architectural improvement 
before we decide to call into existence another 
body to drive new streets through the heart of 
Loudon in that way. I suggest that we, as archi- 
tects, are not yet in a fit frame of mind and intel- 
lect to design buildings for such streets as are now 
proposed to be made, to say m Thing of the designs 
of such circuses and fine public places as might 
make Russell Square the wonder of the world. 
Architectural tradition has moved far away from 
the point of type which has enalded us to produce 
Regent Street, or King ^Yilliam Street, or Moor- 
gate Street in the City ; but although we are doing 
our best, we can produce nothing much better 
than Shaftesbury Avenue, or Kingsway, which is 
practically the same thing only on a bigger scale. 
The alisence of unity of feeling, the itbsence of 
architectural ideals in education, and the absence 
of real public interest in public architecture are to 
blame ; but in all these respects we are improving. 
Give us another half-generation, and I think \ve 
may bo fit for tho'ie new streets. I beg very* 
heartily. Sir. to thank Air. Waterhouse, if I may 
venture to add something to the vote of thanks 
which was pn<sed last time for his most interest- 
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in" Paper, and to hope that public attention may 
not cease with it, and that our attention to it as 
an Institute may be concentrated continually upon 
this most important subject until London is fully 
alive to the fact that there is a “ chiel ” looking on 
and “ takin’ notes.” 

Mr. E. W. Hudson [J.] : Professor Pite has 
dealt with the subject from an architect’s point of 
view, but it must, I think, be considered also from 
an engineering point of view. The question is so 
important that we may excuse gentlemen who 
make suggestions even by letters to The Times if 
there is a chance of arousing the lethargy of 
Londoners by proposals likely to alleviate the 
present difficulties of traffic. Mr. Waterhouse 
has dealt very generously with the Eoyal Commis- 
sion, but he has given good reason for one strong 
indictment in suggesting that it evinces “ tram- 
way madness.” * With this I agree. P>ut the 
worst sting of Mr. Waterhouse’s Paper is in the 
tail — in the words “ uninterested public.” There, 
Sir, is the cause of all the trouble from which we 
now suffer. Mr. Albert Shaw in his book 
JShinicipal Govcrnme)it in Great Britain leniM-ks : 

If London within the lifetime of men still in their piinic 
had taken due precautions, what errors miglit have been 
avoided ! London is now creating a park sy.stem. and 
actpiiring land that has quadrupled in value within thirty 
years. London is widening and straightening stieets, and 
increasing thereby the expense of appropriating frontage 
that costs twice as much now as it would have cost a few 
years ago. The people of London suffer an ine.stimable 
loss in convenience and actual money through the 
haphazard nature of passenger-transpoitation facilities, &c. 

A comprehensive plan for London realignment 
which might be worked from during the next 
half-century is the first desideratum now, late 
though it be. Mr. Waterhouse has not given 
us an alternative scheme, but has confined himself 
to a revision of the line for the two great avenues, 
which are only put forward in a very half-hearted, 
tentative manner in the Eeport of the Eoyal 
Commission. The Commission’s scheme, in fact, is 
only a suggestion, and Mr. Waterhouse has worked 
it out carefully in detail. I do not think that a great 
east and west and north and south thoroughfare is 
what is required, although a great deal of traffic 
of course goes east and west. We have had very 
many schemes within the last 150 years, and since 
Wren and Evelyn planned a reconstructed London. 
After them came the little known but com- 
prehensive book of .John Cwynne (176G), and 
many of his suggestions have since been 
carried out. Later on came Sydney Smirke, in 
1834, and some of his suggestions have been 
carried out. Then there were Sir Charles Barry’s 
suggestions for Westminister, which were not 
carried out ; next Colonel Haywood’s ; and since 
then, among others, the plans of Mr. H, H. 


Bridgman, Mr. Woodward (1880),=^ Mr. Arthur 
Cawston (1893), and Mr. T. Blashill. I think 
London needs much more than two new straight 
thoroughfares, and, after considering the lines of 
many cities, British and Continental, I think 
what we require are elliptical avenues which will 
start at the west, pass round as belts, and turn 
south, so forming links across the bridges, as we 
find is done in the best laid-out foreign cities. 
London has not had an opportunity of substituting 
magnificent boulevards for its walls and defensive 
ditches, as was the ease in many instances on the 
Continent, and I do not think they could be in any 
way improved upon. Take, for instance, I'ienna, 
Brussels, Eouen, Milan, and, finest example 
of all, Paris. The belt system I hold to be 
nc plus ultra for a realignment of London. 
One such circuit route should give access to all 
our great railway termini in the Euston Eoad. 
Looking at the later cities of the New World and 
at the new towns in our own colonies, what do we 
find ? They are all laid out in rectangular cross- 
ings, and with perhaps one or two diagonal 
avenues only, as in San Francisco, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, itc., but no belt lines whatever. 
In the avenues in the other cities I have referred 
to we find also belt lines of railways. What could 
have been more convenient to us for the past 
thirty years and more than the much abused 
Underground Eailway, intended originally chiefly 
for goods traffic? It has been recently copied 
in Paris, where they have also their L'cinture 
outside, and now the Metropolitaiii is throwing out 
tendons, loops, and tangential extensions right and 
left. We have avoided circuits in roadways, and 
adopted them in a railway. The French adopted 
them in roads long ago, and now add railways be- 
sides, endorsing fully the principle advocated. Four 
lines of tramways as have been foreshadowed in this 
report, involving 140-foot roads, are superfluous. 
We can do without them, even if any double line 
is required. The motor ’bus will do much for 
London. It has md had a fair chance. When its 
noise, smell, and vibration have been rectified 
(which is surely within the range of engineering 
skill), tramways will be found a nuisance and an 
obstruction. Therefore I join issue at the outset 
with this part of the report. The tramway mania 
has been caught by the President of the Local 
Government Board, according to his article in 
the Tall 2Iall 2Ia(iai-ine for .Tune, and he has 
no other panacea for the difficulties of London 
traffic than the multiplication all over London of 
electric trams. In the district he represents — 
viz. Wandsworth and Battersea — the place is now 
in a state of upheaval owing to the construction 
of electric trams : the roads are blocked every- 
where, and the trade is suffering. The expense of 
a general adoption of these tramways is something 

* M'estiiartli I'nie Es'^aus. 
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* There were Cuiiiini-i-ionei'^ wlio Ji'-seiite*]. 
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terrible to contemplate. Mr. Burns says, “ Ex- 
tinguish omnibuses altogether,” dealing another 
blow at private enterprise. Now, objection has been 
raised to the “ newness ” of London which would 
be caused by building in new streets. Preserve all 
ancient and good buildings as far as possible ; but 
they wore new once, and surely a monumental 
character can be imparted which will be better than 
mature buildings of the Gower Street or even 
Nash’s Eegent Street type. We have seen the design 
for the reconstructed eiid of that street ; and although 
it is stated that the shopkeepers say they will have 
nothing to do with it, we must admit that it is 
possible to get designs, providing for a little more 
adequate display of goods, without supporting upper 
stories on posts with all plate glass in front. 
As regards an .Advisory Board Mr. Burns says, 
“It exists already, and its offices are in Spring 
fiardens.” I regret that Professor Pile approves 
this anil fears to have another authority, thinking 
it woubl create a “ Frankenstein’s monster.” The 
Government, representing the British public, has 
alroidy created one wtiicli bids fair to “extin- 
guish” ratepayers as well as omnibuses; and to 
give this insatiable body further duties while its 
members are partly occupied with parliamentary 
duties would but add another hydra-head for 
absorption of rates (without control) in municipal 
expenditure. I am glad to .see Sir R. M. Beach- 
croft objects to this idea. I deprecate any 
scheme that would injure the prospect of the 
Thames Embankment, as the proposal in the 
Report for a bridge close to Blackfriars Bridge 
would certainly do." We have already the Chatham 
and Dover Railsvay bridge on one side, and to put 
another on the other is perfectly unnecessary, and 
would spoil the finest curved quay wiiich this 
country pos-asses. Blackfriars Bridge is to be 
widene'i, and Waterloo Bridge, only 44 feet wide, 
could be and one day must be widened. The addition 
of a half-bridge each side of Charing Cross railway 
bridge would relieve the Strand, provide all that is 
necessary tor transpontine traffic, and not add to 
congestion at the focus of the converging roads on 
the’Surrey side. Air. Waterhouse suggests that to 
take two frontages in street-widening would be better 
than one. I think that is so from an architectural 
standpoint. Leaving apart the tpiestion of archi- 
tectural grandeur, however, to take two sides is 
a more expensive way. You have double the 
number of compensations to arrange and double 
the frontage to relet, and it seems not so recupera- 
tive or easy now to let it with the restrictions we 
desire to enforce. It must be remembered that 
Gray’s Inn Road has already been widened, and 
any further w idening is hardly likely to be adopted. 
The fear of trespassing upon the sacred precincts 
of the Temple has perhaps been carried too far. 
If King's Bench Walk were thrown open to the 
Strand and Embankment it would afford line 
relief to Fleet Street, and the privacy of the divided 


precincts could be secured by trees and a con- 
nection by subway. I strongly protest against 
the necessity for any fresh bridge ; but if it must 
be, the line from the Law Courts to Bethlehem 
Asylum is serviceable, and incidentally suggestive ! 
Air. Waterhouse would seemingly spare the Duke 
of Devonshire’s property at Berkeley Street, but 
has not been so kind to the Duke of Bedford at 
Russell Square. I prefer a line passing in front 
instead of behind St. Pancras Church, and so by 
Seymour Street widened on the east side to High 
Street, Camden Town. The importance of the 
subject, and its bearing on matters which the 
Congress is to consider, is my excuse for the 
length of these remarks. 

Mr. Wii. WooDWAKD [F.] : I am very sorry I 
was not able to be present when Air. Waterhouse 
read his Paper, but I read it in the Jouenal. I 
can quite sympathise with him in the difficulty he 
must have had in preparing such a Paper, because 
in 1885 I myself read a Paper on the subject in 
this room, and I know the difficulties as to the 
laying-out of streets of this nature. Looking at 
Air. Waterhouse’s plan I am reminded of my own 
plans for rebuilding London. Air. AVaterhouse 
has found, as he considered, the proper route for a 
new thoroughfare, and he has constructed that 
route, having as much regard as possible to the 
buildings on that route. I cannot understand 
Professor Beresford Pite’s point as to the con- 
tiguration of the Thames. What the configuration 
of the Thames has to do witli driving a thorough- 
fare for the relief of the traffic of London I cannot 
imagine. With regard to the example of Alary- 
lebone Road the Professor has properly spoken 
about it. I know' the history of that road, and I 
remember the energy I exerted as honorary 
architect to the Aletropolitan Gardens Association 
in endeavouring to get carried out improvements 
in connection with it. To deal with this matter 
in a practical way w'e must arrive at the conclusion, 
after reading the Traffic Commission’s Report, that 
there is no possibility of getting new thoroughfares 
in London. The present Government will not give 
us the money, and the London County Council 
has exhausted all its resources, or will have done 
so in a very short time, so we cannot look to 
them for assistance. What I think w'e might 
do is to take advantage of existing thoroughfares 
more than we do. If the police would divert 
the traffic more on to the Embankment, parallel 
with the Strand, and divert the traffic more 
into Gower Street, parallel with Tottenham Court 
Road, and take advantage of other great lines of 
thoroughfares north and south, and east and west, 
I think we might be able to get some relief from 
the congestion from which we suffer. Air. AYater- 
house s great north and south thoroughfares are 
a.s effective for this relief as it is possible to 
design thoroughfares; and with regard to the 
architecture of the new' streets Air. AA^aterhouse 
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proposes, I certainly think there are architects 
living capable of designing buildings worthy of 
those thoroughfares. One could not adopt a better 
plan than that already adopted in the case of 
Eegent Street, viz. bloek-to-block designs uniform 
in treatment, but each block varied in design. 
With regard to using the Embankment for tram- 
ways, as recommended by the Traffic Commission, 
to my mind tramways along the Embankment 
would utterly spoil that noble thoroughfare. 
That suggestion has been formulated and brought 
forward entirely in the interests of the so-called 
British workman, and I certainly hope that 
tramways will never be permitted there. The 
width of the thoroughfares is an important point. 
Mr. Waterhouse recommends that they should not 
be too wide. Northumberland Avenue from house 
to house is 90 feet in width ; Portland Pkce, 
house to house, is 120 feet in width ; and the new' 
Piccadilly, at the widening near the Circus, is to 
be 80 feet in width ; but I do not think that any 
thoroughfare should exceed 100 feet. Another 
thing we might do wdth regard to the clearance of 
London streets is to preserve as much as possible 
of old London. I was reading yesterday of the won- 
derful effect of old Temple Bar which now forms 
the entrance to Theobald’s Park, and I think Sir 
Aston Webb has probably preserved the beautiful 
pillars that used to be outside Christ’s Hospital. 
If we are to destroy thoroughfares, wo might at 
least preserve some of their more interesting 
features. With regard to the proposed Board of 
Architectural Control I should be very sorry 
indeed to see any sort of control over the 
architects of this country vested in Spring 
Gardens, whose officials are, I think, already fully 
employed. I think Professor Pite rather contra- 
dicts himself by first suggesting that the Board 
should be at Spring Gardens and then finding 
fault with Aldwych, which is the child of Spring 
Garden.s. It would all depend upon the constitu- 
tion of the Board, and (piestions of that sort 
require very grave consideration. With regard to 
the education of the public, as Mr. Hudson has 
referred to the shops in Piccadilly perhaps I may 
be allowed to refer to that, as it is exercising a 
great deal of public attention at the moment. 
The Art Critic of The Times in last Friday’s 
Literary Supplement says this with regard to the 
Eegent Street buildings ; “ They might be made 
less heavy by abolishing the square blocks that arc 
to interrupt the columns and by greater simplicity 
of detail generally. Let the architect beware of a 
recent shocking example — the new Palace of 
Justice in Eome. It has cost millions, and its 
decoration, because it is heavy and over-elaborate, 
is universally condemned. The stateliness of the 
new Quadrant would be improved, not diminished, 
if the distinguished architect would retrench a few' 
of his details and simplify some of the lines.” As 
one of the architects planning that hotel, but not 


responsible for the architecture, though I am in 
entire agreement with its architectural beauties, I 
think it will make a magnificent addition to the 
architecture of England. It is lamentable to my 
mind that the Art Critic of such an influential 
paper as The Times should not have taken the 
trouble to inquire a little into details of matters 
upon w'hich he is writing his opinions. If he did 
so, he would find that, contrary to there being over- 
elaboration, the design is one of the simplest in 
its lines and details that it is possible to conceive. 
There is certainly no excessive decoration or over- 
elaboration. The only particle of carving is round 
the circular windows on the third floor, ami 
the whole of the building, with which I am very 
familiar, is simple and devoid of elaboration. With 
regard to the public education on this very matter 
people are speaking of shops being recessed, of piers 
that will interfere with the shop fronts, and of 
widths and heights, in entire ignorance of the actual 
dimensions which they could obtain at any moment 
if they took the trouble to consult those w'ho are 
erecting the edifice. It is regrettable to find 
such criticism from persons who will not take the 
trouble to ascertain the facts. With regard to the 
opening of the Mall, a suggestion made at the 
Institute some thirty years ago, and which was 
now being carried out by Sir Aston Webb, I am 
quite sure we may trust him to do all that is 
beautiful in connection with the work. But here 
is an instance of the want of public spirit. No 
entrance to the Mall from Charing Cross would, to 
my mind, be perfect unless Drummond's Bank is 
removed. If Drummond’s Bank be retained it will 
prevent the widening of Whitehall, and it will 
entirely spoil one of the finest things done in the 
early part of this century. I will not detain the 
Meeting longer. I could have said a great deal 
about the plans before us. I can only congratulate 
IMr. Waterhouse for producing these plans, but 
I am afraid they will be like mine of twenty years 
ago — they will have no practical result. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Waterhouse’s name will be handed down 
to posterity as one who did his best for the 
beautification of London in the early part of the 
twentieth century. 

Sir Aston Wimii, E.A. [F.. : I should not like 
the occasion to pass without adding my small 
congratulations and to express the pleasure I have, 
and that I am sure we all have, that one tvho hears 
so honoured a name in this Institute should have 
revived the interest which his father took, and have 
given and read us so excellent a Paper. It is one 
of the most imprrtuut subjects we have ever had 
before the Institute. We architects have spent a 
good deal of time on arts and crafts and chairs 
and tables and things of that sort, and while w'e 
have been fiddling, as I might say, with these things, 
the greater interests of architecture have been a 
little apt to slip out of our fingers, and to-day we 
find our municipal authorities having borough 
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engineers or surveyors of their own, while 
architecture is but little considered. Mr. Water- 
house’s Paper and the scheme he proposed show 
how essential it is when lines of streets are laid out 
that they should be laid out, certainly by engineers 
and surveyors, but cert linly also in conjunction 
with architects. The very direction of the streets 
themselves is influenced by architecture, and 
properly influenced by the architectural effects 
which occur. However, to-night we are not con- 
cei ned to examine whether the.sG two main streets 
are the right lines. That is far too great a subject 
for me to enter into. iMr. Waterhouse has also pro- 
tected hiiii'.elf in the same way, I think, by saying 
that he accepted the proposals of the Commission 
a-- being the two best lines, and tlien he has tried 
to put them into architectural form. This he 
seems to me to have succeeded in doitig, and he 
naturally in one part has used .-Vblwych, and made 
that form part of his north and south route, whereas 
by an extraordinary oveiNight the engineer’s plan 
did not liring in .\ld\vych at all. There is one 
thing 1 .-'hould like to say as a .sort of principle 
with reference ti straight streets. Sir Melvill 
Ileachcroft has given a most amusing account of 
the making of Kingsway. ilr. Frederick Harrison, 
he said, picked up a ruler and ruled two straight 
lines to show the route, and that c\as the be- 
ginning and tlie end of Ixingsway. That, no 
doubt, was (piite right so far as it went. A 

great street like that, 100 feet wide, onglit to 
lie straiglit. i!ut it cannot end there. When you 
liave got your straight street, the next matter of 
impurtance is the way ilietwo eiiils are terminated, 
llefei'iuice lias constantly lieeti made to Harley 
Street and Wiiupole Street, liotii of them straight 
and wide streets : yet tliey lack dignity. No one 
would e\er consider them of great arcliitectural 
merit. One reason, to uiv mind, is that neither of 
tlio-'e street' lias a termination ; they both run into 
tile Maryleljone Hoad at the other end in a most 
mean and poor way, and they liave therefore 
iiotliiiig wliich can add dignity to them. If you 
t ike the Opera House away from the Avenue do 
l'()piira in Paris, you would have a comparatively 
unimportant street. It would he merely a straight 
road, emphasising nothing, by nothing emphasised, 
if you take from the Champs-Elysees the Arc 
de T'riumphe, it would still he the Champs- 
Elvsees, but it would lie merely an avenue 
withovtt any interest in comparison. One con- 
stantly sees in a park a noble avenue with, say, a 
tine old (le irgian house at the end of it : hut go 
to a park where the house has l^ieen removed and 
you will find the avenue has lost its charm. 
Therefore 1 think the great thing in laying out a 
street is to consider what is to be the termination 
at the ends. Mr. Woodward very kindly referred 
to the Mall, and he urged that Hrumm ond’s Hank 
sliould lie removed. Well, I tliink if you stand at 
the Mall now and look down towards the palace. 


tvhatever you think of the palace, you will see at 
any rate that there is a certain dignity with a wide 
road finishing with a great building. But if you 
turn round and look the other way, though there 
is the same road, and trees, and so on, the fact of 
there being no imposing buildings at the other 
end takes all the dignity out of the wide road. 
If you pull down Drummond’s Bank you will 
give holder advertisement pierhaps to the Grand 
Hotel and to the other conglomeration of build- 
ings there, but in my view you will not give 
the dignity that a wide thoroughfare of this sort 
requires, and therefore it is that we are now in 
course of erecting a building which will span 
right across the thoroughfare, and which will, I 
hope, apart from its architecture, give it a noble 
termination. That vvill give the distinction which 
the road at that end so greatly needs. If you 
throw it ojjen you cannot give dignity to that 
end, because the line of the Strand is different 
from the line of the Mall. At least, that is how it 
appears to me, and I am not opinionated, I hope. 
Professor Pite remarked that we shall not be ready 
to build on these streets for another half-genera- 
tion ; but I think we are pretty safe, because in all 
probability the streets will not be ready to he 
built upon till then. Still, it is very pleasant to 
learn from him that by that time we shall be ready. 
The Professor knows, because he has the young 
under his tuition; he knows what is going on, 
and therefore speaks with authority ! I must just 
thank the Professor for his kind proposal to fill 
the South Kensington Museum with old second- 
hand reredoses ; but I do not quite fall in with that 
suggestion, and hope it will not be carried out. As 
regards another of Professor Pite’s ideas, that per- 
haps the authority for the improvement of London 
should be the authority at Spring Gardens, I am 
not at all sure that something of that sort, with 
some outside supervision which would keep them 
in check and make them responsible to somebody, 
would not he a very good thing. The great 
London authority is a very great power indeed. 
If you wish to get good work out of people, you 
must give them your confidence ; and I certainly 
think so long as we do not give the London 
County Council our confidence they will not pro- 
duce altogether what we want. Hut the great and 
growing thing that we most of all want is that 
there should be some authority, whether it is an 
imperial authority or whether it is a municipal 
authority— there sliould be some recognised 
authority which should be responsible for the pro- 
posals as to new streets, and which should have the 
devising of these schemes. It I may, I should 
like to read to you a paragraph which I cut out 
of a paper two or three days ago, from a 
speech by the Bishop of Birmingham, an outsider 
in tliese matters, but who seems to me to put the 
matter far better than I am able to. He says : 

Again, we walk through miles and miles of 
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streets in our big cities without open spaces, with 
nothing except what Dickens called ‘ an uninter- 
rupted view over the way ’ ; and think of what 
that means never to realise or breathe anything of 
the largeness which comes in open spaces. Then 
you see lands not built over, not in cultivation ; 
and you ask, Why ? ‘ Oh, because they are not 

ripe for development.’ But we say they are ripe 
for development to-day. They have been ripe for 
development these years past for the food of the 
community. We want the whole mass of our 
cities to be organised, planned, laid out. Instead 
of that, the cities grow at the will of the jerry- 
builder or the property owner, orderless, shapeless, 
and without method, because there is no one to 
plan and forecast, and give a city* space and 
dignity, and room and order — something that can 
make it worthy to be called a city.” Those are 
the lines on which, I think, we ought to go. 

Mr. H. D. Seakles-Wood [F.] said he would 
not trespass on the time of the Meeting at that 
late hour, but asked leave to move the following 
resolution : “ That the Council present to the 
Government a memorial urging that, as the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic reports it to be 
necessary to open up new thoroughfares and com- 
munications, it is most desirable, in order to pre- 
serve the architecture of Loudon, that the profes- 
sion of architecture should either be represented 
on the Board or that a professional adviser or 
advisers should be employed by the Board that 
will be formed to deal with the laying-out of the 
new thoroughfares.” 

Mr. John Sl.vter [F.], in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that one thing had been rather lost sight 
of which he thought should not be ignored in any 
discus.sion on London traffic. What was the reason 
of the congestion which now rendered nece.s.sary the 
creation of these huge streets '? It was because 
our forefathers had no providence and no foresight 
with regard to the open sjmees of their time. .And 
the open spaces of to-day would be, unless we have 
some control over them, the congested districts of 
one hundred years hence. Our authorities must 
look to it that they keep piowers tor securing for 
the public in the future open spaces in the dis- 
tricts which are now being built over in such an 
abominable manner. 

Mr. AVaterhouse when called upon by the 
Chairman to reply stated that the hour being very 
late he would confine himself to briefly exjn’essing 
his thanks to the various speakers who had alluded 
to his Paper in such kindly terms. With the 
permission of the Chairman he would commit to 
manuscript for publication [see p. 4‘27J the remarks 
which but for the prolongation of the business he 
had intended to utter in answer to certain criti- 
cisms. One thing only he would wish to say at 
once. Pri)fe.ssor Pite had warned the Institute 
against attempting to bring into being a Franken- 
stein’s monster — an unnatural and almost im- 


possible Board of Architectural Control. He (Mr. 
Waterhouse) wished to point out that the danger 
lay in action outside the Institute altogether. 
The natural and logical outcome of the Report of 
the Royal Commission would be the formation of 
a Traffic Board, which among its other functions 
would, according to the intentions of the Report, 
have those of the creators and custodians of some 
scheme of street improvement whether identical 
with that of the Commissioners or not. The forma- 
tion of such a Board was so far within the range 
of practical politic.s that a Bill (Sir J. Diekson- 
Poynder’s London Traffic Board Bill) wasactuallyin 
print and before the House of Commons. It was the 
duty of those interested in the architectural aspects 
of the case to see that such a Board if formed 
either had some architectural ingredient, or, better 
still, employed some such architectural advice as 
he in his Paper had recommended. 

The Chairuax ; The more we hear of this 
enormous work which has been proposed by the 
Advisory Board and the Commissioners, the more 
I think we feel ourselves indebted to Mr. AVater- 
house for having entered upon such a tremendous 
subject. I entirely concur in many of the views 
Mr. AVaterhouse has expressed, and I consider 
many of his recommendations in regard to the 
traffic e.xeeedingly good, particularly that with 
reference to the utilisation of Kingsway. I 
think that to form another Kingsway on the 
eastern side of the present one when that has been 
created at such enormous expense would be sheer 
waste and extravagance. I also concur in his 
recommendation for an increase in the bridge 
communication between the north and south to 
the front of the Law Courts. I am perfectly 
satisfied that the blocks which occur both in the 
Strand and at AVestminster in Parliament Street — 
and I think the Strand is about the very worst 
place for a block in London — arc due solely to the 
want of further bridge accommodation. There is 
no bridge accommodation for vehicles between 
AA'estminster Bridge and AA’aterloo Bridge, and as 
a conseipience we find hundreds of vehicles travel- 
ling across AA’aterloo Bridge and across AA’est- 
minster Bridge which desire to get to Charing 
Cross. They cross AAAiterloo Bridge and imme- 
diately block the whole of the Strand traffic trying 
to get to Charing Cross. My impression is that 
if a bridge could be erected across the Thames 
from somewhere in the line of St. Alartin’s 
Church or King AAulliam Street to AA’aterloo Station, 
it would be of enormous service, and w’ould 
stop all the confusion of traffic at the ends of 
the present bridges, I am sure of that, because 
if you come in a cab or an omnibus from AAMter- 
loo, you come across AA’estminster Bridge and 
turn up Parliament Street to get to where? — 
Charing Cro.ss. Precisely the same operation is 
going on all day long across AAhrterloo Bridge. 

I think a very great deal might be done if the 
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police bad greater jwwers, or if they adopted the 
powers they leally have ; hut they seem indisj)osed 
to adopt what will cause them to be at variance 
with certain sections of the public ; in fact, the 
Commissioner of Police for the metropolis actually 
said so. Now, the police, if they had the complete 
regulation of the traffic, could surely direct all the 
’buses to go up one or another route, so as to avoid 
a block at a certain x^oint. But what do we find 
in the case of Hyde Park Corner ? Now, the setting 
back of the Arch at Hyde Park Corner to where it 
is now was done with the sole idea that it would 
get rid of the block oxifiosite the entrance to Hyde 
Park. What hap^iened ? Immediately that place 
was opened, we expected omnibuses would go right 
round the front of the Arch away from Piccadilly 
to Grosvenor Place. No such thing. They have 
continued to go straight along Piccadilly up to St. 
(ieurge's Hospital, becau-se it suits them better to 
take their fares that way and to go down Gros- 
venor Place. That is what causes the block at Hyde 
Park Corner. But if the police would order the 
traffic to take a fresh direction, the block would be 
got rid of. Therefore, if the police had greater 
powers, and would act up to them, many of these 
troubles in the traffic would disapi)ear. I think 
the creation of a Traffic Pioard is a most excellent 
suggestion. If properly worked, it might be made 
of the very greatest service. With regard to the 
enormous scheme which the Commissioners had 
issued for the railways round London, extending 
away to thirty miles, that is not the difficulty just 
now. It ought to be seen to in the future cer- 
tainly, but at the present time there is jiractically 
no difficulty in getting to London. The difficulty 
commences after you get there ; you cannot get to 
your destination if you have to traver.se the bu.sy 
centres. Sir Joseph Himsdale in his separate 
Ileport state.s that the cost of the jrroposed main 
a\emies would be out of all x)roi)ortion to the relief 
given by them. I am strongly of that opinion 
myself. I do not think they will ever he of the 
-■ervice they are exjiected to be. Sir George 
Bartley, also in a separate llcxiort attached to the 
Pieport of the Commissioner.s, says, with regard to 
the difiiculties in the traffic being in the centre 
Xiarts of the metroxiolis, that all the difficulties are 
at such -points as I have just named — that is to 
say, at W aterloo Bridge, Wellington Street, and 
Parliament Street, iVc. It is evident that those 
bridges which have sufficed for the traffic are not 
now sufticient, as the population on the south side 
has increased perhaps by a million. The traffic 
can only cross w ith difficulty the bridges originally 
designed for it ; there is not room enough, and 
when across it is in such volumes that-it stops the 
whole of the traffic at right angles. I feel very 
confident that additional liridge accommodation is 
reijuired, and I think Mr. M aterhouse’s suggestion 


that there should be an approach to the front of 
the Latv Courts is an extremely good one. I think 
if a bridge could be got off the high ground on the 
level of the street on the north side, from some- 
where near St. Martin’s Church to "Waterloo, it 
would so distribute the traffic that there would be 
no further difficulty. 

The Chaiejian, finally, put Mr. Searles-Wood’s 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. V. L.axchestee [F.], writing since the 
meeting, says : — 

A reference has been made to the desirability of 
laying out new streets so that they may connect 
up, in a dignified manner, our great public build- 
ings. While this is highly necessary from an 
architecturai point of view, it is obvious that the 
buildings most needing amp)le traffic facilities are 
the large railway termini, and their requirements 
must be taken into account. 

Mr. Paul ^yaterhouse’s road and bridge con- 
necting the Law Courts and Bethlehem Hospiital 
seems an admirable scheme, and I would suggest 
that it offers still further advantages if “ double- 
decked,” so as to carry a tramway from Aldwych 
to the "W'aterloo Eoad, while the carriage road 
above would be continued at the bridge-level over 
the South-Eastern Railway before dropping down 
to St. George’s Eoad, thus giving a good high- 
level approach to Waterloo Station, an approach 
badly needed by this important terminus. 

The remos'al of Christ’s Hospital offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for the commencement, at a 
relatively small cost, of a straight road leading 
from the east end of Holborn Viaduct, north of the 
Central Telegraph Offices, to the junction of Moor- 
gate Street and London "^Vall, such a road being 
badly needed for the relief of Newgate Street and 
C'heapside. 

1 am glad to see that Mr. WWterhouse adopts 
the over-and -under arrangement for iinp)ortant 
crossings. It seems remarkable that the method 
has not been more used, considering that hints on 
this point may be found in some of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s sketche.s. 

A straight street is of little value for architec- 
tural effect if its gradients are much broken up, 
and both the general scale and climate of London 
suggest about half a mile as the maximum length of 
a straight street leading tq) to a terminal building. 

I fear it is too much to hope that munici- 
palities will obtain powers to lay out land prior to 
its occupation by buildings, though this has been 
done abroad with excellent results. 

In view of the inq^ortance of this subject, might 
it not be possible, on a future occasion, to make 
the remodelling of London (from an architectural 
point of view) the subject of one of the R.I.B.A. 
comj)etitions ? 
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Supplemental Note by Me. Wateehouse. 


I should be lacking in respect to the various 
speakers who took the trouble to otter criticisms 
or remarks upon my Paper if I did not ask for 
the publication, with the report on the debate, 
of a few observations which, but for the lateness 
of the hour, I had intended to include in my 
reply. Sir Melvill Beachcroft pointed out that 
Sir J. Dickson-Poynder’s Bill was not very likely 
to become law, but both he and Sir George Bartley 
were, I think, agreed, in spite of the opinion of 
Mr. John Burns, that an independent authority 
other than the London County Council ought to 
be, and perhaps some day would be, the supreme 
directing agency in a scheme of comprehensive 
street formation. That in spite of all obstacles, 
monetary, proprietary, or physical, some course 
of action — some attempt at the solution of the 
problem— must sooner or later be taken in hand 
seems incontestable ; and if this be so, then ob- 
viously the sooner a definite scheme is matured 
and adopted the less risk will there be of haphazard 
and fragmentary “ improvements,” and conse- 
quently the less outlay in ultimate expense. By 
Mr. Statham I am understood (and rightly) to be 
in favour of individualism in street architecture ; 
by Sir Aston Webb I am, I think, gently accused 
of thinking hghtly of straightness. I should like 
to meet these friendly criticisms, not by with- 
drawing my arguments in favour of obliquity and 
idiosyncrasy (I use this word in its literal and 
inoffensive sense), but by pointing out that I 
distinctly wish them kept to their proper places 
and their proper degree. There are points in 
the line of route I suggest which absolutely 
demand balance, homogeneity, rectitude, and for 
that matter severity, severity being a quality which 
in stately city architecture is essential even where 
individualism is allowed ; but I still hold that there 
would be whole tracts of street frontage where 
contrast of design and moderate undulation of 
direction would no more damage the London 
avenues than the latter damages the Grand Canal 
or the former the Via Balbi at Genoa. Sir Aston 
Webb will, I think, let me point out that his 
forcible plea for at least a certain amount of 
straightness and for the arrangement of interesting 
vistas is one which I much more reverence than 
ignore. My concentration of streets on the view 
of All Souls’ spire and my attempt to aim an 
unbending road at the entrance of the Liw Courts 
and at the dome of Bethlehem Hospital are efforts 
on my part to do homage to the principles for 
which he pleads. 

Professor Pite, whose judgment I always respect, 
is, I think, a little hard on the Commissioners in 
his suggestion that the west-to-east avenue leaves 


the Bayswater Road at too unfrequented a spot 
and shirks the bustle of the City. In truth, this 
is its function, not its fault. If it were to quit 
the Bayswater Road at the Marble Arch, and if it 
were to attempt to attach itself to the hurly-burly 
of Cheapside, it would stultify its hypothetical 
existence. Its object is to take, for example, the 
man of Notting Hill to Aldgate without bringing 
him into conflict with the passenger who wants to 
go from Gray’s Inn to the Mansion House. 
Again, Mr. Pite touched upon a problem which, 
fascinating as it is in itself, has really nothing to 
do with our present business. The question 
what should we make of London if we were 
starting fair, with nothing but the hills and the 
river to consider, has no germane connection with 
our present crux, which is, “ What can we do for 
dear old London as we find it, marked here and 
there with certain inviolable centres of activity, 
scored across by streets whose characteristics are 
almost inalienable, plotted wth parks and markets, 
palaces and qiiarticrs, that no effort of the map- 
maker can annul, and set about with shrines of 
interest historic, religious, and architectural which 
sacrilege only would venture to disturb ? ” 

I thank Mr. Searles-Wood for realising, as his 
motion proves, that the subject is one which 
demands more than academic discussion. The 
outcome of the Commissioners’ Report may be 
remote, it may be near. The importance of 
the issues rai.sed demands that, whenever that 
outcome occurs, .\rchitecture, if she be not invited, 
should have the courage to invite herself to co- 
operation. No false modesty on the part of the 
representatives of our art should prevent us from 
insisting that an enterprise which bids fair to have 
a far- reaching effect on London architecture should 
at least have some touch of architectural guidance 
at its inception. 

One final word on a practical subject. We have 
all had our joke at the Commissioners’ expense on 
the subject of tramways. For my own part I 
certainly do not pin my faith to tramcars as the 
great locomotive agency of the future, but I do 
admit tliat some of them will probably continue to 
exist, and that consequently it will be the duty of 
those who are in charge of the traffic problem to do 
wl]at can be done to minimise their defects. The 
Commissioners are quite right in realising that 
trains are at their worst at their termini. Not 
only do pissengers in waiting and passengers dis- 
charged cause a congestion on the roadways and 
pavements, but the shunting and the reversing 
(whether horses or electric power be employed) 
cause confusion, and even danger, among traffic. 
There are two ways of reducing these incon- 
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veniences. One is to ubolisb the terminus by 
continuiiiir the tnuiiways to a furthtu' point. Itut 
such a continuation would, in the case of certain 
termini, simply mean running through the City, a 
course which certainly cannot be said to make for 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
The other way is to make a loop end, Lc. to so 
divert the course of the tram-roads at the tw'minus 
that, instead of reversing and retracing their route, 
they return by a loop line to rejoin the homeward 
rorrte at a point either adjacerrt or some htrndreds 
of yards away. A plan which ilr. Mansford has 


kindly prepared for me, and w'hich is here repro- 
duced, shows how' the tram-lines which converge 
from the north on to the terminus in Finsbury 
Pavement might be diverted east and west on to 
loop circuits in Finsbury Scjuare. The gardens of 
the square — bisected by my proposed east-and-west 
avenue — might contain suitable waiting pavilions 
to shelter those waiting for the cars in wet 
weather j and the whole arrangement would, I 
think, be one calculated to reduce to order, perhaps 
even to dignity, the usually rather squalid circum- 
stances of a tramway terminus. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 

At the Inaugural Meeting of the Congress, to be 
held at the Guildhall on the afternoon of ]\Ionday, 
16th July, H.E.H. the Princess Louise will be 
present, and the chair will be taken by his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, K.G.' 

The Executive Committee desire to remind 
members of the Institute that the privilege of 
attending any function, visit, or meeting of the 
Congress is absolutely restricted to members of 
the Congress of the three classes — donors, sub- 
scribing members, and lady members. The only 
exception made is in the ease of the Institute 
Evening Garden Party at the Koyal Botanic So- 
ciety’s Gardens on Thursday, 19th July, when 
members of the Institute can obtain extra tickets 
at the rate of 5s. each. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The results of the elections, with the numbers 
polled, as reported by the Scrutineers, will be 
found set out in the Minutes of the Business 
Meeting last Monday [p. 434], when the Council 
and Standing Committees were declared duly 
elected as follows : — 

The Covncil. 

President.- Thomas Edwcird Collcutt. 

Vice-Presidents. — James Sivewright Gibson ; Edwin 
Thomas Hall ; Henry Thomas Hare ; Leonard Stokes. 

Hon. Secretary. — Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

Members of Co! 0 !cii.— Reginald Blomtield, A.E.A., 
M.A.Oxon., F.S.A. ; John James Burnet. A.E.S.A. (Glas- 
gow) ; William Douglas Carde, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. ; 
Alfred illiam Stephens Cross. M.A.Cantab. ; Edward 
Guy Dawber ; William Floekh.irt ; Erne.st George (Past 
Vice-President) ; John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering) ; 
Edward Augustus Gruning (Past Vice-President) ; Edwin 
Landseer Lutyens ; Charles Edward Mallows ; Edward 
William Mountford ; Ernest Newton ; William Alfred 
Pite ; Andrew Noble Prentice ; George Halford Fellowes 
Prynne ; John Slater. B.A.Lond. (Past Vice-President) ; 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. 


Associate Members of Council. — Henry Arthur Crouch ; 
William Adam Forsyth ; Sidney Kyffin Greeirslade ; Henry 
Vaughan Lanehester. 

liepresentatives of Allied Societies. — Henry Dare Bryan 
(Bristol Society of Architect.s) ; Harry Sutton Chorley, 
M.A.Oxon. (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society) ; 
Edmund Kirby (Liverpool Architectural Society) ; William 
Mansfield Mitchell, E.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland) ; James Milne Monro (Glasgow Institute 
of Architects) ; Harbottle Reed (Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society) ; Harold Ogle Tarbolton (Edinburgh 
Architectural Association) ; Howard Henry Thomson 
(Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects) ; John 
Henry Woodhouse (Manchester Society of Architects). 

Bepresentntire of the Architectural Association (Lon- 
don). — Robert Shekleton Balfour. 

Standing Cojijiiitees, 

Art. — Fellows : Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., M.A.Oxon., 

F. S.A. ; William Douglas Carde, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. ; 
Edward Guy Dawber; Ernest George; James Sivewright 
Gibson ; Henry Thomas Hare ; Professor William Richard 
Lethaby ; Ernest Newton ; Edward Schroder Prior, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. ; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. — 
Associates: John Anderson; Robert Shekleton Balfour; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton; William Adam Forsyth ; Sidney 
Kyffin Greenslade ; Henry Vaughan Lanehester. 

Literature.— Felloics : Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
M.A.Oxon., F.S.A. ; Allred William Stephens Cross, 
M.A.Cantab. ; Professor William Richard Lethaby ; Ed- 
ward Schroder Prior, M.A.Cantab., F.S..A. ; Halsey Ralph 
Ricardo; Professor Frederick Moore Simpson; Professor 
Ravenscroft Elsey Smith ; Richard Phene Spiers, F.S.A. ; 
Hugh Stannus, A.R.C.A. ; Paul Waterhouse. M..\.Oxon. — 
Associates: William Adam Forsyth; PTank Lishman ; 
William Henry Ward, M..\. Cantab. ; Percy Leslie Water- 
house, M.A.Cantab. ; Arthur Maryon Watson. B.A.Lond. ; 
Percy Scott Worthington. M.A.Oxon. 

Practice. — Fellencs: William Henry Atkin Berry; Charles 
Henry Brodie ; Max Clarke ; George Hubbard, P'.S.A. ; 
Joseph Douglass Mathews ; John Murray ; Sydney Perks ; 
Alfred Saxon Snell ; Thomas Henry Watson ; William 
Henry White. — Associates : Edward Greenop ; Edwin 
Richard Hewitt ; Herbert Hardwicke Langston ; Thomas 
Edward Pryce ; Augustus William Tanner ; Robert Stark 
Wilkinson. 

Science.— Fellows: Thomas William Aldwinekle ; Max 
Clarke ; Bernard .John Dicksee ; Matt Garbutt ; Francis 
Hooper ; Charles Stanley Peach ; Sydney Perks ; Herbert 
Duncan Searles-Wood ; Alfred Saxon Snell ; Lewis Solo- 
mon. — Associates : Robert John Angel ; Henry William 
Burrows, F.G.S. ; Edwin Richard Hewitt ; George Pear- 
son ; Augustus William Tanner : Ernest .Vlexander Young. 

The Hon, Auditors are Messrs. Sydney Perks [F.] and 
William Arthur Webb [»4.]. 

The Scrutineers of the elections were Messrs. 
W. Bevan, T. E. Cooper, H. O. Cresswell, E. Clark 
Edwards. T. P. Fi,£fgis, A. L. Guy, .John Hudson, 
Arthur Keen, E. Falconer Macdonald, G. Ernest 
Nield, W. Henry \Yhite, Felloics ; J. Herbert 
Belfraife, W. H. Burt, Charles Burton, M. Starmer 
Hack, F. Hiorns, A. E. Hughes, Thomas A. Pole, 

G. O. Scorer, J. McLaren Boss, Herbert Shepherd, 
Associates. For the Members of Council 868 
papers were returned, 20 of which the Scrutineers 
had to reject for informality ; for the Associate 
Memhers of Council 832 were returned, and 22 
had to be rejected ; for the Standing Committees 
810 papers were returned. The counting took 
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place on Fri flay the fsth inst., and lasted from 10.30 
in the niorninf; till 7.30 in the evening. On the 
motion of Sir .John Taylor at the General Meeting 
last Monday a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers 
was passed hy acclamation. 


Proposed Class of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

At the General Meeting of ^Ionday,the 11th inst., 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton M.I, in accordance with 
notice duly given and printed on the agenda, 
moved the following resolution — viz. “ That the 
Council bo instructed to con.sider the practicability 
of including all architects ju’actising in the United 
Kingdom within the .scope of the Institute.” Mr. 
Middleton said that when he gave notice of the 

motion he had been asked what he meant by his 

proposal, and he had replied that it was a single 
move in a big game — a gambit move, as it were, 
in the game of registration — a move in which he 
risked comparatively little, and which might have 
fai'-reaching effects. Before playing his move he 
would like, he said, to review the position of 
the matter as it stood at the present moment. 
.\mong the ordinary members of the Institute 
a certain modun vivemli or agreement seemed to 
have been come to. Those in favour of registra- 
tion and those opposed to it had agreed, as the 

result of the inquiry which had been held, that 
the present condition of affairs was not satisfactory ; 
that something must lie done to alter it ; that that 
something must be of a drastic nature, necessitating 
a change in the Institute Charter in all prob- 
ability, and an appeal to Parliament for an .\ct of 
some sort to give the Institute, or some other body, 
the necessary p,)wers to deal with the existing 
state of affairs, and to produce something better out 
of it. Besides the Institute there was another body 
which was interested, and which had promoted 
a Bill in Parliament for several Sessions. He 
perhaps alone of all present was able to know what 
nas going on in the body to which he referred. He 
wished to say that he had not been put up by that 
body in the least degree. He was speaking entirely 
for himself ; but he could say, so far as that other 
hoily were concerned, that their determination was 
absolutely steady to proceed with the Bill until it 
passed ; and as matters stood at present it looked 
as if that time of passing the Bill was drawing 
nearer and nearer, that it must come within a very 
few years unless something better could be produced. 
He had loeen concerned with this matter for over 
twenty years, and until lately it had been his belief 
that there was nothing better than that Registra- 
tion Bill possible. He had now, however, come to 
the conclusion that something better was possiide, 
and that it could emanate only from the Institute. 
It was this something better that he was asking 
the Council to take into consideration; for it 
was, he thought, pos^ihle to do within the In- 


stitute what that Bill would force on the Institute 
from without. Everyone admitted that it was 
much better it should be done from the Institute 
than from anywhere else. That, at any rate, was 
his belief, and he saw' no other way than by includ- 
ing all architects, not actually wdthin the incorpora- 
tion, but within the scope of the Institute, and 
within its rules, so that they should be bound by 
the conditions of professional practice w’hich 
obtained there. That could be brought about, he 
believed, by the proposed Licentiate Class — not 
quite in the way originally proposed, but by com- 
pelling under the Act of Parliament all architects 
in practice who were not within the Institute 
to take out a licence to practise ; to be, in fact. 
Licentiates in Architecture, and pay a small fee for 
their licence. That Licentiate Class would be a 
terminable clas.s, disappearing altogether as time 
went on, so that there would be no further intro- 
ductions into that class ; but in the future permis- 
sion to practise should only be given to such as 
were members of the Institute — that is to say, all 
future aspirants to practise as architects in the 
United Kingdom should be compelled to pass the 
Institute examination either in its present or some 
modified form as might be found desirable. The 
proposal to form a Licentiate Class of this sort 
w'ould, he thought, meet with enormous outside 
opposition from the well-known practising men, 
particularly from responsible members of other 
Societies — the Society of Architects and the Allied 
Societies, for instance — unless they could be 
introduced as corporate members of the Institute. 
The difficulty in the way of doing this either 
as Fellow'S or .Associates arose under the present 
Charter and By-laws, but it probably could be 
brought about by an .Act of Parliament, particularly 
if it were possible to amalgamate the Fellows and 
Associates of the Institute into one class of 
Alembers. There was little reason now for the 
two classes. Now that all architects at the end 
of the present year would have to pass the ex- 
amination, he could see nothing but good in 
amalgamation ; it would do aw'ay with countless 
jealousies and difficulties which had hampered the 
Institute for many years. Personally, he could 
see very little difference between the tw'o classes. 
The .As.sociates had the same right of speech, 
and very nearly the same right of voting, as the 
Fellows. So far as he could see, the onlvprivilege 
the Fellows had was to pay an extra two guineas per 
annum ; but with the great number who would be 
introduced from outside they might very well 
wai\e that and have the whole of the membership 
sub'-cription fixed at tw'o guineas. There might 
be many other ways by which the scheme could 
be carried out. He had suggested one. He was 
only asking that the Council should take this into 
consideration. 

-Mr. A. W. 8 . Ckoss, M.A. [F. , said that Mr. Mid- 
dleton - resolution wa> of such a moderate nature 
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that, whether any practical good came from it or 
not, he saw no objection to its being passed. He 
had not gone into the details of the scheme, and 
could not tell how it would work ; but at any rate 
it was worth the Counoirs attention, and he had 
very much pleasure in formally seconding the 
motion. 

No further remarks being offered, the resolution 
was formally put from the Chair, and being voted 
upon by show of hands was declared carried. 

Limited Competitions for Public Buildings. 

At the same meeting the Chairman, Sir .John 
Tayloe, K.C.B., called upon Mr. K. Gajijiell [A.] 
to bring forward two motions of which due notice 
had been given, but not in time to be printed on 
the agenda issued with the last number of the 
Journal. 

Mr. Gammell’s motions were as follows : — 

“ That, in view of the fact that limited competi- 
tions are a great injustice to the young and 
unknown members of the profession struggling 
for recognition, and also not in the best interests 
of the xjromoters, this Institute declares that Com- 
petitions should not be limited, and that such 
steps should be taken as may be deemed advisable 
to discourage public bodies from instituting such 
Competitions.” 

“ That the Institute exert its influence in obtain- 
ing the abolition of the growing custom of 
penalising non-acceptors by retaining their 
deposit.” 

Mr. G.«iiiell, in his opening remarks, said 
that, in view of the discussion of Mr. Water- 
house’s Paper which was to be resumed that 
evening, the time at his disposal was necessarily 
short, and he asked the indulgence of the Meeting 
for the possible bluntness of his remarks, which 
if he had had sutilcicnt time he might have been 
able to make more diplomatic. His case was 
as follows. In December 1905 he received a 
letter from an Associate, written on his own 
behalf and on behalf of a number of other 
Associates of the Institute employed by public 
bodies in London, asking him to bring forward 
the first motion. The reason his correspondent 
gave for not bringing forward the matter himself 
was that it was more than his post was worth to 
do so. If that were the case, it would be admitted 
that such a state of things did not redound to the 
credit of the bodies employing such assistants. It 
might be urged that his correspondent was 
labouring under a misapprehension. In that case 
he would read a passage from a letter from Mr. 
P. W. Hawkins, which appeared in The BuilJer 
a short time ago with reference to the recent elec- 
tions for Fellowship. The passage ran ; “ Fewer 
still, it is to be feared, can afford here in London 
to be publicly identified with the whole-hearted 
action of the provinces, with its attendant risk of 


forfeiting the goodwill of their elders.” He 
knew nothing of Mr. Hawkins except that he was 
an Associate of the Institute, and he assumed, 
in view of his letter, that he was not employed by 
a public body. He (Mr. Gammell) had endeavoured 
to induce a member of greater weight than himself 
to bring forward this motion, but had failed ; hence 
it was that he found himself in the position of 
champion for what he termed, mistakenly or 
otherwise, the cause of youth and fair play. He 
was in ignorance as to the consensus of opinion 
one way or the other. If there were dissentients, 
he hoped he might win some, if not all, of them 
over to his side. Taking the competitions for the 
last five years, he had divided them into four 
classes, and he proposed to give one example from 
each. He wished it to be understood that in men- 
tioning these examples he was making no personal 
charge, but merely a general one. His first 
example was the National Memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria. For this competition national 
money for a national object was invited ; why then 
a limited competition ? The second example was 
a public building — King’s College Hospital exten- 
sion. For this purpose money had been invited 
in a variety of ways ; why, then, should the 
competition be limited to six selected architects ? 
The third example was of a semi-public and 
semi-private nature — the new College at Bangor, 
North ^Yales. There, again, he believed, six archi- 
tects had been chosen to compete. No doubt it 
was unreasonable to expect a building constructed 
by money privately subscribed, in part, if not in 
whole, to be thrown open to public competition. 
But it must, at any rate, be a matter for regret that 
no Welsh name, so far as he could gather, appeared 
amongst the architects suggested. The fourth 
example dealt with county work, and he had 
selected for mention the late competition for the 
Secondary Scliools at Luton. Had the whole of 
the architects invited to compete been Bedfordshire 
county men, probably little could have been said 
about it ; but men from other counties were invited. 
The questions that then arose wore : Why these 
particular architects ; and why, above all, a limited 
competition } The other facts he wished to advance 
as disabilities were, first, that it was not allowable 
for members of the Institute to advertise : secondly, 
non-professional competition of commercial firms ; 
thirdly, the tremendous odds a young man had to 
face in starting practice, odds which the winning 
of a competition often removes ; fourthly, the 
request to members to abstain from certain com- 
petitions distasteful to the Institute. These points 
narrowed down the competition horizon very much 
indeed, and it seemed to him incumbent upon 
every member of the Institute to vote for this 
motion. — Tlie speaker, in conclusion, moved his 
first resolution in the terms above set out. 

Mr. Wir. Woodward IF.] said he seconded the 
motion with great satisfaction. He particularly 
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remembered the limited competition for the Queen 
^'ictoria Memorial, and he was quite certain that 
the arrangements for that competition did not 
redound to the credit of the Institute. One diffi- 
culty he apprehended would be this ; if a limited 
number of architects were invited to compete they 
would have to refuse, or they W'ould be doing 
something which was not in accordance with the 
general rules of the Institute — assuming, of course, 
that they were agreed upon the matter, and that 
the Institute would take steps to discourage these 
limited competitions. 

Mr. C. E. Hutchixsox [4.], in supporting the 
motion, said he thought that public bodies and 
even international liodies had to some extent 
shown the way out of the difficulty. Quite recently, 
in the Hague competition, w'hich was open to 
everyone, a certain number of architects from 
other countries had been invited to compete. That 
was, he supposed, with the object of getting the 
better known practitioners to compete. He thought 
every member of the Institute agreed with the 
principle involved, and would support it; he thought 
that the policy adopted in several recent competi- 
tions — viz. to give everybody a chance, and at the 
same time to invite better known practitioners to 
compete in addition — was the policy which would 
meet the difficulties that had so long existed. 

Mr. A. M. S. Cross ^F.], in supiporting the 
2 )roposition, said it was only fair to the younger 
men that they should have a chance of showing 
what they could do. 

Mr. E. W. Hl'usox .1.] said the question of 
the competition for the County Hall had been 
referred to in connection with the Annual Report, 
and a (question had been asked as ti the coniiietitors 
invited. An explanation was given to the effect 
that eminent men would not send in unless they 
were invited, but it was not stated whether that 
invitation conveyed an understanding that they 
would receive payment for their designs to com- 
liensate for the expense of the work. 

Mr. frAJiMELL said he understood on very 
good authority that the competition for the County 
Hall would be an open and also an invited one. 
Certain architects would be asked to compete, 
because it was recognised that it was desirable 
they should come in, and it was thought that that 
would be the best way of inducing them to do so. 

Mr. Ct. H. Eellowes Pkyxxe \F. , while ex- 
qu'essing himself in favour of the resolution, 
said he thought it would be going a little too 
far to say that " the Institute ” declared that 
these competitions should not be limited — they 
ought to say “ the Meeting ” declared, Ac. 

Mr. W. H. Haynes At.] said that the motion 
seemed to him of a retrograde natiure. Printed 
information had been sent to members for many 
years stating that a Committee wa.s in exiatence 
whose aim was to limit the expense of competi- 
tions. The exjiense of forwarding finished plans 


was more than most young men expected and 
some had suffered such mortification at their 
failure, after incurring so much trouble and 
expense, that they had had to leave the country, 
and in two cases failure had resulted in suicide. 
It certainly seemed to him advisable to Limit the 
number engaged upon competitions. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [i^.J said he had great 
sympathy with the proposal. He could not but 
feel, however, that it required very great con- 
sideration before the Institute adopted it, because 
in the first place it was not limited to competi- 
tions in connection with the expenditure of public 
money. Did Mr. Gammell mean that if people 
subscribed money to build a church, and they 
chose to ask half a dozen men to send in designs, 
those men were to refuse and to say that the 
competition must be thrown open to the whole 
profession? If that were his meaning, it would not 
be possible, and it would certainly not be possible 
tor the Institute to write in such a case to the 
promoters and say that none of their members 
could compete ; that although they had invited six 
members of the Institute they must not compete, 
but the competition must be thrown open to the 
whole profession. In such a case the game, he 
thought, would not be worth the candle. A. church 
might be a very reasonable work for a few men to 
compete for, but if 150 men were to compete no 
architect in ordinary busy practice would dream of 
going in for it. It might be, again, that the pro- 
moters desired particulai’ men to compete. He 
was in favour of giving to young men every 
chance ; but they must not tie the hands of the 
Institute in such a way as to prevent promoters 
choosing architects to compete. He felt that the 
proposal wa.s far too drastic to go forth with the 
authority of a General Meeting. To show that the 
Council were quite in sympathy with the spirit of 
this motion, when they were asked to advise 
the London County Council with regard to the 
competition for the new County Hall, the Council 
unanimously voted for an open competition. That 
was done to give every young man a chance. They 
also suggested that a few others should be invited. 
Known men who were very busy sometimes did 
not see their way to go in for competitions, and he 
was sure the jiublic would not say this proposal 
was in their interest if as a result the busy men 
refrained from taking part in comjietitions. By all 
means let everyone have a chance of entering these 
conqietitions — the more open they were, the better. 
It was not, however, always practicable, and he 
thought there should be grave pause before such a 
resolution was passed. He should like to suggest, 
as an^ amendment, that the matter be referred to 
the Cjuncil with a view to their reporting to a 
subsequent General Meeting as to the jiracticability 
of carrying out the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
propo.sal which had been submitted. 

Mr. . Hf.xuv M HITE F._ said he would second 
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the amendment, in order that the matter might be 
referred to the Council for further consideration. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A. said he had had 
something to do with competitions from time to 
time, both open and limited, and he should like to 
see young men have all the opportunities they 
wanted. They ought not, however, to have too 
many opportunities for competition, for he did not 
think they would make a living by competitions. 
But an occasional little venture he saw no harm in 
at all. He thought Mr. Hall’s proposal the only 
reasonable one : the Council should be asked to 
undertake without delay the consideration of the 
question. He did not think, however, that it 
would be wise for the Meeting to lay down a broad 
principle without having the advantage of the 
consideration of the Council as to how it might be 
carried out. 

Mr. Gamjiell pointed out that his motion had 
to do only with public buildings erected with 
public moneys. It was not a question of buildings 
erected partly by public funds and partly by 
private funds. 

Mr. H. V. L.vnchestek [jF.] said he thoroughly 
sympathised with the proposer of the motion. 
The limitation placed upon the resolution seemed 
a very moderate one. There was a strong feeling 
among public bodies that they were impeded by 
such restrictions ; it had been implanted in them 
by the theory of public competition in trade 
matters, such as tenders for builder’s work, Ac. 
For the sake of the profession and with a view 
to getting good results they should take advantage 
of that feeling by urging that competitions should 
be open, whether the funds for the work were 
to be provided by public money or not. He 
certainly agreed with the principle of the motion 
and should vote in support of it. 

The Chaik.u.vn expressed his concurrence with 
the remark that had been made, that that Meeting 
had not the right to decide a question wdthout its 
having first been brought to the notice of the 
Council. He thought the resolution should be 
worded so as to go to the Council as a recom- 
mendation to take into consideration the desir- 
ability of competitions being open to the whole 
profession, and to take such steps as may be 
deemed advisable to discourage j)ublic bodies from 
instituting limited competitions. The Council 
should be put in the dominant position to begin with. 

Sir Aston Webb said he was still in favour of 
Mr. Hall's amendment. The Council would then 
be in a position to thoroughly digest the proposal 
to amend it if they thought necessary, and to 
bring it up again at another meeting. 

Mr. -John Slatek [F'.] pointed out that members 
had had no previous notice of this motion, and for 
that reason they ought not to come to a decision 
at that meeting. It was rather a drastic proposal, 
and if it had been published in the -Ioubnal, as 
under ordinary circumstances would have been the 


case, every member of the Institute would have 
had notice, and a decision might have been come 
to at that meeting. Mr. Gammell, as a fact, had 
given the notice required, and it was felt that he 
ought not to be prevented from bringing his 
motion forward. Nevertheless the motion had 
been practically sprung on the Meeting — he did 
not say it in any offensive sense, but it was the 
case — and he could not help thinking, even if 
Mr. Gammell carried his motion, he would carry 
it with greater force if he waited for another 
meeting when due notice might be given. 

Mr. Gammell expressed his entire agreement 
with Mr. Slater’s proposal, and said if he could 
bring the motion up again he should be pleased to 
let it stand over. 

The Chairman : For this occasion you withdraw 
your motion ? 

Mr. Gammell : I withdraw the motion, and it 
will be slightly amended when I again bring it 
forward. 

The Chairman : Do you also agree to the sug- 
gested amendment ? 

Mr. Gammell : No ; I will amend the motion 
and bring it forward again. 

The New Government Buildings. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday last 
Mr. P. W. Wilson (>St. Pancras, S.) asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he had received 
any representations respecting the towers which 
appeared upon the plans of the new Government 
buildings facing Great George Street; and whether 
he was prepared to authorise the construction of 
any or all of those towers. 

Mr. Harcourt, in reply, said he had received a 
strong representation from the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in favour of 
the completion of the towers on the Great George 
Street front of the new public offices, and that he 
had replied to them in the following letter : — “ I 
am much obliged by your letter of the 25th. 
Though I maintain my own opinion that the pro- 
posed very high towers on the Great George Street 
front of the new pubhc offices are not architec- 
turally or icsthetically desirable, I am not prepared 
to put my artistic opinions against those of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. I have therefore given immediate instruc- 
tions that the single tower of the building now in 
course of construction shall be continued and 
completed on the lines originally laid down by 
Mr. -lohn Brydon. I need not say that I shall 
always greatly value any criticism or assistance 
that the Institute is good enough to afford me in 
that part of my duties which is connected with 
architecture.” Mr. Harcourt added that he had 
asked the contractors to see that, as far as possible, 
the masons to be engaged on this work shall be 
those who were discharged on its suspension, and 
the contractor had promised to meet his wishes. 
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Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 

Messr.s. Henman and Cooper request that the 
following; extracts from the last Annual Report of 
the hospital should be published in the Journal ; 

“ The Annual Meeting was held in the Extern 
Department, at twelve o’clock noon, on Wednesday, 
the 28th March 1906. 

•‘K. 11. S. Reade, Esq., D.L., occupied the chair. 

“■ The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Jo.shua Pirn) sub- 
mitted the Annual Report, which was taken as 
read, and the Hon. Treasurer (iMr. Janies David- 
son) read the financial statement, after which the 
Chairman moved that the Report be received, 
adopted, and entered upon the Minutes. 

“ This was seconded by Sir Otto Jatle, and passed 
unanimously. 

“ The Royal I’ictoria Hospital is doing a great 
and beneficent work, as the large number of 
patients skilfully treated within its walls abun- 
dantly testify ; and this is corroborated by the 
practically unanimous verdict of all visitors 
thereto, but more especially by that of the distin- 
guished melical and surgical experts from many 
parts of the world, who have pronounced it one of 
the best arranged and most up-to-date hospitals it 
has ever been their good fortune to inspect.” 

The Cost of Public Elementary School Buildings. 

The Report of the Education Committee of the 
London County Council, just issued, states that 
the Committee have gone thoroughly into the 
i|uestion of the cost of erecting schools, and the 
experience gained during their investigations will 
result, they think, in a decrease in the future cost 
of erection of these buildings, without detriment 
to the necessarily high standard of quality and 
etliciency the Council have to maintain. The 
Committee have had submitted to them plans of 
a typical .school for 1,176 children, consisting of 
three one-story buildings, to be erected on a 
perfectly level and large site to be selected, requir- 
ing no retaining walls or terracing, nor extioi deep 
foundations, and the boundaries being of oak 
fencing instead of a brick wall. The cost of a 
school of this design is estimated as follows : — 

Main school buildings complete, i'13,664, equi- 
valent to i'll. 12!,’. 14. a place. 

Main school buildings, including inclosing and 
draining site, Ac., A’17,H34. 

Total cost, including possible extras, litho- 
graphy, furniture, supervision charges, Ac., 
iT9,659, equivalent to *.16. 14s. 44. a place. 

The cost per foot cube would he 6.yf. 

Touching architectural considerations, the re- 
port says ; “ An item in the cost of schools is the 
amount of decorative det.iil put into them. The 
policy of the late authority was almost always to 
give these structures, as public buildings, some 
dignity of appearance, and to make them orna- 
ments rather than dDtigurements to the neighbour- 
hoods in which they were erected. Where, in a few 
casess, triviug after th.; sternest economy has led 


to very plain buildings being erected, as in the case 
of Trundley’s Road (Deptford), Enfield Road (Hack- 
ney), Ellerslie Road (Hammersmith), and one or 
two others, the resentment of those who contrasted 
the appearance of these with other schools in the 
neighbourhood led to a reversion to the more 
ornamental type. It was found that the difference 
between the cost of buildings erected on utilitarian 
lines and those designed with some regard to 
materials, colour, and style was about 5 per cent. 
At the same time this ornamental appearance has 
been secured either by richness of detail or by a 
dignified grouping of masses — in some few in- 
stances a greater amount of decorative work has 
been introduced into the buildings than has been 
permitted to continue after fuller experience of the 
cost involved.” 

Fletchers on Dilapidations, 6th Edition. 

Messrs. Banister F. and H. Phillips Fletcher 
send the following in reference to the review of 
their book in the last number of the Joukn.xl : — 

“In the review of the above book Mr. Max 
Clarke suggests that some information as to fees 
should he given, and that the liability of lessors 
and lessees in this respect might be discussed. 

“ May we point out that Appendix I. gives the 
charges sanctioned by the Schedule of the Insti- 
tute ? Information as to the liability for the pay- 
ment of fees by lessors and lessees is to be found 
in the case of Skinners’ Companjj v. Knijht, and 
the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1892. 

“ The report of this case (and others affecting 
this issue), together with the extract from the Act, 
are fully set out on pages 111 to 120 of our book.” 

The Sanitary Congress. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute preliminary pro- 
gramme of their Congress to be held in Bristol 
from the 9th to the 11th July is now issued. Sir 
Edward Fry is President of the Congress. The 
Architectural Section is presided over by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall [F.J, and among the Papers is one 
by Mr. A. Saxon Snell \F.] on “ The Construction 
of Isolated Homes for the -Aged Poor cersus The 
Workhouse.” A Conference of Municij)al Repre- 
sentatives will be held, and the subject of “ The 
Rational Extension of Modern Cities ” introduced 
by Mr. Arthur Richardson, M.P. 

Obituary. 

In The Tunes of ye.sterday is announced the 
death, on the 13th inst., at the age of ninety-four, 
of Mr. Andrew Moseley, for sixty-eight years a 
member of the Institute. Mr. Moseley joined the 
Institute as Associate in 1838, proceeded to the 
I' ellow .^hip ill l8oU, and was placed on the list of 
Retired Fellows in 1902. Mr. Moseley had served 
on the Institute Council. 

Intimation has also been received of the death 
Milkinson, of 68 Lincoln’s Inn 
lields, Fellow, elected 1890. 
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The late George Low [P.l- 
At the ripe old age of eighty-two, Mr. George Low 
has passed away, having kept up his profe.ssional 
work till within a few weeks of his death. At the 
early age of 14^ years he was placed in the offices 
of George Smith (Surveyor to the ^Mercers’ Com- 
pany) and William Barnes, with whom he served 
his articles. In 1842 he was elected a Student of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and in 1844 was 
awarded by the Council of the Academy the first 
Silver Medal for the best measured drawings of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth. These draw- 
ings were presented by Mr. Low, some years ago, 
to the Institute Library. In 1847 he commenced 
practice, and in 1850 was elected an Associate of 
the Institute, becoming a Fellow in 1860. In 
1850 his design for a Town Hall and iilarket at 
Heniel Hempstead was selected in open competi- 
tion, and the building was subsequently erected 
from his designs, and later added to, in conjunc- 
tion with his son, Mr. Ralph Low [H.]. In 
1855-G5 he erected large business premises in 
Northampton and Dunstable. Subsequently, up 
to his death, he enjoyed a large general practice, 
varied in character, and consisting of churches. 
Church schools. Board schools, private residences, 
and large commercial premises in the City and 
elsewhere. Since 1885, in partnership with his 
son, ilr. Ralph Low, he erected a large number of 
warehouses, blocks of shops, business premises, 
and private residences. Jlr. Low was well known 
as a compensation surveyor and arbitrator, being 
engaged in a very large number of these cases for 
the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway- 
in the aequistion of property for the construction 
of their lines, and was one of the arbitrators em- 
ployed by the Post Office authorities in connection 
with the property required for the new Post Office 
buildings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The practice 
is being continued by his son. — Wji. Woodward. 


MINUTES. XV. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Huiine'i-; and Ordi- 
nary) of the {Session ISO-'i-OH. held Monday, 11th .June lOOti. 
at fS p.m. — Present : Sir .Tohn 'laylor. K.C.B. .Vuc-Preiident. 
in the Chair, 25 Fellows (inc-luding nine members of the 
Council), and :59 Associates (including one member of the 
Council), the Jlinutes of the Meetings held '21st Jlay lOOti 
fp. 1196] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to a list of works 
recently presented to the Library [see Sup^lemenp. and a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The Secretary announced the results of the polling for 
the election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
official year 1906-07, as reported liy the Scrutineer', ri/.. : - 

Presihen’t. — Thomas E. Collcutt . 

Vice-Peesidexts. — .James S. Gibson, Edwin T. Hall, 
Henry T. Hare, Leonard Stokes jinujiposcd]. 

Hoxop.aev SECKET.tiiV. — Alexander Graham ' unopposidd 
Memhees of Coexcie (18). 

Elected: Ernest George, 64G votes ; EegiiiahkBlomtiehl, 
638; Guy Dawber, -5.51 ; Ernest Newton, 54s ; John 


Slater, 540 ; Paul Waterhouse, 536 ; A. N. Prentice, 479 ; 
J. Alfred Gotch, 476 ; W. D. Cariie, 459 : E. A. Gruning. 
4-59; A. W. S. Cross, 452; G. H, Fellowes Prynne. 4:15 ; 
•J. J. Burnet, 428; E. W. Mountford, 423; E. L. Lutyens, 
404 ; C. E. Mallows, ;186 ; Wm. Flockhart, ;16() ; Wm. A. 
Pile, 365. 

Eot elected : W. H. Seth Smith, 353 votes ; John W. 
Simpson, 34.8 ; Professor F. M. Simpson, 341 ; C. Harrison 
Townsend, 335 ; Geoige Hubbard, 332 ; W. H. Atkin 
Berry, 309 ; S. Perkins Pick, 302 ; H. Percy Adams, 292 ; 
Edmund Wimperis, 263 ; Maurice B. Adams, 260 ; Max 
Clarke, '258 ; Fiank T. Verity, 2.jl ; B. Selden Wornuni, 
238 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 23,5 ; Charles Heathcote, 225 ; 
Frank L. Pearson, 218; Lewis Solomon, 200; .rolin 
Murray, 184; A. Hessell Tiltman, 164. 

-Assooivte Memeehs op Coexlit. (4). 

Elected : H. V. Lanchester. 623 votes ; S. K. Gieenslade, 
474 ; W. A. Foi'jth, 424 ; H. A. Crouch, 399. 

Xot elected : H. W. Wills, 200 votes ; C. E. Hutchin- 
son, 241 ; E. A. Young, 198 ; H. Passmore, 190 ; S. H. 
Hamp, 176. 

RF.PllF.SF.NTATIVrS 01' Al.T.IEU SOCIETIES (9). 

Elected : H. S. Chorley. ('23 votes ; W. M. Mitchell, 623 ; 
E. Kirby, 611 ; H. D. Bqyan, (j09 ; J. H. Woodhou'e, 575 ; 
H. 0. Tarbolton, 541 ; J. M. Monro, 531 ; H. Eeed, 528 ; 
H. H. Tliomson, 462. 

Xot elected: J. T. Cackett, 461 cotes; A. Pollard, 
438; .J. H. Phillips, 403 ; P. H. Thoms, 2-26, 

Hon. AuDiior,'. 

Sydney Perks. Fellotv, W. .Aitluir Webb. Associate. 

AET SiaXMN-U CociMITTEE. 

Felton'S (10). — Elected : Ernest George, 662 votes ; 
Henry Tiioiiias Hare, 601 ; Ernest Newton, 547 ; Edward 
Guy Dawber, 5'20 ; J.imes .S. Gibson. 458 ; Eeginald Bloiii- 
field, 448 ; Professor Lethaby. 445 ; E. S. Prior, 431 ; Paul 
Waterhouse, 4'28 ; W. D, Cariie, 417. 

Xot elected: J. Macvicar Anderson. 416 votes; 
J. J. Burnett, 409 ; William Flockhart, 401 ; John W. 
Simpson, 350; H. C. Corlette. 325: Geoige C. Sherrill, 
227 ; Robert Watson, 2'20. 

Ais<:c Kites (6). — Elected: W. A. Forsyth, 641 votes; 
R. S. Balfour, 633 ; S. K. Greenslade, 631 ; H. V. Lan- 
ehester, 614 ; .A. T. Bolton, o96 ; John Anderson, 563. 

Xot elected : J. S. Lee, 354 votes. 

LlTF.ltATl EF, StaNIiINO COMMITTEE. 

Felloiis (lOl. — Elected: K. Phene Spiers. (i32 otes ; 
Keginald Blomfield, 597 ; Prote'sor Lethaby, 505 ; E. S. 
Piior. 197; Profe-sor F. M. Simpson. 489; Paul Water- 
house, 482 ; Hugh Stamms, 466 ; A. W. S. Cross, 437 : 
Halsey Ricardo. 134; Professor EKcv Smith, 373. 

Xot cleiled : H, Favarger. 331 cotes ; G. H. Fellocves 
I’ryune, 330: C. Hariisoii Toevnsend, 329; John Bilsoii, 
27'2 ; H. C. Corlette. 272; C. E. Mallows, 261 ; Ambrose 
Poyntcr. 210; K. Falconer MacDonald, 169. 

Assonates ((i). — C nupjto-.ed : W. --A. Forsyth, Frank 
Li'hnian, W. H. Ward, P. Le-lie Waterhouse, Aithur M. 
Wat'On. I’ercy S. Worthington. 

1‘EAi ricE Sr.ANi'iNU Committee. 

F'< |10).- Elected: W. H. Atkin Berry, 497 votes; 
A. S.axon Snell, 494 ; Max Clarke, 492 ; J. Douglass 
Matheevs, 471 ; T. H. Watson. 469 ; W. Henry White, 
468 ; Geo. Hubbard, 455 ; John Murray, 419 ; Sydney 
Perks, 3.83 ; C. H. Brodie, 370. 

Xot eleited: H. A. .Satchell, 334 cutes; Ernest 
Flint, 331 ; C. Reilly. 312 ; A. H. Kersey. 307 ; T. Batter- 
buiy, '298; Andreev Murray, 268; Brook Kitchiu, 213; 
Wm. Pyccell, 137. 

Associates (6). — Elected: A. W. Tanner, 519 votes; 
T. E. Pryce, 464 ; E. Grecnop, 421 ; E. B. Hewitt, 421 ; 
H. H. Langston, 408 ; E. Stark Wilkinson, 405. 
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Xot elected : W. Clias. Waymouth, 342 votes ; G. R. 
Julian, 310 ; A. R. JLivstoii, 2oG ; E. Carritt, 22-3. 

SciEN’i'E Standixo Committef. 

FcUoza (10). — Elected: Max Clarke, .315 votes; H. D. 
Seailes-Wood, 502 ; B. J. Dieksee, 476 ; A. Saxon Snell, 
441 ; C. Stanley Peach, 425 ; Sydney Perks, 402 ; T. W. 
Aldwinckle, 391; Francis Hooper, 383: Lewis Solomon, 
382 ; Matt Garbutt, 364, 

Xot elei ted : Ernest Flint, 347 votes ; B. Tabberer, 
343 ; Arthur Crow, 318 ; A. Ashbridge, 309 ; G, Horn- 
blower, 303 ; Wm. Dunn, 286 ; Arthur J. Gale, 284 ; 
3V. E. Y. Crompton, 249. 

.-UsofiflA'.s (6). — Elected: H. IV. Burrows, 501 votes; 
A. W. Tanner, 470 ; E, R. Hewitt, 432 ; Geo. Pearson, 369 ; 

E. A. Young, 361 ; R. J. Angel, 300. 

Not elected : E. J. Bennett, 286 votes ; F. \V. 
Hamilton, 284 ; S. B. Beale. 274 ; Win. Jacijues, 244 ; 

F. W. Ledger, 232. 

The Chairman declared the Ollicers, Council, and Com- 
mittees duly elected in accord.ance with the Scrutineers’ 
Report, and a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers for their 
sertiees in connection with the election was passed by 
acclamation. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
to the various classes by .-how of hands under By-law 9 : -- 

As Fellows (4i»). 

CHARLES HERBERT ASHWORTH i Dublin). 

THOMAS B.4.IRD, Jcn. (Glasgowi. 

ANDREW B.-^LFOUR (Glasgow,. 

ROBERT SHEKLETON BALFOUR M. 18!(3 ; Institute 
MediiUist Drnietncis Is'.rj. I'luiin Student 1«94, Tile 
Pnieinan 1,893. Soane ileditllist 1.896". 

ANDREW BLACK (Glasgow). 

GEORGE BL.\ND (Harrogate). 

RERCIVAL BOWN (Harrogate). 

W.4LTRR HENRY RRTERLEY, F.S A (Yorki 
JOHN DIXON BUTLER. 

JOHN ARCHIBALD CA.MPBELL (Glasgow). 

HENEY EDWARD CLIFFORD (Glasgow). 

JOHN M(LEAN CRAWFORD (Glasgow). 

NEIL CAMPBELL DUFF (Glasgow). 

WILLIAM NEWTON DUNN .1, 18^2]. 

WILLIAM ADAM FORSYTH .1. 1893 . 

1VILLIA3I YENN GOUGH 'C/o.s? of ProjUiencn Vol. 

Aich. E.rmn., foiineiln As'.oiiate (Bristol). 

JOHN HAMILTON (Gla-gow). 

WILLIAM CECIL HARDLSTY (Manchester). 
FREDERICK GEORGE HICKS (Dublin). 

.TAJIKS KENNEDY HUNTER (Ayr. N.B.). 

ARTHUR BLO.MFIELD JACKSON LI. 18911. 

RICH.VRD CROFT JAMES M. 18<)6] (Bristol). 
WILLIAM THOBPE JONES (Durham). 

HENRY YAUGHAN LANCHESTER [-t- Owen 

Jones Student 1889-90'. 

CHARLES HENRY LijHR A. 1878]. 

ROBERT STODART LORIMER [-4. 1890;, A.R.S.A. 
lEdinburgh). 

ROBERT JOHN MACBETH (Inverness). 

WILLIAM F. MrGIBBON (Glasgow). 

HUGH P-VnilCK GU BIN MAULE .Master of the 
Architectural Association Day School. Inst, iledullist 
[Drawings] 1896 . 

ROBERT MILLER (Glasgow ). 

EDWIN ALFRED KICK.XRDS. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTS (Taunton). 
GEORGE HANSON S.VLE (Derbv). 

ROBERT DOUGLAS SANDILANDS (Glasgow). 
ALEX.ANDER SKIRYING (Glasgow). 

JOHN THOMSON (Glasgow). 

WILLI.XM STREET JYII.SON A. 1882; (Durban, Natal). 
WILLIAM HENR3' WOOD (Newc.C'tle on-Tyne). 
HENRY THOMAS WRIGHT (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


As AssoerrTES (4). 

EDWIN ALBERT AGUTTEE [Prohatiemer 1898, Student 
1902, Qualified for AssociuteJiiji, 190-3] (Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal). 

JOHN BARE 'Qualified Special Examination, 19051 (New 
South Wales). 

ASHLEY FLOEIAN BENJAMIN [Probatiemer 1902, 
Student 1902, Qualified for .4 ssociatesliqi 190.3], 

JOHN TALLENTS WYNYARD BROOKE [Probationer 
1898, Student 1901. Qualified for Associateship, 19041 
(Manchester). 

As Hox. Assoclcte. 

CECIL H.XRCOURT SMITH, LL.D., Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. 

.As Hox. CoRKESPoxDixo Membeks (2). 

JOSEPH THEODORE JOHN CUYPERS, C.E. (Am- 
sterdam). 

HERM.ANX MUTHESIUS (Berlin). 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.] having moved in accord- 
ance with notice duly given and printed on the agenda, 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A. [F.], seconded, and it was 

Besolved, that the Council be instructed to consider 
the practicability of including all architects prac- 
tising in the United Kingdom within the scope of 
the Institute. 

Mr. K. Gammell ;.4.], in accordance with notice duly 
given in compliance with the By-law's. but not received in 
time to be printed on the agenda and issued in the usual 
manner, brought forward the following motions— viz. ; — 
That, in view of the fact that Limited Competitions 
are a great injustice to the young and unknown members 
of the profession struggling for recognition, and also not 
in the best interest of the promoters, this Institute declares 
that Competitions should not be limited, and that such 
steps should be taken as may be deemed advisable to dis- 
courage public bodie.s fiom instituting such Competitions.” 

"That the Institute exert its induenee in obtaining the 
abolition of the growing custom of penalising non-acceptors 
by retaining their deposit.” 

Mr. Gammell moved, and Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] 
seconded, the first resolution as above printed. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, moved as an amend- 
ment, and Mr. W. Henry White [F.J seconded, that the 
matter be referred to the Council with a view to their 
reporting to a General Meeting as to the practicability of 
carrying out the spirit, it not the letter, of Mr. GamnielPs 
proposal. 

■After some discussion Mr. Gammell accepted a sugges- 
tion of Jlr. John Slater, B..A. ;F.', that in view of the fact 
that members had not received notice of the motions he 
should ttitlidraw them for the present, Jlr. Gammell 
stating that he would bring them up again in a slightly 
amended form. 

Discussion was resumed of the Paper by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. M.A. [F.;, entitled “Some Observations on 
the Eeport of the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
with special reference to the propo.sed Formation of New 
Thoroughfares.” and on the motion of Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood ;F.], seconded by Jlr. John Mater, the Jleeting 

lirsor.vEi.. unanimously, that the Council present a 
Memorial to the Government urging that, as the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic reports it to 
be neces.sary to open up new thoroughfares and 
communications, it is most desirable, in order to 
pre-,_erve the architecture of London, that the pro- 
le.ssion of architectiiie should either be represented 
on the Board, or that a professional adviser or 
aihi-ers should be employed by the Board that will 
be formed to deal with the laying-out of the new 
thorouglifares. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Jleeting separated 
at 10.15 p.m. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1900. 

Presentation to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., E.A.. F.S.A. \H-Fa 

Monday, ’dotli June 1900. 

ADDRESS BY ME. JOHN BELCHER, A.E.A., President. 

Ladies .and Gentlemen, — 

I COUNT myself peculiarly fortunate in that it falls to my lot to-night to present the 
Royal Gold Medal to so great an artist as Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 

You know how sincerely I have desired, how earnestly I have striven, to effect a 
close relation between the arts, to bring the painter and the sculptor into association and 
collaboration with the architect for the achievement of the noblest results— results which shall 
be a triumph of art in its unity and entirety. 

It is a very happy occasion for me, therefore, when I am called, on behalf of this 
Institute, to do honour to a man like Sir Lawrence, who is not only one of the first of living 
painters, but has also shown so fine an appreciation and so great a knowledge of architecture 
— both on its artistic and its practical side— that it has been said that if choice or destiny had 
not determined him an eminent painter, he might have been a still more eminent architect. 

The Gold Medal presented by the King is, as you are aware, conferred annually upon 
one who is recommended by this Institute and approved of by His Majesty as having designed 
or executed a building of high merit, or as having produced a work tending to promote or 
facilitate the knowledge of architecture. 

Our distinguished member Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is qualified on both grounds. 
Indeed, he has rendered such good service to our art — indirectly for the most part it is true, 
yet not the less substantially and really — that, though he is known to the world chiefly as a 
great painter, the Institute has felt no hesitation whatever in presenting his name to the King 
for the Royal Gold Medal ; and His Majesty has, witli equal readiness we believe, recognised 
Sir Lawrence’s merit and graciously approved the Institute’s choice. 

We have all admired the fine architecture which is so beautiful a feature in many of Sir 
Lawrence’s pictures. Before we speak of that, however, let me tell you, what probably some 
may not know, that Sir Lawrence is an architect. If you have had the privilege of examining 
the house and studio which he has built himself in St. .John's Wood, you will have recognised 
the hand of a master in every part of it. 

Not only is it an interesting and delightful building for the ordinary visitor, full of 
beautiful features which meet you and surprise you at every turn, but it possesses also many 
details which are worthy of the architect’s careful study. The smallest and most insignificant 
details, in fact, such as would probably escape the layman's attention altogether, have 
received an amount of thought and care which is both unusual and suggestive. I learnt much 
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that has been useful in Sir Lawrence’s house, and its many novel and effective features 
impressed me greatly. 

If you ask me what “ style ” it is — rather an incautious and self -betraying question — 

I reply, “ It is real Alma-Tadema,” and that means, at any rate, that it is instinct with life. 

“ To copy and imitate is death to art ” is one of Sir Lawrence's principles, and though 
liis archjAologieal knowledge and skill are beyond dispute, and in respect of certain periods and 
countries unrivalled, yet in his own house he has known well how to be original — both in the 
arrangement of the plan and in the adaptation of forms and materials to his particular 
puiqiose. All is fresh and beautiful, and jjarts of the house possess a character and environ- 
ment which would make a Roman of the times of the Empire feel quite at home — even in 
St. .Tohn’s Wood. I say a Roman advisedly, of course, because, as we all know, ancient Rome 
lias been Sir Lawrence’s chief theme as a painter. He has, I believe, saturated himself with 
the beauties and glories of Italy — as that great country was before its sun went down. He 
is prohalily the first living authority on the art work of Greece and Rome, and that not 
merely on the a-sthetic side, but on the practical constructive methods that were then in use. 

His research has been of the widest scope. He has not been content with studying the 
grand structures and remains of ancient buildings. He has ventured amongst the tombs, 
lioth Etruscan and Lycian. He has had an eye for Assyrian bas-reliefs, terra-cotta slabs, and 
all those miscellaneous relics which are to him who knows how to read them a revelation of 
the history of the past, an inde.v of the power and spirit of vanished nations. This is how 
it is that Sir Lawrence has been able to use his great gifts to portray for us the architecture 
of the past, particularly of Rome, in all its magnificence. 

He is never satisfied with a mere suggestion or rough indication of a building. Every 
single detail, each moulding or other ornament, is most carefully and truthfully set forth. It 
must be the best of its kind too —something selected for its beauty, and finished and refined 
with perfect taste. What a wealth of material, too, he employs, and how he revels in the 
expressive qualities of each kind ! 

Has anyone else presented, or will anyone ever present, the translucent properties of 
marble so well as he ? 

Whether it be marble, stone, bronze, or silver, he has studied the forms most suitable to 
each, that everything may be perfect both in form and colour. 

And then he portrays the whole for us under the sixnny skies of Italy, that the beauty 
of the artist’s work may be lighted up and intensified by the beauty and glory of the world 
of nature ! 

As an indication of the interest that Sir Lawrence takes in other forms of art than that 
which he has made expressly his own, I may cite two well-known pictures of his, “ Architecture 
in Ancient Rome,” in which he depicts the architect engaged on his work, and another in 
which the sculptor Phidias is represented putting the finishing touches to the Parthenon frieze 
and explaining it (apparently) to his friends and patrons. 

He has also given us a picture of a sculptor’s studio and a corresponding one of a 
painter's studio. 

Architecture figures more or less conspicuously in quite a large proportion of Sir 
Lawrence’s paintings, as you may see by the photographs which he has kindly lent for your 
inspection this evening. In some it is quite a (if not the) prominent feature, as, for instance, 
the pictuiein vhicli he has leconstructed the Roman Lolosseum, and another representing the 
Paths of Caiacallci in all then splendour magnificent paintings, both of them, impressing us 
with a conviction of the absolute accuracy of every detail, such as only an architect could 
reproduce. 
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I must not attempt to speak of all Sir Lawrence’s paintings that contain architectural 
accessories — a bit of an exterior in this one, a bit of an interior in that, and so on — -pictures 
in which the architectural element is naturally and properly limited, and made subservient to 
the figures in the composition. But this I should like to say, that, however much, or however 
little, may ultimately find place in the actual canvas, it has all been carefully planned and set 
up in section first. 

There is one of Sir Lawrence’s pictures which presents a complete architectural work, 
filluig indeed the major part of the canvas. I refer to the painting known as “ Down the 
River,” which contains the whole of a well-designed bridge of five arches, a reconstruction — 
idealised no doubt — of the celebrated Bridge of Augustus at Rimini. The four piers contain 
good-proportioned niches occupied by bronze statues, and framed with column, cornice, and 
pediment. The parapet is perfectly plain and, like the arches, without moulding. The bold 
cornice which separates parapet and arches is horizontal. The arches vary in height, and 
evidently follow the curve of the roadway. Over the centre arch is a raised stone block 
panelled for lettering, and above that again a recumbent river-god. At one end of the bridge 
may be seen an arched entrance to the roadway. The whole treatment is simple and dignified, 
and the effect of the long horizontal line of the cornice is particularly good. 

But as a wonderful illustration of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s architectural knowledge, 
and the clearest proof of the practical value of his archaeological researches, 1 desire to direct 
your attention to the series of designs which he made for Sir Henry Irving for the scenery to 
illustrate Shakespeare’s play of “ Coriolanus." 

Here we have whole buildings, and even groups of buildings, exteriors, and interiors 
presented with a marvellous appearance of solidity, and marked, not only by a wealth of 
beautiful detail, but also — which is perhaps more wonderful — by complete constructional 
fidelity. 

Mr. Phene Spiers, writing of these scenes in the Architectural Revieic, makes a point of 
the constructive genius displayed in them, and remarks that Sir Lawrence’s “ interpretation, 
based on the most profound archfeological research, of the variety of design in Etruscan 
architecture comes to us virtually as a revelation.” Quite apart from the beauty of the 
colouring or the picturesqueness of the grouping, the actual designs fill us with admiration. 

In the Roman Forum scene, for instance, as shown in the original drawings, Sir Lawrence 
has reconstructed the Forum buildings for us after a manner which we instinctively feel is 
absolutely true, not only to the general form and spirit of Roman work, but also to the parti- 
cular period in which the play passes ; and as for detail, even the construction and framing 
of the timbers are carefully shown. 

In the widely projecting timber eaves which constituted a striking feature in the typical 
Etruscan Temple the artist has treated a somewhat difficult problem. 

This great projection (over seven feet) of the beams which support the boarding of the 
roof and gutter was intended to protect the wall decorations beneath them. 

But these single beams, relatively to the whole, looked thin and weak ; so Sir Lawrence 
added two extra ones underneath, of shorter length, thus dividing the projection into three 
parts. He also terminated each timber end with a bracket, just as we see in some of those 
old ceilings where the joists are exposed and the span is great. Mr. Spiers, himself no mean 
authority, speaks of this treatment as both original and effective. 

Then there is the house of Tullus Aufidius — a beautiful design with a projecting and 
overhanging balcony of wood, full of detail, evincing great technical knowledge. The charm 
of the whole scene in which this is presented will not easily be forgotten. 

In another scene there is a very striking entrance doorway or projecting portico, the 
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uppei’ part of \Yhich, covered in by a semicircular roof of bronze plates, forms a kind of 
outlook. The constructive timbers, with their tenons and pins, are all carefully shown in this 
design. The general form has been probably suggested by some old tomb, but the details are 
fresh and original. 

Amongst the beautiful interiors presented in these designs we may mention the Senate 
House and Coriolanus’s house. In the latter the excellence of the plan, the beauty of the 
colouring, and the effects of light and shade attract our attention and excite our admiration. 

The arrangement of the Senate House is simple and withal impressive. The beautifully 
moulded square Etruscan piers, enclosing the hemicycle of stone seats ranged in tiers above 
one another, are very fine in scale, their apparent size being increased by their contrast with 
the small figures of the projecting Etruscan frieze above. Between the piers and the fiieze is 
an architrave marked by a curious and effective square block corbel. 

I have indicated a few of the most striking features in this wonderful series of designs, 
but no words of mine can convey any adequate conception of the amazing wealth both of 
knowledge and of skill to which they bear witness. 

hen we consider the many and varying elements which go to make up their truth and 
their beauty, we can only wonder that they all fall within the scope of one man’s powers. 
To one of the rarest of gifts as a painter Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema adds the powers of 
a great architect, and endows all his work with a perfection of taste and a fulness of know- 
ledge which in their combination are unrivalled. 

The rising generation, who are not too old or too proud to learn, may profit much by Sir 
Lawrence’s example. 

He has shown to all men the immense importance of accurate and careful detail. He is 
a living witness to the truth that the ultimate refinement of all work depends upon the 
amount of thought and study bestowed upon each and every i)art. 

Furthermore, all his work is an illustration of the right and true use of arclueological 
knowledge. Though he is well versed in all the forms and details in use amongst theEomans, 
he has not been content merely to cojiy and imitate their work — he has advanced it along the 
old lines, after the traditional manner and in the true spirit of the original. He has not cast 
aside the experience of the past, but has shown us how it can be rightly used and carried 
forward. 

His work has given us a true insight into the methods by which alone our beloved art 
can be advanced and made to live. 

In the presentation of th.e Boyal Gold Medal we recognise and acknowledge Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema’s services to architecture — in promoting a knowledge of and quickening an 
interest in it — and Yve are glad to be thus permitted to honour him. 

He has had many honours conferred upon him. He received his first gold medal at the 
age of twenty-six : I am not sure how many he has received since. But not one of all the 
many distinctions that have been conferred upon him has been bestowed with more heartfelt 
pleasure and more real esteem than the Medal I have now the honour of presenting. 
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SIE L. ALMA-TADEMA’S EEPLY. 

T he sun has often shone upon me in the course of my life, hut it has never warmed me 
more than at this moment, when the apostles of architecture have bestowed upon me 
that great distinction, the Eoyal Gold Medal, for services rendered to the well- 
beloved sister art. 

Our kind President has honoured me by explaining to you my connection with architecture ; 
and I am proud to think that my poor services, to an art which I love beyond expression, have 
been thought worthy of consideration, although, when I compare my achievements with my 
love, it seems to me that I have done very little. 

The sister arts have alwaj's appeared to me indivisible — different parts of a single whole ; 
and I realise that from this point of view I might be regarded as a link of some interest, my 
own particular art bemg so closely concerned with architecture that I was myself at times 
almost tempted to believe I knew something about it ! 

It would no doubt be enlightening if we could point out to one another the causes that 
lead us each to his peculiar bent in the pursuit of a common ideal ; but none of us really 
knows what impelled him to choose a certain pathway in the kingdom of art. 

Art is so manifold in its aims and expressions that it seizes every one of us in a different 
way, and yet in the same way ; it seems to take possession of us, and forces from us different 
expressions of the same truth. What this truth is no man has yet been able to define ; it 
always seems to me that art is an expression of the human mind which exists merely because 
it is an expression of beauty ; and, to cpiote Winekelmann’s fine definition ; “ Beauty is one of 
the great secrets of nature, of which we all behold and receive the influence, but of which a 
general and clear understanding belongs to the eternally unfathomable truths.” 

Indeed art is a thing about which one cannot speak or reason ; yet it is a thing that fills 
one with emotions and expressions which one spends one’s life trying to communicate to one’s 
fellow-creatm-es, in the silent language of one’s craft ; if once art has a foothold in a man’s 
nature it masters him, and forces him to do this, it convinces him that he is bound to com- 
municate his impressions, that he may not keep them to himself, and that there is no 
happiness for him unless he can share with all the world that which possesses him so deeply. 

Every artist is conscious, therefore, that he has little to say concerning his artistic aims 
and ideals beyond what can be read in his work. 

I have taken the liberty of showing you, by permission of the President and Council, a 
few reproductions of my pictures, in order to prove to you how greatly my mind has always 
been pre-occupied by architecture in the execution of my own art. 

I should, of course, have preferred to show you the pictures themselves, but, with the 
exception of a few, they are all abroad. You will see that in some I luu’e tried to reconstruct 
antique buildings ; in others I have been concerned with the proportions of figures to archi- 
tecture — I am even showing you a composition of a Gothic entrance to a cathedral, exhibited 
as long ago as 1857, to prove to you that my very beginnings were architectural ; and a 
painting of the Church of St. Clemente in Eome, dated IBtlB, will show you that during my 
first visit to Italy, at a moment when I was steeped in studies of the ^lerovingian period, 
I was mainly pre-occupied by the study of Early Christian churches. 

I cannot sit down without a sincere expression of gratitude to the President for his all too 
kind words of goodwill towards me and my art ; and to you, ladies and gentlemen, for the way 
in which you have sympathised with me in the receipt of this honour, which, I am happy to 
feel, has met with the approval of His Majesty. 
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SIR L. AI.MA-TADKM’AS PICTURES OX THE SCREEN IX THE INSTITUTE LIBUARY. 
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9, Conduit Stbeet, London, W., 'SOtli Jiim' 190C. 

CHROXICLE. 

The Royal Gold Medallist and his Pictures. 

The Koyal Gold Medal Presentation, always an 
interesting event, was, needles.s to say, exception- 
ally interesting and pleasing in the case of Sir 
Lawrence .\lnia-Tadema last IMonday. The occa- 
sion lias a parallel in the similar function of twelve 
years ago, when the Medal was c inferred upon an- 
other distinguished painter-Acadeinieian, tlio late 
President of the Royal Academy. Lord Leighton, 
the ground of the award in his case being princi- 
pally his brilliant lectures on the various Conti- 
nental Schools of lifediieval Architecture. Another 
parallel to L ird Leighton is the equally charming 
personality of the present year’s Medallist, which 
has won for him the affection of all who have the 
privilege of knowing him, and which contributed in 
no little degree to the popularity of the Council’s 
selection. The portrait which accompanies the 
present number Sir Lawrence specially sat for 
only a few days ago, ifost people will find it 
diflicult to realise that its subject publicly exhibited 
his first picture over fifty-five years ago. 

The presentation was witnessed by a large as- 
sembly of members and their friends, the senior 
rank of the Royal Academy being especially well 
represented. Of Paht-Presidents, Sir Wm. Emers >n 
and Sir Aston Webb, R.A., were pre.sent, together 
with the President-elect, Mr. Thomas E. Collciitt. 

Ry the kindness of Sir Lawrence the meeting 
was treated to an exhibition of engraving.s and 
photographic reproduction.s of a hundred or .so of 
his pictures hung under Sir Lawrence's own direc- 
tion. The accompanying photognuihs *pp. 442 
443j of portions of the Library show some 
of the pictures hanging on the book-ca.ses. A 
noticeable feature of the collection, to which the 
President directed special attention, was the large 
proportion of architecture to be seen in the comp ;si- 
tion of almost every subject. At the Ih-esideiit s 
request, before the fleeting separated, Sir Lawrence 
entered into a slight ilescription of a few of the 
piictures, ami gave some interesting reminiscences 
connected with his w.irk. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in the course of his re- 
marks, said that painters had a great advantage 


over architects, for he did not think their clients 
would ever allow them to build a house twice over. 
Ill the collection on the walls the same theme 
might be seen repeated sometimes twice and three 
times. Take, for instance, the picture “ The Edu- 
cation of the Children of Clovis ” — his first success 
in ISOl at .\ntwerp. Hanging above the repro- 
duction of the first version was one of the picture 
painted after he had been to Italy and studied the 
early Christian churches there. — Speaking of the 
.seats represented in his pictures, and alluding to 
their infinite variety. Sir Lawrence said he had 
often been reproached for painting a woman and a 
man sitting on a seat. The seat, however, was a 
nece.ssity — it was the architectural feature of the 
picture. Architects would understand what he 
meant — for instance, columns were columns ; but 
they would not like to build always the same kind 
of column. It was likewise with the individuality 
of seats. When living in Rrussels he used to 
receive his artist friends every other Thursday 
to talk .\rt. They often chaffed him about his 
arclue .logical art, and on one occasion defied him 
to paint a Roman picture gallery. This put him 
on his metal, and ho painted one. Then his 
picture-dealer commissioned him to paint a shop 
of sculpture. The original was sold the other day 
in New Yoik. In 1870 his picture-dealer retired 
and wanted him to paint, for his private collection, 
a life-size version of both those pictures, reproduc- 
tions of which in photography were on the walls 
that evening. It had never been his wish to play 
the parrot and to say the same thing over and over 
again. .\.s the picture-dealer wanted to publish 
the pictures, several thing.s which, according to 
the piintor’s notion, were not adapted to black 
and white, he changed, and so made quite dift’erent 
pictures of the same subject. In that manner it 
was intei'e.sting to repeat oneself. He painted, for 
instance, the picture of the PriCtorians finding 
Claudius and proclaiming him Emperor after 
ha\ing killed Caligula. In the first picture the 
Pfii'torians were good, but the poor Empeiar 
looki-d like a bundle of clothes rolling out ot the 
cupboard, and it did not please liim at all. Then 
he [lainted the second one, which went by the 
name of “ The Roman Emperor,” and was in the 
R.iyal .Academy in 1871. That was much Ijetter, 
Imt he had lost the importance (,f the Pra-torian.s. 
T’herefore he painted a third version with the 
Pi-cft- rians i f the first and the scene of the event 
rendered more imposing, only the tr.igic inipre-.-,ion 
was not so great as in jneture No. 2. He thought 
architect.s were after all to be congratulated that 
they need not do a thing over again when once 
they had done it in one way. A painter worked 
himself out, and when he had finished work on 
wliich he had been employed for a long time he 
forgot what hail actually --tirred him in the begin- 
ning, and felt no longer attracted in the same wav 
by the subject ; he had seen in the meantime 
other thing-,, and lie wanted alwais to imprme on 
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what he had done. If. one was an artist, one’s aim 
was always to exceed the first effort. — Among 
other pictures commented upon more or less in 
detail, Sir LawT-ence referred to his early Egyptian 
pictures. He had never seen Egypt, he said, at 
the time of painting them. He had had an oppor- 
tunity to go, but was afraid he would see little of 
the country from the number of Turks and Arabs 
there, so he remained at home. Why he wanted 
to study Egypt was because in his student days 
at Antwerp he was much with the Germans, and 
it was the time of the Grimms, the revival of the 
study of the Nibelungs, the digging of the Frankish 
graves, the forming of the Mayence Museum, &c. 
He w'as full of it all. But there was a gap between 
Rome and the Middle Ages which was difficult to 
fill up, and in order to fill it up he thought he had 
better go back to the Egyptians and start at the 
beginning. Hence it was that he painted his 
Egyptians, continuing through them to Greece and 
Rome. There was on the walls a reproduction of 
the picture “ How they amused themselves in 
Egypt 3,000 years ago.” The original was partly 
destroyed in the explosion in 1866. They would 
also see on the walls the picture of “ Venantius 
Fortunatus.” Venantius Fovtunatus was one of 
the last of the Roman poets, and v-'as particularly 
fond of a good dinner. Queen Radegonda, a 
Saxon princess, had been foi’ced to marry CTother, 
the Frankish king. She grow so sick of Court 
life that she retired and built herself a convent at 
Poitiers. Fortunatus became her religious adviser, 
and to pay him for his counsels she would cook 
for him the nicest dinners she and Agnes the 
abbess could devise, and he would read poems 
upon the dinners. — Speaking of returns of com- 
pliments, Sir Lawrence recalled that he once sent 
to Munich a picture called “ The Question a 
girl sitting on a seat and a youth pulling her 
sleeve, a streak of blue sea running all along the 
picture. The scene struck George Ebers so much 
that he wTote a story upon it, calling it “The 
Question.” He (Sir Lawrence) was so pleased with 
the book that he painted a picture upon it, “ Xanthe 
and Phaon,” of which a photograph might be seen 
on the walls. — There was nothing so beautiful in 
life. Sir Lawrence concluded, as the mutual rubbing 
up of one’s thoughts and one’s feelings against 
one’s fellow artists. He would not like to live in 
the country. Not that he did not love it, but he 
loved much more to meet his friends and have a 
little chat about each other’s mistakes and that 
kind of thing. Architects, he thought, could not 
make such charming buildings if they hadn’t their 
friends rubbing them up sometimes. Such 
criticism was a most valuable spur and aid to an 
artist in his work. 

Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President. 

The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal is 
practically the concluding function of the Session, 
and in the ordinary course of things with the 


present month Mr. Belcher’s term as President 
would have expired^ By special resolution of the 
Institute however, in the interests of the Inter- 
national Congress next month, Mr- Belcher, with 
the present Council, is. to retain office until the 
Congress is over. Advantage, was, taken of the 
Institute gathering last Monday, to express to Mr. 
Belcher the appreciation and thanks of the General 
Body for the incalculable services he, has, rendered 
the Institute and for his sagacious conduct of its 
affairs during his Presidency. The following is .a 
note of the remarks on the occasion i-rr- 

SiK Aston Webb, R.A., Past-President; Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It was not 
until I came here this evening that I knew the 
honour that was to be put on me of proposing a 
vote of thanks to our President for the two years 
of office he has served so well. Perhaps, it is weR 
that I did not know before, because if I had had 
time to think of it I should have kept you here far 
longer probably than you would have wished. One 
otlier difficulty I have is that Mr. Belcher is present, 
and we Englishmen are not in the habit of saying 
before a man all the pleasant things we think and 
feel about him. We have been very proud of 
Mr. Belcher as our President — proud of him also 
as an architect, and proud of him as a man. As 
President we feel that he has guided otir affairs 
with discretion. It has required some discretion, 
as I am sure you know, to pilot ns safely through 
these last two years. He has guided us in such 
a way that he has made all the members of the 
Institute friends, and therefore he cannot have 
made an enemy. As an architect we honour him 
for his work, and, if I may say so, for , the indi- 
viduality which is shown in his work. He has 
worked on traditional lines, but in all his buildings 
the individual character of the architect himself is 
visible from beginning to end. That is the character 
we look for in all good work, and that is the main 
character I feel you would like me to emphasise in 
our President. As a man I would not venture to 
say much of him, for he is my friend. He has 
always been faithful and just to me, and I know 
he has been faithful and just to everyone with 
whom he has had dealings. What more can 
said about a friend ? But I would ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to record this vote of thanks with 
the greatest enthusiasm, which I know you all 
feel, to Mr. John Belcher, our President, for the 
arduous two years he has served. It is a pleasure 
to us all to find that he is quite well and tit again 
after his illness, and, .ready to carry on that most 
arduous undertaking of entertaining something 
like twu) thousand foreigners and Englishilien who 
we hope to see next month at the Congress. 

Mr, John Slater [F.] : Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — No words are necessary from me to supple- 
ment the remarks of Sir Aston Webb in proposing 
the vote of thanks to our President, Mr. Belcher ; 
but, as I am, I am sorry to say, almost the oldest 
member of the Council, I should like to second the 
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vote of thanks and express my own appreciation 
and the appreciation of all the members of the 
Council for the tact and urbanity he has unfailingly 
shown in presiding over our deliberations. We 
must not forget one of the greatest services Mr. 
Belcher has rendered the Institute in bringing 
back within its ranks a large number of the archi- 
tects whom we were always very regretful to have 
parted with, and whom we welcome here with open 
arms again. That is one of the greatest services 
Mr. Belcher has done. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks proposed by Sir 
Aston Webb. 

The President : Ladies and Gentlemen, — I 
assure you I have been taken completely by sur- 
prise, for 1 was under the impression that I had 
not yet completed my work. However, I am not 
being dismissed ; and I may say that I am very 
much touched by this vote of thanks, and 
grateful to Sir Aston Webb for all the kind things 
he has said about me. I fancy I do not deserve 
them all, but I can only claim to have done my 
best during my two years of office. I remember 
Sir .\ston’s suggestion two years ago that possibly 
I might take the Chair, after he had been filling it 
so worthily, and he assured me he had had a very 
pleasant time as President. I confess I heard this 
with surprise, and it was with great fear and 
trembling that I accepted. I am bound to say, 
however, that I also have had a very pleasant time, 
and enjoyed myself very much. This, however, is 
owing more to your good nature and your constant 
support, especially the members of the Council, 
and the way in which our worthy Secretary has 
always helped, and the staff generally. I have had 
no difficulties : everybody has been most kind and 
lenient towards me. I can only thank you very 
sincerely, and I beg of you to continue your 
support during the remainder of my term of office, 
which, as you know, has been extended until the 
en<l of the Congress. I shall need all your help. 
I hope the attendances will be constant and good at 
all the meetings, and that you will do your utmost 
to make the visit of our brethren from abroad very 
dehghtful to them, so that they may carry back 
pleasant memories of their sojourn amongst us. 


SEVENTH INTEEN.mONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, LONDON 1906. 

Important Notice. 

In order to minimise the unavoidable crush at 
the counters at the Grafton Galleries on the 
morning of Monday, 16th July, British members 
are most earnestly urged to obtain their Hsit tickets 
previously by post, or, if possible, to postpone appli- 
cation at the counters till the Tuesday morning. 

Badges will be obtainable on the Monday and 
following days at the Grafton Galleries, or during 


the previous week by personal application at the 
Institute. 

Abstracts of the Papers to be read at the Congress, 
printed in English and French, wiU be issued to 
members of the Congress in the course of a few 
days. 


List of Colonial and Foreign Members. 

It is thought that home members of the Con- 
gress will be interested to know the names of 
colonial and foreign members who are attending 
the Congress. The following is a complete hst to 
date : — 


AUSTKAlilA.- 


. XJUAWeii, .*...^*.^1. 

Conrad, Christopher A. Cowper, J. Talbot Hobbs, Mrs. 
Hobbs, Sydney Jackman. 

Austria. — Hermann Helmer, Maroell Kammerer, Frau 
Kammerer, Friedrich Kleibl, Frau Paula Kleibl, Hans 
Peschl, F. E. von Schaumann-Fiirstenburg, Fraulein Marie 
Suss, Otto Wagner. Frau Wagner, Alexander Wielemans. 

Belgium. — Ernest Acker, Emile Anciaux, Joachim 
Benoit, Mme. Benoit, Henri Blomme, Leonard Blomme, 
Michel de Braey, Charles Buis, Jean-Joseph Caluwaers, 
Mme. Caluwaers, Louis Cloquet, Mme. Cloquet, Paul 
Comblen, Prof. Adolphe Crespin, Mme. Crespin, William 
Hefontaine, Mme. Defontaine, Adrien Delpy, Mme. Delpy, 
Modeste Denoyette. Mile. Detournay, Franz de Vestel, 
Mme. de Vestel, Emilie de Vreux, Mile. Emilie de Vreux, 
M. de Vroye, Alexis Dumont, Dr. Edouard Gaspar, Eugene 
Geefs, Gustave Ghysels. J. Gosschalk, Pierre de Groef, 
J. Hubert, Marcel Jaspar, Paul Jaspar, Mme. Anna Jaspar, 
Mile. Jeanne Jaspar, Gustave de Eeersmaeker, Mme. G. 
M. de Lacotte, Louis van Langendonck, Jules Latiire, 
Paul le Clerc, J. van Mansfeld, Gustave Maukels, Armand 
Piron. Leopold Piron, Ernest Puchot, Jean Rosschaert, 
Mme. Rosschaert. Prof. Paul Saintenoy, Oscar Simon, 
Mme. Simon, Arthur Snyers. Prof. Ch. Soubre, Franz 
Staadt, Fernand Symons, Charles Thinon, Carlo Thirion 
fils, Leon Tourdon, Mile. Juliette Toussaint, H. Vaes. Prof. 
T. Van Dyck, Prof. Cyril Van Houtte, Mile. Julia Van 
Houtte, Joseph Vanvarenbergh, Maurice Van Ysendyck. 

Can-.vda.— John S. Archibald, Mrs. Archibald, Francis 
Spence Baker, Alcide Chauss^, Miss G. Graham. 

Dekmark. — E. V. Dahlerup, Mme. Dahlerup, Poul 
Holsoe, MUe. Louise Kietz, Mile. Marie Koch, Aage 
Mathiesen, C. T. Novi, Martin Nyrop, Mme. Nyrop, Mile. 
E. Nyrop, Hans Wright, Mme. Wright. 

Finland. — Birger Brunila. Lambert Petterson, Alarik 
Axel Tavaststjerna, Mile. Agda Stdlstrom, Gustaf Strengell. 

Fb.axce.— Georges Antoine, C. Arnaud, Albert Bacrt, 
Mme. Baert, Paul Barrias, Mme. Ernest Barrias, Mile. 
Barrias, Charles Victor Bartaumieux, Julien Bayard, Jean 
Bayard, Andre Berard, Mme. Berard, Charles Bernier, Mme. 
Bernier, Paul Henri Berlin, Jean Alfred Besnard, Louis 
Adrien Blanc, Mme. Blanc, Prosper Etienne Bobin, Prof 
Eugene Bourdon, Joseph Bougouin. Paul Brion, J. E. 
Brizon, MUe. Elise Brizon, Louis Brizon, G. Cha'stel 
Mme. Jeanne Chauvet, Francois Clermont Mme Cler’ 
mont, MUe. Clermont, F. Constant-Bemard, Edouard 
Dailly. Charles Danne, Honore Daumet, Mme. Daumet 
Georges Daumet Leon Louis Davou.st, Georges 
D Deg ane Mme. Deglane, S. Demerle, 

Charles Deperne. Gilles Deperrifere, Mme. Deperri^re 
Georges Descries Alphonse Dubuisson, MUe. Marguerite 
Dubuisson. Mile Madeleine Dubuisson, Louis Ducastel, 

Dupard, Ch. Duval, Paul 
Farochon, H Fernoux, Georges Flageul, Mme. Flageul 
Paul Gasse, Mme. Gasse, Paul Louis Gate, Mme. Gate’ 

E. Gonse, Alphonse Jules Gontier, P. Gottereau Paul 

Emile u® Henard. Mme. Jules Henner, 

Emile Hess, Emile Jandelle, Mme. Jandelle, Ernest Jantz, 
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Albert Jasson, Daniel Joly, Mme. Joly, Georges Lafont, 
A. Leeavele, Mme. Lecavele, Victor Auguste Le Foil, 
Mme. Le Foil, Eugene Legrain, Henri Lenoble, Mile. Mary 
Leroyer, Emile Louis Longfils, A. L. A. Marcel, Mme. 
Marcel, A. Marchand, Mme. Marchand, Eugene Alfred 
Marie, Henri Mayeux, Costerousse Meguelle, Mme. Meguelle, 
Aron Messiah, Victor Mollet, Mme. Mollet, Constant 
Moyaux, F. Nanteuille, Edouard Navarre, Mme. Navarre, 
Didier Navarre, Henri Paul Nenot, Mile. Antoinette Nenot, 
Mile. Genevieve Nenot, Alfred Newnham, Charles Nizet, 
Gaston Parent, Mme. Parent, Felix Paumier, Mme. Pfeiffer- 
Depre, E. J. Plat, J. M. Poupinel, Mile. Jeanne Poupinel, 
Charles Procop, Mme. Quentin, Adolphe Augustin Eey, 
Mme. Eey, Victor Eioh, Albert Eichard, Pierre Eichard, 
Jules Eiviere, Germain Both, Mme. Both, Lueien Boy, 
Mme. Eoy, Gaston Eozet, Germain Salard, Mme. Salai'd, 
Jean Sandret, Mme. Sandret, Mile. Jeanne Sandret, Lionel 
Sargant. Mile. Bertha Schaeffer, Paul Simon, Societe 
Centrale des Arohiteotes Fran(;ais, Societe des Arehitectes 
diplomas par le Gouvernement, Antoine Soudee, Louis 
Sortais, Victor Fran<;ois Adrien Tondu, Gaston Trelat, 
Marquis de Vogiie, Charles Wallon, Mme. Wallon. 

Germany. — Arehitekten Verein of Berlin, Prof. Hugo 
Behr, Max Berg, Frau Berg, H. Berlepsch-Valendas, E. 
Brachmann, Frau Brachmann, C. J. Buhring, A. Burekner, 
Fraulein Claussen, B. Ebhardt, Eobert Elkisch, Emil 
Faesch, Theodor Ferber, Alfred Fruhwirth, Carl Gause, 
Frau Gause, Carl Gensen, Fraulein Martha Gerhardt, 
Hans Gessner, Baron Henry von Geymuller, Theodor 
Goeoke. Julius Habicht, Julius Hagedorn, Frau Hagedorn, 
Christoph Hehl, Fraulein Hehl, Johannes Hehl, Alfred 
Hensen, Friiulein Maria Hensen, Dr. Ludwig Hereher, 
Frau Hereher, Albert Hofmann, Adolf Hopfuer, Paul 
Hiiber, G. Anton Karch, Dr. Eobert Karoh, Fritz Korte, 
Franz Krah, Carl Lange, Prof. Wilhelm Manchot, Frau 
Manehot, Carl Miiller, Frau Miiller, Fraulein E. Muller, 
Dr. lug. Hermann Muthesius, Ludwig Neher, Hugo Pieper, 
Johannes Eadke, Carl Eehorst, Friedrich Eeinboth, Moritz 
Eiessbrodt, Eugen Euefl', Julius Kueff, FrauJuhus Eueff, 
Friedrich Euppel, Wilhelm Schleicher, Bruno Schulze, Paul 
Schuppan, Frau Schuppan, Helmuth Schuster, Frau 
Schuster, Curt Scliwartzer, Frau Schwartzer, Friedrich 
Schwenke, Eduard Siedler, Dr. Ing. J. Stiibben. Otto Sturm, 
George Susseu-guth, Carl Verlohr, Friedrich Volcker. 

Holl-and. - Gerrit van Arkel. Eduard Cuypers, Dr. 
P. J. H. Cuypers, J. T. J. Cuypers, C. N. vau Goor, 
J. H. W. Lehman, Mile. Jeanne Povel, C. T. J. Louis 
Eieber, J. Eoosing, jun., J. A. Boyer, A. G.Bzn. Salm, 
J. P.Wzn. Stok, J. A. Van Straiten, jun., Jan Stuyt, P. A. 
Weeldenburg, A. William Weissmann, Mme. Weissmann. 

Hungary.— .Alexander de Aigner, Mme. de Aigner, 
Ferenez Bartok, Imre Benes, Vilmos Fothi, Imre Francsek, 
Bela Kakusz, Mme. Lenke Kommer. Mme. Paula Kommer, 
Mme. Irma Kommer, Jozsef Kommer, B. Krisztenlovich, 
Elizabeth Nagy, Virgil Nagy, John Pauer, Olivier Podhrad- 
szky, Gyula Sandy, Frau Paulin Sandy, Jozsef Steiner, 
Imre Tatler, J. de Turley, Herman Ernest Tscheuke. 

India. — William Banks Gwyther. 

Italy. — Ing Lorenzo Allievi, Kodolfo Baldi, Mme. Baldi, 
Arturo Baldini, Mme. Baldini, Giulio Cesare Baravelli, 
Cav. Cesare Barontini, Mme. Barontini, Mariano Eduardo 
Cannizzaro, Collegio Toscano degli Ingegneri e Architetti, 
Cav. Costantino Coltellacci, Filippo Galassi, Giulio Magni, 
Commendatore Giovanni Pini, Mme. Pini, Cav. Pasquale 
Eapisarda-Rizzo, P. ^Eeme Pieei, Eoberto Eiem, Giorgio 
Einaldi, President of the Societa degli Ingegneri ed 
Architetti, Cav. Luigi Timosci. 

Jap.an. — S. Chujo. 

Poland. — Tliadeus Szanior. 

Portugal. — P. E. P. Barbosa, Mme. Barbosa, A. E. 
Adaes Bermudes, Mme. Bermudes, A. 51. Costa Compos, 
A. P. D.Guimaraes, Joao Lino de Carvalho, Prof. J. C. d’A.G. 
Lopes, Jose Teixeira Lopes, Mme. Lopes, Prof. Teixeira 
Lopes, Francisco Carlos Parente, Arthur Alanoel Eato, 


Frederico Augusto Eibeiro, Jose Velloso Salgado, 5Ime. 
Salgado, Alexander Y. Smart, Jose Alexandre Soares, 
Ventura Terra, 5Ime. Terra. 

Russia. — E. Boker, Count Paul Suzor, Prof. N. Tchijof. 

South Africa. — E. J. Bridges, G. St. John Cottrill, 
J. D. Clarke, Hubert S. East, Frederick G. Green, Airs. 
F. G. Green, Thomas Henry Hitchin, William Lucas, 
Davidge Pitts, Arthur Henry Reid, Walter Reid, Mrs. Reid, 
Thomas Arthur Sladdin, Ernest Willmott Sloper, Trans- 
vaal Institute of Architects, Hubert Walker, William 
White-Cooper, 5Irs. White-Cooper. 

South America. — Horacio Acosta y Lara, Domingo 
Carrique. 

Spain. — Tomas G. Aeebo y Eetortillo, Anibal AUarez y 
Amoroso, Pablo Aranda y Sanchez, 5Ime. Aranda. F. Arbos 
y Tremanti, J. Arroyo Barandiaran, Jnaquim Basse- 
goda y Amigo, Ricardo de Bastida, Eaimundo Beraza y 
Farraga, M. B. de Quintana, Cabaiies y Eabassa, Luis 51. 
Cabello y Lapiedra, F. P. de los Cobos. B C'urill y 5Ion- 
tobbio, Luis Elizalde, Alfred de la Escalera y Amblard, 
Antonio Fanes y Aymerich, Enrique Fort, Ramon Balmes 
Frexe y Alallofie, 5Iauricio Jalvo 5Iillan, Valentin P. Ramon 
Lavin Casalis, G. Pedro 5Iathet y Rodriguez, Juan 5Iaymo 
y Cabanellas, Eduardo 5Iercader y Sacanella, Pelayo 
Miquelerena, 5Ime. 5Iiquelerena. Salvador Oiler y Padrol, 
Alberto de Palacio. Buenava Polles y Vivo. Enrique Ee- 
pulles y 5’argas, Valentin Eoca y Carbonell, 5Irae. Roca. 
Joaquin Saldana y Lopez, 5Ime. Saldana, Pablo Salvat 
Espasa, Benito Guitart Trulls, Francisco de Urcola, Joseph 
Urioste y Velada, 5Ime. Urioste, Mile. Urioste, 11. V. Bjsco, 
Sah ador Valeri y Pupurull, Manuel 5'iga y 5Iareh. Jose 
Vilaseca y Casanovas, Franco del Villar y Carmona. .le-.us 
Yanguas y Santafe. 

Sweden. — 51agnus Dahlander, 51ine. Dahlander. Rudolf S. 
Enlilom, 5Ime. Eiiblom, Dagman Ericson, Sigfrid Ericson, 
5Ime. Nils Frykholm, Alfred Hellerstrom, Wilhelm E. 
Klemraing, I. Tengborn, Eugen Jacobi Thoiburu, A N. 
Thurdin, 5rme. Thurdin, Gustave Wirkman, Folke Zetter- 
vall, 5Ime. Zettervall. 

SniTZERL.AND.— Fritz Stehlin. 

T.ASMANI.A.— Alexander North. 5Iiss North, 5Iiss Adeline 
North. 

United St.ates of America. — Francis E. Allen, 5Irs. 
Allen, 5Iiss Dorothy Allen, George 5Iendenhall Anderson, 
5Irs. Lary Anderson, 5Irs. William P. Anderson, Frank 
Conger Baldwin, 5Irs. Baldwin. .John 51. Caircie, James B. 
Cook, Eobert Campbell Dixon, jun., William S. Eanies, 
William 51. Ellicott, Charles S. Frost. E. P Goodrich, 
William B. Ittner. 5Irs. Ittner, James T. Kelley, 5Irs. Kelley, 
Albert Kelsey, 5Irs. Kelsey, Theodore Carl Link, 5Irs. T. C. 
Link, Charles D. 5I.iginnis, 55'. B. 5Iundie, T. Nolan, 55'm. 
Churchill Noland, 55'm. Barclay Parsons, Josias Pennington, 
Ernest John Russell, Charles Hercules Rutan, 5Iiss Eleanor 
Eutan, 5Iis3 Elizabeth Eutan, .John Downey Thomas, 5Irs. 
J. D. Themas, 5IoriT3on Huggins 5'ail, Chailes Howard 
5\'alker, 5Irs. C. H. 55*alker, C. X. 55'allingford, 5Irs. 55'alliiig- 
ford, J. Foster 55'ariier. 55’iii. Chanmiig 55'hitiiey, Peter 
Bonnett 5\'ight, B. F. Willis, John Devereux York. 


Hygiene and Salubrity in Dwellings. 

The Association for the Promotion of Hygiene 
and Salubrity in Dwellings will hold its 2nd Inter- 
national Congress in Geneva from the 4th to the 
10th September nest. The object of the Congress 
is to appeal to competent professional men of all 
countries — architects, doctors, and hygienists — to 
deliberate in common on the best means of 
ameliorating the salubrity of dwellings. The 
following is an extract from the Programme 
arranged for the meeting at Geneva : — 
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A. DWKLLING-HoUhES 

Section I. Ilonsa in Cities [micMle class). —Subjects to 
be treated : (a) the housing of servants; (6| the danger of 
underground fiats; (c) the housing of caretakers, cooks, tte. 

Section II. Workmen's Dwellings . — (a) Their distri- 
bution in cities. (6) The means of insming their cvhole- 
someness and .salubrity, (c) The role of public authorities 
and private action in the matter, {cl) Discussion of the 
question of gardens and plots of ground for workmen’s 
cottages. 

Section ITT. Rural ihrelling.s. — (ci) The depopulation 
of country districts \h) The housing of farmhouse 
servants and labourers (sedentary or nomadic). The 
necessity of studving this question as thoroughly as that 
of the housing of the working classes in eitie.s. (c) The 
importance of spreading knowledge of the laws of health 
amongst the peasantry. 

B. LonoiNGs .rxn Pr.tCEs of .\ssemblv. 

Section IV. Furnished Loclgings and Hotels. — A subject 
of gieat impoitance in countries visited by numerous 
tourists. 

Section T. —Sanitary conditions necessary in 

lio.spitals, asylums, sanatoriums. Special attention given 
to the means of insuring the disinfection of materials — 
sheets, linen, Ac. — employed in hospitals, before they are 
sold or sent away. 

Section VI. Mihfani Establishments.— The present 
types of barracks ; the general conditions they should 
fullil in relation to climate and country. 

Section VII. Public Halls and Industrial Establish- 
nients. — References to tlie hygienic situation and con- 
struction ot theatres, concert rooms, lecture halls, law- 
courts, woikshops, sliop.5. factories, Ac. 

Section VIII. School-houses. — Vitiation of the air in 
public and private soliool-iooms and how to remedy it. 
Swis.s school-houses are models of hygiene in this respect 
and may be visited with benefit by foreign congressists. 

I’apei's on the typical stdiool-hotise and boaiding-schools 
will be read and disctissed. 

C. Mov.uii.i: .t\i) TE.MPor,.\nY Dwem.ixos. 

Section IX. Means of Travel . — Special papeiss on rail- 
way carnage-, ti.iiiis and steamers. If there are any on 
such subjects as the cleanliness of the streets, the clearing 
away of dirt, and the du-t question, they will be included 
ill this section. 

D. .Ift .t\r> DrcoR.vnoN in Kehtion to the 
Wholesoweness of Houses. 

Section X. How to ameliorate the sanitary conditions of 
old cinarteis in town or litu or of the monuments of the 
past while at the same time irre.serring their picturesque 
and aitistic character.— XI \k heading speaks for itself, and 
responds to. a question often raised in the minds of artists 
and hygienists. One may also trace the evolution of the 
decorative arts under the influence of hygienics. 

E. St.NIT.VRY .kllMIXIsTliVnON. 

ScitioiiXI. Legislatinn, Sanitani Orfices, Statistics . — 
Sanitary certiticate-. Upon this Section, which will occupy 
itself with hygienic legi-lation, police regulations, sanitary 
offices, stati-tic-s. and sanitary certificates, will devolve the 
delii ate ta-k of piocuiing a sanction for the principles im- 
posed by the other sections ; of studying the legislative 
measures employed in different countries and cities for the 
purpose of enforcing on ail the elementary laws of health ; 
and of inquiring into what can best be done in cases where 
State intervention is called for. 

Besides the sectional meetings, general meetings 
have been arranged for the discussion of the fol- 
lowing subjects : — ' 


(i.) The necessity and means of the transforma- 
tion of unhealthy blocks of houses in cities. 

(ii.) The application of sanitary legislation in the 
ease of unhealthy dwellings. 

(iii.) Hygienic .systems of heating. 

The Committee hope to organise an exhibition 
of models of houses, hygienic apparatus, plans, 
statistics, etc., and models of the most recent 
construction of railway carriages. 

Various fetes, receptions, and excursions are 
being arranged. 

Included on the International Committee are 
Mr. .John Belcher, A.R.A., President E.T.B.A.; 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, President Elect ; and Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President. 

The President of the Congress is M. Guillaume 
Fatio, and the General Secretary, to whom all 
communications should be addressed, M. Albert 
Wuarin, 1, Rue des Moulins, Geneva. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy on the Restoration of Churches. 

At a recent meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings a Paper on the 
preservation of our old church buildings was read 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, the eminent novelist, who, 
it will be remembered, started life as an architect, 
and won the Institute Silver Medal for an Essay 
in 1862. 

Mr. Hardy, in the course of his Paper, observed 
that it might be true that our more intelligent 
architects now knew the better way, and that 
damage was limited largely to minor buildings and 
to ob.scure places. But, continue it did, despite 
the efforts of their Society ; nor did it seem ever 
likely to stop till aU tampering with chronicles in 
stone was forbidden by law, and all operations 
bearing on their repair permitted only under the 
eyes of properly qualified inspectors. 

The difSculty which they encountered on the 
threshold in respect of church conservation was 
the fact that the building was held in two con- 
tradictory lights, and was required for two incom- 
patible purposes. To the incumbent the church 
was a workshop or laboratory ; to the antiquary 
it was a relic. To the parish it was a utility ; to 
the outsider it was a luxury. How could they 
unite these incompatibles ? The author went on 
to refer to wantonness in bodily pulling down an 
old church that a more stylish one might be 
erected, the shifting of old windows and other 
details irregularly spaced, and to “monumental 
puss-in-the-corner.” A propos of this, he said that 
one would like to know if any note had been kept 
of the original position of Milton’s monument in 
Cripplegate Church, which, he believed, had been 
moved more than once, and if the position of his 
rifled grave was now known. Continuing, Mr. 
Hardy, after dwelling upon the mistakes of builders 
and the abuses in the rehanging of bells, asked 
why the old sets of chimes had been removed from 
nearly all the country churches. The midnight 
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wayfarer, in passing along the sleeping village or 
town, was cheered by the outburst of a stumbling 
tune, which possessed the added charm of being 
heeded probably by no ear but his own. But one 
might go half across England and hear no chimes 
at midnight now. 

Another abuse of ecclesiastical fabrics was that 
arising from the fixing of Christmas decorations. 
The battalion of young ladies to whom the decking 
with holly and ivy was usually entrusted seemed 
to be possessed with the fixed idea that nails might 
he driven, not only into old oak and into the joints 
of the masonry, but into the freestone itself, if one 
only hit hard enough. He lately found a fifteenth- 
century arch to have suffered more damage during 
the last twenty years from this cause than during the 
previous five hundred of its existence. Eestoration 
was practically objectionable and well-nigh impos- 
sible, and, moreover, was fatal to human interest. 
Some might be of a different opinion ; but he 
thought that the damage done to the sentiment of 
association by replacement, by the rupture of con- 
tinuity, was mainly what made the enormous loss 
the country had sustained from its seventy years of 
church restoration so tragic and deplorable. The 
protection of an ancient edifice against renewal in 
fresh materials was, in fact, even more of a social 
— he might say humane — duty than an resthotic 
one : it was the preservation of memories, history, 
fellowship, fraternities. By a curious irony, the 
parts of a church that had suffered the most com- 
plete obliteration were those of the closest personal 
relation. Their duty lay in organising resistance 
to the enthusiasm for newness of those priests and 
churchwardens who regarded a church as a sort of 
villa, to be made convenient and fashionable for 
the occupiers of the moment. 

The A.A. Evening Continuation School. 

The report which appeared in some of the 
building journals that the evening studio of the 
Architectural Association is to be closed is contra- 
dicted by Mr. H. Tanner, Jun., Hon. Secretary of 
the Association. This, he says, is by no means 
the case. The A.A. Council has for some time 
past had under consideration the advisability of 
amalgamating the evening studio (formerly con- 
ducted by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis) with the evening 
continuation school. With the two schools under 
separate heads there has been much overlapping, 
and from a financial as well as an educational 
point of view the new scheme, it is stated, will be 
advantageous to all students, as provision will be 
made, not only for students who have passed 
through the day school, but for those students who 
are engaged in offices during the daytime, as well 
as for those who wish to prepare for the Institute 
examinations, or are desirous of taking up separate 
subjects in design or construction. The new 
arrangement, Mr. Tanner explains, will provide 


evening instruction which will supply the wants 
of all grades of students without disturbing the 
smooth working of the scheme of continuous study. 

Proposed National Collection of Drawings of 
Architecture. 

The proposal to form a National Collection of 
Drawings of Architecture, mention of which was 
made in the Journal for 10th March, is beginning 
to assume practical shape, the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum having consented to 
house the collection in the Art Library at South 
Kensington. The idea, it will be remembered, 
owes its inception to the Spiers Testimonial Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Spiers himself gave substantial 
support to the scheme by presenting the balance, 
amounting to £79, of his Testimonial Fund, in aid 
of the project. Professor W. R. Lethaby and Mr. 
R. W. Schultz have now issued a circular on 
behalf of the Committee, which runs as follows : — 

Owing to the lack of any organised scheme for 
the collection of architectural drawings, numerous 
sets of measured drawings of old buildings, form- 
ing in themselves valuable historical records, have 
been lost or destroyed, and many others are prac- 
tically inaccessible to students. Magnificent work 
has been done during the last fifty years by young 
architects and others, in making accurate drawings 
of old buildings, both at home and abroad, and, as 
many of these buildings have since been destroyed 
or materially altered, these drawings in some cases 
form the only record of their original design and 
arrangement. 

It has long been felt that drawings of this nature 
should be carefully collected and housed for future 
reference, and the Committee charged with arrang- 
ing a testimonial to Mr. Phene Spiers last year 
hoped to have been able to initiate such a scheme 
as part of the testimonial. This was found to be 
impracticable, but Mr. Spiers has since come for- 
ward, and, of his own free will, put aside the 
money balance of the testimonial as the nucleus 
of a fund for dealing with the matter, and he has 
invited a small committee to assist him in organis- 
ing and arranging a scheme. 

As it is felt that such a collection should be as 
freely accessible as possible to everyone, the autho- 
rities of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington were apju’oached to ascertain if they 
would be willing to take over and house such a col- 
lection in their library under reasonable conditions. 
We are pleased to say that arrangements have now 
been completed, whereby the collection will be 
deposited in the Art Library at South Kensington, 
and any contributors of drawings will be recognised 
as donors conjointly with Mr. Spiers’ Committee, 
and will be entitled to the donors’ privileges of the 
museum. While the drawings will be accessible 
to students for purposes of study, and can be 
copied under this head, they will not be available 
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for publication by other than the author during 
his lifetime, without his permission. 

The Committee feel sure that architects who 
possess such drawings only require to be made 
aware of the existence of a definite scheme for 
collecting and adequately housing the same, in 
order to present their drawings to the collection. 
In most cases such drawings, having served their 
original purpose, are rolled up and never looked 
at, being ultimately either lost, destroyed, or for- 
gotten. The collection will not be confined to 
drawings of old work, but will include within its 
scope the following ; — Records of important public 
buildings and of works by eminent architects down 
to the end of the nineteenth century ; photographs 
of buildings which no longer exist, or which have 
been materially altered ; and sketch-books of 
deceased architects of repute. 

The Committee’s address is 14, Gray’s Inn 
Square. 


REVIEWS. 

LIVERPOOL STUDENTS’ SKETCH-BOOK. 

Portfolio of Measured Drawings, by Students of the School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Price to 
subscribers 12s. Qd. a volume; to the general public 
los. net. 

In a circular explaining this work Professor 
Reilly says that he is proposing to issue yearly, in 
folio form, somewhat similar to the Sketch-Book 
of the Architectural Association, a selection of 
measured drawings made by the students in the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. As these 
students are at most of three years’ standing, and 
the majority but of two, it may not be possible to 
attain t > the high standard of draughtsmanship 
achieved by the Association Sketch-Book. 

No book of this precise kind, devoted to measured 
surveys of notable buildings, seems as yet to have 
been issued. In time, therefore, these volumes 
should form a very valuable record. 

The first number of the publication contains a 
complete external survey of the following buildings, 
with detail drawings to a large scale : The Town 
Hall, Liverpo 3 I ; the Customs House, Dublin ; the 
Senate House, Cambridge ; the Palace of the 
Petit Trianon, Versailles ; the Palace of the Grand 
Trianon, Versailles ; the Orangery, Kensington 
Palace. 

The scheme proposed has been admirably carried 
out. The subjects have been well selected, the 
drawings are straightforward and clear, and the 
size of the volume is handy. It is, however, the 
scheme itself which calls for the greatest praise, 
and I hope that the success of the present volume 
will lead to its having many successors and 
imitators ; above all imitators, for the proper 
publication of the results seems a necessary com- 
plement to the production of measured drawings 
of buildings. .Amongst the many educational 


subjects calhng for consideration one of the most 
pressing seems to be as to the return that is made 
in service for the large aggregate sum of money 
which is yearly spent in architectural prizes and 
studentships. Putting aside for the time any 
question as to the principles which should govern 
students’ designing-competitions, and considering 
only the one of encouraging the study of old work, 
I feel, and I know that others — probably many — 
feel, that there has been very great waste in the 
past — waste of effort and waste of results.* With 
all our travelling and measuring, the labour of 
scores of hands over seventy or eighty years, little 
has been systematically studied, nothing has been 
systematically recorded. Students, of necessarily 
little experience, in many cases go where they like, 
draw what they like, and do what they can with 
the sketches they bring back, treasuring them for 
a time, neglecting them after a time, and ultimately 
leaving them to be destroyed. 

I will not here attempt to work out a view of 
what might be done by an organised plan and 
businesslike record, but I venture to say that we 
want something like a “Royal Commission” to 
make suggestions for rendering our educational 
endowments more productive. 

W. R. Lethaby. 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 190-5-00, held Monday, 2.5th June 1900, at 
8 . 1.5 p.m. — Present : Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., in the 
Chair; 5*2 Fellows (including 16 members of the Council), 
52 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. 
Fellow, 5 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors : the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 11th June 1900 [p. 433] 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Fellows, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President — 
viz. Robert Shekleton Balfour, ^Yilliam Adam Forsyth, 
Charles Henry Lbhr, Hugh Patrick Guerin Maule, Percy 
Robinson. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease of 
Andrew Moseley and Philip Wilkinson, Fellows [see 
Jofux.u. 16th Juno]. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Roy.al Gold Medal, the gift of His Majesty the 
King, to Hir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [Jf.F.] ; 
and Sir Lawrence, having been duly invested with the 
Medal, replied in acknowledgment of the honour. 

Sir Lawrence further addressed the Meeting on the 
subject of the collection of photographs and engravin.'s of 
his pictures which he had kindly lent for exhibition on 
the occasion. 
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secoiided by Mr. John Slater [F.], the thanks of the 
Institute were voted by acclamation to the outj;oing Presi- 
dent for his conduct of the affairs of the Institute during 
Ills occupancy of the Chair. 

The President having briefly replied, the proceedings 
closed, and the Meeting separated at 9.30. 


■ This re.uls like a complaint, but that is not my inten- 
tion : I mean my own waste of early study amongst the 




EXCELLENCE IN AECHITECTEEE. 

EOYAL ACADEMY LECTUEES, 1905. 

By Professor Aitciiison, E.A., 

PAST PRESIDENT R.I.B.A., ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

T he importance of architecture to a nation is commonly overlooked ; but that it should 
be overlooked is astounding, for to a person visiting a country new to him recent 
buildings alone show how great the country then is, and old buildings show the great- 
ness that it once reached. 

The privilege of the visual fine arts is to present a lesson to everyone that can be under- 
stood without study. Painting and sculpture preserve the appearance of the beauty, the 
vigour, the intelligence and determination of the people, as far as these can be shown by form 
and colour ; but architecture alone shows the nation’s wealth and pretensions. 

In the case of buildings on high ground not built by slave labour each stone has probably 
cost its weight in gold, and the impressive or elegant appearance of public buildings pre- 
supposes a nation that contains, or has contained, men of great mental and imaginative 
powers ; and when sublimity has been reached in the monuments all cultivated beholders 
admire and even envy them. The highest snow-capped mountains, the widest and swiftest 
rivers, the loftiest cataracts, the deepest ravines, the greatest stretch of plain, the vastest 
and deepest forests, nay even the most appalling volcanic eruption or devastating flood, 
only speak to us of the powers of nature, while buildings are essentially the work of man. 
Even the hypsethral temple of Stonehenge gives us a lofty idea of what so feeble a creature 
as man can do, even in a savage state, when fired by a gi'eat motive ; what, then, are our 
feelings when we meet with the works of the most distinguished race this earth has yet seen 
— the Greek — wdiich arrived, in architecture at least, the nearest to perfection, while the 
Acropolis of Athens is an ideal site ? Mighty masses of marble have been got up the hill 
of the Acropolis, and been put together as M. Beule says “ like a piece of cabinet work,” 
and endowed with a perfection of form that has been the despair of all subsequent ages. 
Most architectural students when they have first appreciated the exquisite beauty and 
simplicity of the Grecian Doric have said, like St. Augustine, “ Cursed be those who say 
our good before us,” and think that if the Greeks had not invented the Doric, “ I should 
have done so,” deceived by its great simplicity to think it easy, while the envious and 
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blockheads tell us it is a copy from Beni Hassan. The woodcut in Fergusson gives an idea 
which the Greek architect may have taken a hint from, and by his art has rendered it 
unique. With so splendid a site as the Acropolis, we can hardly wonder at the admira- 
tion it has excited ; but it is not till we are there that we can see the perfection of its 
architecture. 

Even now in its ruined state the Ionic columns of the portico of the Erechtheum are some 
of the most beautiful things I have ever seen, while the whole plain flank of the Erech- 
theum blazing in the sunshine and contrasting with the projecting and shaded small caryatid 
temple at the end produces one of those effects that are rarely seen and can never be forgotten. 
The only thing that the Eomans ever built that can in any way compare with this Greek 
work at Athens is the interior of the Pantheon, believed to have been built for Hadrian by 
Apollodorus of Damascus, whom Hadrian is supposed to have had poisoned for jeering him 
about his design for the Temple of Venus and Piome. 

I think if any of the students will ask themselves what they first did in going to a foreign 
capital, they will say it was to look at the architectural monuments, and I think this is not 
contined to architectural students, but is common to almost every visitor, whether he speak 
the language or no. Every person on his first visit to a country wants to see signs of its 
greatness, and this greatness is usually shown in its capital by the splendour of its temples, 
palaces, and public buildings. On my first visit to Spain I travelled through from Paris to 
Madrid, but nothing in the shape of buildings impressed me there, and it was not till I saw 
the splendid Cathedral of Toledo with its walls draped with the letters of prisoners escaped 
from their Arabic and Moorish masters that the former greatness of Spain burst upon me. 
At Cordova Abd-el-Rahman’s great mosque is one of the most astonishing buildings in the 
world, astonishing not only from its vastness, but for its oddness, as it is made up of pieces 
of architecture torn from the churches then existing. It was at the opening of this mosque 
that Abd-el-Rahman, the last of the Oinmiades, boasted of the superiority of the Moslem 
faith over Christianity, and prophesied that Christianity would soon be swallowed up by 
Islam ! 

Farther on one got to Seville and saw its magnificent cathedral, one of the grandest 
cathedrals in tlie world, with the Giralda close by inhabited by flocks of screaming hawks, and 
the fine plateresque buildings in the town, so called from their being worked like gold or silver 
plate. After this my next visit was to the Alhambra, that splendid ruin of Arabic and 
Moorish magnificence in one of the most enchanting positions in the world, where the 
perfumes of the orange and lemon blossom and the oriental jasmine are wafted by the cool 
breezes of the Sierra Nevada through the unglazed windows of the Toccador of Lindaraxa. 
This boudoir of the Sultana is bordered with black tiles wonderfully inlaid with verses from 
the Koran cut out of white tile. 

To pass over the education that the execution of fine masonry and carving gives to shoals 
of men. Even a great tomb may not only hand down the name of the dead but become a 
generic word and preserve the name of the person who caused it to be built as well. When 
Mausolus died and his widow had his splendid tomb built, it gave the generic name of 
“ mausoleum ” to all such buildings, and preserved the name of his wife Artemisia who had it 
built. I may safely say that every lad and lass in Scotland knows her name, but that is owing 
to the great poet Burns : — 

“ One Queen Artemisia, as old stories tell, 

W'hen depriv’d of her husband she loved so well. 

In respect for the love and affection he’d shown her. 

She reduc’d hjni to dust and she drank up the powder.’’ 
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Martial attributes the Colosseum to Domi- 
tian, although usually attributed to Titus : — 

“ Nor let the Carian town exalt so high 
Its mausoleum, hanging in the sky ; 

In Ctesar’s amphitheatre are shown 
Those rival glories all combined in one.” 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent 
(born 1448, died 1492), had a large collection of 
antique figures and other sculpture and anti- 
quities which were disposed in favourable places 
in his garden, and being a man of acute mind, 
somewhat of a poet and dilettante, he is said to 
have observed that the Tuscan sculptors were 
not so good as the Tuscan painters, and after 
getting Bertoldo di Giovanni, Donatello’s head 
man, to supervise the antiques in his garden 
opened it to young artists for study, and offered 
prizes for the best studies, Bertoldo supervising 
the students’ work and giving them advice. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici also had a great collection of 
engraved gems in his house. Lorenzo applied 
to the Ghirlandajos to send their two best pupils 
to his academy, and they sent him Michelangelo 
and Francesco Granacci. Lorenzo was so much 
struck by the intelligence of Michelangelo that 
he put him up in his palace, and he dined there 
every day with all the poets, philosophers, 
and other great men that dined there. Here 
it is said he made the acquaintance of Savona- 
rola. 

It has been often said that if we had 
another Miecenas and another Augustus we 
should not want new Vergils and Horaces. 
Whether this be true or not I cannot say, but I 
can say that if the English people had been as 
insensible to poetry as they are to architecture, 
we should never have had a Tennyson, a Swin- 
burne, or the Brownings. 

There has been a good deal of modern 
Gothic building, but it strikes our eyes as the 
conversation of people who confined themselves 
to the language of Piers Ploughman and 
Chaucer ; but in France there has been an ad- 
vance, as we see in the basilique of Notre Dame 
de Fourvieres from the designs of M. Bossan, 
carried out hy M. Sainte-Marie Perrin. I saw 
the basilica a great many years ago, and it was 
striking and 'original, and with the suavity of 
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good modern work. M. Sainte-Marie Perrin has been amiable enough to send me the photo- 
graphs of it which I reproduce here. 

I wish to impress on people’s minds that because a youth has wit enough to learn to 
shoe a horse or patch a kettle, it does not follow that he can be taught to become a divine 
poet or a divine architect. 



N'ATRF-D 4':E I>E I-OL'UVlki:k>, LYON-. 
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WHAT H.M. OFFICE OF WOEKS IS HOIXG FOE HISTOEICAL BUILDIXOS 
. . IX SCOTLAND. 

By W. T. Oldreive. F.S.I., F.S.A.Scot. 

PRINCIP.^L ARCHITECT FOR SCOTLAND TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. ' 

Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 37th January 1906. 

T he object of this Paper is to afford the architectural profession and the public an 
opportunity of knowing what is being done with reference to the national his- 
torical buildings of which the Government Department I represent has charge. 
It is, I venture to think, neither right nor wise on the part of an official of the public service 
to avoid reasonable public inquiry into work carried on for the general good ; and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of affording such information as I am able to give with 
reference to a subject which forms no inconsiderable part of my official duties, and which is 
a most interesting and pleasant pei’sonal study. 

The scope of my Paper is to be limited to a simple explanation of what the standing 
of our Department is in relation to these historic buildings and remains, an enumeration of 
them, and a few remarks upon what we have been doing lately, with some illustrations. 
I shall endeavour to avoid questions of historical or architectural criticism, not because these 
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would be of little interest, but as lying outside the scope and intention of the Paper. I feel 
also that I should be unqualified to lecture upon the subject from that standpoint until I 
had been able to devote much more time to personal research and inspection than I have 
hitherto been able to spare since taking charge of our Scottish Branch two years ago. 

It may be well at the commencement shortly to define the sense in which the 
term “ Historical Buildings *’ is intended to be used : Only those buildings will be referred 
to which are of national and architectural character, and which are, in some sense, under 
the control of His Majesty’s Office of Works. Such buildings may well be considered as 
national treasures for which a Government should be held responsible, such responsibility 
being that of a trust which ought not to be avoided or abused. It appears as though 
in all civilised countries there were a genei-al awakening to such national responsibility, 
and within the last few days I have observed with pleasure that one of the subjects 
for discussion at the International Congress of Architects to be held in London in 
July next is that of the responsibilities of a Government in the conservation of national 
monuments. The neglect of such national treasures is analogous to the neglect of a family 
estate by a profligate peer, whose conduct would be universally condemned did he allow the 
family mansions and estates to fall into decay without thought or care for those who would 
succeed him. All architects and antiquarians mnst be glad to see a growing interest on 
the part of the general public in this question, for only the enlightenment and improved 
artistic sense of the public can enable any Government to take efficient control and enforce 
the necessary provisions for the conservation of such buildings. I have only time to refer 
merely to the fact of recent legislative action in other European countries. Those interested 
will find that a great deal has been done within the last tew years in France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Italy ; and our learned member. Professor Baldwin Brown, has recently 
published a book upon “The Care of Ancient Monuments,” which deals especially with the 
responsibility of Governments, and shows at lengtli what has been done within recent years. 

At the last International Congress of Architects, held at Madrid in 1904, a resolution 
was passed calling for the establishment of Associations for the Protection and Preserva- 
tion of National Architectural Monuments in all countries, and it was suggested that such 
Associations should co-operate for mutual assistance. It was also suggested that a com- 
prehensive Inventory of the architectural treasures of Europe should be made ; and it 
would certainly seem that the preparation of such an Inventory is a necessary first step in 
tlie direction required. Almost every European country except our own is taking action in 
the preparation of these official Catalogues of National Monuments ; and surely every possible 
means should be used to encourage similar action in this country. 

Scotland is rich in historic remains of architectural monuments of the past, but the 
greater number of these are under no official cognisance and subject to no official control. 
It appears to me that the work of the National Art Survey of Scotland deserves special 
notice and recognition in this connection. I cannot imagine a more praiseworthy scheme 
than that of encouraging architectural students, under proper guidance, systematically to 
measure and sketch the more important architectural remains. If these are tabulated and 
published in due course they will be of immense value for reference when the official 
inventory is compiled. 

The historic buildings and remains over which our Hepartment has direct control may 
be classified under two heads : — 

(I) Buildings vested in the Department ; and 

(J) Architectural and antiquarian remains of which the Commissioners of H.M Works 
are custodians under the Ancient Monuments Acts. It is now. however, recognised that other 
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Government Departments which carry out building works refer to the Commissioners of 

H. M. Works cases which affect ancient buildings of an architectural character, as, for 
instance, the War Department with reference to Edinburgh Castle, Stirling Castle, &c. ; and 
the Admiralty Department in the ease of Eosyth Castle, a proposed restoration of which will 
presently be shown. 

Those buildings which fall under the class of properties vested in the Department are of 
chief architectural interest, and with these I shall principally deal ; but it may be of some 
interest to enumerate those archteologieal remains of minor character, so called “ Ancient 
Monuments ” in Scotland, of which we are custodians. The list of such remains comprises ; — 

I. — Ancient Monuments to which the Ancient Monuments Protection Act (1882) applies, 

AND WHICH HAVE BEEN TAKEN IN CHARGE BY H.M. OFFICE OF WOKKS. 

CoCMV, PAR1..1[. 

The circular walled structures called “Edin’s Hall,” on 1 „ ■ i e.- 

„ , , T 1 Berwickshire 

Cockburn Law I 

The British forts, on the hills, called “ The Black and It,, i • 

White Catherthuns ” J f3,rsliire 

The Pictish Towers at Glenelg Inverness . 

The Stones of Callernish Ross , 

The Burgh of Clickanim Shetland , 

The Pictish Tower at llousa in Shetland .... 

The inscribed slab foriiieiiy standing on the loadside leading I -ivicion-bii-o 
from Wigton to Whithorn, but now in Whithorn Priory . | ° 

Two stones, with incised crosses, on a mound in a field at ] 

Laggiingairn ) 

The pillars at Kirkmadrine 

II. — Ancient Monuments not included in the Schedule annexed to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Act (1882), but which h.we since been taken in charge by H.M. 
Office of Works under Cl. 10 of that Act, by Order in Council, 


Ancient Runic Cross at Ruthwell ...... 

I’OUVTY. 

Dumfriesshire 

r 

Ruthwell 

St. Ninian’s Cave 

Wigtonshire 

— 

The Pictish Tower of Carloway 

Roiss-shire . 

Carloway 

Cup-marked rock of three standing .stones, Drunitroddan 

Wigtonshire 

Drumtroddan 

The Moat Hill of Druohtag 

Mochrani 

Semicircular Earthwork, Barsalloch ..... 

,, 

Mochrani 

The -Ancient Chapel of AVhithorn ...... 

<1 

Whithorn 

Sculptured Stone at Eassie ....... 

Forfarshire 

Eassie 

Roman Camp at Rispain 

Wigtonshire 

Near Whithorn 

Standing stone at Blairbowie, known as the “Wren’s Egg” . 

,, 

Glasserton 

Sculptured stones in Dyce Churchyard ..... 

Aberdeenshire 

— 

Sculptured stones at Whithorn Priory ..... 

Wigtonshire 

Whithorn 


Menniuir 

Glenelg 

fig 

Sound 

Dunrossness 

Whithorn 

New Luce 
Stonevkirk 


There are also the Anc-ient Monuments to which the Ancient Monuments Protection Act 
(188*2) applies, but which have not yet been taken in charge by H.M. Office of Works, viz. : — 


The Bass of Inveiiuy .Aberdeenshire . 

The vitritied fort on the Hill of Noath ..... 

The pillar and stone at Xewton-in the-Gariocli ... 

The British Walled Settlement enclosing Huts at Harefaulds i 
in Lauderdale 

The Dun of Dornadilla •'i'f • 

The sculptured stone called Suenos Stone, near Fories . Elgin . 

The Cioss slab, with inscription, in the Chiirclmird ot I j-Qi-f n-^hire 
St. Vigeans ......... 

A group of remains and pillars on a haugli ai Clava on the ( j^veiness 

banks of the Nairn . I 

The Cairns, with chambers and galleries paitially dilapidated Kirkcudbrightshire 

The Catstane, an inscribed pillar Linlithgow . 

The Bing of Brogar, and other stone pillars, at Stennis in | Qp]^j,gy 

Orkney, and the neighbouring pillars . . . . ' J • ■ 

The Chambered Mound of Maeshowe . . 


1 ’ 

Inverurie 

Rhynie 

CuLsalniond 

Lauder 

Durnes,-. 

Ratford 

St. A'lgeans 

Croy and Dalcross 

Minnigaff 

Kirkliston 

Firth and Stennis 
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There are, I think, on the part of the public, rather hazy ideas as to the intention of the 
Government with reference to the working of the Ancient Monuments Acts, and it may be 
worth while here to state explicitly what is the official understanding. I will therefore quote 
a Memorandum on the Ancient Monuments Act (1882) as issued with the Act : — 

The object ot the Ancient Monuments Act is to preserve from wilful destruction or neglect, and from preventible 
decay, those ancient monuments which still remain to us, and of which the most important are scheduled in the Act- 
They consist for the most part of prehistoric remains, dolmens, ancient forts, and similar monuments. They do not 
include more recent historic and ecclesiastical ruins, such as castles, abbeys, or churches. 

The Act endeavours to efiect its object by the voluntary association of the owners of these monuments with the 
State. It is hoped that when the object and effect of the Act are explained to them, owners will be r\illing to avail 
themselves of it, and to place their monuments under its protection, with a view to their preservation for all time 
against the risks already referred to. 

The Act is not compulsory. It does not propose to take any right or property of an owner of a monument against his 
will, or to expropriate such right on payment of compensation. It proceeds upon the principle that if no right or interest 
of the owners is really interfered with, they will be desirous of doing their best to place their monuments beyond the 
possibility of destruction. 

Under the law as it stood before the passing of the Act there was no process by which the owner of a monument, 
however interesting from an archaeological or historical point of view it might be, could ensure its preservation. The 
owner might feel certain that so long as he himself should possess it no damage would accrue to it, but no process 
existed by which he could bind his successors so that the monument should not be destroyed or allowed to perish from 
neglect ; nor was there any means by which the State could undertake any necessary work of maintenance or repair, and 
thus relieve the owner of the expense of pi'eserving the monument. 

The Act proposes to supply this defect in the law, by enabling the owner of any monument scheduled in the Act to 
place the monument, by a formal document, under the protection of the State. The effect of this will be in no way to 
affect or diminish his property, interest, or estate in the monument, except so far as that thenceforward he and his 
Bucce.ssors will not be able to destroy it. The monument will still continue to be the sole property of himself and his 
successors, but there will be affixed to it the status of indestructibility, and it will no longer be in the power of anyone, 
whether owner or not, to destroy or damage it. As an incident to this status the Commissioners of Works, who are charged 
with the execution of this Act, will, after the monument is thus formally placed under their protection, have the right 
of access to it from time to time for the purpose ot inspection, and will have the right of executing any work which may 
be necessary for the purpose of preventing its destruction or decay ; but here their power ends. No right of access is 
given to the public, and the monument remains — subject only to the power vested in the Office of Works— as much the 
private property of the owner for the time being as before. 

Subject to this explanation, it is hoped that landowners will readily avail themselves of the Act, w'hich protects 
monuments thus committed to the Office of Works against any damage from what persons soever, and thus relieves the 
owner of any responsibility or expense in respect of them. 

A tenant for life, who avails himself of the Act, will bind the remainderman and his successors in title. 

And alho a Memofiindum on the Ancient Monuments Act (1900) : — 

-\n amending Act of I'.tOO (113 A 01 Viet. ch. 34), which is to be construed with that of 1862, provides that when the 
Commissioners of Works are of opinion that the preservation of any monument is a matter of public interest by reason 
of the historical, traditional, or artistic interest attaching thereto, they may at the request ot the owner consent to 
become guardians thereof, and thereupon the Ancient Monuments Act of 1882 shall apply to such monument. 

The Act does not authorise the Commissioners to consent to become guardians of any structure which is occupied 
as a dwelling-place by any person other than a person employed as caretaker thereof and his family. 

Power is given to a County Council to purchase and preserve monuments and to the Commissioners of Works and 
the County Council to receive voluntary contributions towards cost of maintenance, Ac., of monuments of which they are 
guardians or puichasers, .and to transfer from the Commissioners to the Council or vice versa any e--tate or interest 
therein or guaidianship thereof. 

It will be seen that while the object of the earlier Act was the preservation ot ancient monuments, consi,,tin'' 
lor the most part of piehistoiic remains, dolmens, ancient forts, Ac., the .Act of 1900 h.is a much wider scope -is 
therein “ monument " means any structure, erection, or monument of hi-^toric or aiehitectural interest or any remains 
thereof. 

Mention may, perhaps, be made of certain undefined responsibilities, which we are sometimes 
called upon to undertake in regard to historical buildings, such as the preservation of the 
amenities of cathedrals from the more commercial spirits of corporations and other public bodies 
or from the thoughtless or selfish actions of private owners. I may mention, as illustrating 
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this point, the recent case at Ber\vick-on-T\veed where we have, after considerable difficulty, 
leased the ground upon which stands the Ancient Bell Tower and portions of the Edwardian 
Walls, so as to prevent the demolition of the ancient walls and the erecting of cottage build- 
ings close to the tower. Eepresentations were also recently made which have led to promised 
modifications in the design of the proposed Infii-mary extension building near Glasgow 
Cathedral, which will, I hope, tend to preserve the cathedral from the overpowering effect 
of too near a neighbour. At Dunfermline we are in communication with the Carnegie Trustees, 
who have very courteously invited our co-operation so as not to interfere unduly with the 
amenities of the Abbey in their proposed treatment of the surrounding property. 

It is almost needless to say that if these national historic buildings are to be conserved, 
a good deal of expenditure is involved, and here, as usual, w'e are met with our principal 
difficulty as architects. It is not easy to persuade those who hold the national purse-strings 
to approve always of estimates without reduction ; but I am glad to say that there has been 
during recent years an earnest desire by those in authority to do what is necessary for the 
effective preservation of these buildings, and to affbi'd every facility for the public to view and 
study them without charge. A sum of about £5,000 is provided yearly for the preservation 
of these ancient buildings in Scotland, such sum being chiefly expended in providing care- 
takers, warders, &c., and in maintaining the structures in repair as may be necessary. 

While speaking of repairs, 1 should like to say I have found the necessity of extreme care 
upon two points in such work, viz. ; — 

1. The choice of a stone as regards structure and colour which will match as nearly as 
possible the old work to be repaired ; and 

2. The manner of re-pointing masonry. 

I have found that if masons are left to do such work without constant supervision, they 
may besmear, with some sooty mixture or cement-wash, the new stone, and daub the mortar or 
cement over the face of the stonework instead of carefully defining the joints, and I have 
therefore found it necessary to prepare a special diagram, as fig. 1, which I now send to all 
clerks of works in charge of such work. 

Another extremely delicate matter in connection with these buildings is the proper treat- 
ment of ivy. It is, under certain conditions, a protection to the masonry and tends to keep 
the walls dry. There are, however, two dangers : — (1) The smaller branches may root in a 
crack or crevice of the wall, and thus cause displacement of stones ; or (2) The swelling of old 
stems may press against and dislocate stones. 

I have consulted with Professor Bayley Balfour, of the Eoyal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and he has informed me that, in the case of a wall covered with ivy and into which the roots 
have already entered, there need be no hesitation in cutting them at their point of entrance, 
no matter how large they are, provided that the main stem is healthy and has a good hold in 
the soil. There might be some flagging of branches in consequence of the amputation, and 
this might diminish the picturesque effect for a time ; but, if the cutting be judiciously per- 
formed, any blanks in the cover that might be occasioned would lie very soon filled. 

Ivy should be planted not too close to the wall. By training the leaders to the wall by a 
plant at a foot or more from the wall, the stems have room to expand without damaging the 
wall. Where a large stem is already doing damage to a wall there are two methods of relief : 
either by transplanting the stem, which, however, is an operation with great risk to the life of 
an old plant, or by shaving — -cutting away the stem on the side next the building at points 
where it presses on the wall. There might be some flagging in the upper twigs after this 
operation, but the compensatory mechanism of the plant would soon exert itself, and no 
permanent injury would result. Shoot pruning should be adopted with ivy every spring, to 
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prevent it rambling too far over the building. Boot pruning will have the effect of checking 
growih, but thei'e is a serious element of danger in applying this process to old plants. 

Dwarfing of trees is to be brought about by the gradual inuring of a plant to a restricted 
water supply, which is the Japanese method ; but this is a different thing from the sudden 
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curtailing of the organ of water-al)Sorption by root suction. It is always a more serious affair 
to interfere with the roots of an old plant than to mutilate its shoots. 

If rapid covering of a building with ivy is desired, a large-leaved form of ivy should be 
chosen ; but the small-leaved forms of ivy grow more slowly and do not require so much 
pruning. At the same time, their general stem growth is slow, and there is a greater pro- 
fusion of small clinging shoots with which is formed an intricate net-work over a wall The 
two varieties of small-leaved ivy recommended by Dr. Balfour a.ve Chrysocarpa and Palma ta 
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I need hardly say that it is advisable, in important cases, to seek the advice of an expert 
gardener experienced in such work. 

I should like now to indicate, with the aid of views, where these will be of assistance, 
some of the work on these national historic buildings which we have recently been doing. 
Such work has not been extensive — compared, for instance, with our expenditure on new 
buildings ; but, whereas you might well think it impertinent on my part were I to ask your 
attention to our new buildings, I have an impression that you will be interested to know what 
we are doing, about even small matters, connected with your noble architectural remains of the 
past which are under our care. 

— ^ Beginning near home, I will say a few words about Edinburgh Castle — a worthy subject 
with which to commence. I had intended, I may say, to commence with Holyrood Palace, 
but although we have done practically nothing of architectural interest at Edinbui'gh Castle, 
I think you may be interested to know that something is being done there which may help to 
preserve from destruction those older buildings which are immensely important from our 
standpoint. 

It has been now fully recognised that the ti'eatment of such buildings by military 
engineers for military purposes of occupation is incompatible with either the preservmtion of 
what is architectural and historic, or the improvement architecturally of opportunities which 
may occur. The Castle property has, therefore, been transferred from the care of the Eoyal 
Engineer Department of the War Office, to H.M. Office of Works, and all building works are 
now carried out by our Department. As probably all here know, the only buildings which can 
fairly be called architecturally historical are St. Margaret’s Chapel, the Palace, which forms 
the north wing of Crown Square, with the old Banquet Hall at right angles facing eastwards, 
and the Argyll Tower at the ancient Castle gateway. 

One of the first things which occurred to me upon my taking charge of these buildings 
was the risk of destruction by fire, and accordingly a careful inspection was made, with the 
result, after an actual experiment with the city fire engines, that the Firemaster reported to 
me that in the event of a serious outbreak of fire there was only sufficient water available to 
supply the steam fire-engine for about six minutes. This condition of affairs is now being 
remedied at a cost of over £1,000, and there will soon be new fire mains of adequate capacity, 
with proper facilities for extinguishing fire. With a view to avoiding risk of fire in the most 
interesting part of the old Palace where the Queen Mary rooms are, we are just endeavouring 
to arrange for the removal of a military tailors’ workshop, such work being, I think, rather 
out of keeping with the character of the building, and, I think, a source of danger. 

There is one building upon the Castle Rock which, I think, all will agree is extremely 
ugly, viz. : the block known as the “ New ” Barracks, and we are now considering how best to 
re-model this block. I am quite alive to the necessity of moving very carefully in the matter, 
and before anything is actually attempted upon the building itself, I should propose to have 
not only photographs and perspective sketches from various standpoints, but a model prepared 
for full consideration. 

Holyrood Palace . — The remains only of the nncient House and Abbey can be considered 
as properly coming within the limits of my subject ; it will, therefore, probably be recognised 
by all here that my remarks should be confined to the north-west corner of the present 
Palace and the Chapel Eoyal. Here, again, I found the need of proper provision in the way 
of fire-mains and hydrants to meet a possible conflagration, and these have been provided to 
the satisfaction of the City Firemaster. 

You will notice that the view of the west front [see headpiece^ shows two empty recesses 
in the stonework of the two ancient turrets. The sculptured stone panels w'ere removed by 
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order of the Parliamentary Commissioners sitting at Dal- 
keith in 1652. We are now endeavouring to trace these 
sculptured stones, and one panel, at any rate, will, I expect, 
shortly be replaced or restored. It is now standing in 
fragments within the Chapel Eoyal, and represents the 
Eoyal Arms of Scotland, supported by a Unicorn bearing 
the banner of St. Andrew, as shown in fig. 2. 

Another little bit of restoration work has just been 
done in Queen Mary’s Audience Chamber — ^the removal of 
a comparatively modern partition which divided the room 
into two parts. Visitors will now be able to see the 
chamber practically as it was at the famous interview of 
.John Ivnox with Queen Mary, and it will be worth while to 
look at the old ceiling now that it can be properly seen, 
especially as this is the only ceiling at Holyrood which is 
part of the original building as occupied at the Queen 
Mary period. There is an interesting little stair to be 
seen now which was until recently kept closed. This stair 
led directly from the Audience Chamber up to the prison 
cells above. The quaint old wrought-iron grate in this 
room was falling to pieces, and it was thought worth while 
to have this reproduced : This has been done, as fig. 3, 
and I think fairly successfully, the remains of the old 
grate being left for visitors to see. The old internal stone- 
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work chimney-jambs and door-jambs of 
these rooms were stopped with putty and 
painted with common oil-paint. This we 
have just had cleaned off, so that the 
original stone face is now seen, giving 
more character to the rooms. 

A very large number of visitors pass 
through these historical apartments, some- 
times as many as 5,000 in a day ; and there 
has been considerable damage done to the 
priceless pieces of old furniture and tapes- 
tries by the fingering and dust caused by 
the crowds of people. Until recently the 
warders were allowed to sell guide-books 
and photographs within the rooms, and, 
consequently, had no time or attention for 
the proper discharge of their duties. This 
has now been changed, and it is hoped that 
the new condition of things will help to. 
preserve all that is valuable to the utmost 
degree. Some of the more interesting pieces of ancient furniture are being carefully cleaned 
and restored, together with the tapestries, which are very valuable. I have recently been 
experimenting with a suitable tone of old graining for the woodwork in place of the crude 
stone colour with which the woodwork was formerly painted, and the result will, I hope, be 
greatly to aid in the general effect, so that the full value of the delicate shades of the tapestry 
may be brought out. 

In the Chapel Eoyal, I am sorry to say, a great deal of damage has been done to some 
fine inscribed grave slabs by visitors walking across them. This could not be wondered at, as 
the centre part was turfed, with a notice that visitors should “ keep off the grass.” The result 
of course was that visitors were deliberately turned on to the inscribed slabs to walk over 
and deface. The grass has now been removed and reidaced by gravel, and notices are about 
to be placed requesting visitors to “ keep oil’ the grave slabs.” A low railing will be placed 
round the more important group of grave-stones. 

An examination of the famous sun-dial in the Palace Garden has recently been made, 
and estimates procured for replacing the missing gnomons, lines, and figures. I am anxious 
to have these properly restored, for it seems a pity that this quite unique example should 
be allowed to fall into disrepair ; I hope this little restoration will be done shortly. A view 
is shown in fig. 4. 

Parliament Hall . — We have recently been attempting to deal with this beautiful old hall, 
shown in fig. 5, and have spent something like i800 upon it. The fine old open timbered oak 
roof has been cleaned, many layers of dirty reddish-colour varnish having been removed, and 
the old oak tone restored as far as possible. A new oak and teak-wood solid parquet flooring 
has been laid; the walls have, after very careful consideration and advice from Sir James 
Guthrie, the President of the Pioyal Scottish Academy, and Mr. Walton, E.S.A., been repainted, 
so as to give the general effect of stone, as far as light and tone are concerned, and the targe 
stained-glass south window has been restored. 

An interesting little bit of simple restoration has also been done. My attention was more 
than once called by leading members of the Scottish Bar to references in the “ Memorials ” of 

3 R 
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Lord CockbiUTi *• to a small window high up in the east wall of the Parliament Hall,” through 
which a Mucer called the Causes. “ This Macer ” (says Lord Cockhurn) “ was an old, firm- 
set, hard, angular man, named Graham, who had long been in this vocation, and was the 
most otiicial and picturesque person I have ever seen in it. Large square face, wooden- 
featured, grave and formal, with an amazing voice, loud, distinct and swinging, the murmur 
of the Outer House used to be stilled when this image stuck its awful head through the lofty 
oritice, and sent its slow, articulate tones into every corner and every ear below calling people 
to their tasks and dooms.” 


Our iirst attempt to find this window failed — there being no sign upon either side of the 
east wall of any such window ; but upon our knocking away the plastering in a stoi’e-room 
which appeared to have formed originally part of a circular staircase — the upper part of which 
still remains, but the lower part of which was removed when the present facade to Parliament 
S(iuare was formed early last century — the window was found. This has been restored and 
can now be seen by visitors, as indicated near the left-hand upper corner of Fi^. 5. 

At Linlithgow Palace, Glasgow Cathedral, Fortrvse Cathedral and Elgin Cathedral 
little has been done ^^hich would be of interest to describe ; but a good deal of expense has 
been incurred in such work as repointing, Ac., for preservation. In the Chai.ter House at 
Elgin Cathedral, however, I was somewhat alarmed last summer to thid that the eastern 
wall had parted from the vaulting to the extent of about inches, and I am afraid that 
the damage has been caused by the ivy-trunk against the wall outside. The open parts have 
been carefully repointed, a watch will be kept upon the joint, and the ivv will if reallv 
necessary, be dealt with. * ’ ■X 


Dunfermline Ahheij.-HevQ we have had another very interesting little restoration A 
memorial tablet to the soldiers who fell in the South AMcan War a^^s aLt to be fixal t 
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the old abbey, against the external wall at the eastern end of the south aisle, and upon the 
workmen commencing their operations it was found that they were striking thin stone slabs 
instead of solid wall, and that it was hollow behind. Upon an opening being formed the 
remains of an old doorway were seen from the interior, but no proper examination of the 
doorway could be made externally, because the Wardlaw family vault occupied two spaces 
between the buttresses immediately upon the other side of the wall, as shown in fig. 6. After 
some little difficulty an agreement with the present Baronet was arranged whereby a sum 
was paid to enable us to remove a part of the vault so as to expose the doorway from the 
outside. The result, as you see by figs. 7 and 8, proved worthy of what had been done, for 
this is a truly wonderful case of preservation for a Norman doorway. Very little in the 
way of renovation has been necessary. What new stone was required we obtained almost 
entirely from the stones removed from the vault, a few blocks being carefully selected at 
a local quarry of the same colour and texture as the old. The newly exposed stone has been 
very carefully treated with silicate preservative composition, and I hope will be taken care 
of by those in charge for many years. 

Inside the cathedral little has been done ; but I should like to refer to one little bit of 
restoration. Some thirty years or so ago a very ordinary stained-glass window was inserted 
at the eastern end of the north aisle, and, in order to make it more conspicuous, the gabled 
or pedimented upper part of a very fine old memorial to Secretary Pitcairn was removed. 
This Secretary Pitcairn is referred to in history as one of the Commissioners appointed in 1571 
to treat with Queen Elizabeth regarding Mary Queen of Scots, and to contract a league 
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offensive and defensive. This upper part of the memorial had been coolly removed to the 
other end of the nave, and had been roughly stuck against the wall with a rough rubble 
backing. This has now been replaced in its proper position, and the Pitcairn Memorial can 
now be seen complete, the stained-glass window having been somewhat altered to meet the 
views of the present representative of the family concerned. 



VhijUi hj Alt-x. A.Itigh$, Edadurgh. 

FIG. 8.— DL'NFEUMLIXK .VllUPY : DKT.ML oF UH-T’oRED XuK.MAX 
DOORWAY TO SOUTH AI-LE. 


The Palace Buins adjoin Pittencrieff Park, lately presented by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
to his native town ; and we have come to an arrangement with the Carnegie Trustees, so 
that the Palace Euins are now accessible from Pittencrieff Glen, and are accordingly much 
more frequently visited. 

St. Andrews' Cathedral . — Although we have not -done much of interest except in the 
way of repointing for preservation, our antiquarian friends have been spending a good deal 
of time in searching for relics ; and one find is worthy of mention — that is, the stone coffins 
of the Priors which were known to have been buried in the Chapter House. Dr. Hay 
Fleming is of opinion that the five stone coffins shown in the foreground of fig. 9 may 
be those of the Priors of whom the Abbot Bower of Inchcombe, who died in 1449, wrote. 
The Abbot gives a list of the Priors of St. Andrews, beginning with Prior Eobert, who died 
in 1162, and ending with Prior Haldenstone, who died in 1443. He refers to the various 
places in which a number of these Priors w’ere respectively buried. Seven of these are 
referred to as having been buried in the Chapter House — two in the old Chapter House and 
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five in the ne^y Chapter House. Now, it is certainly curious that two full-sized cists or 
slab coffins were found on the 13th September last in the vestibule of the Chapter House, 
which has been generally regarded as the old Chapter House, and a few days afterwards the 
five dug-out coffins were found in the new Chapter House, as here shown. 

There is in the Cathedral grounds a fine collection of ancient Celtic-inscribed gi-ave- 
stones, and with a view to the protection of these from further decay we have been 
endeavouring to erect a museum building in a vacant corner of the grounds. Our efforts 
have, however, I am sorry to say, been thwarted for the present, objections having been 
raised by an adjoining owner on legal grounds to the erection of the building. I hope, 
however, that something may be arranged before long which will enable us to provide 
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a building for the preservation of these stones and others which may be found. It is highly 
desirable that such a museum building should be provided at St. Andrew’s, not only for the 
inscribed stones, but also for the preservation and exhibition on the spot of a large number 
of “ finds ” relating to the Cathedral, including many fragments of sculptured stone, ancient 
stained glass, Ac., which should be carefully preserved. 

We have recently taken over from the Town Council the Pends, fig. 10, which were in a 
rather bad state of preservation owing to long neglect. Considerable-sized shrubs were m'ow- 
ing upon the top of the walls, and somewhere about twenty cartloads of soil and rubbish\’ere 
removed from the top. The masonry has now been thoroughly repointed with cement and 
the decay has doubtless been arrested for a considerable time. AYe hope shortly to take in 
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hand, in conjunction with the University authorities— who have a lease from the Crown— 
the repair of the old abbey walls, which have likewise been badly neglected for many years. 

St. Andrews Castle has had a good deal of attention the last two or three years. It 
was discovered about three years ago that the sea had encroached very seriously at the foot 
of the Castle, and that the main 
walls were seriously undermined. 

This was taken in hand and a 
sea-wall erected at a cost of 
£2,200. There is no doubt that 
if this work had not been done 
there was serious risk of an 
entire collapse of the northern 
part of the Castle Euins. We 
have recently removed the un- 
sightly rough stone dyke in front 
of the Castle principal entrance, 
and have provided a wrought- 
iron railing so that the Castle 
may be better seen, as fig. 11, 
from the principal approach. A 
new bridge across the moat has 
also been provided. 
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Arbroath Abbey . — In addition to a good deal of repairs to masonry, &c., we arranged with 
the Town Council a few months ago for the transfer of the Pends [fig. 12], a beautiful 
example, and the adjoining abbey buildings, including the Piegality Tower [fig. 13], also the 
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ancient parts of the Abbots’ House, with its interesting stone-vaulted kitchens Ac. These 
buildings had been allowed to fall into a serious state of decay, and were not open for visitors 
to examine. This, however, has now been altered, a considerable amount of money has 
been spent in repairing stonework vtc., and more will be done this year to make it worth while 
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for those interested to examine the old parts of the Abbey buildings wliich were foriuerlv 
occupied as jute stores, Ac. 

Dundrcnnau Abbey. —ks this ruin is in so isolated a position it is little visited, but the 
views given in fig. 14 will indicate its interesting character. We have during the last vear 
done a;good deal in the way of repointing, and in making the precincts more tidy generally. 
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Haddington ('liurcli Bnin . — At a recent inspection of this building I noted a good 
deal which required attention. Inquiry as to the exact relation of our Dejiartmeut to the 
Heritors is now being made, and I hope we shall be able, jointly or severally, to do some- 
thing to prevent further decay. In this case the sub-soil is very loose and uncertain, and 
great care will he required if an entire collapse is to he prevented within a few generations. 

Bosijth Castle . — It is generally known that this old Keep forms the central feature of 
the proposed northern naval base. This is one of those cases in which we are acting as 
architectural advisers to the Admiralty. It was thought that the old Keep might l)e restored 
for the purpose of utilising the accommodation available in some way connected with the naval 
scheme. Accordingly designs have been prepared for a restoration, as now shown in fig. Id. 
One principal apartment might be utilised as a Reading-room for Naval Ollicers, and the other 
for the purpose of a Naval Museum. The plans are now under the consideration of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and I hope that the scheme will receive sanction. It would certainly he 
a pity to let the building fall into further decay, since it is of much historical interest. Two 
inscribed dates are to be found upon the building. One, “ 15(51,” upon a panel with the Koyal 
Arms and the letters “ M.E.,” above the principal entrance to the courtyard on the landward 
side. The chief interest of this date lies in the fact that (^ueeir Mary, on her return from 
France, landed on the opposite shore at Leith in August of that year. The other date- — 
which is not quite legible — “ 1635 ” or “ 1655 ” — is inscribed on the external face of the lower 
transom of the large west window, with initials which are somewhat doubtful, hut thought to 
be “E.R.,” an anchor, and “ S.M.N.” 

In conclusion, I must apologise for the fragmentary nature and incompleteness of this 
effort to enlist interest in what we are trying to do at H.M. Office of Works for historic 
buildings in Scotland, and to say that I shall always he very pleased indeed to receive 
information and suggestions which may help us to conserve these national treasures. 

I should like to add that the First Commissioner of Works and the Hoard under whuin I 
have the honour to hold office are keenly alive to the interest and national value of these 
treasures in stone, and that the ready assent of the Board was given to the reading of this 
Paper before the Association. 
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GOTHIC AHCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND * 


M il. FfiANCIS BOND’iS published works on 
luediii'Viil architecture have always com- 
inaudeJ attention ; they show him an un- 
wearied searcher into authorities, as well as having 
a wide first-hand acquaintance with his subjects, 
and be is most often to be found acute and 
reasonable in his deductions from his material. 
He is to be welcomed, therefore, when he comes 
before us with an e.xtensive work (Ui the Gothic 
architecture of England — a book big in every 
sense of the word, for he proposes the full 
analysis of the English examples of Gothic mason- 
craft. As was to be looked for, his pages are 
crowded with information of facts and autho- 
rities. He has brought together the conclusions 
of an e.xtraordinury number of observers, native 
and foreign ; and for this reason the book will 
be indispensable to the student of our English 
arcliiteetural styles, as well as for the wealth and 
completeness of its illustrations and the thorough- 
ness of its cataloguing. George Edmund Street 
seems really the only tirst-class authority that has 
not been noticed, and perhaps the neglect has had 
a reason. .Vs to Jfr. liond’s photographs and 
references, one is amazeil at the patience with 
which lie lias collected and sifted his examples, 
lie modestly calls the result an analysis — one 
might rather speak of it as a ‘‘corpus” of the 
remains of Engli.sh mediieval architecture rendered 
by camera and ipiotation. I really cannot find one 
important piece of our English work that is not 
lirought t ) notice for its chief and distinctive 
features, save that one may iwtice perhaps scanty 
reference to the Scotch monastic architecture. 
Dundrennan, Kelso, .ledl)urgh,and Dryhurgh really 
belong to English style, and are only a mile or 
two over the border. 

A full treatment like this undoubtedly makes 
for a big book, and there is a bodily bulkiness in 
the volume that advertises the capacity of its 
intellectual completeness. I confess, however, 
that this material obesity is a hindrance to that 
enthusiasm of constant reference to which the con- 
tents of the volume invite me. 1 have the English- 


man’s full right to grumble at the perversity — 
more of publisher than of author, I am sure — that 
weights such a hook with thick ugly paper 
in broad expanses, justified by no intention in 
either printing or binding towards making a 
volume. There are really too many margins in 
which the text runs, as it were, to seed. I do not 
deny that a book of this sort should have a well- 
reasoned and complete index, hut here we are 
rather embarrassed by the supply. At each heave 
of this massive volume we lift the dead weight of 
some 150 pages of unnecessary type. 

But for a goad body of superfluous matter, not 
publisher, but author, should be reasoned with. 
Why was the first jmrt of Mr. Bond’s book extended 
to a length of 140 pages’? One is hound to 
ask the question, because on Mr. Bond’s own 
argument these first six chapters have the ap- 
pearance of being unnecessary, not to say mis- 
chievous. His introduction is very severe on those 
who commit the crime of writing about architec- 
ture on the periodic plan of ordinary history. 
Yet here he is taken in the same fault, and esta- 
blishes epochs in English architecture neither 
wisely nor too well. I have a theory to account 
for this. It seems as if Mr. Bond is not sure that 
his introduction will thoroughly convince people 
by its condemnation of the older periodic presenta- 
tion of mediiuval architecture. He is eager to 
show what a bad way of treating the subject it is, and 
therefore exhibits a series of periodic characteristics, 
quite in the old way with definitions and labels, 
parcelling Gothic up into three periods as smugly 
as any textbook of Parker’s ;» and not content 
with this, he must needs show another periodic 
division by twenty-five-year intervals. It is as 
much as to say ; Bee how futile and unsatisfactory 
all such divisions are to represent the essential 
features ; go on into my Bart IL, and there you 
will see the real philosojrhic treatment and how 
superior it is ! 

There are, of course, two ways in which a body 
of matter, either physical or historical, can be 
di\ided up for analysis; wo may either slice it 
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horizontally or vertically. No question that all 
history has come in sequence to an older history, 
and the horizontal slicing may lay too much stress 
on the distinction of epochs. On the other hand, 
the vertical slicing which cleaves architecture into 
a bundle of separate designings is just as unsatis- 
factory when it leaves out of account the great 
moving forces that differentiate one generation of 
men from the next — when it shuts its eyes to the 
lift and drop of the curtain on faiths and ideals. 
Nay, it is not only pleasant, but profitable, to 
wander at large in the “ Early English ” style and 
note how its plans, its constructions, its larger 
and smaller architectural ways, its sculpture and 
its painting, are all knit by the feeling of a common 
style ; and none the less in “ Perpendicular,’’ 
where all is so different, and yet all equally whole- 
hearted and peculiar of its kind. English Gothic 
architecture, as traversed by Eickman in a series 
of meditations on three or four distinct manners, 
was not so void of life or interest as Mr. Bond 
would wish us to believe. I am not disparaging 
the value of the other method. There is no 
doubt an exhilaration in being shot up through the 
stories of Gothic in the lifts that Mr. Bond has 
contrived for us, and see the styles Hit 2 >ast us 
from Eomanesque to Jacobean. Our critical 
faculty is flattered by being made to know so 
much with such little e.xertion. Mr. Bond 
would give us Mr. Wells’s time machine, so that 
the centuries of Gothic experiment work out before 
our eyes their dramatic evolution. Of course we 
are nothing nowadays if not evolutionists. But 
though our author sees — as he does so clearly — 
that the e.xjrlanatory and convincing feature of 
Gothic style is its continuous growth, he is not 
justified in re- spelling evolution as Revolution ; 
and, supposing himself a Robespierre, that must 
send to the guillotine all the old order of architec- 
tural teaching. 

No doubt from the point of view of the dis- 
heartened educationist there is cause for ilr. 
Bond’s aversions to the hackneyed nicknames 
“Norman,” “Early English,” “Decorated,” and 
“Perpendicular.” '^ The eagerness of the British 
Iccturce (if I may trespass on legal terminology) 
in pursuit of a label is such that ho is not happy 
till he gets it, ]3roperly coloured and registered, so 
that he can proudly affix it to the specimens of 
architecture he comes across. The lecturer knows 
for what the comparative method of presenting 
architecture is answerable, and gets a real horror of 

* The author, however, uses the term ".Jacobean ” with 
all the freedom and looseness of an archicoloyical picnic. 


the cant jrhrases of archiiological summary which 
his audience absorb so easily. Gettin.g some- 
what contemjituous of the value of the distinc- 
tions which he establishes, he has an itch to 
vary his doses and see how it works with the 
jtnblic. May he not take the hint from the sister 
profession of medicine which 2 >hiloso 2 )hically seems 
always ready with some new disease with label and 
treatment all comiffete for their itatients who wish 
to be in the front of fashion ? Mr. Bond may be 
jrardoned as a Puiiversity Extension lecturer, hut 
yet in a book like this is he not uiron something of 
more account than the acquisition of a manner to 
suit blue-stocking archa'olo, gists ? Lecturer’s 
“malaise,” bad as he may have it, does not justify 
him in quitting forth a now system of periodic 
classification when he does not believe in such 
classification. At any rate, if the divisions of Rick- 
man and Shaiqve are not the whole truth, is this 
better jjresented by three jferiods, as our author 
Xmts them, the first from 1170-1B15, the second 
from lHOO-1350, the third from 1830-lo‘dK ? What 
were those fifteen years from 131.5-1830 that they 
are to be excepted from the rest, and need a whole 
chapter to themselves ? Mr. Bond clearly has his 
tongue in his check : for when he has submitted 
his classification he follows it with an antidote, a 
rcdudio ad absicrduiii, a twenty-five-year ^veriodic 
caifitulation of the works of English Gothic ! — as 
much as to say that any classification is as good as 
another. Indeed, there is nothing to choose in 
insight, appropriateness or grasp of subject, between 
the characteristics elaborated for his three periods 
and the remarks that have to be beaten out very 
thin indeed to get them to be sjn-ead over the 
twenty or so quarters of centuries which the strict 
chronological treatment offers. Most of Mr. Bond’s 
oversi.ghts and doubtful assertions occur in these 
irreliminary efforts at a kind of history for which, 
as his introduction tells us, he has clearly no fancy. 
But if this is so, why should this big book not be 
lightened of a good hundred ]>ages ? 

Another unnecessary lengthening is given by 
our author’s quotations in full from French archeo- 
logists. It is the excellent feature of Mr. Bond’s 
treatment that it is written in full consciousness 
of the great work done by the distinguished 
German and French archa ologists whose labours 
have now put the history of architecture in their 
own countries on a scientific basis. The bearings 
of the work abroad on our own are constant, and 
many of our movements can only bo exy)lained 
by reference to the fuller evidence and larger 
examples that exist abroad. Moreover the foreign 
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archaeologist is beginning to ap^ily the same seieu- 
titic analysis to our English work, and to see that 
there was in this island an important province of 
mediaval architecture whoso action on the Con- 
tinental work was every now and then a factor in the 
advance of art. Still, extensive French quotations 
(except of course in view of the entente corJialc) 
are hardly justihed for what are commonplaces in 
all English textbooks, such as that Ciothic was the 
development of Romanesque. Nor did it need a 
whole page to show a gratified recognition of 
M. Enlart’s excellent Manuel, because he has 
lately discovered that English Decorated lay at the 
beginning of French Flamboyant. On this side 
of the Channel this has been evident long ago. 

However, there is a great deal besides padding 
in this big book, and we leave cause of com- 
plaint on this score behind us when we come to 
p. 1 12, and iMr. Rond starts on the real things that 
interest him in (lothic architecture- -the genea- 
logies and life-histories of its constructive forms. 
The value of his treatment lies indeed in the narrow 
definition of it. Leaving toother writers the whole 
body of tradition, faith and feeling, whose sincerity 
made mediieval architecture the expressive art it 
was, our author concentrates attention on the de- 
velopment of forms as arrangements of design — 
design in his hands being the selection of one or 
(jthcr out of the possible dispositions of plan or 
constructions of material. I think Jlr. Dond gives 
too much imi)ortancc to the power of .selection in 
the laediicval builder. Nowadays, knowledge 
having ransdcked all the ancient arts, the many 
\ariations and possibilities of architectural arrange- 
ment jireseiit themsuhes to the mind of the designer 
at a thought and on the dead level of indifierence. 
l!ut the media' val church-builder or mason had 
neither the knowledge nor the cold discrimination 
of the modern architect. Form to him was a ritual, 
not a plaything, and so his experiments in making 
practical provision for the needs of a religious 
building have a meaning beyond that of lesthetic 
discrimination which Mr. Loud too often implies 
as the wlude essence of design. 

Our author rather shows his limitations when 
he proposes to criticise Gothic architecture as art 
and makes observations as to the liberties of artistic 
development. The thesis that when constructive 
needs are satisfied then art can come in to beautify 
them makes, I fear, the groundwork of much that 
he writes ; as, for example, in respect to fourteenth- 
century roofs. *■ Indeed there .seems throughout a 
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certain insensitiveness to the feeling of style, a.s, 
for e.xample, when he thinks \Yinchelsea quire 
is like that of Dristol, or sandwiches a Taunton 
lifteenth-century capital between the characteristic 
Romanesque examples of Oakham and St. Denis. 
His praise of the tame mechanical performance of 
Louth spire marks, I think too, the same calibre 
of appreciation. 

In his own province, however, of analytical dis- 
cussion our author is excellent, and is particularly 
to be commended for the courage with which he 
ventures on explanatory hypotheses, whether they 
explain everything or not. He puts the question 
of lighting in the forefront of the working causes 
by which mediieval architecture was shaped. It 
was so no doubt, but I am not sure that this was 
the key to as much as our author fancies. For 
example, he claims the development of the English 
triforium as an effort to get light through its 
openings into the nave. Such can hardly be the 
explanation of the difference in this respect between 
the naves of Ely and Peterborough on the one 
hand and those of Gloucester and Tewkesbury on 
the other — the former with great open triforium 
galleries, the latter with little or none, like the 
Cistercian churches universally. It is clear that 
we have in these diverse treatments, not variety of 
selection as to lighting expedients, but necessities 
of design imposed by tradition and ritual. 

Again, he contends that the development of the 
English bluff east end of full height as against 
that of lower projecting chapels was due to the 
superiority of the former method in its lighting 
capacity. Dut how is Salisbury quire, the typical 
example of the latter, worse lighted than the 
contemporary example of Ely, where, with all the 
advantages claimed by Mr. Dond for the high 
gable, they had afterwards to open out the blind- 
story to get further windows '? 

Finally, the mediioval glass-painters cannot be 
accepted in the w'ay Mr. Bond would wish them 
to be, as the motive power in the elaboration of 
the window. Twelfth-century openings, as at 
Chichester and Canterbury, gave indeed, for the 
glass-painter, a wider area than he ever got again 
in England. The spread of the window as well as 
the tracery itself was purely a development of the 
stonemason ; only in the latest Gothic did the 
commercial necessity of making glass panels of 
uniform size and stock design formalise and finally 
extinguish the structural motives. 

8till, in the long run the practical necessities of 
church-building, though they got their strength 
from faith and artistic ideals as well as from 
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material, did govern the progress of architecture ; 
and it is our author’s strict adherence to the de- 
signing side of the Gothic development which gives 
his treatment a unity and directness of intention. 
His Part II., when we get to it, is valuable because 
Chapters viii. to xliii. analyse on the side of 
constructive adaptation the whole body of English 
medifeval church-building and give an eneyclopipdia 
or dictionary for English Gothic much on the 
lines of Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Baisonne de 
V Architecture. 

Instead, however, of separating up the discussions 
under a large number of headings put in alpha- 
betical order, Mr. Bond concentrates the various 
details of construction into a series of treatises so 
arranged as to take the reader through the whole 
building of the mediieval church. Its plans, its 
walls, its vaults, their abutment and weather-pro- 
tection, the decorative features, the lighting and 
finally the roofs, with the spires and towers which 
completed the fabric, are submitted to analysis, and 
have their life-history in Gothic art systematic- 
ally and fully worked out. There is a scientific 
and satisfying method in this on which Mr. Bond 
is to be congratulated. Having myself attempted 
to show the coherent development of Gothic 
architecture, I may be allowed to observe how Jlr. 
Bond has been able to do this with a wider grasp 
and a much greater wealth of examples. Many 
of the treatises — such, for example, as that on the 
planning of the English Eomanesque church — are 
masterly. He discovers in the great pilgrim 
church of St. Martin at Tours the starting-point 
of that aisled apse with radiating chapels which 
was popular in England. This type of plan was 
particularly developed in Languedoc, where, as well 
as in Burgundy, the influence of Cluny was para- 
mount, and Mr. Bond, I think, unduly depreciates 
this influence in England. Though the Cluniac 
houses w’ere few, the Benedictine architecture of 
England was strongly impregnated with the Cluniac 
encouragement of thearts. Yiollet-le-Buc’s theories 
went too far, and were no doubt too positive ; hut 
the French criticism of them has spent its force, 
and the latest consideration makes clear that if 
there was never a Cluniac style, as Viollet-le-I)ue 
maintained — i.e. one created at and propagated 
from Cluny— there was a wide action and influen- 
tial stimulus throughout West European art thiit 
arose from the Cluniac cultivation of the arts of 
building.’*^ 

* See the latent opinions in Michel’s JU^touc </»■ 
VArt. tome i. p. tSSK. 


Mr. Bond’s evolutionary series are not always 
intelligible. For example, the chapter on transept 
planning (p. 197) states that chapels developed in 
France between the great vault-buttresses, whereas 
the English, not having such buttresses, got the 
same chapels in the aisles of transepts. But the 
English aisled transepts with chapels, as at Eipon 
and Lincoln, had nothing to do with such an 
origin, for they w’ere a hundred years earlier than 
the French utilisation of buttresses to which he 
refers. Moreover, the note on the same page as to 
Chichester being an exceptional instance of the 
French method in England is hardly accurate. 
There were built there projecting chapels to the 
nave, such as occur in other English cathedrals, 
but at Chichester buttresses and chapels were built 
simultaneously, not the latter settled in between 
the piers. This is one of the many occasions where 
Mr. Bond’s study of Chichester has been unfor- 
tunate.’’' He has, it seems, partly misunderstood 
and partly been led astray by Professor Willis’s 
Monograph. In the first place the periapsidal plan, 
which Mr. Bond assigns to the early building of 
Bishop Ealph, cannot be established from the 
remains of it in existence. This is clear now if it 
was not so in Willis’s day. And then he accepts 
Willis’s sections of the nave as showing double 
flying buttresses to a vault of c. 11 HO. There 
were neither single nor double buttresses really to 
this vault. What are shown in the sections were 
exceptional struts to a leaning wall, probably ante- 
cedent to the vault, and at any rate having nothing 
to do with it. 

Apart from these slight blemishes the treat- 
ment of vault development is thorough and in- 
forming : so also is that of window tracery, every 
essential point being well made. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree that the west window’ of Binham Abbey 
in Norfolk can be taken as the wholesale intro- 
duction of bar ti-acory into England, despite Mr. 
St. -Tohn Hope’s autliority for its date at c. 1248. 
The evolution of tracery out of geometrical piercings 
can be seen naturally made in the building of 
Salisbury Cathedral, led up to by the domestic uses 
at Wells in the Bishop’s Palace, and at Winchester 
in the King’s Hall. 

The discussion of piers by Mr. Bond shows some 
heretical opinions ns to Purbeck marble, c.q. that 

* Mistakes as to Chichester are made on pp. 370, 
371, 37-), 37S, and the section of its moulding (p. (iCiC) is 
absurd. As to the “ tilling in’’ of the Chichester vaults, 
our author would seem to ha\p been misled hv his 
photi)gr.iphv. Ill which the lines of jointing seen are those 
of painting only : the actual \auU tilling is iiregular. 
and can scircelv be called on the French method. 
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it is ■■ brittle,” whereas it is one of the toughest of 
stones ; that its shafts were turned, not at Corfe 
in Purbeck, but on the job at Canterbury ; and 
particularly that William of Sens made lathes 
to turn them. Our author must have access to 
a text of Gervase different from that edited by 
Bishop Stubbs and translated by Professor Willis. 
In these I cannot find “ torneumata,” as he quotes 
the word, but read “ ad lapides trahendos torna- 
menta fecit valde ingeniose : formas quoque ad 
lapides formandos.” Ger vase’s words must have 
reference surely to cranes for landing and moving 
the stone, and to moulds and centerings for its 
cutting and erection. 

i\Iuch of the many-sided art of the Middle Ages 
is outside Mr. Bond’s purview. Figure sculpture 
he dismisses in a paragraph, just as he does the 
master workmen in a note ; and in treating of the 
decorative carving he is interesting, but scarcely 
conclusive. I cannot accept his pedigree for the 
trefoil leaf in Transitional and Early English 
carving, that it comes from the Temple of Zeus at 
Athens. This is far too long a stretch even for an 
h_,pothesis ; and in this, as in many other of his 
remarks upon sculpture, Mr. Bond has strangely 
overlooked the key to it all that lies in the con- 
temporary painting of walls and manuscripts, and 
in all the ivoi'yand metal works of the goldsmiths. 
The trefoil has a long ancestry in these before the 
chisel carved it in stone. Indeed, that Gothic 
buildings were painted throughoutand sumptuously 
filled with all kinds of painted and gilded furniture 
is, of course, known to Mr. Bond, but far too 
seldom remembered. 

The chapter on roofs, too, is disappointing. 
Mr. Boml has not quite mastered the technical 
mystery of carpentry : he is not quite sure how 
a timber “principal” is framed, and how this 
governs the construction of buildings. Now this 
is part of his work where ho would have found the 
value of referring to one who did know. George 
Edmund Street’s “ English Woodwork of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” which 
appeared in the Institute’s Proceedings of 1B6.3, 
and were republished in 18H7, gave a most com- 
plete and masterly exposition of English timlier 
roofs. But our author has overlooked Street or 
disagreed from him. 

It is because of the high value, as well as the 
copious illustrations, of these original discussions 
by i\Ir. Bond on the evolution of English architec- 
ture that it has been necessary to make some 
remark on their defects. It is difficult to give 


a whole-hearted recommendation to this ponderous 
work as at present printed, but it might be easily 
made an authority to be consulted on all occasions 
by archieologists, and read with every advantage to 
the student. The replacement of the matter con- 
tained in the first six chapters by simple tables of 
dates and of the other statistical information, 
without any attempt to upset the accepted periods 
of Gothic design, would at once lighten the bulk 
of the book and, I would add, clear Mr. Bond’s 
reputation as an archieologist ; for there are many 
errors and misjudgments in these chapters ; for 
example, as to Canons Eegular being attached to 
cathedral churches. 

Then could not the book be cured of its attack 
of indicitis ? The number and magnificent scale 
of its reference tables make them nuisances : they 
are specialised to a degree that takes them out of 
adaptation to common uses. One has to look up 
three separate indices for date, place, and illus- 
trations — and then, searching the whole six of 
them, one has no guide to a special feature of 
Mr. Bond’s investigation, that into the opinions 
of other people. For example, one is given no 
means of finding whore Viollet-le-Duc or other 
authority is quoted. The catalogue of mouldings 
takes up many pages, and is practically useless 
without indication of the date and place of each 
example. The index of illustrations is likewise 
a cumbrous affair as printed. The origins of the 
plates with the approximate dates should be added 
to the titles in the text, saving space as well as 
the time of the reader ; and certainly one general 
index could combine all the adv'antages of the 
.separated specialities that stand for it. 

Finally, this book, as is the fate, alas ! of most 
books which deal with a vast multiplicity of facts, 
is in some cases strangely inaccurate ; as, for example, 
in publishing the view of the modern ceiling given 
to Boston tower-space by Sir G. G. Scott as the vault 
of Lincoln Central Tower. No doubt a thorough 
revision will precede the next edition. But particu- 
larly Mr. Bond should be sure that he understands 
opinions before he quotes. I have a personal feeling 
on this point, since with regard to the dressings of 
the stone in Chichester Cathedral Mr. Bond in 
referring to my small investigations puts a wrong 
interpretation on my views ; and in another instance, 
when he refers to an opinion of mine as to Breton 
architecture, he not only misses the point entirely 
by misquoting my “ fourteenth ” century as “fif- 
teenth, ’ but argues on his own mistake. 

Edward 8. Prior. 
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NOTES OX CYPEUS, 1905. 

By GEOEGE JEFFEEY. 


TI’^HE island of Cyprus was visited twenty-five 

I years ago by two members of the E.I.B.A. 
-L (Messrs. Edward I’ Anson and Sydney 
Vacher), whose report upon the architectural 
remains and antiquities was published by the 
Institute as an extract from the Te.vxs.vctions 
of 1882-1883. 

During the past twenty-five years the Institute 
has also published papers on the archa}ology of 
the island ; and many articles in the Architectural 
Bevieic, The Builder, and other periodicals have 
been written by the present writer and others on 
the mediieval and Eenaissance art. Eussian 
archeologists, represented by M. Y. Smirnoff 
(1897), have been interested in the splendid 
Byzantine mosaics of Kiti and Leonarisso ; and 
the French architect M. Camille Enlart has written 
one of those charming monographs on art which 
seem almost a speciality of his race. “ L’Art 
Gothique ct la Renaissance en Ghypre," pub- 
lished in 1899, is one of the most fascinating of 
books in the style of Viollet-Le-Duc, full of the 
brilliant little woodcuts which are a characteristic 
of French book illustration. 

The following notes arc intended to give some 
idea of the present condition of the monuments 
of Byzantine and Gothic architecture which have 
formed the objects of study to the above-named 
writers since the British occupation of the island 
in 1878. Before that period few if any regular 
architectural studies w'ere made in Cyprus, with 
the exception of the valuable plans and descrip- 
tions of the castles of St. Hilarion and Buffavento 
by M. Eey for his “ A rchitccturc MiUtairc ” in 
1871, and a slighter reference in the “ Monuments 
(le Chi/prect clc Bhodcs,” by the Marquis de Yogiie, 
in 1830. 

After nearly a quarter of a century, during 
which Cyprus has enjoyed the advantages of a 
British administration, the following sequel to 
the Paper read before the E.I.B.A. in 1882 may 
have a certain interest. 

For the purpose of a resume of the present con- 
ditions of the architectural monuments it will be 
sufficient to refer to the notes of Messrs. I’Anson 
and Vacher in 1882, and then to the great work on 
the subject by ^1. Enlart. The previous accounts 
are not of sufficient importance for the present 
object. 

i\[r. I’Anson states that, at the time of hi.s visit 
(1881-1882), “at Nicosia columns also exist, one 
or two of which stand erect near the Government 


House, carrying Doric capitals of the Eenaissance 
character.” He seems to refer to a column (still 
in existence) or columns which probably carried 
the insignia of the Venetian Eepublic. Of these 
columns the one still surviving (illustrated in 
The Builder, 21st -luly 1900) is a granite shaft 
about 30 feet high with a curiously inscribed 
base. The Venetian coats-of-arms, w'hich had 
been removed by the villagers, have been lately 
replaced. This column is “Evkaf” property. 
If any other column existed — which is probable, 
as the Venetians always erected two columns, or 
a column and a flag-staff' in front of their Govern- 
ment offices — it has since disappeared. 

At Famagusta Mr. I’Anson noticed the ruins 
of the Venetian palace and the water-gate of the 
town. These are still much as he saw’ them, only 
the w’ater-gate has suff’ered somewhat from the 
harbour works. 

The fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta, and 
Kyrenia are no longer in “ a very good state of 
preservation.” The curious bulw’ark built round 
Nicosia as a complete circle with eleven bastions 
which Mr. I’Anson saw in a perfect state has 
since been subjected to a large number of “cut- 
tings ” to form roads and paths, and the stone 
facing has been largely destroyed by villagers, 
who have built their hovels with it. Amongst 
the old stones made use of in building this forti- 
fication in 1560 many carved lintels and arch- 
stones, Ac., from ruins of the period are found : 
some of these have been rescued and placed in 
the collection of mediajval fragments at the 
A. Nicholas grain store. 

It could hardly be expected that the restoration 
of a port long extinct to commercial use would 
leave the old tow’n of Famagusta unimpaired 
archieologically. The interior of the fortress 
remains much in the condition seen by Mr. 
I’Anson, except for the removal of many ruins 
and of an immense quantity cf earth to fill up 
the back of the new quay wall. This earth has 
been removed by, and partly at the expense of, 
the villagers in order to get at the foundations 
of ancient buildings, which they dig up and ex- 
port to Port Said, and even as far as Gibraltar. 
In places the ruined churches and surroumling 
property are perhaps somewhat endangered by 
excavations of as much as 12 to 15 feet over- 
large areas. During the last few years immense 
quantities of this old stone have been exported at 
a rate of about 3i. per cubic vird. Much of it may 

3 X 
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be considered as second- or third-hand build- 
ing material, as in all probability it came origin- 
ally from the ruins of the neighbouring Salamis. 
In this way probably more than half the ruins 
observed by Mr. I’ Anson in 1881 have disap- 
peared, and the inhabited portion of the town has 
somewhat diminished. The walls of the city 
facing the harbour have naturally suffered some 
modernising : three large openings have been cut 
through the curtain, and the end of a curious 
bastion which formed a protection to the ancient 
chain-gate of the port has been rebuilt together 
with the harbour mouth. The old iron chain 
which was formerly drawn across the mouth by a 
■nindlass in the bastion was fished up and throwm 
aside as old iron, but the present writer succeeded 
in rescuing it for the little medicEval collection 
preserved at Famagusta. Beyond filling up the 
ancient basin of the Venetian Arsenal the new 
railway has made but little difference in the 
external aspect of the city. 

The Castle of Kyrenia has probably been con- 
siderably altered since 1878. In continuing it as 
a prison the English administration have neces- 
sarily rebuilt a great deal of the portions in use 
for the convicts, so that at the present time there 
is very little remaining of ancient work about it 
beyond the external walls of the sixteenth century 
and the empty media* val shell which serves to 
support these immense masonry and earthwork 
curtains of early Venetian artillery fortification. 

Mr. I’Anson considers the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Cyprus as the most interesting architec- 
tural feature. Of the three churches he mentions 
at Nicosia — the Cathedral, 8t. Nicholas, and St. 
Catherine — the first was completely repaired in 
1903 ; but little damage was done beyond the 
removal of one or two pieces of very much 
decayed stone carving. This cathedral seems to 
have been considerably “ restored ” at an earlier 
period, to judge by the colour of the stonework in 
certain parts. The churches of St. Nicholas and 
St. Catherine (see below) have been completely 
untouched since 1881 but for some rubbishing iron 
railing, now all out of shape, round the former, and 
an ineffectual attempt to support the lintel of the 
doorway of the latter with iron bars. 

The condition of the Famagusta churches will 
be referred to below, together with the Abbey of 
Bella Pais, all of which monuments naturally 
astonished the visitor of 1881. 

Mr. I’Anson seems to have heard of the remains 
of a great many castles, but he can hardly have 
seen any such remains ^nthin Nicosia. Those he 
mentions near Larnaca must be the solitary 
towers of Pyla and Kiti, and the old Turkish fort 
of Scala, all of which are still untouched but for 
the stone pilfering to which the first two have 
been subjected. At Limassol an old fort on the 
sea shore seems to have been pulled down about 
ten years ago. 


Mr. Sydney Vacher was evidently more attracted 
than Mr. I’Anson to the mediseval remains of 
Cyprus, and he seems to have visited the island 
with the express purpose of studying them. 
He gives an interesting description of Fama- 
gusta Cathedral and a very carefully drawn 
suggested restoration of the west front. The two 
south chapels are precisely in the state in which 
he saw them, but on the north side the ruins of 
the Bishop’s Palace, which he describes as con- 
sisting of a large hall and adjoining chambers, 
have evidently been further destroyed since his 
visit. The very remarkably preserved row of 
shops which formed a rez-de-chaussee under the 
palace on the side of the street has diminished 
from nine to seven in number, and the curious 
staircase he describes as leading down to a crypt 
is now inaccessible. The loss of the mediaeval 
shops is much to be regretted, as there are few so 
well preserved to be found elsewhere in the world ; 
it is to be hoped the surviving ones may be saved 
from their threatening fate if possible. The coat- 
of-arms (family of Gibelet?) still survives over 
the centre of the group. 

At the end of his notes Mr. Vacher refers to 
contemplated repairs to the Cathedral to be carried 
out by an English engineer. These “ restora- 
tions ” were presumably executed about 1884. 
The structural repairs no doubt were most advan- 
tageous, but the coarsely copied reproductions of 
fourteenth-century sculpture are not to be com- 
mended under the circumstances. It is not, how- 
ever, very difficult to distinguish between the 
original work of the west front and the attempts to 
reproduce crockets, window tracery, &c., by modern 
hands. This restoration of 1884 may perhaps 
account for the disappearance of parts of the 
Bishop’s Palace for the sake of the stone. The 
great west window, having been “ restored,” was 
filled with bright green glass of the “Cathedral” 
variety. 

The large church on the south side of the above 
cathedral (Latin) is the completely ruined Greek 
“ Metropolis.” This ruin stands exactly in the 
state shown in Mr. Vacher’s sketches (figs. 15, 16, 
17, and 18), but it is now inclosed (see below). 
The church (figs. 20, 21), untouched since the 
English occupation, is still used as the principal 
tithe grain store. The church (figs. 22-25) is now 
known as “ St. George of the Latins ” ; this ruin 
has been inclosed (see below). 

Mr. I’ Anson’s sketch of a church (fig. 4) is 
that of “St. Anne’s.” According to this sketch it 
would appear that the building was at the period 
protected by the doorway being blocked. For 
some years past, however, this most perfect of all 
the ruined churches has been abandoned to the 
passers by, and its remarkable series of frescoes 
have not improved in consequence. It is difficult 
to identify the two churches shown in figs. 40-45, 
as no name is attached. As ruined rural churches 
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they may still be in existence, although the natives 
do not scruple to remove stonework under such 
circumstances ; and during the last twenty-five 
years there has been a great deal of building of 
new churches all over Cyprus with the remains of 
ancient Byzantine and Gothic churches pulled 
down for the purpose. 

Shortly after Mr. Vacher’s visit to the magnifi- 
cent ruin of the abbey of Bella Pais the wonder- 
fully preserved refectory and some other portions 
were turned into a sort of hospital for the English 
troops. Windows and doors were probably made 
serviceable, and even at the present time some 
traces of wood frames are noticeable in out-of- 
reach windows. Nothing, however, in the way of 
“ restoration ’ ’ has ever been attempted, and it would 
seem that very necessary repairs are impossible 
owing to a contention as to the ownership of the 
ruins. The Government no longer keeps the 
place under lock and key, as appears to have been 
the case at the time of Mr. Yacher’s visit — or at 
least the key is in the hands of the village priest. 

Mr. Vacher’s account of the churches of Nicosia 
is not perhaps so accurate as that of Famagusta, 
but the sketches (figs. 27 and 28) — which appear 
to be by Mr. I’Anson — are of interest as showing 
that many of the deformations of the Cathedral 
were prior to the English occupation. 

The Armenian church of Nicosia has suffered a 
certain amount of “ restoration ” since Mr. Vaeher’s 
day, but on the whole of a conservative kind (see 
below). 

The ancient castle of Kolossi — supposed to be 
the commandery of the Knights of Rhodes — is now 
the storehouse for silkworms belonging to the 
Eastern Colonial Association. Its present use 
does not seem to have involved any alteration in 
the structure since 1878. 

The Papers read before the R.I.B.A. by Messrs. 
I’Anson and Yacher were of a very brief and 
altogether inadequate character, in so far as con- 
cerned their treatment of such important branches 
of art as the Byzantine and Gothic architectures of 
Cyprus. M. Camille Enlart confines himself to 
the monuments of the latter style, and is still en- 
gaged on the third large octavo volume of his great 
work. For the present purpose it is perhaps 
sufficient to enumerate all the monuments which 
he mentions in the two first volumes of “L’Art 
gothique et la Senaissance en Chypre,” and to 
state what may have occurred to them during the 
ten years since M. Enlart’s first visit to the island. 

M. Enlart begins his account of the monu- 
ments of Cyprus with the Cathedral of St. Sophia, 
Nicosia. Since his visit the building has been 
subjected to a very complete repair by the dele- 
gates of Evkaf, who are the Government Commis- 
sioners for the administration of the affairs con- 
nected with the Jloslem religion and charities. 
The delegates of Evkaf are two in number, one an 
Englishman, appointed by the English administra- 


tion, the other a Moslem, appointed from Constan- 
tinople. As is usual with all the Christian 
buildings now used as mosques or schools, such 
repairs as have been made to features of an archi- 
tectural or ornamental kind take the form of 
mere utilitarian substitutes, with little or no 
special character about them. In this way the 
delegates of Evkaf avoid to some extent any 
accusation of “restoration,” and are in so far to 
be complimented on their good taste. The Cathe- 
dral may in fact be considered as in a fairly good 
state of conservation, and even less changed than 
many a European building of the kind which 
has been possibly “restored” more than once 
since the Middle Ages. The funds for such work 
as the present naturally come from the coffers of 
the Evkaf and are not subscribed either by the 
English Government or the people. The Cathedral 
was repaired in 1903. 

Churches in Nicosia. 

* 1. Referred to below under “ Additional Notes 
for 1905.” 

* 2. Church of St. Nicholas (so called ; in reality 
this was the Orthodox “Metropolis” of Nicosia, 
built chiefly in the sixteenth century). This 
church still continues in use as a grain store, and 
apparently nothing has been attempted, even in 
the most ordinary repairs, to preserve the building 
since the English occupation. It is now in a very 
dilapidated condition, and indeed, the south side 
may be considered dangerously beyond repair. 
The northern aisle, in which are now stacked an 
immense quantity of sculptured fragments from 
ancient buildings, is, however, a sufficiently sub- 
stantial structure, and it is very much desired by 
many persons who have seen it that this northern 
aisle should be preserved to its present use as a 
small mediieval museum wherein the fragments of 
mediaeval sculpture, Ac., which come to light from 
time to time might find a final resting place. 

* 3. Referred to below under “ Additional Notes, 
1905.” 

The churches marked * 4, * o, * G, * 7, * 8, and 
* 9 are practically untouched since M. Enlart’s visit. 

* 10. Supposed church of the Carmelites has 
been completely pulled down by the Evkaf, so that 
not a trace of it now remains. The materials 
were used up in the foundations of the new mosque 
built on the site in 1901. 

* 11. Sta\Totou missiricou. — This curious little 
church of the sixteenth century is untouched 
externally ; internally it has received a new coat 
of plaster which covers over any decay noticed by 
M. Enlart in 189G. 

Churches in Nicosia District. 

* 1. Abbey of ISIorphon. This imposing monu- 
ment of the sixteenth century remains in the state 
seen by M. Enlart. 
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* 2. St. Sozomenos. A ruin ■which probably 
still survives as in 1896. 

* 3. Dali. This little church has been “ restored,” 
but without serious detriment to its very simple 
character. 

District of Kyreiiia.. {Bella Pais and Secondary 
Churches.) 

Bella Pais Abbey. This remarkable ruin, 
marvellously preserved through strange vicissi- 
tudes, has been untouched since the visit of 
M. Enlart. It has already been mentioned in 
Messrs. I’Anson’s and Yacher’s Papers. At pre- 
sent the priest of the village claims the property 
as belonging to the Orthodox Church. 

1 and 2. Small churches rebuilt. 

3. The monastery and ruins of Acheripitou. 
This most interesting group of buildings of the 
Middle Ages is still practically untouched. The 
tombstone of Alex. Flatros is still respected, and 
the curious narthex remains. The fine Gothic 
church near the sea appears unused, and is kept 
locked up. 

4. A ruin of great interest untouched. 

5. The splendid Byzantine church of Anti- 
fonitis.sa is still untouched. 

6. Monastery of St. Chrysostom. In 1898 
this monastery with its two ancient churches was 
untouched. The new church was completed, but 
the ancient buildings were left to natural decay. 

* 1. \ monastery, paintings whitewashed. 

Famagusta. 

A large number of interesting fragments were 
noticed by M. Enlart in different parts of the town 
which bo speaks of as belonging to churches which 
either suffered very much by the bombardment 
of 1571, or have completely disappeared. The 
present writer bad the good fortune to be able to 
secure the use of a little media-val church — in a 
very intact state, having formerly served as a 
Turkish prison — for a museum wherein to shelter 
these derelicts. This little building is now kept 
for the purpose, and the Commissioner of Fama- 
gusta holds the key. All the fragments mentioned 
by M. Enlart, and illustrated in so many of bis 
woodcuts, are now safely deposited in this Museum, 
and a very large number of additional items have 
been added to the list. 

^ l.\. Cathedral of Famagusta.— M. Enlart does 
not mention the restoration of 1884, which has 
already been referred to under Mr. Vacher’s notes 
(p. 5). His description in fact gives an idea of the 
building being in a more perfect state than is really 
the case. It must be remembered that nearly 
the whole of the clerestory windows were de- 
stroyed by the bombardment of 1571, and are now 
replaced by brick screens (bricks laid with their 
ends on each other, so that small square openings 
are formed allowing light and air to pass) such as 


are sometimes used in barns. The side aisles, 
west front, and such portions of the east end as 
remain are in a most shattered condition, far 
worse than the Cathedral of Nicosia. 

The ruins of the Bishop’s Palace, re'erred to by 
M. Enlart in vol. ii., are covered by a mass of 
fragments from the Cathedral (some of which have 
been housed in the media-val museum, but many 
more remain beneath the earth heaped on them 
■which was removed from the roof of the Cathedral 
after the bombardment). 

* 1 B. SS. Peter and Paul (M. Enlart’s identifi- 
cation ?). This building is still in a very untouched 
condition as the great grain store. It seems once 
to have been used as a mosque, but its present 
squalid walled-up state must be much older than 
the English occupation. It seems to have been 
kept in a fair structural condition for obvious 
'reasons since its use as a grain store. 

2. St. George of the Greeks, to be described 
below under Additional Notes, 1905. 

* 3. St. George the Latin, to be described below 
under Additional Notes, 1905. 

4. Franciscan Church.— This very interesting 
ruin may be considered the only ancient monu- 
ment of which M. Enlart succeeded in securing 
a part permanently as a souvenir of mediaeval 
Famagusta at the time he was making some small 
excavations in the churches in 1901. The remark- 
able side chapel, with its altar and floor still 
covered with tombstones in situ, was surrounded 
with a rough wall provided with a wood gate and 
padlock at the expense of the Cyprus Government. 

5. Carmelite Church. — This remains as 
M. Enlart left it. Here also the Cyprus Govern- 
ment put up a rough wall to screen off" the east 
end with its armorial frescoes (Cyprus, Armenia, 
France, Normandy, England, &c.) ; but this wall 
has become slightly defective owing to persons 
clambering over it and disturbing the gravestones 
on the chancel floor. 

6. St. Anne. In the same condition as seen 
by M. Enlart (see above). 

* 1. (pi. XXX.). This curious little gem of 
masonry is now on private property. 

8. Nestorian Church. Since M. Enlart’s visit 
this church has been appropriated by the new Ortho- 
dox community which has sprung up in Fama- 
gusta since the harbour works commenced. It is 
a great pity that the Orthodox should have fixed 
on this particular building, because it was a quite 
unique monument of another branch of Chris- 
tianity built in the best Euro23ean Gothic manner 
of the fourteenth century. The frescoes with 
Syriac inscrij^tions were remarkably preserved. 

The members of a church committee in such a 
case as the present can hardly be expected to view 
an ancient work of art in the last stage of decay 
m exactly the same way as anticpiarian visitors 
from Europe will l,e likely to do. It is only 
natural that they should wish to see the building 
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“ restored ” in every sense of that word ; and, as a 
consequence, this very interesting monument — 
perhaps unique in the world of its kind — is doomed 
to disappear. In Cyprus all buildings occupied by 
the orthodox church are the absolute property of 
the separate village communities. 

* 9. Armenian Church. — Still as M. Enlart saw 
it. Frescoes a little more damaged perhaps. 

* 10. Euin, as in 1901. 

■^11. Two churches, still used as stores ; some 
slight utilitarian repairs, otherwise unchanged. 

* 12. A mere site, from which the ruins seem to 
have been cleared away in recent years. 

13. A fragment of a fine design, unchanged. 

14. This ruin of an interesting character has 
been much jeopardised by the excavations referred 
to above in describing Famagusta. 

* 15. Unchanged. 

* 16. This little church, of a late Gothic style, 
remains unchanged. 

17. A late Gothic building. The present writer 
was commissioned by Sir William H. Smith, late 
High Commissioner, to make a few repairs to the 
roof (rendering it watertight) and the windows, 
and to replace the three wood doors. The build- 
ing is now under lock and key. 

* 18. Still used as a grain store. 

Churches of the Carpass and of Famagnsta 
District. 

■'*' 1. These churches, mostly ruined, are probably 
in the same state as seen by M. Enlart. Accord- 
ing to good information the remarkable church of 
the Panaia Kanakaria, with its mosaics, pontifical 
throne, and other ancient features, remains in an 
untouched condition. The ancient Orthodox 
cathedral of the district has been rebuilt in a 
deplorable fashion : this seems to have been 
done shortly before the visit of M. Enlart. 

* 2. St. Andrew’s ^Monastery, apparently un- 
touched. 

* 3. Untouched. 

” 4, * 5, * 6, 7 and * 8. Untouched. 

St. Napa. — In 1904 the villagers were building 
a new campanile on the top of the rock, within 
which is the curious sanctuary of this church. 
The remarkable fountain beneath a dome and 
the Renaissance front of the buildings did not 
seem threatened by any alteration. 

Larnaca. 

*2. Abbey of Stavrovouno, apparently un- 
touched since IM. Enlart’s visit. 

* 3. Church of Stazousa ; a ruin untouched. 

* 4. Chapel of the Passion, Pyrga, now a stable. 

* 5. The double church of Chiti, with its beautiful 
early Byzantine mosaic, is still untouched but for 
the deterioration of the mosaic through the 
thefts by visitors. 


* 6. This church was being destroyed at the time 
of M. Enlart’s visit. 

* 7. Still untouched. 

8. Probably still untouched. 

Limassol. 

1. The last fragment of the Latin cathedral 
disappeared in 1894. 

^ 2, * 3, 4 and 5. These most interesting 

monuments are probably untouched ; they demand 
careful preservation. 

Paphos. 

M. Enlart’s scanty references to the remains in 
this district relate to mere ruins, with the excep- 
tion of the Franciscan church at Paphos, on the 
supposed site of St. Paul’s flagellation. This 
building apparently remains untouched, to judge 
by recent photographs. 

Tombstones of Cyprus (p. 482). 

The various lists of these memorials made by 
difterent writers give an impression of their 
immense number in former times. Even so late 
as 1878 the Latin cathedrals and churches of 
Famagusta and Nicosia continued to be paved 
with them. Since then many have disappeared 
in course of “restoration,” and they have been 
used wherever a flat slab of such a kind would be 
convenient. At Konklia, in Famagusta district, a 
rural bridge is paved with them, and the effigies 
of apparently a man and his wife on the remains 
of a large slab are now nearly effaced by the hoofs 
of donkeys. In Nicosia itself they have been used 
to cover over dmins, and in fact wherever aque- 
ducts or culverts can be conveniently repaired in 
such a manner there is a chance of finding frag- 
ments of such things. This is of course but a 
natural fate under the circumstances. 

Of the specimens mentioned by M. Enlart the 
curious little memorial of Pertin, formerly in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, has been placed 
by the present writer in the mediseval museum at 
Famagusta. The remarkable cover of a sarco- 
phagus at Palourghiotissa remains, as M. Enlart 
saw it, in the courtyard of the village school 
exposed somewhat to damage. The unique and 
magnificent sarcophagus of the Damjnerre family, 
carved in the fourteenth century out of a classic 
coffin, has been carefully installed in the mediajval 
collection at the Grain Store in Nicosia. The 
other tombs and fragments mentioned by M. 
Enlart are still preserved and in the same state 
as in 1901. 

Civil and Military Architecture (p. 500). 

The curiously well-preserved bridges which M. 
Enlart mentions and illustrates with his charming 
little sketches have unfortunately almost all been 
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removed since Ms visit. The bridge of Pyroi has 
almost quite disappeared, the materials having 
been used up in the neighbouring Jewish colony. 
The fine old bridge of Miselli was rebuilt at 
a lower gradient by the Public Works Department 
in 1902. Many of the mediseval cisterns at 
Famagusta still survive, although their stones are 
specially valuable for export. The same may be 
said of the fountains and other traces of the 
ancient water supply. The peasants are keeping 
them until the last. 

The destruction of the fortifications of Nicosia 
is referred to above. This destruction had com- 
menced before M. Enlart’s visit, but since 1901 
several new gaps have been made by the IMunici- 
pality, and a desire is generally expressed for their 
complete removal, as they represent to the native 
mind a souvenir of foreign occupation. The three 
gateways of Venetian sixteenth-century style are 
still intact. 

What appear to have been the remains of the 
Royal Palace of Nicosia (the Konak of Turkish 
times) were removed in 1904, leaving not a vestige 
behind. The site has been laid out as a garden, 
and the new Court House has been built in 
its centre. During this transformation the very 
interesting “flamboyant” window', with a well- 
preserved heraldic device beneath, which stood over 
the curious angle entrance to the palace courtyard, 
and the much mutilated Venetian Lion, were care- 
fully taken down and removed to the Grain Store 
collection by the present w'riter. A considerable 
quantity of carved fragments in marble and stone 
w'ere also secured during the demolition of the 
buildings. A portion of the great court arcade 
is represented by the column capitals of a curious 
style. The whole of this large building as seen 
and sketched by M. Enlart previous to 1899 has 
now completely disappeared. 

The archie 2 iiscopal irilace of Nicosia, consisting 
of a number of buildings, now belonging to various 
private owners and mostly in a very ruined con- 
dition, remains as in 1901. The mitre has un- 
fortunately been removed from a coat of arms over 
the doorway by a recent replastering of the front. 

Of the various private houses sketched by M. 
Enlart most seem aw'aiting the fate of the ruin 
shown in fig. 338 which was pulled down in 
1902 to build a stable with. The house in fig. 
341 has been altered and the curious window 
destroyed. 

The Castle of Kyrenia has already been referred 
to. 

The Castle of Hilarion. — .\t the request of his 
Excellency Sir William Haynes Smith the present 
writer carried out the inclosure of this magnificent 
ruined monument. The holes in different parts of 
the walls were carefully repaired with masonry of 
the old stones, and the former archway of the 
Barbican was tilled with a strong padlocked iron 
gate of prison-cell pattern. The only portion of 


the ruins within the enceinte touched was the 
large roofless chapel of St. Hilarion and the pas- 
sage outside it, from w'hence the earth and debris 
were removed to allow' of a more convenient passage 
for visitors. This operation was carried out 
towards the end of 1903. 

The castles of Buflavento and Kantara remain 
untouched. 

Famagusta and its fortifications have already 
been referred to. The mediaeval castle at the 
side of the port is still in exactly the same con- 
dition as in 1901, although a portion has been 
converted to the use of a Custom House for the 
new port, and some Turkish buildings within the 
enclosure were used as the offices of the Harbour 
engineers. The fragment of Renaissance architec- 
ture sketched by M. Enlart (fig. 377) is undis- 
turbed : it is supposed to have been bought by an 
Englishman many years ago ; but who its present 
owner may be is unknown. Near this fragment 
large excavations of earth took place in 1903-4, 
and many ruins have been removed. 

Many of the ruins mentioned by M. Enlart as 
domestic buildings of interest have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The row of shops and other adjuncts of the ex- 
Cathedral forming the rez-de-chaussee of the Epis- 
copal Palace remain as in 1901 : they are men- 
tioned above. 

Famagusta possessed a royal palace of great im- 
portance ; this was converted by the Venetians into 
a residence for the Proveditore. Since the Eng- 
lish occupation the ruins of the mediteval palace 
have been used as a police station and stables, and 
the shell of the Venetian portion has remained un- 
touched. A portion of the external wall has fallen 
during the past few years. The grand entrance of 
the \’enetian palace remains unchanged, as does 
also the fine piece of masonry which Enlart suggests 
may be the “Palazzo della Regina” of Venetian 
times (p. 647). The latter being private property 
is doomed to disappear ere long. 

The Tower of Pyla is still untouched. That of 
Kiti has recently been the subject of inquiry, and 
it is to be hoped further depredation is arrested. 
The tower of Alaminno still exists. 

The Chateau or small fortress of Limassol is still 
used as a prison, but its surroundings have been 
recently improved. It now stands in the middle 
of a garden, and forms an agreeable feature in the 
town : its architectural character has not been 
altered. 

The important monument, the Castle of Kolossi, 
is said to be now' the ^u’operty of the Eastern 
Colonial Association ; it is at least in their tenancy. 
The magnificent square tow'er, w'ith its interesting 
frescoed chambers, its curious fireplaces, and other 
details, seems cared for in a conservative spirit. 
Its chambers are still used as storerooms for silk- 
worm cultivation. 

The foregoing notes have been made w’ith the 
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object of recording the present condition of a great 
many of the most imjiortant monuments of this 
unique medifeval kingdom. The accounts of 
Messrs. I’Anson and Vacher were decidedly super- 
ficial, and the monograph of M. Enlart is confined 
to one phase of Cypriote art. To give an ex- 
haustive statement of what the island contains in 
artistic treasures would involve the preparation of 
an inventory such as is usual at the present day 
in most civilised countries — an inventory prepared 
by Government acting as the trustee of public pro- 
perty. At present such an inventory is under 
consideration. 

None of the visitors to Cyprus during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century seem to have paid 
much attention to the Byzantine churches which, 
until recently, must have formed the centres of 
every Christian village. During the past twenty- 
five years these always picturesque, if not always 
very artistic, buildings have probably been reduced 
in number by about two thirds if not more. A 
mania for destroying their ancient churches has 
seized the Cypriotes — a mania which may, however, 
be partly explained by the desire to provide jobs 
for the village masons. As a rule these old 
Byzantine churches were built in such a style of 
solidity and of such small proportions that no 
excuse on the score of instability could be urged 
for their destruction. In the majority of Cyprus 
villages nowadays the huge barn-like building 
covered with atrocious attempts at stone carving 
without style or appropriateness, and surmounted 
by a roof of red “ French ” tiles, oftends the eye in 
a situation where some venerable little Byzantine 
church once stood. These monuments of flourish- 
ing agricultural districts are the only unfortunate 
results of the peace and plenty under the English 
administration. 

It is to be hoped that some effort may be made 
to save the few remaining village churches and 
the mediieval monuments described by M. Enlart 
before they are all swept away as old materials for 
re-use in buildings of the modern Levantine style. 

Additional Notes foe 1905. 

(1st January 1906.) 

During the past year several attempts have been 
made to preserve the historical monuments of 
Cyprus on the jiart of the Government and also by 
private owners. At Famagusta the ruins of two 
churches have been inclosed, and in Nicosia two 
ancient churches have been restored and the last 
surviving fragments of the ancient Konak have 
been secured in a place of safety. 

At the end of January the inclosure of the ruins 
of “ St. George the Latin,” Famagusta, was com- 
menced. This is probably the ruin of the earliest 
church built in the city of the early fourteenth 
century, or possibly before the walls of Famagusta 


existed, as it is one of the curious class of fortified 
churches. Its walls stand in a most miraculous 
manner in spite of earthquakes, bombardment, and 
the still more destructive effects of stone-pillaging 
by villagers in past years. The jagged holes made 
by stone-seekers and other threatening portions 
were built up, and the wall beneath the remarkable 
overhanging portion at the west end was replaced 
to some extent. All this required the greatest 
care, so as not to disturb loose stones or in any 
way interfere with the time-worn effect of the 
ruin. This work was carried out by a mason and 
four labourers under the direct oversight of the 
present writer, who devoted many days of watchful 
care to the work in order that nothing should be 
touched carelessly. At the same time the ex- 
cavation of the immense mound of earth covering 
the south and west foundation walls of the ruin 
was proceeded with. These walls were fortunately 
found in a sufficiently sound condition to form the 
inclosure : they were heightened sufficiently by 
the addition of two courses of old stone from the 
debris. A strong and simple padlocked iron gate 
was placed within the outline of the former south 
door of the church. The interior is now clean and 
presentable to visitors. In the course of this ex- 
cavation the curious discovery was made that this 
beautiful specimen of Gothic art is practically built 
out of the remains of some classic temple of the 
largest size. The circular drums of columns about 
B feet 6 inches in diameter may be seen wedged 
into the thickness of the fourteenth-century walls 
on every side. These column-drums have usually 
been cut into the delicate wall shafts on one side 
to suit their adaptation to the later style. See 
figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 on the accompanying illustra- 
tions, p. 207. 

The sacristy of the church is still fairly pre- 
served. Its vaulted ceiling is intact, and on it 
rests the earth which was placed to protect it from 
the Turkish batteries in 1571. A few repairs to 
threatening portions were executed, and the large 
aperture formed by stone-robbers filled up. 

During the partial excavation of the church a 
very remarkable carved boss, which originally 
formed the key of the apse vaulting, came to light, 
and is now ranged with other fragments in the 
interior. 

St. George of the Greeks (the so-called “ Metro- 
polis ” or Cathedral of the Orthodox). — This im- 
mense church, with its small adjacent church, 
constitutes a mass of ruins, portions of which 
are apt to fall. In the winter of 1904-5 some 
small fragments of the south-west corner fell. 
The whole is now inclosed with a high wall 
towards the road, built out of debris, with a strong 
prison-gate, padlocked, in the same way as St. 
George the Latin. Trespassers can now neither 
injure the curiously preserved frescoes nor run 
the chance of injury from falling masonry. The 
little side church, now choked with fallen debris. 
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probably contained the shrine of St. Epiphanius, alteration. They were to have been removed, but 
as described by pilgrims of the sixteenth century, the earnest solicitations of the present writer seem 
The Armenian Church, Nicosia (Notre Dame de to have been successful, and they are now covered 
Tyr, as identified by several authorities). — This with a square of oilcloth in imitation of tessellated 
most perfect and well preserved of all the Cyprus pavement, which not only improves the church 
churches (it seems to have been continued in use from an utilitarian point of view, but aids very 
as a church from medifvval days with a short much in preserving the low relief slabs of the 
interregnum as a salt-store !) has recently been Italian style. The sacristan is able to exhibit 
somewhat “restored.” This operation occurred these remarkable gravestones to visitors by turning 
during the month of April. The present writer back the oilcloth. 

happened to see work going on, and immediately The Armenian church is still wonderfully pre- 
endeavoured to influence the matter from a con- served in spite of its many vicissitudes during the 
servative point of view. The west doorway with Middle Ages, the Turkish conquest, and even this 
its ancient doors (see Enlart, vol. I. p. 149) had recent restoration. It is to be hoped that it may 
unfortunately been already pulled to pieces, and a long continue to be the most interesting and im- 
portion of the woodwork of the doors was sawn ofl:' portant medireval monument of Nicosia, and one of 
to make wedges for scaffolding. The priest in its chief attractions to the intelligent tourist, 
charge of the work was, however, easily per.suaded 

of the necessity for preserving such important relics At the moment of concluding the above notes 
of antii'|uity, and although the masonry of the the beautiful old church of St. Catherine (Haidar 
drorway has now been destroyed the woodwork is Pasha Mosque) has been taken in hand by the 

to be preserved as a curiosity in another part of Evkaf authorities. The Greek workmen com- 

the convent. menced putting up a rough scaffold round the 

Tlie windows of the church have been filled with building on 1st February 1906, and the work of 
new wood saslies and large panes of white and cutting out old stonework for “restoration” pur- 
l)lne glass without seriously interfering with the poses is already advanced. The Turkish delegate 
much decayed tracery and mullions of the fourteenth of Evkaf, who has charge of these operations, has 
century. informed the present writer that it is his inten- 

The famous series of tombstones of distinguished tion to remove all the defective ^stonework and 

persons, many of whose collateral de.scendants make the whole building “ neat.” The natural 

may still be living, has fortunately quite escaped result of such a treatment will of course be de- 
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structive of its unique character as an almost 
untouched example of the medieval style in Cyprus. 
In tearing off the internal plastering some traces 
of the mural decorations have come to light. The 


accompanying drawings of this church were made 
before the restoration. 

These two churches of St. Catherine and St. 
George the Latin show by their detail the very 
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curious conservative character of Cyprus mason- late character of its carving to be certainly not 
craft. St. George the Latin was certainly built about older than 1450 ; yet with this difference in dates 
the year 1300, and St. Catherine appears from the the masonry and the moulded work have a remark- 
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5 . Catherine • Nicosia- 



able similarity in style. Both these churches 
have very much more the character of the 
“Neapolitan Gothic” than any other European 
style, in spite of M. Enlart’s efforts to demon- 
strate the absolutely French origin.’^ The only 
incontestably French looking building in Cyprus 
is the Cathedral of Nicosia. 

In conclusion a reference may be made to the 

* The only authorities for the names of tliese two 
churches are as follows : — ^ ^ „ 

The church now known as “ St. George the Latin, or 
“ of the Latins,” Famagusta, is evidently represented on 
Gibellino’s drawing of the siege (printed in Brescia, L)71). 
M. Enlart thinks the malformation of the end of the name 
“ S. Giorgio ” represents the three letters '‘Lat.” and that 
the complete name should read '• S. Giorgio Latino. ’ 

In a recently discovered MS. published by Jlenardos, 
Athens, 1900, is a description of the Turks oecupving 
Nicosia and turning the church of St. Catherine, “ which 
was the Bishop’s church,” into a mosque ; — 

‘Ayiav KaTCpivavTS, uirovTav ‘jria’ffOiraTwy 

In describing the church as “ the Bihliop s the writei 
probably refers to its position at the crossing of two streets 
which must have at that time formed the N.E. angle of 
the Archbisboxi’s Palace garden. The tr-iditional name 
for this church among the Christians is '■ Santa Catarina.” 
although the Moslems have dubbed it ‘‘ Haidar Pasha 
Mosque.” 

There was a church and convent of the lemplars under 
this dedication in Nicosia, but of course the present build- 
ing belongs to a period perhaps two centuiies later than 
their time. 


“ Antiquities Latv, 1905.” This is a law which 
was evidently framed merely for the purpose of 
re,"ulating the export of archaic remains, such as 
the contents of ancient graves and the objects 
found on the sites of very ancient temples. The 
monuments of Gothic art as public or private 
property are not specifically mentioned in it. Cer- 
tain of its clauses might be interpreted to cover 
such monuments, but other clauses are evidently 
framed for the purpose of exempting such monu- 
ments when they belong to private owners. All 
cathedrals, churches, and mosques, as well as 
ecclesiastical ruins, are evidently private property 
in this sense, and their owners must therefore be 
approached without reference to this law, which is 
purely confined to questions of treasure-trove. It 
is the desire of the present writer and of most 
Euroj>eans who visit the island of Cyprus that the 
memorials of the mediivval kingdom and the Italian 
occupation — in so far as they still survive should 
be preserved ; but it is very difficult to induce the 
natives of Cyprus to see anything more than heaps 
of old stones in such memorials, only fit for cutting 
down for modern purposes. There is certainly 
nothing else in Cyprus to attract the attention of 
the visitor : its scenery is second-rate compared 
with Italy or Greece, and its classic remains can 
be better studied in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York or the museums of Constantinople, 
Florence, or Turin. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE MIDSUMMEE EXAMINATIONS 

Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer was held in 

London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 12th and 13th June. Of the 257 can- 
didates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number 
of G3. The remaining 194 candidates were ex- 
amined, with the following results : — ■ 


Di'trict 


XtimPer 

KiatnineJ 

Paasetl 

Kelevatol 

London 


. 93 . 

66 

. 29 

Belfast 


. 11 . 

8 

3 

Birmingham 


2 . 

2 

— 

Bristol 


7 . 

4 

3 

Cardifl . 


. 7 

2 

•5 

Glasgow 


2 

2 

— 

Leeds . 


. 19 ’. 

12 

7 

Liierpool 


. 12 . 

8 

4 

Alanchester • 


. 25 . 

17 

8 

Newcastle 


. 14 . 

8 

6 



194 

129 

63 


The passed candidates, with those exempted — 
numbering altogether 192 — have been registered 
as Probationers. The following are their names 
and addresses : — 

ABBOTT ; Richard Atkinson ; Auckland, New Zealand 
(Master : Mr. Chas, ArnoUP. 

AN’UEBTON : Richard; Carlton House; Moorland Ro.ad, 
Bournemouth ■ Aldenham]. 

ARBUCKLE : John IViley ; :I2 Trevelyan Terrace, Antrim 
Road, Belfast [Master-. Mr. Seed'. 

ARMITAGE : Herbert KeLall ; 14 Manchester Road, 
Heaton Chapel, Stockport [J/asA’r : Mr. J.H. Wood- 
house *]. 

ASHFORD : Arthur Frank ; “ Sunnyniead,” Hoddcsdon, 
Herts [J/n.s/crs : Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson * j. 
AUSTIN ; Edgar Boss ; 22 Tyndalls Park Road. Tyndalls 
Park, Bristol "^Master ; Mr. C. N. ThompsonJ. 
.AVERILL : Arthur Stileman ; tj9 Cromwell Street. Not- 
tingham [Mastei S’ : Messrs. Brewill & Baily *J. 
B.ADCOCK ; Paul. St. Brelades ; Vicarage Road, Leyton 
(Master: Mr. Geoffry Lucas *']. 


BAIN : George; G1 Dee Street, Aberdeen [Master: W. E. 
Gauld *]. 

BAKES : Leslie Harper ; The Grove, Idle, Bradford, 
Yorkshire [Master : Mr. F. Musto *]. 

BAREFOOT : Herbert John Leslie ; 13 Wexford Road, 
Wandsworth Common [Dulwich College]. 

BARLOW : George ; 11 Alexander Grove, Longsight, Man- 
chester [Masters : Messrs. J. W. Beaumont & Son*]. 

BARNARD ; Harold Thomas ; 34 Ridge Road, Stroud 
Green, N. [^[aster : Mr. F. W. Roper *]. 

B. ATH : Horace Randolph Hurle ; Sandown House, Church 

Fields, Salisbury, Wilts [Master : Mr. F. Bath*]. 

BE.ATTIE : Owen Keith ; 8 Marchmont Road, Edinburgh 
[Masters : Messrs. Hendry & McLellan]. 

BENISON : Norman Spencer ; 22 Harrington Square, 
N.W. [3/asfers : Messrs. Benison & Bargman]. 

BENNETT ; Gwyn ; 20 Darnley Road, Gravesend [County 
School. Gravesend]. 

BERRY' : Joseph Norman ; The Elms, Park Drive, 
Huddersfield [Master: Ylr. Joseph Berry]. 

BEST ; James Herschel ; 68 Clifton Park Avenue. Crumlin 
Road, Belfast [Master : Mr. N. Fitzsimons *]. 

BESTON ; Sidney Francis ; Meltord House, 43 Upper 
Clapton Road, N.E. [blaster : Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper], 

BISSHOPP : Edward Alfred Fernley; 32 Museum Street, 
Ipswich [Masters : Messrs. Bisshop & Cautley]. 

BLACKFORD : FTed ; 3.3 Summer Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham [Master : Mr. William J. Davis]. 

BLOUNT : Edward Robert : o/o Miss Ellis, The Close, 
Sea Y'iew, near Ryde [Master : Mr. G. Boughton]. 

BOTTOMLEY: Harold; The Wood, Millbrook, Staly- 
bridge [Masters : Messrs. C. K. & S. C. Mayor *]. 

BOX : William Reynolds ; Eldon, Eldon Road, East- 
bourne [Master : Mr. S. Box *]. 

BOYD : Janies Stirling ; 19 Waverley Gardens, Crossmy- 
loof, Glasgow [Master : Professor Gourlay *]. 

BROOME; William Tarrant; 3 McLeay Y'illas, Roslyn 
Gardens, Darlingliurst, Sydney [Master : Mr.G. Sydney 
Jones *]. 

BROWN ; William Alfred ; Woodside, Pollard’s Hill, 
North Norbury [Master : Mr. Alfred Burr *]. 

BRUCE : John Angus ; 26 Northumberland Square, 

North Shields [Masters : Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce], 

BUCKNELL; Leonard Holcombe; 38 Dunster Gardens, 
Brondesbury [Masters : Messrs. Hennell A Son *]. 

BURGESS : .Arthur ; 31 Parkfield Road, Liverpool [Master : 
Mr. Henry Hartley *]. 

CAMERON : John. Fairholme, Limes Avenue, New South- 
gate, N. [blaster : Air. AV. AA'est]. 

CANTLEY; Charles Alarshall : 20 AVithipoll Street, 

Ipswich [Jlosfi’rs : Messrs. Bisshopp & Cantley]. 

C. ATON ; William Cooper; 6 Waterloo Street, Hove, 

Sussex [Master : Air. Thomas Garrett]. 

CHAIKIN : Benjamin ; 47 AA'hite Lion Street, Norton 
Folgiite. E.C. [Master: Air. AI. E. Collins]. 

CLARKE ; John Moulding ; Brentwood. Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancs. 

CLOUX : Frank Loui.s W'hitmarsh ; 66 Beckwith Road , 
Herne Hill [Jlasfers : His Alajesty's Office of Works]. 

CO.ATE : AVilliam Henry; St. Alatthew’s A’icarage, Luton, 
Beds [Masters: Alessrs. Alallows & Grocock *U 

COLE : AValter Fishleigh : 3 Alildmay Place, Plymouth 
[Masters : Alessrs. Tliornely A Rooke]. 

COLES : Walter ; Wolston House, 14 Huddersfield Road, 
Barnsley [Master: Einest W. Dysbnb 

COLLIER : 'AVilliam Bradley ; 43 Park Road, Blackpool 
[Master : Air. Gorst]. 

CONST .ANTINE ; Harry Courtenay ; Hill House, Grafton 
Road, Acton [Master : Air. Alfred Burr *1. 

COOK : Sidney thom.is ; Raskin House, Mount Gold 

/s a -VnOci’i: Alessi’s. Thoinely iV RookeJ. 

COSTLEY : Lewis ^’Fountainside," High Street, Alonifieth, 
near Dundee .Jdasteis: Alessrs. Robert Keith A Sonl. 


3IiriSUM3IER EXAMINATIONS; PASSED CANDIDATES 
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COULTHAKD : Joseph; Faugh Beeches, Heads Nook, 
Carlisle [Grosvenor College, Carlisle]. 

COWPEE : James Francis ; 73 High Street, C.-on-M., Man- 
chester [3/aster: Mr. John 3IcD. McKenzie]. 

CEEAGH ; Gordon Stewart ; -51 Balmoral Eoad, Gillingham, 
Kent [blaster : Mr. Herbert H. Dunstall *]. 

CKONE : Harold Cartwright ; 10 Ellerker Gardens Rich- 
mond, Surrey [Marlborough College]. 

CEUTCHLEY : Frederick Ernest ; “ Linwood ” 50 Orrell 
Lane, Aintree, Liverpool [Master-. Mr. T. T. Rees*]. 

CULLING : Percy Edwards ; London Street, Swaffham, 
Norfolk [Masters: Messrs. Barret A Driver]. 

DAILEY : Arthur Benjamin ; 34 Finsbury Square, London, 
E.C. [Master : Mr. R. IV. HobdenJ. 

DAWBNEY’ : Frank Groves ; 53 Palmer Park Avenue, 
Reading [Masters : Messrs. Millar & Cox]. 

DEBOGORY : Natalie Tohirpan, Bulgaria. 

DICKINSON : William .John ; 106 Whitehall Ed., Gateshead- 
on-Tyne [Masters : Jlessrs. L. H. A A. L. .Armour]. 

DOD ; Francis Sandford : Park House, Paradise Row, 
Stoke Newington. 

DODDS: Archibald Kirkwood; Nunton Villa, Berwiek- 
on-Tweed [3/astcrs : Messrs. Henry & Maclennon]. 

DOYLE ; Graham ; 77 Staekpool Eoad, Southville, 

Bristol [3/asters : Messrs. Holbrow & Oaten]. 

DUNCAN ; Malcolm ; 19 Belvidere Eoad, Princes Park, 
Liverpool [3/aster : ilr. M. Honan *1. 

DUENFOED : William John ; 12-5 Harvist Eoad, Queen’s 
Park, W. [Master : Mr. Wonnacott *]. 

EALES ; Charles George ; oil Anlaby Road, Hull 
[Grammar School, Hull]. 

ERRINGTON : Lancelot Ralph Gawen ; -j York Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W. [Jiastcr: Mr. A. G. Bond*]. 

FALLON : Walter Adolphus Ritchie ; 10 Ancona Eoad, 
Highbury, N. [Master: Mr. A. Dixon], 

FAEEY : Cyril Arthur ; 11 King's Gardens, West End 
Lane, Hampstead, N.W. [Architectural .Association 
Day School]. 

FELLOWS : Richard Woodhouse ; Beeston Fields, Not- 
tingham [Masters : Messrs. Calvert & Gleave]. 

FOETESCUE ; George Alan : ■* Fermain,” Keswick Road, 
East Putney, S.W. [Tonbridge School]. 

FOWNES : Bruce; 11 Quarry Terrace, Hastings [Brassey 
Institute]. 

FULFOKD : John Harry ; 3 Ardlin Road, Chestnut Road, 
West Norwood, S.E. [Master : T. B. Whinney *■]. 

GALE : Edward Trendell ; 24 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent 
[3/asters : Messrs. Todd A Wrigley], 

GEARY : Frank George ; 25 Stamford Hill, London, N. 
[Architectural Association Day Schoolj. 

GISBY : Ernest Gisby ; 26 Shrewsbury Eoad, Stafford 
[Master : Mr. J. Hutchings *]. 

GUNN : Angus Roy ; Clyth Lodge. Bushwood, Leyton- 
stone, Essex [Master: Mr. .John T. Lee *]. 

HALSTE.AD; Hairy; 10 Palmer Street, Blackburn, 
Lancs [Master : Mr. Walter Stirrup *]. 

HAMLYN : William Henry ; White Swan Inn, Great 
Sutton, Cheshire [Master: Mr. E. Wynn Owen”]. 

HARTMANN : Carl Herbert ; Netliertield House, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey [Master : Mr. John Belcher, A.R.-A.*]. 

HECTOR ; .Alexander Ogilvie ; Dunallan, Ferntower Eoad, 
Crieff I Morrison’s .Academy, Crieff']. 

HEMINGWAY : Abraham ; lOO'Duiham Road, Wimbledon. 
[King’s College]. 

HENNESSY : John Francis, Junr. ; Selborne Street. 
Burwood. Sydney [Masters : Messrs. Sulman & Power]. 

HICK: Norman Walker; 1 Belgrave Crescent, Scar- 
borough [The Architectuial ,A.s3ociation Day School]. 

HILLM.AN ; George Frederick ; 24 Marquis Road, Stroud 
Green, Hornsey. N. [Master: Mr. Edgar Stones]. 

HINCHLIFFE : Harold Eastwood; “Woodlands,’’ 

Cragg A’ale, Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire [Masters : 
Messrs. AA’alsh A Nicholas], 


HIPKINS; Frederick Wystan; The Rectory, Bamford, 
near Sheffield [Master : Mr. Charles Hadfield *]. 

HODGSON : Hugh Astley ; 7 Belmont, Oxton Eoad. 
Birkenhead [Master : Mr. Armitage Rigby *]. 

HOLDEN : Frank ; 2 John Thomas Street, Hollin Bank, 
Blackburn [Master: Mr. H. S. Fairhurst*]. 

HOESF.ALL ; Leslie; Can-field, Luddenden, S.O. Y’ork- 
shire [Hulme Grammar School]. 

HOTZ : Roland ; 23 Howland Street, W. [Master : Mr. 
G. L. Sutcliffe *]. 

HOUSTON : William Wylie ; Lenamore, Jordanstown, 
Whiteabbey, Belfast [Master: Mr. Thomas Houston]. 

HOWKINS: Gilbert; The Elms, Crick, Rugby [Master: 
Mr. T. W. Willard]. 

HOWLETT ; Francis Henry ; Ackworth Rectory, Ponte- 
fract [Master : Mr. Percy Green *]. 

HOWROYD; John Wilson; 8-5 Sterling Street, Bradford, 
Y’orks [Masters : Messrs. Fairbank A- Walll. 

HUNT ; Arthur Frederick ; 16 Keyes Road. Cricklewood 
[.l/asAr : Mr. C. W. Reeves *1. 

INGHAM ; .Arthur ; Cliffe Street, Hebden Bridge [J/aifers : 
Messrs. Sutcliffe A Sutcliff'e]. 

IRVING ; David Wisliart ; 41 Nelson Street, Crewe 
[Master : Mr. G. E. Bolshaw'. 

JACKSON : Ralph ; Clinton House, Kingsland, Shrewsbury 
[Masters : Messrs. A. B. A W. Soott-Deakin]. 

JAMES : Thomas Stanley ; 239 Bute Road, Cardiff [Mastei : 
Mr. G. A. Birkenhead]. 

JENNER : Thomas Gordon ; 3 George’s Place, Bathwick 
Hill, Bath [Master: Mr. T. B. Silcoek*]. 

JENNINGS ; Herbert Charles ; .All Saints Vicarage, 
Leyton, N.E. [Polytechnic School of .Architecture]. 

JENNINGS : Horace; 2-5 Shrewsbury Eoad, Harlesden. N. 
[Master : Mr. F. E. Williams *]. 

JOHNSTON ; Robert James, 78 Ditohling Rise, Brighton 
[.l/asAr: Mr. T. Garrett]. 

JOHNSTONE : Matthew ; “ Bruceville,” Goschen Eoad, 
Carlisle [Masters: Messrs. Johnstone Bios.] 

-JONES : Thomas Edward ; Terfyn, Port Dmorwic, E.S.O. 
Carnarvonshire [Carnarvon County School]. 

JONES : William John ; 14 Telford Avenue, Streatham 
Hill, S.W. [.Architectural .Association Day School]. 

JUDGES: Wilfrid Harold ; 15 Park Lane, Stoke Newing- 
ton. N. [J/a.s/frs : Messrs. Bartlett A Boss]. 

KEND.ALL : William Jowett ; 28 Clarendon Road, Leeds 
[J/a.s-Ars ; Messrs. Jowett. Kendall A Son’. 

KENNEDY’; James; 1 Upper Vernon Street, Lloyd 
Square, W.C. 

KLUG ; Maurice AA’iHiam Tufnell ; 22 North Gate, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. [Masters : Messrs. Elms A Jupp]. 

KNIGHT: P’rank Wardel ; 28 Grove Road, Hitchin, 

Herts [Master : Mr. G. Lucas*]. 

KEUCKENBERG; Frederick Lawrence; The Larches, 
Ickley, Yorkshire [Sedbergh School, Yorkshire], 

L.AMBEET ; Robert; " Beechroft,” Moorhead, Shipley, 
York [Masters : Messrs. Kay A Long]. 

L.ANSDELL : Cecil -Archer : 15 Birkbeck Road, .Acton, W. 
[Master: Mr. J. Osborne Smith *]. 

L.AST : Frederick Bertram ; " The Lindens,” Harborne 
[Master: Mr. Gerald McMichael*]. 

L.AWSON : Frederick Henry ; Nelthorpc, Gosforth, 
Northumberland [J/asA-rs: Messrs. Newcombe A 
Newcombe *]. 

L.AWSON ; Philip Hugh ; " St. Eilian,” Newton, Chester 
[Master : Mr. Samuel Joynson]. 

LEESON : .Arthur Edgerton ; “ Leaholme,’’ Burnt Green, 
Worcestershire. 

LEGG : Theodore Ellis; ‘-Tintern,” Mornington Road, 
Woodford Green, Essex [J/nsfers : Messrs. Warwick 
A Hall*]. 

LEROY : Adrien Denis ; 21 Gore Road, Victoria Park, 
London, N.E. [The Architectural Association Day 
School]. 
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LEVY ; Herbert Reginald; 8 Harvard Court, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. [Masters : Messrs. Kempson & Connoly], 

LODGE : Thomas Arthur ; " Woodlands,” Crookham, 

R.S.O., Hants. [The Architectural Association Day 
School]. 

LONG; Charles William; “ Rhodenhurst,” Leigham 
Court Road, Streatham [.Vaster: Mr. F. Wheeler*]. 

LOWCOCK : Arnold ; Poplar House, Drontield, near- 
Sheffield [J/asters : Messrs. Smith & Ensor]. 

LUCAS; William; 59 Weltje Road, Hammersmith, W. 
^Polytechnic School of Architecture]. 

McC-AUL : Dugald McFarlan ; Creggandarrock, Chislehurst, 
Kent [Tonbridge]. 

M.ATHER : Thomas John ; Rose Villas, Denbigh, North 
Wales [.Vaster : Mr. W. J. Simeoek]. 

MATTHEWS; Ralph Edward; 52 Holyhead Road, 
Coventry [Masters : Messrs. Harrison & Hattrell]. 

MOLIVER : Harry; 95 Green Street, Victoria Park, E. 
[Polytechnic School of .Architecture]. 

MORGAN: William A'anstoiie ; Newton Hou'-e, Unthank 
Road, Norwich [King Edwaid Vlth Grammar School, 
Norwich]. 

MORLEY ; Francis Henry ; 14 Lincoln Street, Leicester. 

MOSS : Harold Edward ; St. -Ayres, Brighton Road, 
Surbiton [Univeisity School, Hastings], 

NIXON: Ernest; Ui Fein .Avenue, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne [Newcastle Modern School]. 

O. ATES : Walter : Swires Cottage, Halifax, Y'oiks [.Vastci : 

Mr. R. Berry]. 

OWEN : Geoffrey ; Cairo Street Chambers, Warrington 
[Masters : Messrs. William A Segar Owen *]. 

P. ARKER : .Alfred Thomas Hobman ; 110 Southchurch 

Road, Southend-on-Sea [Masters : Messrs. Greeiihalgh 
iV Brockbank :. 

P.ARKER : Wilfred ; School House. Crubbs Crof---, Redditch 
[The Biimingham Municipal Technical Day School]. 

P.ARROTT ; Stanley Charles ; 4S Stuart Street, Luton, 
Beds [Masters: J. R. Brown A Sun], 

P.ATERSON : Jame> ; 0 The .Avenue, Berwick on Tweed 
[.Master: Mr. H. T. Giadon *1. 

PECK: .Arthur Edwaid : Ls Trajan Street, South Shields 
[Itastcr; Mr. J. Walter Hanson]. 

PEDDIE : Geoige Smith ; '2.5 Carnarvon Street, Glasgow 
[.Master: Mr. John Fairweather* . 

PETERS: Thomas James; 14 Hartington Street, New- 
castle-on-Tvne [Masters: Mensr.i. Cackett & Burns 
Dick*]. 

PONDER: Herbeit Boulton; 40 St. Helen’s Road, 
Hastings [University School], 

PORTER : Clarence AYilliain ; S Boothroydon, Rhodes, 
Manchester ! .Ma.'-tri ; Mr. G. H. Willoughby *]. 

PR.ATTEN ; Alfred ; -57 Queen's Road, Beading [Masters : 
Messrs. Millar A Cox], 

PRICE: William Haiold; 57 Wellington Road, Bridg- 
water [Masters : MesSis. Samson A Cottani *,. 

PYWKLL : AVilliam Jackson ; Cumberland House, 
Hanwell, W. [.Ma.strr; Mr. AVilliam Pywell *]. 

REIA'E : Thomas; Gleiicaiin. Errwood Road, Levens- 
hulme, Manchester [Master : Air. Henry R. Price'’’. 

RHODES; Rowland Thoraa.s; Sr. John’s Itoad, Lppiiig, 
Essex Mastei : Mr. H. Tooley * . 

RICH.ARDS : -Archibald I%or; Crawshay A'illa, Yon 
I’entie Muster: Mr. T. E, Richards*;. 

ROBER'TS ; Norman A'incent ; 23 .Abingdon Street, 

Bradford [Master: Air. AVilson Bailey’. 

ROBINSON ; Haiold Leyton : 9 Clitheroe Road, Clapham 
! Masters : H.AI. Office of AA'orks’. 

ROGERS : John Chailes ; The Drive, UatUnds Paik. 
AA’eybridge [Master: Air. G. Harvey*'. 

ROSTRON ; Richard ; 57 -Alma Road. Birkdale, Southport 
[Scainbrick College], 

ROUGHLEY : Edwaid ; IS Elephant I.ane, Shatto Heath, 
St. Helen's, Lancs [Master : Air. J. A. Baron'. 


ROWNTEEE : Douglas AA’'oodville ; 11 Hammersmith 
Terrace, AA’. [.Architectural Association Day School]. 
ROAVSE : Herbert James ; “ Oakdene ” Aloor Lane, Crosby, 
Liverpool [.Master: Professor C. H. Reilly*]. 

ROYLE ; Gordon ; 17 Cooper Street, Alanchester [.Masters: 
Messrs. Boyle A Bennett *]. 

RYCROFT ; Ernest Charles ; “ Ke-wstoke ” AA’arwick 

Road, Thornton Heath [Thornton Heath School], 

S. AUNDEES : Harry Francis; “ Craythorne,” St. Alildred’s 

Road, Alargate [Architectural .Association Day School]. 
SH.ACKLETON : AATlliam ; 139 Southfield Lane, Great 
Horton, Bradford [Master: Mr. Rhodes Calvert *]. 
SHERREN ; Stanley AA'hite ; 14 .Alexander Road, Croydon 
[Master: Air. Frank AA’indsor], 

SHOOSAHTH : Arthur Gordon ; Hailey House, Hailey- 
bury College, Hertford [Hailebury College], 
SHRUBS.ALL ; Douglas George ; Ifil Tulse Hill, S.AV. 

[Muster : Air. H. P. Alonekton *]. 

SILK : Frederic .Albert ; 47 Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, AAA [.Architectural -Association Day School]. 
SMITH : Edwin ; :I5 Nene Parade, AA’isbech, Cambs 
[.Master : Mr. F. Burdett AA’ard], 

SMITH: Fred Noble; 5 Hardy Street, Nottingham 
[Master: Air. Arthur Alarshall*]. 

SOUTHCOTT : Henry Frederick ; 330 Riley Street, 
Surrey Hills, Sydney [.Master: Air. G. Sidney Jones], 
ST-AFFORD : James Niebson Greenless ; Clovelly, Russell 
Road, Aloor Green, Birmingham [Tonbridge School], 
ST.AINTON : Samuel Joseph ; 46 Owen Street, Tipton, 
Staffs [Master : Mr. Alatthew J. Butcher]. 
STEICKL.AND : Harley Clarence A'ictor ; 65 Eingmer 
.Avenue, Fulham, S.AA'. [Master : Air. John Saxon 
Snell I. 

SUTCLIFFE: Eric John; 3 Lee Mill Road, Hebdon 
Bridge, Yorks [Master : Air. .A. AAA Eeith], 
SUTCLH'FE : Hartley: 4 .Airedale Crescent, Otley Road, 
[Bradford Technical College], 

SAA’ANNELL ; Charles Malcolm; 4 Delaporte Gardens, 
Aluswell Hill [MaVer : Mr. A. AAA Cooksey *]. 
T-ANNER : Edwin John; ’■ Rothbury,” Brackley Road, 
Reekenham [.Architectural Association Day School], 

T. AYLOR: .Aubrey George; 12 Durlston Road, Kingston- 

on-Tliumes [.Master : Air. AA'alter E. Tower], 

THORP : Frederick ; S7 Southbank Road, Southport 
r.Master: Mr. Goodwin S. Packer . 

TIFFEN: John Hall; 142 AA'arwick Road, Carlisle 
[Grosvenor College], 

TODD : Charles Bernard ; 52 Berkeley Street, Hull [Hull 
Grammar School], 

'TOONE ; -Aubrey .Alfred Gifford; 228 Plymouth Grove, 
C.-on-AL, Manchester [School of Technology], 
TR.AN'MER: Frank: 41 Candler Street, Scarborough 
[Moiter : Mr. Charles Edeson], 

TREGELLES : Nathaniel; Hoddesdon, Herts [.Master: 
Mr. J. -A. Tregelles], 

TRICKER : .Albert Charles ; " Dalrneny.” Brighton Road, 
Surbiton [.Mastcis ; Alessrs. Carter A .Ashworth *]. 
TURNER : Augustus Hermun; Prospect House, Caveisliam, 
near Reading [.Master; Air. James Haslam], 

TYSON ; George .Alfred ; 2U Crossley Street, Liverpool 
Road, N. AMa-steis : Messrs. Griffin A AA’oollaul *]. 
UNUERAVOOb : Sidney Francis Gilbert; Dartfold Road, 
Alaich, Cambs [Mastci : AIi. F. Buidett AVardJ. 
A’OYSEY : Chailes ; The Orchaid,” Chorlcy AA’ood, 
Herts [King .Alfred SehoolA 

AA'.ALKEll : Frank AA’iliiam ; 26 AVilfred Street, Derby 
'Masters : Alessrs. Naylor A- Sale *]. 

AA.ALLER: AA', liter ; " Studleigh,” Kensington Road, 

Rarusley ' .Mastcis : Alessrs. .A. Neill A' Son], 

AA’-ARD : Frank Raymond ; Perry Street, AA'ednesbury, 
Staff's [.Ma.ster : Air. .A. -T. Dunn *]. 

AA’.ATTS ; .Arthur; 107 Upper Brook Street, Alanchester 
, Master : Mr. T. E. Day], 
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WEBB: Philip Edward; 1 Hanover Terrace, Ladbroke 
S(iuare [Architectural Association Day School]. 
WEBSTER : Percy .Tames Dnssek ; 38 Wickham Road, 
St. Johns, S.E. [Architectural .Association Day School]. 
WEINBERG: Judah; 8.3-89 Lolesworth Buildings, Com- 
mercial Street, E. [Polytechnic School of .Architecture]. 
WHITELEY: Charles Taylor; 10 Hall Royd, Shipley, 
Y'orks [Master : Mr. Rhodes Calvert *]. 

WIGHTMAN : Thomas Blair Moneriefi ; 20 Percy Street, 
Paisley Road, W. Glasgow [Masters : Messrs. Thomson 
& Sandilands]. 

WILLCOCKS: Conrad Birdwood ; “ Willstead,” Matlock Rd., 
Caversham, Oxon [Master : Mr. W. G. A. Hambling]. 
WILSON : Herbert ; Bromtield Terrace, Tadcaster 
[Masters : Messrs. Bromet & Tliormani 
WOOD : Wallace ; The Lindens,” West Bromwich, near 
Birmingham [Masters : Messrs. Wood A Kendrick]. 
WORSS.AM : Cecil ; o/o. E. Beevor, Esq., .Aldenham School, 
near Elstree, Herts [.Aldeuham School]. 

The .a^rerLk ( ") denote, tfemlier^ of tiie Tn-ritnto. 

Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 1:1th, 13th, 14th, and 15th June. One 
hundred and fifty-six candidates were examined, 
with the following results : — 


Ui'trk-t 


Nmiil>er 

]C\Tunmoil 


ndeirai''* 

London 


. 98 . 

■50 

. 48 

Belfast 


1 . 

1 

— 

Bristol 


. 12 . 

6 

6 

Glasgow 


4 . 

3 

1 

Leeds . 


. 15 

■5 

. 10 

JIanehester . 


. 21 

8 

. 13 

Newcastle . 


-5 

3 

•2 



1-56 

76 

80 


The passed candidates, who have been registered 
as Students, are as follows, the names being given 
in order of merit as [daced by the Board of 
Examiners : — 

HANTON : Peter Kydd [Pnibatinner 190.51 ; c/o Mr. E. 
Harding Payne, 11 John Street, Bedford Row [Master : 
Mr. E. Harding Payne *J. 

BE.ARE : Josias Crocker [Probationer 1900] ; Stanmore. 

Newton-.Abbott [Master: Mr. T. H. .Andrew]. 

BUSH : Frederick Thwaites [Prolxitioiier 1901] ; 3:1 Gras- 
mere Road, Muswell Hill, N. [Master: Mr. R. G. 
Hammond]. 

W.ATT : John Douglas Dickson [Probationer 1902] ; Vic- 
toria Villa. Falkirk. N.B. [.l/ustcr : Jlr. James Strang]. 
GRIEVE: James [Prohanoner 1904]; 2 Eldon Terrace. 

Bradford, Yorks [Mastei : Mr. F. E. P. Edwards *]. 
ILAMPSON : Joseph Louis [Probationer 1H99' ; :100 St. 
Helen’s Road, Bolton [Masters : Messrs. Bradshaw A 
Gass *]. 

BRADFORD: Horace Henry [Piuhationei 1903]; 

1 Lysias Road, Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
S.W. [Masters : Messrs. St. .lubyn A Wadling * • 
CH.ARLES : Herbert Leslie Probationer 1903] ; Governor’s 
House, H.M. Prison, Hereford [Masto : Mr. AV. W. 
Robinson]. 

BRY.AN : .Arthur Francis [Probationer 1902] ; c/o W. M. 
Cowdell, 12 Grey Friars. Leicester [Master : Mr. W. M. 
Cowdell ]. 

EMDEN : William Samuel Alfred [Probationer 1904] ; 
21 .Antrim Mansions, Hamp-tcad, N.AV [Master : 
Mr. W Emden]. 


C.ALDWELL : Robert Whitelaw [Probationer liS'il] : 317 
Onslow Drue, Glasgow [Jlustcr : Mr. Donald .A. 
Matheson]. 

COLVILLE : David [Probationer 190.5] ; 179 Rosemount 
Place, .Aberdeen [Master' : Mr. Arthur Clyne *]. 

ADAJIS : Percy Tidswell [Probationer 1900]; ;14 Cant- 
lowes Road, Camden Square, N.W. [tilasters : Messrs. 
Niven A" Wigglesworth *]. 

BARTHOLOMEW : Benjamin VTneent [Probationer 

1906]; 21 East Avenue, Walthamstow [Master: Jlr. 
A. G. Bond ’^]. 

ORR ; Robert [Probationer 1890] ; Poulner Road, Ring- 
wood, Hants [Master : Mr. W. J. Fetcher *"]. 
HOSKING ; Thomas Stanley [Probationer 1904] ; 68 
Coronation Road, Bristol [Masters : Jlessrs. La Trote 
A Weston *1. 

WHITTAKER ; Thomas Herbert [Probationer WOS] : lb 
Trent Boulevard, West Biidgford, Nottingham 
[Masters: Messrs. Heazell A Sons "’j. 

MURR-AY : Colin Hay [Probationer 1902] ; 7 Hillmarten 
Road, Camden Road, N. [Jlu.sAr: Mr. W. H. Murray]. 
RIGG : William Arthur [Probationer 1903] ; 1 Oxford St., 
Carnforth, Lanes. [Slaster : Jlr. G. A. T. Middleton*]. 
MITCHELL : William Henry [Probationer 1901] ; The 
Firs, Irlam Road, Sale [Master: Jlr. R. J. JlcBeath]. 
WRIGLEV : Harold Lawson [Probationer 1903] ; Wolles- 
cote Parsonage, Stourbridge. Worcs. [Master : Jlr. 
T. G. Price]. 

STOCKTON : Russell [Probatioih r 1901] ; 27 Hamilton 
Street, Heaton Norris, Stockport [Master : Jlr. William 
Swann]. 

FELLING; .Arthur Fawkener 'Probationer 1903]; 68 
Gilesgate, Durham [Master : Jlr. W. Crozier]. 

ROSE ; Charles Holland [Piobationcr 1904] ; Ethandune. 
Parkside Gai'dens. Wimbledon. S.W. [UTastcr: Jlr. 
J. Slater* . 

JLANNOOCH ; Tlicodoie Charles [Proiufioncr 1904] ; ]4v 
Cavendish Place. W. [Master : Jlr. W. Henry White *]. 
R.AINGER : Herbert Thompson [Probationer 1901] ; 

9 Batt Place, Cheltenham 'Master: Jlr. F. W. Waller* . 
MILLS; William Stead 'Probationer I'.lOol ; 18 Alexander 
Road, Leicester [.Vi/sfiT ; Mr. Walter Biand *]. 
JENKINS ; .Albert Henry Hopkin [I’robationer'^ ; .Junction 
Hotel, Blaekmill, nr. Bridgend, Glamorgan. 
WALTON; Leonard Webb [Proda/ioner 1903’ ; c/o Arthur 
JIarshall. King Street. Nottingham Jlr. 

Aithiir Jlar.'-hall *]. 

JEFFREY : John JlcNee [Probationer 1901] ; 25 Denbigh 
Place, Pimlico. S.W. [Jfaster : Jlr. E. V. Harris *]. 
WILSON : William Hardy [Probationer 1904] ; 14 

Jlarg.arctta Terrace. Chelsea, S.W. [Master: Mr. W. 
Flockhart *]. 

WOODIN : Walter Edgar [Probationer 1904] ; 11 Xliornsett 
Road. .Aiierley, S.E. [Mastei : Jlr. A. W. Cooksey *]. 
JLADELEY : Charles Stanbury [Probationer 1904] ; 109 
Aston Lane, Perry Bair. Birmingham [Hash r ; Mr. 
Arthur JIcKewaii *]. 

AISH : Clifford Augustus [P’rofeatioiier 190-5] ; Rosemount, 
luiirtield West. Kingston-on-Thames [Master : Jlr. 
G. 1’. Story]. 

WILSON : Ralph [Piobationer 1904] ; 17 Cressinghani 
Road, Lewisham, S.E [[Masters : Jlessrs. T. Dmwiddv 
A Sons •]. 

KIPPS: Percy Kmgsford ProidtioiKT 1904] ; 93 Lewisham 
High Road, S.E. [Master: Jli. Edwin T. Hall*]. 
DICK JIAN : Harry Alderman [Pi obationer ] ; 20 Burton 

Square. Sherwood, Notts [Master: Jlr. W. D. Pratt]. 
WINGROVE ; George Christopher [Probationer 1904’ ; 
5 Queen's Road, Newc.istle-oii-Tvne ' Mastei s : Jlessrs. 
Cackett A Burns Dick*]. 

SHEATH : Alhcrt George , Probationer 190-5', 63 Royal 
Parade, Eastbourne 'Stasteis : Messrs. Oakden A 
Hawker . 

3 X 
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AENOTT: Charles Dudley [Probationer 1905]; Seacroft, 
The Cliffs, Gorlestoii-on-Sea [Master : Mr. H. Dudley 
Arnottj. 

MATTISOX : Malcolm Daere [Pro6a^io^^cr 1903] ; 29 
Derby Road, Weaste [Master : Mr. Arthur Mattison], 
SCRIVENER : Alwynne Twyford [Probatimur 1902] ; 
The Mount, Endon, Stoke-on-Trent [Masters'. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons]. 

PIERCE : Robert [Probationer 1904] ; Mona Cottage. 

Llanfairpwll, Anglesej [Master : Mr. Harold Hughes*]. 
MATTHEWS : Harold Ewart [Probationer 1904] ; Llan- 
vair. The Avenue, Yeovil [Master'. Mr. C. B. Benson]. 
BURTIN'GHAM : Alfred Claude [Probationer 1904] ; Rossy- 
vera, Evesham [Masters '. Messrs. Mansell A Mansell]. 
MURRAY : Robert Howson [Probationer 1902] ; Shadow- 
bush, Norbury, S.W. [Master ; Mr. R. C. Murray]. 
C.\RTER ; .lohn William [Probationer 1903] , 47 Church 
Street, Rugby [Master : Mr. Lindsay]. 

HALLATT : Charles Arnold [Probationer 1905] ; “ The 
Elms,” Wath-on-Dearne, near Rotherham [Master: 
Mr. H. .1. Potter *]. 

DAFT ; William Austin [Probationer 1903 ; 27 Jeune 
Road, Oxford [Master : Mr. S. Stallard]. 

SCOTT ; James Maxwell [Probationer 1904] ; 3 Holywood 
Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

EDG.VR : Thomas [Probationer 1904] ; “ Almora,” North 
Road. Bloomfield, Belfast [Master: Mr. F. H. Tulloch *]. 
BOWNASS: James Everett [Probufiouer 1904] ; 37 Upper 
Gloucester Place, Dorset Sq.,N. [Muster: Mr. Stokes*]. 
D’.\ECY' BR.ADDELL : Thomas Arthur [Probationer ] ; 

28 York Street, Portman Square, W. [Master : Mr. 
Ernest George 

BR.ADFOBD : George Sidney Herbert [Probationer 1903] ; 
2 Gloucester Street. Warwick Square, S.W. [Master : 
Mr. A. G. Bond*;. 

C.\MPKIN' : Dudley James [Probationer 1903] ; St. Moritz, 
Mulgrave Road, Sutton, Surrey [Master: Mr. George 
Elkington *]. 

COCKRILL : Gilbert Scott [Probationer 1901] ; P.O. 
Chambers, Gorleston, Gt. Y’armouth [Master: Mr. 
W. B. Coekvill]. 

COOPER : -Arcdiibald [Probationer 1901] ; 18 Hencroft 
Street, Slough, Bucks [Master : Mr. T. B. Whinney *]. 
COULDREY' : Walter Norman [Probationer 1902] ; 3 
Burnbury Road, Balham, S.W. ■ Masters : Messrs. 
Edmeston A Gabriel *], 

DAVIS ; Claude William ^Probationer 1902j ; 288Pershore 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham [Masters : Messrs. 
Crouch A lJutler *'■ 

DUCKETT; Kichard [ProbnfloMcr 1902]; 24 Chapel 
Walks, I'reston [Master: Mr. .1. H. Mangan]. 
ELKINGTON : Hylton Basil [Probationer 1903] ; Norfolk 
House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. [Masters ; 
Messrs. Elkington A Son *]. 

FIDDAMAN : William Alfred Mastin [Probationer 1903] ; 

Alkerton, 17 S. Norwood Hill, S.E, [King’s College]. 
FITZGEBALD : George Edmonds [Probationer 190.5] ; 

29 Tyrwhitt Road, St. John’s, S.E. [.Architectural 
-A^-oclation^ 

FOSTER: Edward Harold [Probationer 1903]; North 
Field, Thorne. Doncaster [Master: Mr. J. M. Dossor*]. 
GWYNNE : Gordon Kydd [Probationer 1901] ; St. Kilda, 
Waverley Road, Bournemouth [Master ; Mr. G. .A. 
Blyth Livesay *1. 

HAYNES : Richard Eveied [Probationer 1903]; College 
Court, Shrewsbury [Master : Mr. D. Lewis]. 

K.AY : Albert [Probationer 1903] ; 145 Broad Street, 
Pendleton, Manchester [Master : Mr. .John Holt]. 
MAXWELL : Francis John iIcCallum [Probationer 1905] ; 
91 St. -Alban's .Avenue, Bedford Park, London, AA. 
[Master : Mr. T. F. Green]. 

MUKK.AY’ ; Andrew Faiquaharson [Probationer 1900j ; 
9 Marlboro Hill. St. John’s AA’ood, N.AA'. .Master: 
Mr. T. J. Bailey *j. 


TIPTON ; William Winnall [Probationer 1903] ; Hill 
Crest, Wellington, Salop [Master : Mr. A. G. Bond]. 

TURNBULL : Albert [Probationer 1904] ; 1 The Oaks, 
Sunderland [Masters : Messrs. AY. A T. R. Milburn *]. 

WARE : ATvian [Probationer ; 83 Richmond Wood Rd., 
Bournemouth [Masters : Messrs. Hawker A Mitchell]. 

WHEATLEY : Joseph Horace Lineham [Probationer 
1902] ; 10 St. Peter’s Road, Petersfield, Hants [Master: 
Mr. AV. F. Unsworth *]. 

WILBY : Albert [Probationer 1902] ; 21 Aden Grove, 
Stoke Newington, N. [Master : Mr. A. G. Bond]. 

AVEIGHT : Edward Leslie [Probationer 1903] ; 13 Meryick 
Road, Stafford [Master: Mr. T. Wright]. 

YEOMAN ; Guy Hemingway [Probationer 1903] ; Shrub- 
bery Road, Streatham [Master : Mr. A. Keen *]. 

The asterisk (s) ilenotes Members of the Institute. 


Final. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate were held in 

London from the 22nd to the 29th -June. Of the 
112 candidates examined, 61 passed, and the re- 
maining 61 were relegated to their studies. The 
sucees.sful candidates are as follows : — 

BAMFORD : Dennis [Probationer 1902. Student 1903] ; 
9 Faraday Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, West 
Kensington, AA’. 

B. AMFORD : Frederick Noel [Probationer 1904, Student 

1904] ; 7 Trevor Square, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BL.ACKADDEE : Henry [Probationer 1900, Student 

1904] ; Edrom, Broughty Ferry, W., Scotland. 

BR.AY’ ; Arthur George [Probationer 1901, Student 1905] ; 

IT) Bradford Avenue, Bolton. 

BROOKER : .Albert Edward [Probationer 1898, Student 
1902] ; Durlstone, Broekley Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 
BULLOCK : Archibald [Probationer 1902, Student 1903] ; 
99 -Amesbury Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.AV. 

C. ALTHliOP : AA’illiam AVellesley James [Probationer 1901, 

Student 1904]; 17 The Causeway, Horsham. 

CO.ALES : Harry Reginald [Special Eicamination ] ; 
Bridge Street, Leatherhead. 

COCKKILL: Owen Handworth [Probationer 1899, Student 

1902] ; 12 Euston Road, Great Yarmouth. 

COLLINGS : .Tilleard Horace Osman [Probationer 1895, 

Student 1904] ; 10 Lower Rock Gardens, Brighton. 
COOKE : AVilliam Henry Howard [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1902] ; “ Homefield,” AA’embley, Middlesex. 
COSAA'AY ; Reginald AA’entworth Alfred James [Proba- 
tioner 1898, Student 1901] ; 68 Buckingham Gate, S.AV. 

D. AAA’SON : Matthew James [Probationer 1900, Student 

1905] ; 151a Gloucester Roail, S. Kensington, S.AV. 
DOAA’NS : Harry Beecroft [Probationer 1901, Student 

1904] ; Shaw Side, Guiseley, Y’orks. 

EATON : Charles AVilliam Probationer 1901, Student 

1903] ; 69 Hawthorne Road, Deane Bolton. 
EDLESTON : Ernest Harciiurt 'Probationer 1899, Student 

1902] ; Dysart Buildings, Nantwich. 

FARR.AE : George Arthur [Probationer 1900', Student 
1902] ; 21 Richmond Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. 

FITZGERALD : Francis Henry [Special Examination ] ; 

69 Geraldine Road, AA’andsworth. 

FORSTER: Frank Jamieson 'Probationer 19,^1, Student 

1901] ; 81 Cromwell Road, Wimbledon. 

FOSTER: Frank Burwell [Pivbationer 1901, Student 

1902] ; .Ardinglye. Grove Park Road, AA’eston-s.-Mare. 
FULTON: James Black [Special Examination]: 14 

Bedfoid Bow, London, AV.C. 

G.ANDY ; Edward Hall [Probationer 1902, Student 1904] ; 
AVrenbury, Leimster Road, Muswell Hill. 
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GOTCH : Laurence Mursell [Probatimier 1899, Student 

1902] [Institute Silver Medallist, Drawings, 1904] ; 
52 Marehmont Street, Russell Square, W.C. 
GOULDEE : Arthur Christopher [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1903] ; Woodbury, Woodford Green, Essex. 
HEPBURN : James William [Probationer 1902, Student 

1904] ; 25 Denbigh Place, South Belgravia, S.W. 
HOOLE : George Bernard Hollandj[Pro6ftfiO)ier 1891, Stu- 
dent 1900] ; Lastingham, Hornsey Lane, Highgate, N. 

HOY : Percy Cartwright [Special Examination] ; Fern 
Cliff, Heaton Mersey, Manchester. 

HUMPHREY : Francis John [Probationer 1899, Stwlent 

1902] ; Wansfell, Cranes Park, Surbiton. 

HUTTON : David Bateman [Probatione.r 1900, Student 
1902] ; 184 Woodlands Road, Glasgow. 

JAGO : Ernest Thomas [S^recinZ Examinatio^i]; 10 John 
Street, Adelphi. 

JELL : George Thrale [Special Examination] ; 11 

Leinster Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W. 

KENNEDY : Edwin Riddell [Probationer 1899, Student 
1902] ; 3 Easton Terrace, Cliftonville, Belfast. 
LESLIE : Harry George [Special Examination] ; 34 Ely 
Place, Holborn Circus, E.C. 

MAKINS : Clifford Copeman, B.A. Cantab. [Probationer 
1903, Student 1904] ; 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
MARSHALL: Hugh John Cole [Special Examination]; 
119 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 

MOSS : Harry [Probatimer 1898, Student 1905] ; 52 
Manley Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

MOSS : Sydney [Probationer 1900, Student 1903] ; Rock 
Bank, Eocles. 

MUNDELL : Joseph Edward [Probationer 1899, Student 

1901] ; 157 Wool Exchange, E.C. 

MURRELL : Harold Franklyn [Probationer 1900, Student 

1902] ; 7 Thurlow Park Road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
NEWTON : John [Special Examination] ; 2 Purley Park 

Road, Purley, Surrey. 

PARLETT : John [Probationer 1898, Student 1900] ; 
9 Brandrett Road, Balham. 

PENLINGTON : Stanley Highfield [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1901] ; Meadow Villa, Station Road, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

PHILLIPS : George Edward [Probationer 1901, Student 

1903] ; 38 Grafton Road, Acton, W. 

EOWBOTHAM : Harry Arnold [Probationer 1897, Student 

1899] ; 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
EYCEOFT : Joseph [Spiecial Examination] ; 27 Spring 
Gardens Road, Heaton, Bradford. 

EYLATT : Walter Puckering [Probationer 1901, Student 

1903] ; 54 Richmond Mount, Headingly, Leeds. 
SALWEY : Jasper Philip [Probationer 1904, Student 

1905] ; c/o Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son & Morris, 22 The 
Forbury, Reading. 

SANTO : Victor George [Probationer 1901, Student 1903] ; 

Abbey, Foregate, Shrewsbury. 

SCHOFIELD : William Peel [Probationer 1903, Student 

1904] ; " Southfield,” Clarendon Road, Leeds. 
SHACKLETON : Harry [ProbaZiorrrr 1901, SZtnZenZ 1903]; 


8 Enfield Street, Keighley. 

SMITH : James [Probationer 189u, Student 1J0.3J , i 


Blvthswood Drive, Glasgow. 

SPEULES : Francis .Adam [Probationer 1899, Student 
1902] ; Trelawne, Sutton, Surrey. 

STOCKDALE : Frederick George [Probationer 1898, 
Student 19021 ; 85 Durham Road, East Finchley, 


ljunuuii, , lo.K* 

THICKPENNY : Charles Reginald \_Prooatioyier ISJO, 
Stlulentl'ME)] ; 8 Whippendell Road, Watford. 
TRAVERS: Wilfred Irwin {Probatumer 1901, Student 

1904] ; 2 Phillimoie Gardens, Kensington. 

WALKER : Edward Holsworth [Probatknu’r ISiid, Student 


19011 ; 18 South Parade. Doncaster. 

W.ALKER: Ewart G. [Probationer 1901, Student 1903]; 
24 Palace Court, Bayswater Hill. W. 


WARD: Bernard Michael [Special Examination] ; 44 

Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 

WATSON : Bryan [Probationer 1901, Student 1904] ; 

3 Eosella Place, North Shields. 

WESTWICK : Bert Cecil [Probationer 1902, Student 
1904] ; “ Hill Crest,” Crow Hill, Mansfield, Notts. 
WOODESON : Austin [Special Examination] ; Cedar 
Villa, Tilehurst, Reading. 


TLe following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Final Examination ; 


I. Design . 30 

11. Mouldings and Ornaments . . .34 

HI. Building Materials 11 

IV. Principles of Hygiene . . . .18 

V. Specifications 0 

VI. Construction, Foundations, etc. . . 20 

VII. Constraction, Iron and Steel, etc. . . 20 


The New London County Hall. 

With reference to the course to be taken by the 
London County Council for obtaining designs for 
the new County Hall, it is stated that the 
Establishment Committee of the Council, after 
giving careful consideration to the suggestions of 
the Eoyal Institute, and also to the report from 
the architect of the Council, on the courses which 
could be followed, recommend that the Council 
should have a competition and that the scheme 
should be on the following lines. That the com- 
petition be divided into two stages — (a) the pre- 
liminary, (6) the final. The preliminary stage to 
be open to architects of any nationality, and that 
not less than ten and not more than fifteen of the 
best designs shall be selected in private by assessors. 
The final stage to he open to (1) the authors of 
the designs selected by the assessors in the pre- 
liminary stage, and (2) not exceeding eight leading 
architects to be invited by the Council to send in 
designs before the expiry of the period within 
which designs must be sent in for the preliminary 
competition. 

The Committee recommend that there should be 
two assessors for the preliminary stages of the 
competition and three for the final, and that Mr. 
W. E. Eiley, the Council’s architect, and Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R..\., should be nominated to act 
in both stages, and that the competitors in the 
final stage should vote for the third assessor, who 
will act only in that stage. It is suggested that 
each of the competitors in the final competition 
should be paid a fee of 200 guineas. Following 
the principle recognised by Government depart- 
ments in the buildings for the War Office, the 
Local Government Board, and the Admiralty, it is 
proposed to make it a condition that the successful 
competitor, if appointed, shall collaborate with the 
Council’s official architect, who should have dis- 
cretionary power in all matters relating to the 
internal economy and construction of the building. 
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The Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

It is possible in the present number to do little 
more than chronicle the fact that the Congress has 
been held, and that the programme detailed in 
these pages a few weeks ago has been carried out 
in its integrity, without hitch and practically with- 
out deviation of any kind. This year’s Congress, 
however, has been essentially an Institute concern, 
and as such demands full record in the Journal. 
It is proposed, therefore, to devote an entire 
number to the subject, and to give in the .\ugust 
issue a complete account of the business proceed- 
ings, and of the various functions, visits, and fetes 
with which the week has been crowded. 

This was the first occasion of the International 
Congress meeting on British soil. In point of 
numbers it has been far ahead of previous recoids, 
the total membership am unting to little short of 
1700, some seven hundred of the members coming 
from abroad. On every hand among those who 
have had experience of these Congresses apprecia- 
tion is e.xpressed for the British meeting as being 
uniijue in the interest of the subjects chosen for 
debate, and in the arrangements made for the 
entertainment and enjoyment of the members. 
The Congress indeed is universally acclaimed a 
distinguished success. This it could hardly fail 
to be. Everything and everybody combined to 
make it so. The zeal and enthusiasm, the tireless 
energy and self-sacrificing devotion of every 
helper in the work of organisation ; the hearty 
welcome and generous hospitality extended to 
members by corporations and individuals alike ; 
the admirable adaptability of the Grafton Galleries 
as the Congress locale ; the, for Britain, (juite 
tolerable weather, just only a little di.sappointing 
on the occasion of the Garden Party — nothing has 
been wanting to achieve success, at all events on 
the social and festive side of the programme. 

As regards the more serious business and dis- 
cussions, making allowance for the excessive heat 
and the outdoor attractions, the meetings have 
been very fairly attended. .Although some of the 
meetings lasted nearly three hours, there was time 
for reading only a few of the numerous papers 
presented, and the quarter-of-an-hour limit imposed 
for those that were read, and the five-minute hmit 
imposed on each speaker in the di.scussions, 
naturally resulted in the mutilation of some elabo- 
rately prepared essays and many carefully thought- 
out speeches. This defect, however, will be fully 
repaired in the Compte- rendu, where papers and 
discussions will appear in extenso. It is impos- 
sible at the moment to give any precise idea of 
the date of publication of the Compte-rendu. 
Every effort will be made, however, to get it 
through the press with as little delay as possible. 

The late Lady Curzon. 

At the Congress Meeting at the Grafton Gal- 
leries, on Saturday, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, rdc- 


President in the Chair, the following 

resolution, mos'ed by Mr. E. W. Fritchley, of 
Bombay, and seconded by Mr. S. Chujo, of Tokio, 
Delegate of the Institute of Japanese Architects, 
was carried in sympathetic silence : — 

“ Resolved : That the Secretary be requested 
to convey to Lord Curzon the sympathy of this 
Congress of Architects at the sad bereavement 
he has sustained by the death of Lady Curzon. 
This Congress feels that it owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Lord and the late Lady Curzon for their 
efforts in the preservation of ancient architec- 
tural monuments in India, and the encourage- 
ment of Indian arts and manufactures pertaining 
to our profes.sion.” ■■ 

The President’s Farewell “At Home.” 

The President's “At Home,” given in the rooms 
of the Institute on Monday the 23rd inst., formed 
a pleasant supplement to the Congress festivities. 
A large number of members of the Institute were 
present, together with some of the foreign members 
of the Congress who were extending their stay in 
England. On view in the meeting-room was an 
interesting collection of water-colour sketches and 
drawings of architecture, most of them from the 
Congress Exhibition, and kindly arranged for the 
“ At Home ” by the Secretary of the Exhibition, 
Mr. Ralph Straus. The water-colours included 
sketches by Messrs. E. Guy Dawber, Ernest George, 
Walter Millard, Sir Charles Nicholson, E. Phene 
Spiers, J. A. Swan ; and others by the late 
S. Hart, W. Pugin, George Devey, J. K. Colling, 
J. O’Connor, E.I., and Joseph Nash. A selection of 
drawings was shown from the Burlington-Devon- 
shire Collection, of which the Institute is custodian, 
comprising original drawings by Inigo Jones, 
W. Kent, and J. Webb. -Also some drawings from 
the Institute collection by Sir Christopher AA’ren, 
H. L. Elmes, and others eminent in architecture. 

Monday’s “ At Home ” was practically Mr. 
Belcher’s farewell reception as President of the 
Institute. The thanks of the General Body were 
publicly voted to him for his eminent services as 
President, on the motion of Sir Aston Webb, at the 
last meeting of the Institute [.src page 445]. It 
remains only to add the grateful acknowledgments 
of the staff for the kindly courtesy and considera- 
tion they have invariably experienced at the Presi- 
dent’s hands during the whole period of his 
occupancy of the Chair. 

Obituary. 

AAilliam John Gant, elected Associate 1881; 
Fellow 1892. Mr. Gant died at his residence, 11 
Ha\elock Road, Hastings, on the 2nd inst- 
Rogei! Thomas Conder, of Buenos Aires {Soane 
Medallist 1881), elected Associate 1881, Fellow 
190.5. The news of Air. Conder’s death arrives by 
cable, which states that he died suddenly. 
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THE COXGEESS : SOME XOTES AND IMPEESSIONS. 

By Mervyn Macartney 

T TTF, Papers and proceedings of the Congress will be published in extcnno in the Comiite 
Bendu to appear later ; meanwhile it has been thought advisable to set before members 
of the Institute in their own Journal a precis of the Papers and doings of the Vllth 
International Congress of Architects. There is no doubt that the Congress was a great success. 
The number attending was a record, and the organisation was excellent. This was largely due to 
the untiring zeal and energy of the Secretary of the E.I.B.A. and his collaborators. All worked 
in harmony with the one object of making the Congress a great success. To arrange and cater 
for so large a body as 1,700 people was no sinecure. The multifarious duties that fell to this 
devoted body deserve more than a passing word of thanks, but this is not the place to enlarge on 
this side of the matter before us. 

To the President the Congress owes a great debt of gratitude. His unfailing urbanity and 
tact under all conditions smoothed away many difficulties. His office was a trying one even to a 
man in robust health ; it must have been doubly so to Mr. Belcher after his late serious illness. 
All members of the Institute must hope that the strain put upon him has had no injurious effect. 

A plain statement of what was done would prove uninteresting. So I have adopted the rather 
unusual course of stating my own impressions, which, though partial, will at least be personal and 
unofficial. The Papers numbered seventy. Naturally all were not of equal value, neither would 
they all appeal to the whole architectural world. Roughly, they may be divided into two sections, 
controversial and professional. 

In the first we have the conservation of national monuments, the extent to which an- architect 
should receive the theoretical and practical training of the craftsman, the architect’s control over 
artist and craftsman, the place of architecture in general education, and lastly the statutory quali- 
fication for architects, a subject which may be discussed under both of our main headings. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, who read the first Paper on the Conservation of National Monu- 
ments, clearly contrasted the difference between British arrangements and those adopted in Con- 
tinental conntries. The Ancient Monuments Protection Amendment Act of 1900, he said, showed 
an advance ; but on the whole, while abroad this subject had been taken up by the Government, in 
Great Britain it had been left to private enterprise. Again, though Great Britain had a Monu- 
ment Act, it conferred no compulsory powers over monuments in private or corporate ownership. 
In inventorisation, too, we were behind our neighbours, and Professor Brown welcomed the idea 
that the Congress should strengthen the hands of those who urge the necessity of this, and pleaded 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission as the most practical measure possible. 

The Training of Architects in Craftsmanship naturally attracted great attention. Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield read an interesting Paper in which he surveyed the whole field from an historical stand- 
point ; and after M. van Gobbelschroy, on behalf of the Central Society of Architecture of Belgium, 
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had warmly urged the necessity of such training, M. Gaston Trelat made a valuable contribution 
to the discussion, based no doubt upon his personal experience in the school which bears his name. 
M. Trelat’s conclusion was that the education of an architect was sufficiently perfected by the routine 
of a life bound up with the applications of the art. As to a theoretical and practical education at 
the beginning of the career, he held that the advantage would not compensate for the time so spent. 

On the subject of the Architect’s Control over Artists and Craftsmen, Sir W. B. Eichmond 
urged that a committee of six architects, six sculptors, and six painters should be appointed by 
the E.I.B.A. in order to get away from specialism and its narrowing effects, and he looked forward 
to such a committee becoming an advisory body to the Government and L.C.C. both in common 
sense and good taste in all matters artistic. M. Nenot, of the French Institute, recalled some 
personal experiences at the time of the construction of the Sorbonne, and maintained that an 
architect should be given great freedom in his choice of collaborators, and that he must himself 
direct the artists to follow their work without any other preoccupation than the general harmony 
of the whole, and that within the limits of securing such general harmony he must leave the 
painters and sculptors complete liberty of form and of colour. 

The Education of the Public in Architecture drew an interesting Paper from Mr. Belcher, 
A.E.A., President of the Congress and of the E.I.B.A., in which he minutely examined all the 
principles of architecture mainly from a technical point of view. Mr. T. G. Jackson, E.A., perhaps 
hit the nail on the head when he said that, after all, the best means of education was by the 
production of good buildings (with which Herr Otto Wagner, of Austria, agreed) ; but many 
others favoured more concrete and immediate steps being taken, and Senores Carmona, March, 
and Saconella were for direct education in schools by way of the compulsory teaching of elementary 
architecture, the endowment of free chairs, excursions to the most renowned buildings of all 
countries, and even by the gratuitous display on municipal cinematographs of collections of 
buildings. 

Lastly, with regard to the Statutory Qualification of an Architect, there was considerable 
difference of opinion ; but M. Louis Bonnier, of Paris, struck the right track, in my opinion, 
when he declared that in architecture, more than in any other art, teaching was a necessity. 
Two forms of teaching were in fact necessary — methodical teaching and technical teaching — 
and the two could not be separated without giving imperfect results. Such teaching, he concluded, 
must, to be efficient, be accompanied by a sanction pointing out the person who could be safely 
entrusted with the fortunes of private people and the budget of the State, the health of the indi- 
vidual and the hygiene of the nation. That sanction is the diploma. 

Herr Otto Wagner was also, I thmk, right, when he pointed out that artistic control could 
easily be exercised by the various Boards of Works, and that the legal process must consist therefore 
in the architect by his signature accepting responsibility for his plans and covering himself by the 
contractors of the various parts of the work, who in turn produced the calculations made and 
revised by them. 

In the second main division we have the professional subjects, such as the execution of 
important Government and municipal work by salaried officials, steel and reinforced concrete, the 
conduct of international competitions, the ownership of architects’ drawings, and the planning and 
laying-out of streets and open spaces. On the first of these subjects an excellent Paper came from 
Herr Otto Wagner, who pointed out that the architect appointed to an office could not play the 
leading part, but must subordinate his ideas to his official superiors ; that no artist cramped in an 
office could reach his highest development ; and that therefore a State or municipal administration 
would never obtain as salaried officials first-class architects, and that therefore they could not 
fulfil by this system their sacred duty of cultivating the fine arts. 

The discussion upon steel and reinforced concrete was responsible for a great number of 
valuable Papers being read, Mr. E, P. Goodrich’s account of his own system of ferro-concrete being 
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interesting, but appearing to rouse a good deal of criticism. Throughout, the leading part was, not 
unnaturally, played by our American confreres, and an interesting announcement was made by 
Mr. George B. Post, who said that before the next Congress he hoped the American Commission 
appointed to make extensive experiments of all building materials would be able to furnish full 
information. 

Little or no substantial progress was made as to the conduct of international competitions. 
A carefully codified Paper by M. Guadet introduced the subject, but for the most part the discussion 
wandered off into minor details, and finally it was decided to refer the whole question to the 
Permanent Congress Committee. 

The discussion upon the ownership of architects’ drawings showed a distinct tendency to 
become limited only to the British aspect of the matter. From this, however, it was rescued by 
Dr. H. Muthesius (Germany), who showed that the legal question was by no means so definite in 
Germany as many of the audience seemed to imagine ; and finally a much amended resolution was 
carried recording the opinion of the Congress that the architect is employed for the production 
of a building, and that all drawings and papers prepared by him to that end belong to him. 

On the planning and laying-out of streets and open spaces excellent Papers were read, and 
everyone regretted that time would not allow of a discussion being held. A very thoughtful Paper 
came from Eugime Henard, who minutely compared the principles on which Berlin, London, Paris, 
and Moscow had been laid out, and who, as regards parks and open spaces, summed up in favour of 
the superiority of London. Another good Paper came from Dr. J. Stiibben (Berlin), who argued 
that on purely aesthetic grounds there was as much to be said for straight as crooked streets, and 
advocated the aiming at self-contained street pictures. Not the least interesting or valuable item 
was the exhibition by Mr. Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, of a series of pictures illustrating the 
ideas advanced in the Papers, including views of what had been accomplished at Cleveland, Buffalo, 
St. Paul, and Washington, 

The discussions that ensued give a fairly good index of the importance attached to the 
subject by the members attending the Congress. The attendances on no occasion except the last 
were crowded. In fact it was evident that a large portion of the members came for enjoyment 
rather than for serious purposes. With the exception of The Times and Morning Post the public 
Press and public generally took little notice of the proceedings. Architecture is not understanded 
of the people, and our controversies interest them but little. Till the awakening comes we must be 
content to be unrecorded and despised. The one subject that seemed to be worth recording was 
that of the statutory qualification of architects — that appeared to touch them nearly. It would 
not do to enlarge on this subject here, but it seems a matter for regret that the discussion somehow- 
ended as it did. 

To turn to other matters the excursions were in all respects a success, except that provision 
had not been made for the numbers that would have wished to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the various historical buildings prepared for these visits. As most of these visits were 
in duplicate it is impossible for me to speak of more than half. The half that I attended were 
undoubtedly a success, though the excessive heat was most trying. It must be a source of satis- 
faction to the British member to find that unstinted praise was bestowed on the buildings selected 
for inspection. The praise that was given on the part of our confreres must do good as coming 
from unprejudiced sources. It was my good fortune to be in the company of some of our trans- 
atlantic cousins, and the surprise and the enjoyment of our architectural brethren were most com- 
forting to the British breast. 

There is as much individuality about some of our English homes and castles and their 
environment as in the palaces of Venice and her lagoons. You cannot, and never w-ill, find their 
like elsewhere. There is a distinction as well as a distinctiveness about Hatfield, Bramshil], 
Haddon, Hampton Court, and Knole which is inimitable. This has been recognised by ourselves 
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for many years. It was a revelation to many of our distinguished guests. The visits to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Hatfield and Hampton Court, gave them ocular demonstration of this. But the 
Chronological Exhibition also showed them, not only the choicest examples of our domestic archi- 
tecture, but the vast stores of ecclesiastical buildings spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It seems to me that the E.A. could with advantage have an Exhibition of Archi- 
tectural Work, leaving out modern work. The Congress Exhibition, interesting as it was, was not 
so attractive as it might have been, owing to the extremely limited time available for hanging, and 
to the fact that there was a want of harmony in the arrangement. All these faults could largely 
be obviated by more time and some expenditure of money. It is slowly being borne in on the 
public intelligence that easel-pictures do not represent the whole phase of art. The oldest and 
most useful of the arts has a claim to be considered by the leading society of artists. 

Of the purely social and convivial meetings of the Congress it is hardly necessary to say much 
beyond the fact that they were all immensely popular. It must have struck our guests as singular 
that no Government notice was taken of our proceedings. To us who are used to this snubbing 
it did not seem extraordinary, but to our friends it appeared as a slight which they could not 
understand. 

One definite result appeared to me to come from the discussions, and that was that, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, namely, the American architects, reinforced concrete and 
steel construction was still in the experimental stage, and that no reliable data had as yet been 
acquired. It behoves alt those who are about to employ this method of building to proceed with 
extreme caution. When we have learnt how to build with safety with this novel construction, we 
can then apply our minds to its artistic treatment. 




THE SEVENTH INTEENATIONAL CONGEESS OF AECHITECTS, LONDON 1900. 

SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 


General Arrang-ements. 

The task of organising the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Architects was undertaken by the Institute at 
the request of the Permanent Committee of the Congress 
assembled at Madrid in 1904. Committees, General and 
Executive, were forthwith appointed, and preparations 
for the London meeting at once commenced. The Execu- 
tive Committee consisted of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
President ; Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Past President R.I.B.A.; 
Messrs. Alexander Graham, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A., T. E. 
CoUoutt IF., now President], H. T. Hare, Vice-President 
R.I.B.A., John Slater [E.], Leonard Stokes, Vice-Pre- 
sident R.I.B.A., John W. Simpson [E.], Thos. W. Cutler 
[E.], H. H. Statham [E.], Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
[E.J, Mervyn Macartney [E.], E. Guy Dawber [E.], R. S. 
Balfour [E.] (President A. A.), W. J. Locke, Sec. R.I.B.A., 
Secretary. 

As a first step the King was approached, and his 
Majesty graciously accorded his patronage to the Congress. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales signified his kindly interest 
in the Congress, and consented to fiU the office of Vice- 
President. H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, his Grace 
the Duke of ArgyU, and several other distinguished 
personages kindly accepted the invitation of the Council 
to serve as Vice-Presidents. On the General Committee 
were several eminent London arclutects, painters, sculp- 
tors, and engineers, and the Presidents of the Allied 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. The Committee 
of Patronage included Ministers attached to various 
British Colonial and foreign Governments, professors in 
the great Continental academies and colleges of fine arts, 
distinguished savants of all countries, and leading members 
of the architectural profession in the chief cities of the 
world. Delegates were sent by the foreign Governments 
of Europe and the United States and by the principal 
learned and professional bodies throughout the world. 

‘‘ The work of organisation,” to quote the statement 
of the Secretary read at the Inaugural Meeting at the 
Guildhall, ‘-began by the Executive Committee asking 
the premier architectural societies of the world to issue 
circulars of propaganda to the architects practising in 
their respective countries. By their generous and loyal 
help '’ over twenty-five thousand circulars were dis- 
tributed, the invitation to join the Congress was printed 
in every architectural journal, with the result that 
practically every practising architect the world over had 
had the Seventh International Congress brought to his 
notice. 

“ The Executive Committee have departed from tra- 
dition in according to ladies practically full privileges 
of the Congress at a special subscription. 

“ The Committee are proud to record the fact .that the 
number of members has reached the figure, unprecedented 
in these Congresses, of nearly 1,700. Of these 700 are 
from foreign European countries, America, and the 
British colonies. 

* The r.iperg for .ibro.rcl wore consionod in p.rreols to the 
Secretaries of tlio Coloni.il .ind Foroioii Six’ieties and of the 
MU-ious Sectioiis of the Perm.nient Committee, who very kindly 
niidertook their distrihution, and to defray tlie eost tliereof, in 
fiieir re-peetive conntnes. Tlie various Papers were printed in 
the four lanttiiages, English, French, (lorinan, and Italian, 


“ The Executive Committee have to mention to their 
colleagues from other countries the fact that the British 
Government stands aloof from participation in the 
organisation of Congresses of this kind. It neither 
subventions them nor invites foreign Governments to 
appoint official delegates. The guarantor of the Congress 
is the Royal Institute of British Architects, and foreign 
Governments have been approached semi-officially through 
the independent action of the Executive Committee acting 
under the authority of the Royal Institute.” 

The Council of the Institute granted the sum of 500f. 
towards the expenses of the Congress ; and in addition 
gave a Garden Party to members at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens. The Society of Architects made 
a donation of lOOh to the Congress funds ; and the Archi- 
tectural Association one of 251 

The three classes of members contributed : Donors, 4Z. ; 
Subscribing Members, \l. ; Lady Members, 10s. 

Tlie privileges of members included the receipt of 
a Card of Identity ; a Congress Badge ; all the Literature 
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issued in connection with the Congress ; the final Gompfc 
Rindii of the Congress; an invitation to the Inaugural 
Meeting at the Guildhall ; an Invitation to the Con- 
versazione given by the Lord Mayor of London at the 
JIansion House ; an invitation to the Soiree given by the 
Rovml -Academy at Burlington House ; an Invitation 
to the Institute Carden Party. Alembcrs were entitled 
to attend the meetings of the Congres.s ; and to participate 
in the Various Visits, Entertainments, and the Farewell 
Banquet on payment of the necessary charaes. 
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’ The British railway companies and various Ck>nti- 
nental companies issued return tickets to London at 
considerable reductions to members attending the Con- 
gress. 

The London Exhibitions, Ltd., placed at the disposal 
of members five hundred invitations to visit the Imperial 
Royal Austrian Exhibition at Earl’s Court. 

The Zoological Society threw open their Gardens to 
members on the Sunday immediately preceding and that 
following the Congress. 

The Royal Botanic Society gave members free ad- 
mission to their Gardens during the Congress Week. 

The Athenaeum, the Arts Club, and the National 
Liberal Club elected foreign delegates to honorary mem- 
bership during the same 
period. 

Lady members were 
constituted Hon. Mem- 
bers of the Lyceum 
Club (for ladies). 

A Ladies’ Committee, 
consisting of Lady 
Webb, Mrs. Belcher, 

Mrs. Blomfleld, Mrs. 

Dawber, Mrs. Hare, the 
Hon. Mrs. Macartney, 

Mrs. Slater, Mrs. Stat- 
ham, and Mrs. Stokes, 
arranged for the comfort 
and entertainment of 
Lady Members ; and a 
room was set apart for 
them at the Grafton 
Galleries. 

The members’ badge, 
designed by Mr. John W. 

Simpson, whose drawing 
for it is reproduced on ac- 
companying sheet, was 
in bronze, executed by 
the Bromsgrove Guild. 

The member’s card of 
identity, also Jlr. Simp- 
.son’s de.sign, wa.sin green 
leather, the front being 
tooled in gold. Printed 
inside was a formal eer- 
tificate of the owner’s 
identity as a member of 
the Congress, with the 
signatures of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary in 
facsimile. 

A first instalment of 
literature issued to 
members consisted of a 
handbook of 132 pages, 
brief descriptions, and 



French, giving 
plans, of the 


English and 

* - — .some cases 

various buildings on the programme of visits ; inform.ation 
as to other places of interest in London ; a list of hotels 
and tariffs ; cab fares, &c. The title-page, w'hich i.s repro- 
duced above, was kindly designed by Mr. E. A. Rickards. 

The subjects selected for discussion at the Congress 
had been carefully chosen by the Executive Committee 
as subjects of universal importance to architects, without 
regard to conditions peculiar to any one nation. Seventy 
reports on these subjects, contributed by representa- 
tives of every country in Europe and America, were 
accepted by the Committee. To encourage and facilitate 
discussion at the meetings, authors were required to 
furnish abstracts of their pax)ers some time in advance 


in order that they might be printed and circulated among 
the general body of members. These abstracts, with 
the shorter communications given entire, were translated, 
printed in English and French, and issued in book form 
to all home members prior to the opening of the Con- 
gre.ss.* 

The Committee had been fortunate in securing the 
Grafton Galleries as the headquarters of the Congress, 
especially in view of the Exhibition which proved so 
attractive a feature of the Congress. Centrally situated, 
with spacious and well-lighted halls and galleries, with 
ample accommodation for the somewhat extensive needs 
of the administration department, and for the telegraph, 
post-office, and- other services, no more desirable quarters 

for the Congress could 
possibly have been 
found. 

The Exhibition Sub- 
Committee was com- 
posed of Messrs, John 
Belcher, A.R. A., Leonard 
Stokes, H. Heathcote 
Statham, Thos. W. Cut- 
ler, Mervyn Macartney, 
J. Alfred Goteh, C. Har- 
rison Townsend, Francis 
Bond, Walter Millard, 
Edward S. Prior, W. A. 
Forsyth, W. Wonnacott, 
E. Guy Dawber, J. 
Starkie Gardner, W. J. 
Locke, Ralph Straus 
(Secretary). 

The exhibits included 
water-colours, measured 
drawings, plans, photo- 
graphs, &c., of British 
architecture, with speci- 
mens of British furniture 
and silver-work. The 
exhibits, exclusive of the 
silver-work, numbered 
1,089. The Catalogue, 
produced under the 
editorship of Mr. Straus, 
forms an interesting and 
vmluable addition to 
the Congress hterature. 
The following passages 
cpioted from Mr. 
Straus’s preface will give 
an idea of the aim and 
scope of the exhibi- 
tion : — 

“The Exhibition is 
divided into eight sec- 


vions, of which six deal with purely architectural subjects 
one with British furniture, which is generally allowed til 
closely connected with architecture, and one with British 
silver-work. Of the first six sections four go to make up 
what may temed a fair representation, arranged chrono- 
ogica y, of British architecture. These are entirely con 
^ to the long galleries. Having decided that the 
exhibition most mtere.sting to architects would take the 
orm of a collection of plans and measured drawings, 
supplemented by photographs, the Committee have en- 

referred to, in English, with 
vxi-iTTtii to hand, are printed in the present issue, pp. 

Mip ppTi *1 those taking part in the discussions and 
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deavoured to illustrate in this way such buildings as 
appeared most representative of their particular type. 
The period so covered begins at the Norman Conquest 
and ends in 1860, the year in which Sir Charles Barry, 
R.A., died. It will be noted that, where possible, original 
drawings have been secured, although it was found 
necessary to include certain reproductions to complete 
the scheme of the exhibition. 

“ The large galleries contain a small collection of 
water-colour paintings dealing with British architectural 
subjects. 

“ In the low'er gallery a series of photographs forms a 
more or less representative exhibition of the work of living 
British architects. 

“ ... In assigning a certain portion of the exhibition 
to furniture the Committee have been actuated by a 
desire to show some few specimens of British work more 
or less illustrative of their own particular school or period. 
The pieces shown all come out of private collections now 
in London. The same may be said of the silverwork, 
exhibited with the furniture, in the lower gallery. There 
are very few pieces of silver, but each is of great indivi- 
dual interest, and some are now exhibited for the first 
time.” 

The Programme of the Congress, a work extending 
to sixty-four large octavo pages, gave full details of all 
the arrangements, particulars of the various meetings, 
functions, entertainments, and visits, together with 
lists of committees and delegates, and the names and 
addresses of the entire body of congressists. 


Opening Day and Inaugural Ceremony. 

The Congress opened at 10 o’clock on Monday morning, 
the 16th inst. The President, wearing the Institute 
Presidential^insignia of office, and supported by most of 
the members of the Executive Committee, awaited mem- 
bers in the great central hall in readiness for the first 
item on the Programme, the President’s Informal Recep- 
tion. A Master of the Ceremonies was in attendance 
to announce the names of members as they advanced to 
be presented to and welcomed by the President. 

To minimise the confusion that would probably attend 
the sudden ingress of some hundreds of members, mostly 
foreigners unacquainted with the English tongue, every 
member on entering was handed a paper giving directions 
in Enghsh, French, German, and Italian as to the 
exact course to follow' in order to have his requirements 
in the way of badge, cards for entertainments and visits, 
railway tickets, &c., at once attended to. By this 
means endless questions were anticipated and answered 
without need for reference to anyone. Placards con- 
spicuously placed on the walls indicated the counters 
where members could be attended to in their own lan^age, 
and interpreters, distinguishable by the coloured ribbons 
they wore, were posted about the rooms on the watch to 
render service where required. The machinery for dealing 
with this prehminary and, for the Executive, most anxious 
part of the business worked so smoothly that in less than 
three ^hours after the opening of the doors the wants 
of the thousand or so members who had put in an appear- 
ance had been met. After being presented, the visitors 
passed through the Galleries and inspected the various 
exliibits. 

At 11.30 the Permanent International Committee, 
presided over by the President and M. Daumet (France), 
with M. Poupinel (France) and^Mr. W. J. Locke ^as 
Secretaries, met in the Institute Rooms for the appoint- 
ment of Chairmen and Hon. Secretaries for the various 
sittings of the Congress. An English and a foreign Chair- 


man, and an English and a foreign Secretary were 
appointed for each of the Sectional Meetings where the 
questions of the Programme were to be discussed. The 
names of the Chairmen and Secretaries wiU he found 
printed under the titles of the various subjects in a 
subsequent part of this report. 

The formal inau^ration of the Congress took place 
at the Guildhall, kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Congress for this purpose by the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation of the City of London. H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise had graciously consented to honour the meeting 
with her presence ; and the proceedings were to be presided 
over by the Duke of Argyll, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Congress. 

The meeting took place at three o’clock, and was very 
largely attended, the great historic hall being filled to 
overflowing. Her Royal Highness and the Duke were 
awaited at the door of the side gallery by the President 
and members of the Executive Committee and by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs of the 
City. On their arrival Mrs. Belcher, on behalf of the 
Ladies' Committee, presented the Princess with a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. The whole party then proceeded 
up the staircase and through the pictm-e gallery on to 
the dais of the Great Hall. Among those afterwards 
assembled on the dais were the United States Ambassador, 
the Greek Minister, and the various delegates from 
foreign countries who were subsequently to address the 
Meeting ; Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A., Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir Wm. Emerson, Sir 
John Taylor, Professor Aitchison, R.A., Mr. Alfred East, 
R.A., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., the Hon. Nona 
Kerr and Captain Geoffrey Robert, in attendance on the 
Princess ; the Members ot the Executive Committee, the 
Secretary, and several members of the Institute Council. 

The Lord Mayor, having addressed from the Chair a 
few words of welcome to the Princess Louise and the 
Duke of Argyll, surrendered the Chair to the Duke, who 
then called upon Mr. Belcher, the President, to dehver 
his Address ot Welcome. 


The President’s Address. 

Your Royal Highness, my Lord Duke, your Excellency, 
my J.ords, Ladies, and Colleagues, — As President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects I have the honour 
of being invited to preside over the work of this the 
Seventh International Congress of Architects ; and on 
behalf of the Executive Committee I take the earliest 
opportunity to heartily welcome the distinguished Dele- 
gates and Architects who have honoured this country by 
their presence, and to assure them of our high regard' and 
esteem. 

I feel sure that the members of the Congress will be 
gratified to know that His Majesty King Edward VII. has 
been graciously pleased to be the Patron of the Congress, 
that the Prince of Wales has consented to be its Honorarv 
President, and that the Royal Family have in other 
ways shown an interest in our proceedings wliich has 
been, and will continue to be, a great incentive and 
encouragement to us. 

The Royal Princess whose kindly and gracious presence 
we welcome amongst ua to-day is not only herself a dis- 
tinguished sculptor, but has shown also a keen and 
discriminating appreciation of Art in all its forms. The 
artistic tastes and interests of the Princess Louise are as 
well known to our confreres from other lands as they are 
to us. 

Gentlemen, I have every hope that our deliberations 
will prove of great interest and value, and will tend to 

3 z 
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the advancement of our beloved art throughout the world. 
It is by interchange of ideas, comparison of methods, 
and the statement of experiences under new and changing 
conditions that that advancement will be assured. These 
Congresses, therefore, may be expected to bring in their 
train fresh life and vigour, increased enthusiasm, broader 
view.s. and new ideas which cannot fail to benefit the 
community at large. 

I say “ community ” advisedly, because the fact is 
beginning to be recognised that Architecture as a fine 
art is not. or must not any longer be, one of the luxuries 
of the rich, but is of vital importance to the physical 
and moral well-being of all sorts and conditions of men, 
especially in cities and large towns. Environment is 
a tremendous factor in education and development. 
-A man's surroundings have enormous power over him, 
whether for good or for evil ; a power that acts con- 
tinuously, without cessation — almost, we may say, by 
day and by night. 

This fact is being more and more clearly recognised 
every day, and efforts, we hope, will be made to intro- 
rlnce a stricter supervision over buildings of every kind, 
that a better order of tilings may gradually be created. 

Hut here, at the very outset, we are confronted by a 
pojiular misconception concerning the true nature of 
.Aicliitecture. 

In past years public interest has been almost limited 
to tlie scientific side of the ipiestion, viz., that houses 
and other buildings should be well built, sound, and 
w liolesome ; that drainage and ventilation should be 
carefully attended to, and other so-called “ practical ” 
matters. 

Occasional!}-, and more frei^uently of late, a certain 
amount of ornament and so-called style has been 
demanded, and this has been thrown in or daubed on 
afterwards, and the result dignified with the name of 
-Architecture. 

Such work is not true .Architecture at all. It is mere 
building — sound and good perhaps, but still mere build- 
ing — jilus certain ornamental and decorative features. 
Xow. if our architecture is to be an elevating and refining 
intlueace ; if it is to be an enduring power for good ; 
still more, if it is to be a witness to coming generations 
of earne.st purpose .ind high aspirations, of moral power 
.iiid intellectual greatness, the artistic element must 
not bi‘ something merely added ; it must interpenetrate 
and lilend with scientilic knowledge and e.xpcrience from 
tile \ei'y first. 

.'ireliitecture is both a science and an art, and the 
matliematical symbol of the relation between the two 
is not that for mere addition ( -r ), but for multiplica- 
tion ( s ). In other words, fScience supplies the facts 
and the laws which .Art takes and presses into the service 
of noble ideals. The scientific and artistic elements in 
a good building may perhaps to a certain extent be 
distinguished, but they cannot be separated ; they are 
as inseparably connected as mind and body. 

I'he primary motive for all building lies in the practical 
needs of life, in the demand for shelter and comfort ; 
but the architect's work calls for a much wider range 
of thought and purpose than is necessarily implied in 
such provision. 

If the ta.sk entrusted to him is to be honourably as 
well as adequately fulfilled he mu.st tie an artist, with an 
artist's motives, aspirations, and ideals, as well as a 
man of practical .skill and scientific knowledge. 

In thi.s way the elementary nece.ssities of fife may 
Ije made to serve high and noble ends, and much that 
i.s elevating and refining may be brought into the lives 
of the people as a .silent but continuous power for good. 

Their homes, the streets they traverse, and the buildings 


they work in may all be made, as Lord Leighton once 
observed, to contain “ the fire-germ of living beauty,” 
quickening and invigorating the deep springs of health 
and joy. 

The proceedings of this Congress and the pubheity 
attaching to them will help, we trust, to bring this im- 
portant subject into greater prominence ; and we shall, I 
am sure, find, as we have often before found, the public 
Press most ready and most powerful in helping on any- 
thing that concerns the common weal. 

It may perhaps be as well hero to inform those of our 
honoured guests who are not yet aware of the fact that in 
this country we have no Minister of Fine Art or similar 
authority to watch over the interests of the public in this 
respect of the art, as distinguished from the science, of 
building. 

We have a “ First Commissioner of Works,” it is true ; 
but, however able and enhghtened he may be, tradition 
and custom fimit his activity and his authority within 
certain fairly well-defined lines. 

There has been, however, of late, amongst the educated 
portion of the public, a wonderful awakening to the 
interest and value of Architecture as a tine art. On all 
hands wo discover a receptive spirit, a disposition to in- 
quire, and a readiness to learn something of the mystery 
of our art — not merely to admire and study its past 
achievements, but, treating it as a living art, to ascertain 
its true functions and vital principles. Everywhere 
intelligent men are asking how they may distinguish 
between good and bad ; and asking, too, why this is good 
and that bad. 

We are taking steps to supply the public with some 
simple criteria of a general character which may serve 
as a basis for the formation of a critical taste and sound 
judgment ; and the question of how best to carry this 
out is a subject that will come before the Congress for 
consideration and discussion. 

If we can thus give the public an insight into some of 
tile living principles of our art — and here I beg to em- 
phasise the word “ living ” — we shall unlock to them a 
veritable storehouse of interest and information. For 
no man has a richer field lying before him for exploration 
and research than the man who takes an intelhgent 
interest in Architecture, who can appreciate its points, 
and decipher its meaning. Everywhere, at every turn, 
he finds a new ” subject '’ to e.xercise his perceptive and 
reflective faculties upon. Every truly good work will 
Ik' to him a fund of information as well a.s a revelation of 
character and purpose. He will read the mind of a 
people in their buildings and understand the social con- 
ditions that prevailed in each age. For all true Architec- 
ture is instinct with life, the life of its people and of its 
age.^ 

We may study the thoughts and purposes of past 
generations, not only in their poetry and their prose, but 
also in the architectural work that they leave behind 
them. 


.xo mstonan s vercuct is more reliable than that which 
is written as with a pen of iron in brick and in stone. 

How much have we learnt of the brilliance of Greece 
and the majesty of Rome from the monuments of their 
Architecture that have surv-ived ! 

So also our buildings tell of our daily life and doings, of 
our noble aims or our sordid interests, of our broad, 
large-hearted views or of narrow-minded selfishness 
A private residence is an index to the character, tastes, 
and disposition of its owner. So. too, our pubhc buildings 
will declare aloud to after generations the ideals and 
sentiments that govern our municipal and national life. 

Ihe educational value and historical interest and im- 
portance of Architecture are enhanced by the fact that, 
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unlike Literature, Architecture is cosmopolitan and uni- 
versal in its language : its great works, its priceless 
treasures, are open to be known and read of all. 

Every nation, it is true, has its own accents and its 
peculiar idioms even in Architecture ; but this is to he 
counted for a gain rather than a hindrance by the man 
who visits other lands. As he travels from one country to 
another, or even from one city to another, he finds an 
infinite diversity of expression, throwing an ever-shifting 
light upon the various aspects and sides of human life 
and thought and feeling. Many a record of the past, too, 
is opened to his eyes, speaking of men and manners that 
have passed away. 

The study of Architecture may indeed be made one of 
the most entrancing of pursuits ; but if it is to be delivered 
from that touch of pedantry, that archaeological flavour, 
that so often chngs to it, the student must be brought 
into contact with living principles. The monuments of 
the past, as well as the work of to-day, must be read and 
judged in the fight of those principles that hold good for 
every age and for every nation. 

In addressing my brother architects from other lands — 
and I am proud to see so many distinguished men amongst 
them — I may venture to point out that our Architecture, 
like that of other nations, has a distinctive character of 
its oum, being of a severer and graver type than is found 
elsewhere. 

This is partly accounted for by the dull grey atmo- 
sphere which so constantly wraps us round, by the com- 
parative rareness of clear and sunny skies, and our 
generally unfavourable climatic conditions ; but I am 
afraid we must not throw all the responsibility upon 
Nature. 

We are insular in character and disposition — there is no 
doubt about it — and more so perhaps as individuals 
than in our corporate life. Every man is his own island — 
a sort of moated grange, in fact, uith the drawbridge 
habitually raised. We are reserved and apt to shut 
ourselves up nithin ourselves. In our railway trains, 
and even in our clubs, we sit apart in silence, or merely 
throw remarks at one another over the top of the morning 
paper. We habitually repress oiu emotions and hide our 
feelings. 

Naturally, therefore, our buildings also are often stolid, 
even grim and forbidding in appearance : they lack the 
charm and brightness which distinguish the Architecture 
of other and sunnier lands. We hide them away too — in 
back streets or (if they be in the country) behind high 
walls and as many trees as we can press into the 
service. 

But let me hasten to add that I have a purpose in 
speaking of these external characteristics of British 
Architecture, and that is to beg my illustrious confreres 
from abroad not to stop at the external features, but to 
pursue their researches a little further, and they will find 
set forth in our buildings another characteristic of the 
people of the land they are honouring with a visit. Under 
a somewhat grave and sedate appearance it will be found 
that our people possess warm hearts ! 

Once within the doors of their houses there will be no 
lack of a heartiness of welcome and a sincerity of good- 
will which may be firmly relied upon. 

The many mansions and other beautiful residences 
with which our country abounds reflect this deeper 
element of our hearts and lives, and uill be found worthy 
of your notice. 

i believe it i.s generally agreed that our modern domestic 
buildings present a noteworthy development of our art, 
and one that is almost peculiar to this country. We can- 
not show you streets leading to public buildings of such 
stately character as may be seen and admired in other 


great cities of Europe, and our public buildings them- 
selves are consequently at a disadvantage. 

The new Approach to Buckingham Palace and the 
Memorial to Queen Victoria — designed by Sir Aston 
Webb — show what might be done if only such opportunities 
were more frec(uently given. 

Had Sir Christopher Wren been allowed to carry out 
his plans for laying out the City after the Great Fire, 
there would have been no lack of fine streets to show you, 
or of splendid vustas opening up to view every building 
of importance. But there was no Minister of Fine Arts 
to turn the scales in favour of an enlightened policy ! 

Having drawn attention to some of the features and 
conditions of British Architecture, let me acknowledge, 
on behalf of my countrymen, how much we have learnt 
from, and how much we have profited ))y, the many 
splendid examples of Architecture which are to be found 
and admired in your respective countries. We naturally 
and instinetiv'cly turn to the South for that which is 
bright and beautiful. The warmer temperament of the 
southern artist is fav'ourablo to productive fancy. 

We see that the nations amongst whom the love of 
beauty is a national trait, instinctive and inherited, 
seek it in aU their works, and set forth their national 
greatness in their public buildings — an element in the 
education of the people which no Government can afford 
to despise. 

The union of the arts in which we believe the secret of 
your success to lie is not so advanced amongst us as 
with you ; but signs are not wanting even here of the 
growth of a closer bond between them, and architects 
and sculptors will be found collaborating on a building 
to present its distinctive purpose uith greater clearness 
and beauty before the eyes of men. 

The utilitarian cast of mind, running ever in its one 
groove, may laugh or even sneer nt this ; but from a 
national as well as humanitarian standpoint, there can 
scarcely be a greater mistake than to overlook and neglect 
the emotional side of man’s nature. 

The greater the advance in civ'ilisation, the more 
pressing the claim of the emotions of the people to due 
recognition and well-balanced development on true 
and right fines. 

Feats of engineering, appealing to the intellect, astonish 
but do not move us ; but works of beauty, buildings of 
graceful proportion and appropriate design lift the 
Ijcholder above the vulgar and commonplace into a 
higher region, and fill the heart with lofty ideals and 
pleasurable emotions. 

The aim and purpose of the Congress is the welfare 
of the people. This can only be accomplished by raising 
the ideal both of architects and the public, by setting a 
higher tone and proposing a nobler end for all work, 
and thus lifting that which would otheririse be blankly 
material, utilitarian, and common-place into the region 
of the Ijeautiful, the elevating, and the ins])iring. 

In conclusion, permit me once again to offer vou all 
a heartfelt and most cordial welcome. I trust that the 
Congress will be a great succe.ss, and that your visit to 
London will prove both a profitable and an enjoyable one. 


Delegates’ Replies. 

The President’s Address concluded. ^Ir. W. J. Locke, 
Scerdary, formally presented the official report of the 
labours of the Executive Committee as set out in the 
Programme of the Congress, and went on to read a 
statement briefly summari-ing the proceedings of the 
Committee and the arrangements that had been made 
for the instruction and entertainment of the Congress. 
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Brief replies to the President's Address were then made 
by the following representatives of foreign countries : — 

Austria, Prof. Otto Wagner ; Belgium, Monsieur J. J. 
Caluw aers ; Denmark, Etatsraad Vilhelm Dahlemp ; 
Holland, ^Mynheer J. T. Cuypers ; France, Monsieur H. 
Daumet ; Germany, Herr H. Muthesius ; Greece, M. A. 
Metaxas ; Himgary, Monsieur J. Berczik ; Italy, Prof, 
d’ Andrade ; Japan, Mr. S. Chujo ; Portugal, Senhor 
Ventura Terra ; Russia, M. Robert Boker ; Spain, Senor 
Don Velasquez Bosco ; Sweden, Prof. Clason ; United 
States, Mr. George B. Post. 

Some of the speeches were in English, others in the 
language of the country represented. All spoke of the 
pleasure the delegates had in visiting England, of their 
appreciation of the honour of being chosen to reqiresent 
their country, and of their cordial wishes for the success of 
the Congress. M. Caluwaers (Belgium) congratulated 
English architects on their modem buildings in which, he 
said, tlicy showed themselves worthy followers of their great 
forerunners, and he referred particularly to the splendid 
collections in the London museums. M. Daumet (France) 
congratulated us on our unrivalled collection of classic 
work in the British Museum, and the Ixmetit w'hicli 
must accrue to students from the study of such superb 
models. Herr Muthesius (Germany), who spoke in 
English, said that German nrchitecte knew especially 
how much the world had to learn from England in domestic 
architecture from which ideas were emanating and revolu- 
tionising the world of architecture ; and he suggested that 
the foreign representatives should lie shown specimens 
of the best EngUsh domestic arcliiteoture of the day. 
Mr. S. Chujo (Japan) said that architeeture had to play 
its part in the change that Western civilisation had brought 
about in Japan. The Institute of Japanese Architects, 
he said, would watch the development of architecture 
in their country, and strive to influence it in the proper 
direction. Ho hoped to see a future Congi-ess in Japan and 
to sec there all those a.ssembled at the pre.sent Congress. 
M. Boker (Russia), who spoke English without any trace 
of foreign accent, said he knew from past experience 
how warmhearted and sympathetic was the welcome the 
hospitable English invarialily extended to all foreigners, 
and ho could not help feeling improsed hy their cordial 
reception on the jiresent occasion. Profe.ssor Clason 
(Sweden) referred with admiration to the taste and skill 
disjilaye l by the Eiigli.sh in their architecture ; he 
observetl with pleasure how the de.signs were based on 
historical tradition combined with rational construction. 

The Duke of Argyll’s Inaugural Speech. 

The Duke of -Argyll, in his opening remarks, said he 
should emulate the brevity of the foreign delegates, whom, 
on behalf of the Home Section of the Congress— and the 
Princess associated herself with him — he most cordially 
welcomed, and he hoped they would spend a very pleasant 
time in England. The Princess had never been so greatly 
daring as to make designs and become the architect of 
anv great building, but it had been her jiride to iutcre.st 
herself in the sister art of sculpture. It was a very great 
pleasure to eonver.-'e with an architect, for in doing so one 
had a feeling as if one were liuilding a house — one of the 
joys of this life. It was a joy if one built it with one's 
own gold, and so much the greater joy if one could build 
it with one’s friends’ gold, and if one could dip one’s hand 
into the Treasury and build it with the money of the 
public purse, that was the supremest joy of all ! Archi- 
tecture was a gi-eat art, one which allowed of no shirking. 
There was no sueh thing as impressionist arcliitecture. 
It was an art w hieh w as thorough, real, and earnest.,^ JHe 
did not think they need be ashamed of what they could 


show their friends from abroad in the shape of English 
architecture, notably perhaps in church architecture. 
One of the greatest of American generals, when asked 
what he liked best in his recollections of the old country, 
said, after a pause ; — “ The seven lancet windows of 
York Alinster.” But in other buildings he thought we 
could hold our own, as w e did in that Guildhall, and imder 
the shadow of the fabrics erected by Wren and hy Barry. 
We must, however, remember the country from which so 
much of our inspiration came — namely, Italy. It was, 
after all, not so very long since we were a province of Rome, 
and beneath the surface of this country, if one were to 
dig down, there would be found any amount of Samian 
pottery and other indications of the Italian people whence 
we got our inspirations. They on their side were indebted 
to the colonists who came to them from Egypt and also 
from Greece. WTien they thought of Italy, they must 
think of the magnificent medi®val fortresses and fortress- 
houses in Genoa, in Florence, and in Rome. -And then, 
again, when they thought of France, let them think of 
those marvellous chateaux on the Loire and elsewhere. 
Let them think, again, of the triumphs of Spain, of the 
Escurial, and of other magnificent buildings, not to speak 
of those in the Low Countries nearer home. In the 
future it might be surmised that in our domestic archi- 
tecture wo should be compelled by our motor-omnibuses 
and our traction engines to go back to a more ancient 
system of architecture — namely, rooms within a court. 
And there was another great development which he did not 
think had been alluded to — i.e., in buildings which could 
not strictly be called architecture — and that was in the 
curious fabrics arising here and in America, buildings 
in a steel cradle. We had had experience recently in San 
Francisco of the disastrous effect of earthquakes on 
buildings, and such structures as these seemed to stand 
earth tremors better than others, and it might be that 
buildings would bo built like the earth itself, with rook 
and with steel running through it, and buildings of this 
kind might become a feature of future architecture. 
He hoped they would meet the present company again — 
in another country, if not in this. 

On the motion of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., a vote of 
thanks was pa.s.sed by acclamation to the Princess and 
to the Duke of -Argyll for their kind interest in the Con- 
gress, and to the Duke for his remarks at the inaugural 
ceremony. 

Hie Duke briefly replied, and mentioned that by the 
courtesy of the Lord Mayor and Corporation the Guild- 
hall Art Gallery, containing a valuable collection of 
works of Belgian painters, wa.s thrown open to members, 
and could be forthwith inspected. 

At the close of the proceedings the foreign represen- 
tatives were successively presented to the Princess, who 
graciou-sly tendered her hand, intending to shake hands ; 
the delegates, however, one and all bowed low and kissed 
the Princess’s gloved hand. 

A large number of the members availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visit the Art Gallery and see tlie 
Belgian iiietures there on view. 

Soire'e at Burlington House. 

At the reception held in honour of the Congi’ess by the 
Pre.sident and members of the Royal -Academy at Bur- 
lington House on the evening of the opening day, some 
three thousand guests were pre.sent. The staircases were 
beautifully decorated with palms and flowers, and tlie 
band of the Royal Artillery, imder Cavaliore Zavertal, 
waa m attendance, and played in the Lecture Room. The 
guests were received by .s;,r Edward Poynter, P.R.A., and 
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the Duke of Argyll again honoured the Congress by his 
presence at the function. 

The foreign visitors expressed themselves delighted with 
their entertainment, and not least with the opportunity 
of inspecting the year’s show of Academy pictures under 
such agreeable conditions. 

Reception at the Mansion House. 

On Tuesday evening, 17th July, members of the Congress 
were the guests of the Lord Mayor of London, Sir W. 
Vaughan Morgan, Bart., at the Mansion House. The 
guests on arriving were received and welcomed by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, attended by some of 
the principal City dignitaries in their robes of state. A 
numerous and distinguished company had been invited 
to meet the visitors, and the scene presented in the noble 
Egyptian Hall and Ball-room was a strikingly brilliant 
one. Some vocal music was excellently rendered by 
Misses Macleod and Cook and Messrs. Sidwell Jones 
and Eainger, and selections of instrumental music were 
performed at intervals during the evening by Herr 
Stanislaus Wurm’s Orchestra. Needless to add, the 
traditional hospitality of the IVIansion House was fully 
maintained on the occasion. 

The Institute Garden Party. 

On Thursday, 19th July, the Institute entertained the 
Congress at an evening fete held in the Gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society. The President, supported by 
several members of the Institute Council, received the 
visitors at the entrance of the large Conservatory, near 
the Broad Walk, from 9 to 10 p.m. The gardens were 
brilliantly illuminated with limelights, and beautifully 
decked with Chinese lanterns hung from tree to tree. 
Particularly effective were the innumerable tiny lamps 
glittering amidst the dark foliage of the trees. 
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By kind permission of Colonel Fenwick, the mag- 
nificent band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue played 
in the gardens throughout the entire evening under the 
direction of Mr. Manuel Bilton. A compliment much 
appreciated by the foreign guests was the performance 
by the band of the National Anthems of the various 
countries represented at the Congress. In the Conserva- 
tory a selection of music was exquisitely rendered by the 
“ Ladies’ Salon Quintet,” a piano and a quartet of 
strings played by lady artists led by Miss Maud Aldis. 
A further attraction in the gardens was the pastoral 
play “ A Midsummer Night's Dream,” performed by 
Mr. Patrick Kirwan’s troupe of “ Idylhc Players,” the 
Singing Fairies being personated by Messrs. Bellow and 
Stock's Choir. Refreshments were served in the 
Marquees on the East Lawn of the Gardens. 

During the evening a pleasing little ceremony took 
place in the Committee-room of the Gardens. Assembled 
in the room were Mr. Belcher and some members of the 
Institute Council, when M. Daumet, accompanied by 
several of his distinguished colleagues, advanced and 
presented to Mr. Belcher a replica of the beautiful medal 
of the ‘‘ Societe des Architectes diplomes par le Gouverne- 
ment,” as a gift from the Societe to the Institute in 
memory of the occasion. On the obverse of the medal 
was inserted a small panel bearing the inscription “ A 
rinstitut Royal des Architectes Britanniques. — VII‘' 
Congrts International des Architectes a Londres 1900.” 
The gift was accompanied by a graceful little address 
from M. Daumet in French, which was suitably acknow- 
ledged by the President. The medal, it may be mentioned, 
was on view at the President’s “ At Home ” on the 
23rd ult., and is now deposited in the Library [see 
illustration heloie^. 

The Garden Party was undoubtedly a great success, 
and seemed to be keenly enjoyed by the foreign visitors, 
especially by the French. Altogether 1,200 guests or 
more were present. 
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THE VISITS. 

The various excursions arranged for the Congress 
included visits to Hatfield House, by the kind consent 
of the JIarquis of Salisbury ; Hampton Court Palace ; 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace Gardens, by His 
Majesty’s gracious consent; Westminster Abbey; the 
works of the building contractors, Messrs. Holloway, 
and the potteries of Messrs. Doulton ; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Temple, St. Bartholomew's, and the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants ; Oxford and Cambridge (all-day 
visits) ; the Tower of London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
and Eoyal College of Science, Bridgewater House, Green- 
wich Hospital, Houses of Parhament, and the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Westminster. The following 
reports are mainly contributed by the gentlemen who 
kindly undertook the charge of the various visits. 

Hatfield.* — Tuesday, 17th July. 

On Tuesday a large partj' of members, numbering 
between .700 and 000, journeyed to Hatfield by special 
train from King's Cross. Brilliant weather favoured the 
visit. 

The party was received at the entrance of Hatfield 
House by Colonel Balfour, who very kindly gave a short 
historical account of the mansion, pointing out various 
features of interest. The members were then divided 
into batches of about thirty and conducted through 
the principal rooms. 

The beautiful gardens were seen to great advantage, 
and were probably appreciated quite as much as the 
house. 

Other points of interest were the old banqueting-hall 
with its fine open-timber roof, now used as a stable ; 
and the adjoining church, &c. 

An ample tea was provided in two or three of the hotels 
and inns in the toum, after «hich the party returned to 
town, arriving about 0.30. 

Hexry T. Hare. 

Hampton Court. — Tuesday, 17th July. 

The Hampton Court vi.sit was attended by nearlj' 
.300 members, and under the able guidance of Me.ssrs. 
Maule and Chart and their assistants, the party were 
enabled to see a very great deal of the lieautiful build- 
ing in a short time, also to have tea at the riverside 
hotels in time to catch the train back. The visitors seemed 
most to enjoj’ the splendid collection of pictures in the 
Georgian rooms and the grounds uith their charming 
vi.stas and well-kept beds and lawns. 

Henry Tanner, Jun. 

Buckinoham P.\l.\ce G.vrdens. — Wednesday, 18th .July. 

This visit seemed to be one of the most popular of all, 
as between 4,50 and 500 memliers of the Congress were 
present, and the crowd waiting in Grosvenor Place for 
the opening of the gates must have been a surprise to 
passers-by. who no doubt thought that a royal procession 
was about to pass. 

The King was not at the Palace, but the Queen was in 
residence, though nobody was fortunate enough to see 
her. The members were not admitted into the building, 
but all seemed to enjoy the stroll through the gardens 
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very much, to judge by the amount of urging that 
the tail end of the party needed to get them to the 
exit, which was at the front of the Palace, where 
’buses were tvaiting to take them to Westminster Abbey. 

Henry Tanner, Jun. 


Messrs. Doulton & Co.’s Works. 

Wednesday, 18th July. 

The works of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Limited, are on 
the southern bank of the Thames, adjoining Lambeth 
Palace, the seat of the Archbishop of Canterbury. They 
cover an area of some acres, the different sections being 
devoted to the separate manufactures of architectural 
terra-cotta, sanitary stonewares, sanitary fittings in metal 
and wood, crucibles, household pottery, &c. The section 
of the Lambeth Works open for inspection comprised the 
showrooms, the studios, and the factories for stoneware 
and architectural terra-cotta. 

The visit was attended by some 360 members of the 
Congress, including many ladies, and great interest was 
shoun in the various processes which were seen in opera- 
tion. Here was the bench where the potter w orking at 
his wheel takes a shapeless lump of clay and, with a 
dexterity more wonderful than any sleight-of-hand, 
moulds the material to the shape of close-necked jug of 
sturdy proportions or slender vase with deUcate rim ; 
while in another part of the building were women applying 
moulded ornament in relief or laying on the pigments that 
when burnt produce those rich and varied colours which 
distinguish the “ Doulton ” ware. 

To architects not the least attractive part of the visit 
was the opportunity afforded of not only seeing the 
methods adopted in the design and execution of wall 
decorations such as painted tile-panels, but also some of 
the latest refinements in the application of sanitary 
science to hospital and domestic uses. 

In the course of the route taken thtough the factories, 
a certain number of ware kilns were seen, some being 
filled and others emptied of their contents. The largest 
kilns take about fom-teen days to “ set and draw ” Here 
each week some 30 miles of stoneware pipes are turned 
out, 2,000 tons of clay used, and 1,700 tons of coal con- 
sumed. 

Messrs. Doulton, not unmindful of the comfort of their 
visitors, had provided tea and light refreshments, which 
were much appreciated on that hot afternoon in July. 
The members returned by motor omnibus to the northern 
side of the river, the visit being completed at about 
6 P.M. 

A. Maryon Watson. 


Messrs. Holloway Brothers (Iam.). 

Wednesday, 18th July. 

The inspection of these premises at Belvedere Road, 
despite simultaneous attractions at Lambeth, was well 
patronised, and the members who availed themselves of 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers’ hospitahty were amply 
rewarded. 

Entertained to tea on arrival the visiting party split 
up into small sections, and under the leadership of the 
members of the staff made a tour through the shops and 
yard. In some cases, oblivious of the surrounding 
industry, the guests wandered along the wharf and 
admired the beautiful river prospect, with perhaps a 
thought for municipal palaces. In the yard itself the 
moulding machines, rubbing tables, and powerful stone- 
cutting saws attracted much attention ; while as far as 
the shops were concerned it was interesting to observe 
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how the foreign members crowded round an example 
of a sash-window, which was repeatedly lowered and 
raised for their edification, and before leaving its fascina- 
tions quite a number of window-cords were chopped up 
for presentation purposes and removed as souvenirs. 

The complete lesson in building construction to be 
learnt on these works accounted for the difficulty in 
persuading the members to leave at six o'clock, and it 
was only on the positive assurance that the last motor 
was beginning to throb its departure that they reluctantly 
submitted to the kind offices of a gentleman armed with 
a clothes-brush. 

J. MAcL.iREX Ross. 


Windsor C.vstle. — Thursday, 19th July. 

So great was the gathering at Paddington Station 
that a relief train, in addition to the special train, was 
required to convey the members of the Congress to 
Windsor. The two trains arrived at Windsor within a 
few minutes of each other, and the party proceeded at 
once to the Castle. 

The admirable arrangements which had been made 
at the Castle to deal with so large a gathering made the 
visit a particularly enjoyable one. 

The members of the Congress were conducted tlirough 
the gorgeous State apartments, where the valuable col- 
lection of old masters was much appreciated and 
the beautiful carvings by Grinling Gibbons gi’eatly 
admired. 

In rapt attention and interest the party were con- 
ducted from the State Ante-Room through the Rubens 
Room, tt^e Council Chamber, the King’s Closet, the Queen’s 
Audience Chamber, the Queen’s Presence Chamber, and 
through the great Library into the Guard Chamber, 
and thence on to the Terrace. The gorgeous sumptuous- 
ness of these royal and historic apartments have a 
living interest which perhaps most strongly appealed 
to the representatives of our Colonies and republican 
countries. 

After the lovely view' had been admired from the 
Terrace the company proceeded to St. George’s Chapel. 
The fascination of the choir was irresistible. It is 
here that divine service is held at the ceremony of 
instalUng the Knights of the Gartjr, and the helmets 
and banners of the living knights hang over the stalls. 

The visit here, as perhaps elsewhere in the Palace, 
was too hurried. 

Most managed to get some tea before returning to 
London, which was reached in time to allow members 
to prepare for the reception at the President's party at 
the Royal Botanical Gardens in the evening. 

Gboroe Hcbb.vrd. 


St. Paul’s C.athedral, The Temple, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, SMITHFIELD, -AND ThE INSTITUTE OF 
Chartereh Accountants. — Thursday. 19th July. 

The party, which numbered about thirty, assembled 
at the west steps of St. Paul's Cathedral at 2.30 p.m., and 
were received by the President. Archdeacon Sinclair 
conducted us round the Cathedral, and gave a lueid 
description of the various features, including the Crypt 
and the Whispering Gallery, the latter being of excjptional 
interest. 

After spending an hour in the Cathedral we pro- 
ceeded by motor ’bus to the Temple Church, where we 
were received by the Master of the Temple, who gave an 
interesting account of the history of the church, and 
afterwards conducted us over the halls of the Temple. 


The next visit was to the Church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield, where the party were met by Mr. 
Alfred Webb, one of the churchwardens, and brother to 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., who recently restored the church. 

On the way to the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
we stopped for a few minutes at Winchester House and 
Electra House, both of which were designed by the 
President, w'ho explained any details upon which informa- 
tion was asked. 

Fin.ally we arrived at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, where Mr. Belcher conducted the party over 
the building. This proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive visits of a very busy afternoon. 

An expression of thanks is due to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of City Police, who provided the services of Detective 
Constable Nicholls, whose assistance was most useful 
with regard to the traffic. 

C. E. Hutchinson. 


Kensington Pal.\ce and Dorchester House. 

Thursday, 19th July. 

Sir John Taylor met the members in the Broad Walk, 
Kensington Gardens, and on the way to the Palace con- 
ducted them through the Orangery, wliich is a perfect 
specimen of garden architecture designed by >Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, with some internal wood carving by Grinling 
Gibbons. 

The party were then taken over the Palace by Sir John, 
whose remarks were very interesting, partioulniiy so as 
all the restoration was done under his superintendence 
some seven years back. After going through the various 
rooms (which in some instances were perpaps more inter- 
esting from an historical rather than an architectural 
point of view, although there is some very fine oak 
panelling and more of Gibbons’s excellent carving) the 
party proceeded through the quaint courtyard past that 
portion of the Palace in the occupation of the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll, round the exterior of the building. 

A little garden alcove, evidently IVren's work, was 
much admired, as was also the statue of our late Queen, 
designed by lier talented daughter H.R.H. Princess 
Louise. 

Thence the party proceeded in motor omnibu.ses to 
Dorchester House, where they had a most enjoyable 
time. The American Ambassador and Mrs. Wliitelaw 
Reid kindly reecived the members, and their Excellencies’ 
haspitahty was greatly appreciated. The marble stair- 
case and tine suite of rooms, with their priceless collection 
of pictures and furniture, were greatly admired, including 
the caryatide chimney-piece designed by the late Alfred 
Stevens. 

The members were able to take their own time looking 
through this mansion, wliich was designed by Lewis 
Vulliamy in the style of the Italian Renaissance. Its 
collection of pictures include examples of the work of 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Paul Potter, Guyp, Claude, Hob- 
bema. and other eminent masters. 

Septimus Warwick. 

College or Science and Victorla and Albert Museum. 

Friday, 20th July. 

Some fifty members Ausited these buildings, assembling 
at 3 o’clock at the College of Science, where they were 
met by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., under whose guidance the 
various buildings were inspected. We are indebted to 
The Builder for the following description of the visit. 
Sir Aston Webb first took the party round the College of 
Science, explaining the special points of construction 
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for ensuring freedom from vibration in the physics labora- 
tories, and pointing out that while chemical students, as 
they advanced in proficiency, moved higher up in the 
building, for the sake of better light, phj'sics students 
began at the top of the building and descended to the 
ground floor as they advanced in the classes, as what 
they required above all things was a sohd foundation and 
freedom from chsturbance by vibration. The upper 
story of the physics department showed the only wooden 
roof in the building, steel being avoided here on account 
of its disturbance of experiments in electricity and 
magnetism. The roof is of sequoia wood, which has been 
largely used in the building, and looks very well. A 
gallery has been constructed along the centre of the 
roof framing, to afford an opportunity for pendulum 
experiments. In regard to the main staircase, the 
architect drew attention to the fact that the centre well 
had been floored over at each level, instead of leaving 
the staircase hall open to the ceiling ; the architectural 
effect might suffer, but the open staircase hall would 
have Ijcen noisy, whereas the construction of a floor 
at each level not only prevented this, but also gave the 
students a convenient place on each floor to assemble 
when necessary. After looking at the exterior of the 
building from the opposite side of the road, the party 
proceeded down Exhibition Road and round by Thurloe 
Square, in order to get a view from there of the portion 
of the front of the Victoria and Albert Museum from 
which the scaffolding is now uncovered. The architec- 
ture from that point looks very bright and sparkUng in 
effect, and the portrait sculpture in niches comes out 
admirably. The niches in this portion of the building 
are filled with portrait statues of eminent architects ; 
those in the corresponding position on the other side 
of the fayade are to represent sculptors ; statues of painters 
are to fill the centre portion, and statues of craftsmen 
are to occupy the niches on the return front towards 
Exhibition Road. On these works sixteen among the 
most able of the younger sculptors of the day have been 
employed, each sculptor taking two figures. An import- 
ant point in regard to the.se stone sculptures is that 
the stone out of which they are carved has been built 
into and bonded to the walls, and the carving then executed 
in situ, so that there will never be any trouble from the 
failure of cramps and the possible danger of the falhng 
out of a figure in consequence. The party then entered 
the building, which of course is at present only in a shell 
state inside ; but by reference to a large plan displayed in 
the centre hall Sir Aston explained the arrangements of the 
new portion of the building. On entering the central hall 
the spectator has the whole length of the building visible 
to him to right and left along the western and eastern 
courts. The original fan shape of the plan had been 
departed from when the architectural courts were built 
with an axis placed at right angles to the line of Cromwell 
Road at that point ; and this occasioned the special 
treatment of the plan of the front facade, in order to 
keep the western portion at right angles with Exhibition 
Road, and at the same time to have the eastern portion 
at right angles to the axis of the architectural courts. 
Care had been taken, in setting out the plan, to provide 
for vistas which might lead up to important works of art. 
The West Central Court and East Central Court have 
been planned in a basilica form, with side aisles divided 
off by columns, the aisles being finished with a cross- 
vault ceihng, the intention being to place here works 
of ecclesiastical art in a surrounding somewhat suggestive 
of a church. There will be no elaborate decoration, 
however, as the principle throughout the treatment of 
the interior is that the exhibited works are to be the 
decoration, and that the building is only, as it were, a 


case to contain them. The North-Western Court, a 
square reduced by the large niches to an octagon, will 
probably be used for the exhibition of sculpture. The 
smaller galleries wiU be used_ for cc’’ I, ns of works 
of special character — one for silver ' . i^vk, another for 
textiles, and so on. The walls are all to be finished 
internally in a substance called “ cranham,” which, 
while sufficiently hard, uiU admit naihng into it for the 
fi.xing up of such smaller works or cases as may be hung 
to the wall. In passing through the building. Sir Aston 
pointed out that the large arches which form partial 
architectural divisions, such as those across the western 
and eastern courts, and those in the entrance-haU, are aU of 
the same centres and dimensions, so as to give a note of 
unity to the principal features of the interior. After 
traversing the principal parts of the building, the visitors 
were invited to a tea provided in the room adjoining the 
main refreshment-room of the old buildings, when a 
member expressed, on behalf of those present, their 
thanks to Sir Aston Webb for his invitation and for his 
lucid and interesting descriptions. 


Tower of Loxdon. — Friday, 20th July. 

Notwithstanding the counter-attractions of Oxford 
and Cambridge, a fair number of members visited the 
Tower of London on Friday morning to take advantage 
of the special privileges the occasion afforded of being 
shown over various parts of the buildings not usually 
open to the public. 

]Every facility for this purpose had been provided by 
the Chief Constable, to whom grateful thanks are due. 

The party, having inspected St. John’s ■ Chapel, 
assembled on the roof of the White Tower. Here Lord 
Dillon, the Curator of the Tower Armouries, dehvered 
a .short but very interesting address, and by the aid of 
plans and sections explained the buildings, tracing their 
lii.story and use, especially of the MTiite Tower. 

After his Lordship had drawn attention to the chief 
.specimens of armour to be seen in the Tower, and the 
various characteristics of each, the party divided into 
groups, and each group, accompanied by a Yeoman 
warder, made a tour of inspection of various parts, 
ending up with the Wakefield Tower and Crown Jewels. 

The Tower Bridge was then visited, and proved a 
highly satisfactory ending to the morning's sight-seeing. 

“ ^Through the courtesy of the City Siirveyor, Mr. Sidney 
Perks, a minute inspection of the machinery for working 
the bascules was possible. Accompanied by the resident 
engineer, Mr. Gass, a complete tour was made of the 
bridge, not only to the lugh level, but also as low down 
as the bed of the river. 

The various operations for fifting the bascules, each 
of which weighs some 1,100 tons, were carefully described 
and seen at work — truly an object-lesson in hydiaulics 
those present are not likely to forget. 

J. P. Figgis. 


Oxford. — Friday, 20th July. 

On Friday the programme for the Congress included 
visits to Oxford and Cambridge LTniversities. Fortu- 
nately the weather continued to be most favourable. 

About five hundred gathered at Paddington, where a 
special train was in readiness at ten o’clock. Oxford was 
reached by 11.35, and here the four sections into which 
the large party were chvided, separated. Each group was 
provided with a separate programme showing its own 
special route. 
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The sections were led — one by Messrs. Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., and H. C. Corlette, and the others by 
Messrs. E. P. Warren, C. Barry Cleveland, Paul Water- 
house, and Charles Bone. These were helped very much 
in every way by the unfailing courtesy of all the visitors. 

After a pleasant morning spent among the various 
colleges, luncheon was provided in the halls of Magdalen, 
Exeter, and Balliol, and at the Randolph Hotel. In each 
case the visitors were most hospitably entertained. 

The entire party assembled at Magdalen afterwards, 
where there was a reception by the Provost. After being 
shown through the more interesting parts of the college 
the visitors saw the gardens, which are at their best at 
this season. These latter seemed greatly to delight the 
foreign guests, and altogether this typical college excited 
great admiration. 

After tilts the several sections proceeded to the brakes, 
and continued the visits as arranged on their respective 
programmes. 

In every case the kindness with which the visitors 
were received at the various colleges, and shown over the 
buildings and gardens by some members of the college, 
was most keenly appreciated. This ready hospitality 
was acknowledged with many hearty tlianks in the 
speeches made before the several luncheon parties sepa- 
rated, and by individual acknowledgment on every hand 
during the day. To Mr. Charles Bone is especially due 
the thanks of the whole party, for it would have lieen 
impossible to arrange for the comfort of so many had it 
not been for the skill in detail of organisation and the 
great amount of time and energy ho devoted to the success 
of the Oxford visit. 

H. C. Corlette. 


Cambridge. — Friday, 20th July. 

On Friday a large party from the Congress visited 
Cambridge. Though the morning was dull and threaten- 
ing, the first arrivals made their appearance at St. Pancras 
nearly an hour before the train w’as due to leave, and 
until the moment of departure, nearly twenty minutes 
late, more members continued to arrive. Luckily for 
us, the weather cleared during the journey, and we drove 
down to the Senate House in bright sunshine. Here we 
were received by the Master of Trinity, acting for the 
Vice-Chancellor, who was unfortunately away from 
Cambridge. The foreign delegates were presented to 
him, and he then delivered a short but characteristic 
address of welcome. We then proceeded down Trinity 
Street, where one or two old house-fronts came in for 
a good deal of notice, to the great gate of Trinity. Dr. 
Cunningham received us here, and conducted the party 
over the College, showing us. among other things, the 
early front of the buildings facing the bowling green, 
lately discovered and restored, the chapel, kitchens, and 
hall, and so along the famous lime tree avenue to the 
Fellows’ Garden, looking its best in the sunshine. Then 
the party drifted towards lunch, a large number visiting 
Cains era route ; and divided into three, the largest number, 
with the President and the Master of Trinity, going to 
King's, and smaller parties to Clare and Trinity Hall. 

After lunch there was a short rest, devoted by many 
of the foreign members to the purchase of photographs 
and picture post-cards, and then we reassembled in 
King's Chapel, where the Provost explained the history 
and origin of the building and the College. Speaking 
in French for the benefit of the numerous French and 
Belgians among the party the Provost said : — 

“ La Chapelle de King’s College est le seul parmi nos 
batiments qui ait ete achevee en conformite avec les 


projets de notre fondateur, le roi Henri VI. C’est le 
roi meme qui a pose la premiere pierre de cet edifice, le 
jour de la fete de S. Jacques, 25 juiUet 1446 (il y a juste 
460 ans). Grace aux guerres civiles si desastreuses qui 
desolaient notre pays, la mafonnerie du batiment n’a 
pu etre achevee avant I’an 1515. Encore vingt ans et 
les vitraux et les boiseries etaient en place. Le roi 
Henri VI a done commence la construction. Le roi 
Richard III y a contribue. Le roi Henri VII a la fin de 
ses jours a repris I’ouvrage interrompu ; o’est lui qui 
a complete la construction en pierre. C’est au roi Henri 
VIII que nous devons nos vitraux et la plupart des 
boiseries. La chapelle ne devait pas etre isolee comme 
on la voit. Eile aurait dii etre bee avec des b.'itiments 
constituant une grande cour quadrangulaire. de sorte 
que, vue aujourd’hui, sa regularite est excessive. Quelques 
mots seulement sur autant de pointes frappantes. Comme 
construction on trouve des ressemblances entre la chapelle 
et la magnifique basilique de Sainte-Cecile d'Albi. Mi me 
absence de bas-cntes, meme disposition de chapelles 
entre les contreforts. Les blasons qu'on voit sur les 
contreforts et qui revetissent les murs de la nef sont 
ceux d’Henri VII, non pas d’Henri VI. La grande 
voute selon le projet du fondateur etait destine a recevoir 
un coloris tres eclatant : les nervures dorees, les clefs 
de voute peintes, le fond bleu. Les vitraux datent des 
aimees 1515 a 1534. Quatre etaient I’ouvrage d’un 
certain Barnard Flower, peintre-verrier du roi. On 
compte parmi ce nombre le deuxieme, au-dessus de la 
porte du nord, et celui aussi qui est maintenant sous 
reparation. Les ouvriers des autres etaient domiciUes a 
Londres. Les noms de quelques-uns paraissent etre 
flamands, mais la plupart en sont anglais. L’ouvrage 
tout entier fut fait a Londres. Les sujets des vitraux 
sont tires de I’histoire de la Sainte Vierge, de notre 
Seigneur et des Aputres. Dans la plupart des fenetres 
on voit en bas les I'venements du Nouveau Testament et 
en haut des scenes t3q)iques tirees du Vieux Testament. 
La serie rappelle vivement les tapisseries de la Chaise- 
Dieu en Haute-Loire. 

Les Boiseries . — Le jul)e qui porte le monogramme de 
la malheureuse reine d’Henri VIII Anne Bolevn date de 
1532 a 1536. Le soubassement des staUes est de la mi-me 
epoque. Les armoiries furent ajoutees en 1633. Les 
dais, exceptes ceux du ci'f’ du jube, etaient faits environ 
1675-1680. Le buffet d’orgues est en partie du temps 
d'Henri VIII, mais la plupart fut posee en 1606. " 

Then occurred the one variation from the printed 
programme that had been distributed ; instead of picking 
up the brakes again at the gate of King's, the partj’ 
walked along Queens' Lane, and through Queens’ College, 
where the defightful Cloister Court came in for a full 
measure of praise, and so over the geometrical bridge 
to the garden gate, where the brakes were waiting to 
drive us along the Backs. Coming to the back gate of 
St. .John’s, we walked through the courts, and were 
shown the fibrarv'. combination room, and chapel, and 
so came again to the brakes, which were waiting for us 
at the Round Church. Tlie first two or three brakes, 
getting awaj' rather ahead of the others, made a round 
through Downing Street to see the new science buildings ; 
the others went straight up St. Andrew’s Street and 
Regent Street to the station, where the refreshment 
rooms coped more or le.ss successfully with the heaw 
demands for tea. That the arrangements worked so 
smoothly throughout was mainly due to Mr. Fawcett, 
who managed all the preparations at Cambridge ; to 
Messrs. Cook’s representative, and to the co-operation 
of a large numl)er of the English members, who were 
alwaj'S readj' to help in any waj’ that was necessary. ’ ’ 

G. F. Blackburne Daniell. 

4 A 
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Gbebjtwich Hospital.— Saturday, 21st July. 

On Saturday afternoon, 21st July, about 250 members 
paid a visit to Greenwich Hospital. The Journey was 
made by river, and a special steamer conveyed the party 
to Green^vich. 

They were met by Jlr. A. L. Perfect, Civil Engineer 
for the Admiralty in the Greenwich District, and Mr. 
Edgar ,A. Hawkins, ,A.R.I.B.,A., of the Admiralty, who 
had most thoughtfully provided a large-scale site plan 
of the Hospital. 

Mr. Hawkins, before proceeding to conduct the members 
round, gave them a very interesting description of tlie 
buildings and their history, 

A visit was first paid to the chapel ; after this the Queen 
Anne’s quarter was seen, where the visitors were most 
interested in the old crypt to the church of the Palace of 
Placentia. 

After walking round the buildings and through the 
courts to see the elevations of the various blocks, the 
Painted Hall was visited, the raemt)ers Ix-ing especially 
interested in the painting.s and the pictures. 

By the courtesy of the authorities, the party were 
allowed to inspect the collection of original .architectural 
drawings, some of them l)eing by Sir tliristopher Wren, 

They then visiterl the School with its various building.s, 
■and also the Queen's house. The old Ship in the Fore- 
court wa-s viewed with great interest. 

'Time did not allow the visitors to walk through the 
park to the Observatory, and after partaking of tea 
at the Ship Tavern the party returned again by boat to 
Charing Cross, 

Not the least interesting part of the afternoon was the 
journey up and down the liver, which enabled our visitors 
to see many buildings of interest .and also the bu.sy life 
of the river. 

F. Dare Clapham. 


Houses of aeliament and We.stminsteb Hall. — 
l^.aturd.ay. 21st July. 

On the occasion of the visit to the Houses of Parliament 
the buildings were closed to the general public — a circum- 
st.ance peculiarly favourable for the inspection by a body 
of architects. The members of the Congress, some JOO 
in number, assembled at the Victori.a Tower, and, passing 
into the Palace, were met at the head of the broad stairw ay 
from the Norm.an Porch by the State and Office of Works 
officials. -An announcement was made that Captain 
Butler. Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod, was present on 
Itehalf of the Lord Great Chamberlain, by whose per- 
mission the visit had been arranged ; also that Sir Henry 
Tanner. I.S.O., principal .architect of H.M. Office of 
Works ; Mr. J. B. Westcott, M.V.O., architect in ch.arge 
of the Houses of Piirliament ; Air. Patey, resident engineer ; 
and the Clerk of Works, Air. Ridge, e.ach with a staff of 
assistants, were there to render any services that might 
conduce to the usefulness and interest of the visit. .After 
a formal introduction of the ('ongress the visitors entered 
upon the tour of the Palace. Captain Butler, assisted by 
Air. Williams, Sujjerintendent of the House of Lorils, 
explained the many interesting features of the various 
chamtjers and apartments. The Congress pas.sed through 
the King's Robing-room to the Royal gallery, the scene of 
many now almost historic pageants, thence through the 
Princes' Chamber, in which the portraits of the wives of 
Henry VIII. were seen. Entry was then made to the 
House of Lords. The Upper Charalx'r appeared to have 
a piquant interest for our Republican and Democratic 
visitors. The Throne was uncovered, and the " Wool- 
sack ” and the various sections of the chamber occupied 


by the Princes and Peecs of the realm were pointed out, 
and then a movm wars made to the Central Hall. The 
famous Aloses " fresco by Herbert, and those not less 
beautiful by Cole, in the Commons' corridor were viewed 
en rootle to the Commons’ Lobby, and then the " House ’ 
itself was entered. The seating accommodation for 670 
members was evidently a matter of much wonderment 
to our foreign visitors, in view of the fact that one section 
of those present, some 150 in number, alone appeared to 
fill the House. After a tour of the division lobbies a 
move was made to the interesting fan- vaulted corridors, 
used a-s cloak-rooms by the members of the House ; thence 
to the crypt of St. Stephen's Chapel, and the Congress 
had at last come upon the muoh-looked-for antique.’’ 
The crypt, originally known as the Chapel of St. Alary in 
the vaults, many years in building, w'as finished about 
1350, in the reign of Edward HI. All that now remains 
of the original St. Stephen’s Chapel is still in excellent 
preservation ; the decoration, of course, is modern. 
Westminster Hall now demanded the attention of the 
Congre.ss, full as it is of its own grandeur and of many 
historic as.sociations. Here Sir Henry Tanner sketched a 
short history of Westminster Hall, drew' attention to 
interesting features, and rec.alled the dates of building. 
There now remained to be accomplished a visit to the cool 
shades of the Terraco by the river, and the route thereto 
through the m.any internal courts disclosed abundant 
evidence of the skill that Barry bestowed on every part 
and detail of his great work. Throughout the visit 
Captain Butler and all offioiiilly connected with the 
Palace of Westminster afforded the Congress every 
reasonable facility and the fullest information. The work 
of interpretation to the foreign delegates was eft'ected 
by the willing help of Air. L. Veale and Air. W. H. 
David, of H.AI. Office of Works. It seemed to be the 
opinion of the members of the Congress that the visit to 
the Palace of Westminster had proved most interesting 
and succes.sful : certainly it wa.s evident that the foreign 
delegates had found much to admire in the national 
monuments of which all Engli.sh-spe.aking races are very 
proud. 

Sydney B. Beale. 

Bridoew'.ater House. — S.aturd.ay, 21st July. 

This visit proved to be a very popular one, upwards 
of three hundred members and others going over the 
house in the course of the morning. Bridgewater House, 
erected in IS-IS, from the designs of the late Sir Charles 
Barry, is in itself interesting as a good specimen of modern 
English architecture. In the centre of the house is a 
large hall, surrounded, on the upirer ttoor, by an arcaded 
and rir'hly decorated gallery. 

The chief attraction, however, is the fine collection of 
pictures by Raff'aelle, Titian. Nicholas Poussin, Rembrandt, 
Vela.s<jue7,, and many others. By the extreme kindness 
of Djrd Ellesmere, the members of Congress were (>nablcd 
to see everything, even in the private rooms. 

G. F. COLLINSON. 
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THE CONGEESS BANQUET. 

The Farewell Ban((uet was held in the Victoria Rooms 
of the Hotel Cecil on Saturday, the 21st ult. Cover’s 
were laid for nearly five hundred guests. This being 
about as many as the dining-hall could comfortably 
accommodate, the dinner-list had had to be closed some 
few days beforehand, and numerous applications for 
tickets had had to be refused. The foreign delegates 
were all accorded places of honour at the tables, and 
among other guests at the high table besides the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Belcher were the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Netherlands Minister, the Greek Minister, M. and 
Mme. Metaxas, Mir Lawrence and Lady Alma-Tadema, 
Sir William and Lady Emerson, Sir Henry Tanner, Sir 
John Taylor, Sir Aston and Lady Webb, jM. Daumet, Mr. 
George B. Post, Herr Otto Wagner, Dr. Muthesius, 
M. and Mme. Caluwaers. M. and Mme. Benois. &c. 

Presiding at the lower tables were Mr. Alexander 
Graham, Han. iSVr. R.I.B.A.. Messis. John Slater, Edwin 
T. Hall. J. S. Gibson. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
M. Nenot, H. Heathcote Statham, Maurice B. Adams, 
H. V. Ijanche.ster. \Y. A. Forsyth. 

The cover of the menu card was very kindly designed 
for the Congress by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and 
represented Architecture with her sister arts Painting 
and Sculpture. A reproduction to somewhat smaller 
scale accompanies this number. 

Grace was sung and a selection of glees rendered 
during the evening by “ The Westminster Singers. " The 
toasts were limited to the usual loyal toasts, the Foreign 
Delegates, and the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

In proposing The King, the Chairman said that His 
Majesty had done a great deal in the interests of peace, 
and peace was a necessary condition if the arts were to 
flourish. Long may wo all enjoy the bles.sing of peace, 
Mr. Belcher concluded, and may the reign of His Majesty 
bo di.stinguished by a great advance in the art of archi- 
tecture ! 

Sir William Emer.son, in proposing “• The Foreign 
Delegates,"’ said that their presence in England had 
aft'orded infinite satisfaction and pleasure to their hosts. 
The result of the Congress, the success of which had been 
greatly due to their friends from other countries, would 
be productive of good in the higliest sense of the word — 
good not only to the architectural jjrofession, but good 
to humanity at large. Sir William, after a reference 
to the important discussions that had taken place, said 
that the Congrcs.s had also had the effect of bringing 
together and creating intimate acquaintance and friend- 
ship with many men of manj' countries, and in relation to 
the widesju'cad feeling of a universal entente ordialc 
it must lx* greatly encouraging to such a sentiment, 
for we learn by such meetings as these that in every 
country, no matter what it might be, there were equally 
tlioughtful, unselfish, good, clever, and kindly person- 
ahtie.s ; in fact we found them one and all what in common 
English parlance we called " jolly good fellows."" It 
was only to be regretted that, with so many various 
schemes for our mutual edification and for the enter- 
tainment of our visitors during the week, the time had 
been far too short for them to see much of the interesting 
old and historic architectural monuments of the country. 
Many beautiful old country mansions and halls would 
have been well worth a visit, and, of course, only a few 
of our castles, cathedrals, and abbeys could possibly be 
examined. Still, the best possible had been done to 
show the most in the shortest time. One thing at least 
we had as Enghshmen learned from our distinguished 
visitors, and that was how great a charm there was in 


the felicitous expres.sion of nice feeling and sentiment 
as conveyed in their many charming short speeches. 
The British did not, as a rule, express themselves with 
ease and felicity at a moment’s notice, whilst our Con- 
tinental friends invariably did so in the happiest manner ; 
nevertheless, the inner feeling of the Britisher was no less 
warm. He could only repeat that it had been a source of 
the greatest plea.surc to see their jjrofessional brethren, 
and he trusted they would take away with them a reciprocal 
feeling of the truly cordial and warm sentiments of respect 
and esteem which Enghshmen entertain for them, and 
he was sure he was right in saying that all would endorse 
his expression of these .sentiments. 

Tlie toast having been drunk with enthusiasm, the 
various delegates replied, for the most part in their 
native tongue. Space will admit of only a few notes 
of the speeches. As each delegate replied, his fellow'- 
countryraen stood up, and at the close of the speech 
cheered after the manner of their country. 

M. Daumet, who spoke in French, said they had spent 
a memorable week in London. The International 
Congress of .Architects would leave pleasant memories 
to tho.se who had been fortunate enough to take part in it, 
even though the meetings were somewhat confusing to 
those who did not possess the gift of tonguc.s. \Vhat 
gratitude they owed to its honourable President and 
tho.se who aided, and to the amiable and obliging Secretarv ! 
Tlio.se gentlemen had been able, with perfect under- 
standing, to foresee and provide for everything, and 
they had imparted to the stay of their guest.s a special 
element of cordiality. The inaugural meeting of the 
Congress in the Guildhall was particularly tine and 
imposing, and the receptions at the Mansion House and 
Burlington House were most brilliant, while nothing 
could have tx?en more charming than the excursion to 
AA’indsor — that picturesque whole to which each sovereign 
of Great Britain has for centuries added his share, and 
in which are stored so many historic remembrances and 
priceless treasures of architecture and masterpieces of 
great painters. They should not soon forget the hours 
spent in those Uni versity tow’ns, where scholarly traditions 
had produced the lights of science and hterature in build- 
ings of characteristic architecture. They would remain 
charmed and subjugated by the variety of aspect pre- 
sented by halls constructed with such art, by the beauty 
and poetry of gardens with their lofty trees, which had 
sheltered so many of the illustrious sons of this fail- 
country. It was impossible to analyse so many and 
varied irajiressions without turning their thoughts to 
those who founded or encouraged such great institutions 
and the monarchs who had protected them, t'oncluding. 
th ‘ speaker proposed a toast to the everlasting concord 
and friendship between artists, to the architects repre- 
sented by their delegates, and. finally, to the King and 
to the august Princes and Princesses of his family, the 
protectors of our art, which they had deigned to lionour 
by Ix'coming patrons of the International Meeting, which 
came to a close this evening in a brotherly feast, 
e .M. Bbker (Russia) said that on behalf of the Russian 
members of the Congress, which had been brought that 
day to so succes.sful a termination, he begged to offer 
their most hearty thanks for the warmth and cordiality of 
the reception which had been accorded them in England, 
and the memorj- of which would never fade from their 
mind. They would have much pleasure in telhng their 
friends in Rus.sia of the kindness that they had met with 
in England, and of the magnificent productions of archi- 
tectural art. both ancient and modem, which they had 
had the 2 >lea.sure of admiring. It was difficult for him to 
find w’ords eloquent enough to expre.ss the gratitude 
they felt, but he trusted that their thanks might make 
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up by their depth and sincerity what they lacked in 
eloquence of expression. 

Mr. G, Oakley Totten (America) said that, on behalf of 
his countrymen, he de.sired to express to their cousins of 
Great Britain their sincere appreciation and thanks 
for alt the courtesies uhich had been so graciously and 
cordially extended to them. The debt America owed their 
mother country, from whom they had inherited their 
customs, literature, laws, and the language, which they 
were said to speak indifferently well, was almost beyond 
measure. It was to her, too, they owed the best they 
had in art, that which came to them by inheritance at 
the time of George III. — which they called Colonial 
— which they called their own. For the inspiration of 
their monuments they must ever turn to the glories of 
Athens and the splendour of Rome ; but for the inspiration 
of that which was most near and dear to their hearts, 
the home, they must look to good old England, the creator 
and builder of the home. 

jMr. Cass Gilbert, of the American Institute of Archi- 
tect.s, in proposing the toast of " The Royal Institute 
of Briti.sh Architects and its President,"’ .said that he, 
the representative of the youngest nation, had been 
.selected to lay this tribute of homage at their feet in the 
country to which they looked for representative govern- 
ment. It had been said iij his country that they should 
have a national art, and the feeling had grown that 
they should express themsch'es in their own way ; but 
while they had no apologies to make for what they had 
done, hunilile as might he their own opinion of it. they 
thought the time had not yet come for them to have 
an art of their own. They had unusual conditions in 
their practice, and perhaps they met tho.se unu.sual con- 
ditions with a certain ingenuity, but with a certain lack 
of that cpiality which made a great art. Americans came 
to Europe to .study in France, (iermany, Greece. Italy — 
to all the great nations of the world. They might go 
as far as .lajian for in.spiration in that jier.sonal art wliich 
was so beautiful, tseventy-two years ago the Royal 
Institute of Briti.sh .\rehrtect.s was founded, and the 
time therefore approximated to their time as under- 
stood in a little story that he would venture to tell, 
(.hie of their landscape arti.sts. Mr. Armstead, having 
planned a great estate, visited the owner, who said to him : 
'■ Mr, Armstead, this is a beautiful thing you have done, 
but there is one deteet in it. That knoll over there is 
a little barren. M'hat would you do with it ? ” Mr. 
Armstead's reply was: "I would plant it with oak.s.” 
■■ But." said the owner. “ that is a matter of sixty years.” 
Said Mr. Armstead : " I w as looking sixty years ahead. " 
It w as that sentiment which inspired them. They were 
looking sixty years ahead. Those who founded the 
Institute were looking sixty years ahead, and could they 
.see them that night — in all the glory of that assembly, with 
all Europe represented there ; and see some of the finest 
men of the Continent and elsewhere who had come to 
do honour to their profession — he thought their pleasure 
would lx; very great. great Archbishop once said : 
" There is a time when the truth should be told : let us 
praise ourselves.” He (the speaker) had come to praise 


the Royal Institute of British Architects. He ventured 
to hope that the Institute would go forward in the great 
work it had started. They had laid the foimdations in 
America at least of that tradition of practice wliich made 
for equity between man and man. Upon the Statute of 
the Practice and Charges of American Architects had 
appeared for twenty-five years the scale adopted by the 
Royal Institute of Ilritish Architects, and that American 
architects had followed. To the Institute they looked, 
and he begged them to go forward in their great work — 
work of which they had seen ample evidence in England. 
Might the future bear out the promise of the past ! 

Mr. Belcher, in reply, said it was gratifying to the 
Institute to know that the Congi'ess had been success- 
ful, and that all had derived some pleasure by their 
visit to London. This was mainly due to Mr. Locke 
(the Secretary) and the staff of the Institute. As to the 
Institute, it might interest visitors to know' that they 
showed in a practical way their union with their brother 
architects of every country, by nominating as recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal, which the King annually bestows, 
upon an architect of eminence or one w'ho has furthered 
the art. irrespective of nationality. They also showed 
their close relation with the profession everywhere in that 
they had over sixty honorary corresponding members 
— men of great eminence in their respective countries, 
of whose association the Institute was justly proud. 
They might further claim to be a great fraternity, enjoying 
the same privileges, possessing the same treasures, with 
hearts tilled with the same joy and pride as they con- 
templated the cTief-s-d'ceuire scattered over the world. 
They might speak different languages, but architecture was 
a language which every man could read in his own tongue. 
There were many of these works which they all admired 
that they must endeavour to protect for the benefit of 
posterity. He wished to thank them on his own behalf 
for the consideration and kindness which had been 
extended to him during the Congress, as w'ell as for all 
the kind remarks made. It had been a great pleasure 
to him to preside on this memorable occasion and to find 
himself surrounded by such distinguished delegates and 
brother architects, and he should cherish the memory of 
the honour. He could truly say, on behalf of every 
British architect, whether member.s of the Institute or 
the Allied Societies or others, that their hearts had gone 
out to their visitors. The ties of brotherhood had been 
strengthened by the visit, and though they now had to 
part they were constrained to say An revoir. 


Final Meeting of the International Permanent Committee. 

The International Permanent Committee lield a final 
meeting in the rooms of the Institute on Saturday morn- 
ing, the 21st. The two Chairmen were Messrs. H. Daumet 
(France) and John Belcher (England). Among the 
questions before the Meeting was that of the place and 
date of the next Congress. It was finally resolved to 
hold the Congress in Vienna in the year 1908. 
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Subject I.— THE EXECUTION OF IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK BY SALARIED OFFICIALS. 

Tuesday, llth July. — Institute Meeting Itoom. 

Chninnen : Soiior E. M. Eepulk's y Vargas (Spaini; Mr. -Tohii Slater (England). 

Hon. Secretaries : Herr Hans Eeschl (Austria); Mr. Harbottle Eeed (England). 


1. By Otto Wagnee (Yiennii), Imperial and Royal 
Superintendent of Works; Professor of the Im 
perial and Royal Academy of Plastic Arts. (On 
behalf of the Society of Austrian Architects.) 
’iFroin the Geriiian.] 

It \H11 be convenient to give first a clear definition of 
the word '"architect ’ and also some explanation of the 
process of development of the architect, because all the 
differences of opinion are more or less rooted in the 
OTongful acceptation of these conoejitions. 

With regard to the way in which the architect is 
developed, it must be taken into consideration that artis- 
tic capacities, such as manual proficiency, imagination, 
taste, individuality, and a certain gift for invention, are 
faculties which the architect must possess in his quality 
as an artist, but which cannot be learnt. On the other 
hand, there are a general culture and a technical and 
constructive knowledge, which the architect must also 
possess, but which can be acquired by study. 

The amount of scientific knowledge to be acquired by 
the architect has reached su< h vast proportions tliat it 
has to be divided into parts, consequently into branches 
of knowledge. For this reason alone it is not possible 
for the young man who wants to become an architect to 
acquire full knowledge of all these .special branches, since 
the time at his disposal, and the intellectual recepti-vity 
of the individual, are limited. 

The architect, during the whole of his professional 
activity, will cultivate first of all the region of art, which 
nowadays even in hterature has become of a very 
wide range. But as at the same time he is expected to 
have full knowledge of all technical innovations, his 
technical and scientific education should extend .so far 
that he will be able to understand the essence of the 
sciences and their progress, and that this understanding 
will enable him in his practical work to put the results 
of human progress at the service of art. 

His technical education must, moreover, enable him 
to choose the proper methods of construction and the 
most convenient materials to be employed. Nay more, 
his knowledge, aided by his inborn inventiveness, must 
enable him to combine new forms of construction, or to 
vary existing ones so that they shall answer fully the 
purposes for which they are required. From this it 
follows that the practical work and experience which the 
architect gains in the course of his career must be based 
upon a sufficiently wide knowledge. 

Only after having acejuired a complete technical 
education, can the Ciuestion be decided whether the 
aspirant to the profession of an architect possesses those 
inborn quaUties from which may be anticipated success 
in following this career. 


There is, therefore, a sharply marked limit in the course 
of education of the architect. This limit, as already 
said, lies naturally between the acc(uired complete tech- 
nioixl education and the entering into an academy of 
plastic art. 

It is the duty of the academy, or rather of the pro- 
fessors teaching in such an institution, to examine and 
to decide whether or not the student possesses the inborn 
faculties enumerated above. 

It cannot be too .strongly lecommendcd to such pro- 
fessors to use the utmost severity in this examination, 
Ijccause the result of it w ill have a great influence upon 
the general artistic standard of the profession, and because 
it is only by this method that that class of p.seudo- 
architects wlio in our days intrude on the jwofession, 
to the discredit of art as well as artists, can bo made to 
disappear from the scene. 

We take the liberty to advise those civilised States, the 
schools of which make it possible to every student who 
has gone through the technical studies to choose the 
profession of an architect, even if he has absolutely no 
artistic aptitude for it, to di.scontinue this practice. 

We wish particularly to point out that for architects 
there can be only one school — viz. an academy of the 
plastic art ; an academy for thi.s reason, that art cannot 
be taught, and consequently cannot be admitted as a 
scientific subject in any coiirse of studies, and because 
artistic education only consists in this, that the master 
shows to the art pupil the right way to perfection, and 
encourages him by his own activity to enter on this 
path. 

It is. therefore, absolutely wrong for technic.al high 
schools .and schools for artistic trades to admit in their 
plan of studies the tuition of architecture, because, owing 
to the students not being tested as to their aptitude for 
the profe.ssion, an absolutely inferior standard of architec- 
ture is created. 

From what has bi'en said so far it follows that the 
architect is an artist with a scientific education. 

By the studies of technical matters successfully gone 
through by the pupil, and with the academical appren- 
ticeship. the requirements for the architect are not 
yet, however, exhausted. The student is stiU lacking 
practical activity, and the experience which results from 
it. 

If the apprentice.ship of the architect is an exceedingly 
long one, it will certainly be veiy considerably extended 
by the period he is acquiring practical knowledge in an 
architect's office. 

In this section of the apprenticeship of an architect 
(his apprenticeship really ends only with his death), he 
stands once more at the parting of the w.aj-s in the 
progress of liis education : that is to say, which way do 


• Jlo-t of the r.ipers wliK-U follow ,\re m .ilistr.\ct only: the full Papers, with the tli'-ciiabi.in--, will appear in the Ite.ulu ut 

the Congress. 
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his capacities lie ? Circumstances. &c., lead him to the 
point either to accept the struggle for existence, or to 
enter into the safe haven of a salaried position. Here 
his artistic capacity plays the main part, because the 
greater it is, the more easily will he lie able to refuse the 
enticing bonds of a fixed position, unless it he a pro- 
fessorship. 

The curriculum of education of the architect so far 
sketched is the normal one, but we would remark 
at once at this stage that it is certainly not the only 
one. and that there will be sufficiently numerous cases 
in which the inborn capacities of the architect, in other 
words his talents, are so great that a lack of scientific 
education is hardly of any importance. 

This fact, as well as that other, that there is no limit 
of talent either in more or in less — further, the fact, which 
it is impossible to dispute, that the first architects in the 
world in a great many cases are not agreed on the question 
as to what constitutes an architect — give the certain proof 
that the title of Architect cannot be jirotected by 
letters patent, and that a judgment of artistic qualities is 
possible only by the artists themselve.s, consequently 
by the grouping of the artists among themselves. 

In the latter circumstance we find also the proof that 
municipal and State administrations are not even in a 
position to make the proper choice of an artist to fill an 
office. 

Still another important factor come.s into consideration 
for making such a choice. The architect appointed to 
an office will, while occupying it, certainly not play the 
leading part. His individuality, his taste, &c., must 
therefore subordinate themselves to the same qualities 
in his superior, or even of more than one superior. The 
works carried out under the supervision of the offiee 
would therefore not show the capacities, the taste, and 
individuality of the creating artist, but certainly the 
less valuable ones of his superiors, and as such suitcriors 
in most cases are laymen in c|uestions of art, and often 
even in technical matters, it mil bo hardly necessary to 
give any more reasons why from such a combination 
no good can come. 

It must also be mentioned that the artistic gifts of 
an artist oppressed by the yoke of office can never 
undergo the absolutely necessary development. These 
considerations pro\e sufficiently that a municipal or a 
.State administration is never in a position to obtain the 
services of first-class artists as salaried officials. 

But municipal and .State administrations have certainly 
the sacred duty of cultivating the fine arts, which means 
with regard to architecture that the buildings erected 
by them should exercise the effect of models. But 
buildings of such a description can only be expected from 
great artists, and not from officials of an inferior artistic 
capacity. 

For the same reasons the competence of the officials 
must only extend to the practical, technical, and econo- 
mical, but never to the artistic control of buildings in 
the coirrse of construction. If, finally, it is taken into con- 
sideration that, by the awakening which took place in 
the region of art, a lively controversy raged everywhere, 
and that even to this day public opinion has hardly 
returned to calmness, and therefore is not in a position 
to judge with unbiassed artistic feeling works of art, such 
a large number of reasons has been put forward that the 
correct answer to Question I. becomes easy ; it can only 
be this : 

Important municipal and Government huildingn can 
only be constructed by eminent artists, and not by salaried 
officials. 

The considerations alleged up to now will facilitate 
considerably other questions before the Congicss. 


2, By OscAK SiMox. (On behalf of the Central 
Society of Architecture of Belgium.) 

\Froin the Freiieh.\ 

The Central Society of Architectm'e of Belgium is 
of opinion that no advantage can result from the 
execution of pubhc buildings by salaried officials (sur- 
veyors, &c.). 

Neither for the administration, which protects its agent 
and takes upon itself the civil responsibility ; 

Nor for the public, which pays and suffers from the 
imperfect arrangements of the buildings destined for its 
use, and the resthetic feehngs of which are too frequently 
hurt and painfuUy impressed by the permanent sight of 
buildings generally devoid of artistic character. 

While we shall avoid entering upon personalities or 
tryfing to prejudice private interests, and having only in 
view the preponderance of the architectural art, and 
for the only aim a better future standing of the architects 
as a professional body, considering that these have a 
domain of art and its interests to defend, we hold that it is 
an abuse that certain officials (surveyors) should offer 
to private parties on the look-out for authorisation by 
administrations services which are prohibited by the 
regulations and which are a form of unlawful competition 
highly prejudicial to the independent architects existing 
only on the income from their professional art. 

It is desirable that more energetic action should be 
taken by architects, with a view to obtain legislative 
powers : 

1. By bringing into harmony with the modern require- 
ments of life the rate of the out-of-date tariffs still enforced 
upon the architects. 

(-■1 juridic consecration should be given to this principle : 

“ To a superior talent higher fees should be allowed.") 

2. By putting a stop to persons invading the archi- 
tectural domain who do not exclusively exercise the 
profession of an architect, 

3. By the revi..<ing of the laws on building in those 
passages where the text, or the interpretation given to it, 
impo.ses on the architect obligations and responsibilities 
inconsistent with his mission as an artist and out of 
proportion to the fees which are allowed for them. 

(Apply juridically to the architect and to the contractor 
the common law principle : “ To a larger profit must corre- 
spmd a more extended resimnsibility.”) 

4. The Central Society of Architecture of Belgium, 
in the conviction that even within a modest range the 
co-ojieration of the architect will still result in the 
work being carried out under advantageous conditioas 
as to price, duration, and arrangement, without ex- 
cluding an artistic character which it is always necessary 
to strive after, is of opinion that if it he essential 
that the execution of public buildings should be entrusted 
to ])rivate architects it is ardently to he desired that 
all the work, whatever its importance may be, of con- 
struction and arrangement of plan of buildings for the 
public use should be exclusively given to practitioners of 
the architectural art 

In this there are considerations of corporative, economic, 
educational, and artistic interest, towards w'hich the 
public officials must not remain indifferent. 

To our corporation are due the normal consecration 
of public teaching of art, a professional encouragement, 
and an official recognition of the rights and prerogatives 
Icgitunately given to our profession. 

Moved by a feeling of professional solidarity, the Seventh 
ItUernational ('onr,re.s.s of Architects, meeting in London 
in 190t;, ^ 

Wishing to affirm with all its power the claims and 
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just aspirations of the architects, with a view to an im- 
provement of the economic conditions of their existence. 

Formulates the Resolution : 

That in future the administrations of States, de- 
partments or provinces, municipalities or communes, 
as well as the administrations of benevolent institutions 
which may be founded by the former, shall give instruc- 
tioxLs for professional architects to be appointed by way 
of public or Umited competitions, or whose special capa- 
cities or notoriety shall be universally recognised, for the 
projects of works or buildings to be carried out within 
their jurisdiction ; 

That an absolute prohibition shall put an end to the 
interference of agents paid by the public adminis- 
trations, that they shall obtain through private persons 
an authorisation which can only be granted by public 
authorities ; 

That within the limits of their influence in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies our representatives shall take the initiative 
to bring about the reform of the taws in force in such 
cases where the obligations and responsibilities imposed 
on the architect are incompatible with his mission as an 
artist and in disproportion to the emoluments attached 
thereto. 

8. By Gaston Trelat (Paris). 

[From tJio FrcncJi.] 

Summary. — RecapiDilating, the building-s we may have 
to erect or to rearrange answer the requirements of the 
moment or of the future. What is recpiircd is know- 
ledge and experience. 

Teaching i.s not sufficient to develop the necessary 
capacity. Something more is demanded than a cramming 
of characteristic facts acquired by instruction. The 
latter must be completed by a personal training in the 
profession. It is to be recommended that the latter 
be not started too late and that the simultaneity of 
the two operations be secured. The intellectual and the 
technical education combined generally carries with it 
a considerable widening of ideas. It may be infinite ; 
not seldom even it lasts as long as life itself. There 
exists something like a stimulus to aocpiire new knowledge, 
the want of which is accentuated in intensity by the 
existence of personal ideas. But. above all, it is the true 
source of the original points of view as opposed to the 
knowledge accjuired by study. 

In the exercises offered by the workshop, the laboratory, 
or by that other va-st workshop which is the nation, 
education is ever active and imparts a particular cour.se 
to the mind. Then it is that the capacity for hypithegis 
and for the ideal asserts itself in matters of science 
and in matters of art. And is it not correct to say that 
they are a baj-is of operation for the study and the solu- 
tion of the requirements of to-morrow' ; that they are 
even the only agents to pi'cpare the realities in relation 
with the new wants '! In the workshop as in the 
laboratory, where the master always resjx-cts, wlien 
occasion allow'S, the point of view which guides the 
student, this education is accomplished and completed. 


It takes unexpected and infinite shapes which the per- 
sonal values alone are able to measure. 

These considerations would thus lead us to express the 
wish that, in art as well as in science, the same method 
should be put into operation from the intellectual point 
of view. The work in the laboratory and in the work- 
shop would bring into evidence the variety of the points 
of view of the different minds. But, taking of course 
into account the vastness which science has i-eached at 
the pre.sent time, it is the individual and characteristic 
mode of action of the apprenticeship in the past that 
should lead us at the present. 

In our times, after Claude Bernard, after Pasteur, to 
mention only two names borrowed from the nationality 
which I represent, art and science in the end get so near 
to each other that they appear to be very intimately 
related. In fact, from the circumstance of imagi- 
native aptitudes w'hich equally represent the ideal and 
ltyi>otlie.sU, it would seem that we should endeavour 
to make them one — at least in the aptitudes for initiative 
which open an unexplored field for new undertakings. 
The fact remains that art and science are in our days 
considerably nearer each other than they were in the past. 
They are two leading branches of human activity, each 
having no longer any right to remain indifferent towards 
the other. 

Conclusion . — The question of public buildings gives rise 
to a great many questions which interest our societies. 
This is one of the general features of the mission inherent 
to the architect. He must therefore keep in touch with 
the time and constantly interrogate it about the require- 
ments it may manifest to him. 

Science and art enable a selection to be made of remark- 
able solutions. The consequence is a knowledge and 
experience which the different modes signalled will 
c.all forth. It is useful to propagate their habit. 


Resolution of the Congress. 

The subject was discu.sscd by Hr. G. Oakley Totten, 
jun. (Lmited States). Professor V. Nagy (Hungary). 
-Me.ssrs. F. K. P. Edwards (Bradford). A. W. M’lussman 
(Holland), A. B. Plummer (Newcastle-on-Tyne). G. H. 
Eellowes Prvnne, .Mamice B. .Vdains. .lules dc Berezik 
(Hungary), .1. .\L Poupinel (France). \V. E. Riley, W. ,1. H. 
Ix'verton. Bodo Ebhardt (Germany). Ewen Har}>er 
(Birmingham), and \V. M. Fawcett (Cambridge). A 
resolution moved by M. .1. M. Poupinel (France), and 
.seconded by Hr. .V. B. Plummer (Neweastle-on-Tyne). 
Has adopted as follow.s : — 

That in the future and in the interest of adminidratin 
bodies and the public, and in the hiijher intirest of 
the art of architecture, public bodies [ichethcr (torern- 
mental. prorinrial, or municipal) .should entrust 
impirtan* architectural works only to prof‘ s.sionalhi 
iiualified architect.s, either by competition or other- 
wise. 
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Subject II.— AECHITECTUEAL COPYEIGHT AND THE OWNEESHIP OF DEAWINGS. 

Weilncsddij and Thursday, ISth and 19th Judy. — Institute Meeting Room. 

Chairmen : il. H. P. Xtiiot (France) ; Mr. AV. S. Fames (United States). 

Hon. Seen fanes : Sefior Oriosto y Yelad.i (Spain) ; Mr. M'alter Eead (Transvaal). 


1. The Oiniership of Architects' Draicinr/.s. 

By II. IIeathcote Statham. 

Tlie question is distinct from that of aichitectural 
copyright in designs, with nliicli it must not be con- 
founded. It turns on the question whether the drawings 
ami specification made by the architect in order to cairy 
out a building are to be retained in his custody or to be 
handed over to hi.s client. In France and Germany no 
legal question is raised on the subject : the architect 
retains the drawings as a matter of law. In England tlie 
custom has been almost universal in the same sen-se. But 
in the case of Ehdy v. M'Clou'an (bs70), the C'ouit ruled 
that, the building not having been carried out, tlie draw- 
ings must be handed over to the client on his paying for 
the time expended on them. In the case of Gibbon v. 
Ibase {11104). the Court, to the surprise of architects, 
ruled tliat the precedent of Ebdy v. M'Oowan covered all 
cases, whether the building had been carried out or not, 
and that the client had a right to demand all the draw- 
ing.s, the Court refusing to hear any evidence on the side 
of the architect, whose drawings and specification can 
therefore, in England, be legally claimed by the client, 
although he already ha.s what ho really paid for — \fiz. 
the building it.self. It is pointed out that an architect is 
not paid for making drawings, but for producing a build- 
ing. the drawings being only his neees.sary instructions 
to the workmen ; under some circumstance.s he might even 
di.sponse with drawings altogether. To require him to 
hand over to the client drawings and .specification, wliich 
represent the result of his professional e.xpcricncc over 
man}' yeans, for the client to use as he pleases, is a manifest 
injustice to the architect. Moreover, the custom in 
the prote.s.sion of handing over the drawings to the client 
when the building has been planned, but not carried out, is 
a mistake on the part of the profe.ssion ; as in .such a case 
an unscrupulous client has only to say that he has changed 
his mind in order to get pos.session of the drawings and 
Use them as he jilease.s, with no further compensation to 
the architect. The wording of I'lause I. of the Institute 
Scale of Chaige.s is most unfortunate, as it apjiears to state 
(though not so intended) that the architect’s commission 
is for producing drawing.s of a building. The wording of 
this clause should lie amended. The author moves the 
following rc.solution : — 

'■ That, in the ojiinion of this meeting, the Royal 
Institute of Britisli Arcliitects, having rerised the 
wording of its paper on the Profes.sional Practice as to 
the Charges of .\rchiteets in the sense indicated above, 
should as early a.s possible take steps to get a Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament for securing the adoption of 
their scale of charges, so amended, as part of the law of 
the land ” 

2. Artistic Copyright. 

By 1). Pablo Sal vat. 

\}-'r(on ftie Frcni-b.', 

1. Architectural property ought to Ire recognised and 
enjoy identical rights with those of intellectual property 
in general. 


2. Each country ought to fix, as far as it is concerned, 
the limit of duration of copyright ; but in no case ought 
this limit to be less than twenty-five years, counting 
from the death of the author. 

3. In no case ought the design — that is to say, the idea 
expressed in terms of architectural art — to be repro- 
duced without the author’s consent. 

4. The architectural work ought never to be repro- 
duced either in its whole or in any one of its details, 
no matter for wliat constructional purpose, without the 
author's consent. 

ti. The architectural work may be reproduced in 
sculpture, drawing, painting, photography, or engraving, 
provided the author has not expressly and publicly 
signified his absolute prohibition. 

ti. The right of ownership is inherent in artistic work. 
It is constituted de facto, without need of registration 
or deposition of any kind. For copyright to be guaran- 
teed signature and date should be sufficient. 

7. Assignments of cop}Tight should be made in the 
same form as assignments of personal property at the will 
of the contracting parties. 

8. The author should specify in the assignment the 
points as to whicli he reserves copyright. 

9. Any contract without restrictions implies an assign- 
ment also without restrictions. 

10. Assignment without restrictions doe.s not deprive 
the author of the power to reproduce his own works, 
but the assignee can, by an express condition, demand 
the right to oppo.se it. 

S. By G ASTON' Trelat (Paris). 

'Front the l''reneh.] 

Summary. — In conclusion I do not believe that there 
exi.sts an artistic property beside j the posse.ssion of the 
objects themselves, which i.s oxactl}* the case as regards 
the pro|xwty of architectural drawing.s. In the matter 
of art, in the matter of architectural elaborations, there 
is no artistic ’proyrty. We have seen that the question 
was of a nature to interest the question of morale, inas- 
much as it regulates our personal actions toward.s others. 
But the riyht which is connected with other people’s 
actions in relation to ourselves must not interfere in 
the matter. 

[n architecture the proportions of a piece of land, 
the building site, the surroundings, are all elements Avhich 
must be taken into consideration in making the studies 
for the composition of the plan. The mind of the artist 
is haunted by too many equally decisive ideas in the 
orientation of his work that any other mind could grasp 
the leading idea of his conception. The arrangements and 
the co-ordinations are all connected w'ith it. It is a law' 
from which the artist will never be able to free himself 
under the penalty of turning out bad work, and con- 
sequently of injuring his own personality. 

Cnnchisirm —Artistic property, as far as I haA'e been 
able to understand it, does not rest upon a sufficient 
examination of the question ; it could not support a 
conscientious and logical analysis. The result of it is 
therefore m my opinion, an action without profit and a 
regrettablo \oi^s of time. 
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4. De la PropriH? des CE acres d’ Architecture. 
Rapport de M. Geoeges Haemand. 

[Received too late for translation.'] 

Le droit de propriete artistique est pour I’artiste plus 
particulierement le droit de reproduire 1’ oeuvre qu'il a 
congue et de la rendre publique. A ce droit qui est Tun 
des principaux elements du droit de propriete artistique, 
s’ajoutent differents autres droits, eomme le droit de 
decider si T oeuvre sera pubUee en entier ou en partie, a 
queUe epoque et aussi moyennant quelle remuneration 
Tauteur en autorisera la reproduction par des tiers. 

Enfin, I’auteur a seul le droit de decider quelles modi- 
fications, corrections ou remaniements pent subir Foeuvre 
dont il est Fauteui. 

L’ auteur a le droit aussi de decider si Foeuvre qu'il a 
creoe sera signee, et s’il la signera de son nom ou d’un 
pseudonyme. Personne, sans son eonsentement, ne pent 
modifier ces diverses conditions de la publication de son 
oeuvre. 

Tous ces droits dont on constate depuis un siecle 
Fexistenoe n’avaient pas jusqu’a ces derniires annees do 
sources juridiques tres nettement determinees ; en equite 
Fon sentait bien que toutes ces affirmations du droit dc 
Fauteur etaient judicieuses, la vraie raison juridique n’a 
etc determince que lorsqu’on a degage ce quo Fon appclle 
“ la Droit Moral.” 

Le Droit Moral de Fauteur repose sur la responsabilitc 
qu’il prend. avant oree Foeuvre, de s en affirmer 1 auteur ; 
en ecliange, il s’expose autant aux critiques des autres 
artistes, ses pairs, et du public qu’a leurs eloges. 

Le corollaire de oette responsabilitc et do cetto affir- 
mation de cr^ateur est que, seul, il a le droit de signer 
Foeuvre, et que personne ne pout porter atteinte a sa 
signature, pas plus qu’a Foeuvre. 

A plus forte raison, a-t-il seul droit aux honoraiios ou 
remunerations que les tiers peuvent donner pour jouir 
de Foeuvre ou en obtenir des reproductions. 

Ces principes sont communs a tous les artistes, aux 
dessinateurs. aux peintres et aux scidpteurs. 

Oeux-ci jouissent depuis longtemps de Fexercice de 
leurs droits d’ auteur d’une manicre intiniment etendue. 

H importe essentiellement aux architectes de bien se 
persuader qu’ils no demandent que ce dont jouissent 
deja les peintres. sculpteurs ou dessinateurs. 
h Quelles seront, particidicrement pour Farchitcctc, les 
consequences de la protection artistique ? 

Les void en quelques lignes : 

Tout d’abord Farchitecte manifeste ses idees dans un 
ensemble de dessins et de plans, coupes, elevations, 
details des fagades exterieures et interieures, details 
decoratifs et autres en general, ensemble quo nous ex- 
primerons a Faide de ces mots : les Dessins d .ArcJiitectnre. 

Les dessins d' architecture con.stituent la premiere 
manifestation de Fidee de 1 architecture, / origiyial de 
Veeuvre. L'arcliitecte a droit dc signer cet ensemble dc 
dessins. 

L’architectc est maitre de publicr, quand il lui con- 
vient, Fteuvre qu’il a tracee. 

n a droit de la reproduire par les precedes qu’il lui 
convient de choisir, et de la maniero qu’il Fentend. 

L’execution do dessins d’ architecture sous la forme 
d'un edifice eleve sur le terrain est un des modes de 
reproduction des dessins d’architecture. 

Nul ne peut reproduire I’oeuaTe sans Fassentiment de 
Fauteur. 

L’architecte est maitre de determiner les honoraires 
qu’il lui convient de fixer, pour consentir a la reproduc- 
tion de son reuvre. 

Sauf stipulation contrairo, 1 arcb.itcctc, on donnant 


son eonsentement. ne concede le droit que pour une seule 
reproduction de .son ceuvre. 

Nul ne peut apporter, sans Fassentiment de Fauteur, 
des corrections, modifications ou remaniements a Foeuvre 
originale ou aux reproductions consenties par Fauteur. 

Il est presejue constant c|ue les legislations, qui ont 
organise la propriete litteraire ou artistique, concedent 
pour un temps determine, qui le plus souvent eomprend 
la vie de Fauteur et une periode dc .30. .)0 ou 80 ans 
apres sa mort, le monopole de propriete artistique. 

Pendant la duree do cette periode, Fauteur, jmis apres 
lui ses heritiers ou ses cessionnaires, ont seuls le droit de 
publier, de reproduire I’ceuvre. 

En examinant attentivement les tdements du Droit 
Moral, on a vite constate que les heritiers n’avaient pas 
absolument autant de droits que Fauteur sur Fneuvre. 

Les heritiers ne peuvmnt detruire Feeuvre, ou la modifier 
dans des conditions ine.sthetiques. Us ne pourraient pas 
non plus se refuser systematiciuement a admettre quo 
Freuvre a ete produite par Fauteur. 

Contention Internationale de Berne. 

Une Convention internationale, signee a, Berne en 1880, 
unit pour la protection de la propriete artistique un 
nombre considerable des etats du globe : ce sont FAllc- 
magne ; la Belgique ; le Dancinark ; FEspagne ; la 
Franco, FAlgerio et les colonies : la Grandc-Bretagne. avec 
se.s colonies ct possessions ; Haiti ; FItalie ; le Japon ; 
le Luxembourg ; Monaco : Montenegro ; la Norvigo ; la 
Sukle ; la .Suisse ; la Tunisie. 

L’Union internationale pioduira un jour co rcsiiltat 
admirable d’une unification des legislations sur la pro- 
priete artistique. 

VCEU. 

Le VIP Congris International des Architectes, rcuni 
a Londres en 1900 : 

Rappelant. d’une part, Ic.s vcoux emis depuis vingt- 
huit ans dans les Congris Inteniationaux des 
Architcctc.s et de la Propriete Artistique. ain-si (|uc 
dans les Congris Internationaux de FAssociation 
Litteraire et Artistique Internationale, et notam- 
ment a Madrid en 1904 ; et rappelant d’autre part le 
Protocole de chiture de la Conference diplomatique 
tenue a Pari.s en 1890, lequel consacre le principe 
de la protection complete des ceuvresd’ Architecture, 

Rapjielant enfin la loi espagnole de 1879 et la loi 
francaisc de 1902, lesquelles protegent exi)res.se- 
inent les reuvres d architecture, 

Est d'avis : 

1". Que les dessins d'architecture coinprennent les 
de.ssin.s des facades exttmieures et interieure.s, les 
plans, coiqje et elevation, et constituent la pre- 
miere inanife.station de la pen.see de 1 architecte et 
Feeuvre d'architecture ; 

2'. Que Feditice n’est ((u’une reproduction, sur le 
terrain, des dessins d architecture ; 

Et renouvelle le vteu (pie les reuvres d'architecture 
soient protegees dans toutes les ffigislations et dans 
toutes les conventions internationales, a l egal de 
toutes les autres (euvres artisticiues. 

Resolutions of the Congress. 

(</) The Ownership of Architects' Drawings. 

After the reading of Mr. .Statham's Paper the Ghairman 
ruled, in deference to the opinion of a majority of the 
Meeting, that the question of the ownership of architects’ 
drawings .should Ik‘ treated as di.'tinct from that of artistic 
copvriBht, and that the two ipiestions should be cb.seussed 
and" voted upon separately. 

4 i; 
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Ml'. Statham’s re.solution, as .set out on paoe xxiv, having 
been seconded by ilr. E. W. Hudson, was eventually 
withdrawn, together with an amendment by Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, seconded by Mr. A. N. Prentice, in favour of 
the following moved by ilr. A. H, Kersey, seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, and adopted by the Meeting — 
viz. — 

That this Conyress is oj opinion that the architect is 
employed to produce a huildiiuj, and that all drawings 
and papers prepared hy him to that end are un- 
doubtedly his property. 

Besides the movers and seconders above mentioned, the 
discussion was contributed to hy M. Harinand (France), 
Dr. H. Aluthesius (Germany), Air. Walter Read (Transvaal), 
and Air. E. W. Fritchley (India). 

ih ) Autistic Copyeiuht, 

The subject was di.scu.ssed by AIM. Pablo Sal vat (Spain) 
and Georges Harmand (France), and on the motion of the 
latter, .seconded by Air. A. H. Kersey, the Aleeting 
resolved that — 

Tins Seventh International Congress of Architects 
assembled at London in 191)0, Recalling on the one 
hand the resolutions passed during the past twenty- 


eight years hy the Irdernational Congress of Archi- 
tects and the International Congress of Artistic Copy- 
right, as well as by the International Congresses of 
the Association Litteraire et A rtistique Internationale, 
notably at Aladrid in 1904 ; Recalling, on the other 
hand, the “ Protocole de Cloture ” of the Diplomatic 
Conference held at Paris in 1896, which vpholds the 
principle of complete protection of works of archi- 
tecture ; Recalling, finally, the Spanish law of 1879 
and the French law of 1902, both of which expressly 
protect works of architecture : 

This Congress is of opinion : 

1. That architectural designs comprise designs of facades, 

exterior and interior, together ivith the plans, sections, 
and elevations, and they constitute the first mani- 
festation of the architect's idea and the work of 
architecture. 

2. That the building is but a reproduction, on the site, of 

the architectural drawings. 

And this Congress renews the resolution that works of 
architecture be protected in all legislative enactments 
and in all international conventions equally with 
every other kind of artistic work. 


SuhJF.CT III. -STEEL AND EEIXFORCED-CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 

{ a ) The Gener.\l Aspect of the Subject. 

[b) With Special Refef.ence to .Esthetic and Hygienic Considep.ations in the Case of 
VERY High Buildings. 

Chutnacn: Alessrs. Frank Miles Day (United States) and J. J. Cahnvaers (Belgium). 

H<in. Secretaries : Alessrs. Uapisarda-Rizzo (It.dy) and F. N. Jackson (England). 


1. Hy the -Joint Rfinforc.ed Concrete 
CO-MMITTEE. 

riie great and increa.sing use of reinforced concrete in 
building.s and other structures, and the need of having 
some authoritative pronouncement on the proper condi- 
tions of its use, have led the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, with the co-operation of other bodies, to 
appoint a Committee to enquire into the subject. 

The Alembers of the Committee are as follows : 

dominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects . — 
Sir Henry Tanner, H.AI. Office of Works ; Professor 
W. C. Unwin, LL.D., F.R.S. ; Charle.s F. Alarsh, Al.Inst. 
C.Pl ; A. T. Walnii.sley, Al.Inst. C.E. ; Alax Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. ; H. D. Searles- 
AVood, r.R.I.B.,A. ; Colonel F. Winn, late R.E. 

dominated hy the War Office. — Colonel C. B. Alayne, 
R.E., Assist. Director of FortiKcations and Works, War 
Office ; Alajor E. AI. Paul, R.E., Assoc.Inst.C.E.. 
Instructor in Constniction, School of Alilitary Engineering, 
Chatham. 

Aominated by the Incorporated Association of Aliinicipal 
and County Enyineers.—A. E. Collins, AI.Inst.C.E. ; 
J. W. Cockrill, AI.Inst.C.E. 

Aominated by the District Surveyors' A-^.sociation . — 
E. Dm Drury, F.R.I.B.A. ; T. H. Watson, F.R.I.B.A. 

Aominated by the Institute of Builders. — Benjamin I. 
Greenwood ; Frank May, J.P. 


The Committee has appointed Sir Henry Tanner as 
Chairman, Professor Unwin and Col. Mayne as Vice- 
Chairmen, and Air. H. D. Searles-Wood as Hon. Secretary. 

It has appeared desirable to the Royal Institute that 
some statement be made before the International Congress 
of .Architects in London as to the general scope and aim 
of the Committee, and the following outhne is made 
with their approval : 

The aim of the Committee's deliberations is to prepare 
a report, stating their recommendations and conclusions 
as to : 

1. What drawing.s and details should be prepared 
before work is commenced. 

2. The nature of the materials which may be employed, 
and the standards to which these should comply ; i.e. 

(а) The metal in reinforcement. 

(б) The matrix 

(c) The sand. 

(d) The gravel, stone, clinker, or other aggregate. 

(c) Water. 

3. A\ hat are the proportions for concrete to be used 
in different cases. 

4. How the ingredients for concrete are to be mixed 
and deposited on the work. 

o. The distance.s to be allowed tetween the reinforcing 
bam and what covering of concrete is nece.s.sary. 

b. \\ hat precautions are necessary in the design and 
erection of centering and false work, and how long the 
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whole or portions of centering and false work should 
remain in position. 

7. The rules which should be used in determining 
the dimensions of the several parts necessary for security, 
and what safe stresses should be allowed. 

8. The supervision necessary and the special matters 
to which it should be directed. 

9. The lire-resisting properties of reinforced concrete. 

10. Its adaptabihty for structmes where resistance 
to liquid pressure is essential, and what special precautions 
may be advisable under these conditions. 

11. What are the necessary conditions for its per- 
manence ; resistance to rusting of metal, disintegration 
of concrete or effects of vibration. 

12. The testing of the materials employed and of the 
finished structures. 

13. What provisions are desirable in Building Laws or 
Government regulations relating to buildings and other struc- 
tures, so far as these affect the use of reinforced concrete. 

The Committee having been recently constituted, and 
only two meetings having been held, no conclusions 
have been arrived at, and members of the Congress are 
invited to send communications, either the results of 
experiments or other information or suggestions that 
may be of use. 

2. Ferro-Concrete Construction. 

By Heney Ad.ams, M.Inst.C.E. 

So much has been written during the last four or five 
years upon the use of concrete and steel in combination that 
there is practically nothing new to be said. Those who 
have studied the hterature of the subject will probably 
have been struck with the number of different terms 
used to express this mode of construction. “ Beton arme,” 
and the English equivalent, “ armoured concrete,” are 
perhaps the least appropriate. “ Reinforced concrete ” 
gives rmdue prominence to one element to the total 
exclusion of the other ; “ concrete-steel ” is less open 
to objection, but the wTiter prefers the term “ ferro- 
concrete ” as being self-explanatory of the intimate 
combination between the two materials, the more import- 
ant one coming first. A superficial criticism might 
allege that ferrum is iron, and therefore not applicable to 
steel, but steel is generically iron, and the term is there- 
fore quite appropriate. 

In early designs no provision whatever was made to 
resist the shearing stresses, which were either overlooked 
or ignored, and it is interesting to observe the gradual 
recognition these stresses obtained in the hands of the 
designers, until in recent construction they receive nearly 
as much consideration as what are called the “ direct ’ 
stresses of tension and compression. The importance 
of considering shear was brought prominently under 
notice by the failure of experimental beams which had 
no special provision for meeting the shear stress towards 
the ends, where of course it is greatest. Variou.s methods 
are employed in the different systems, but the Kahn 
trussed bar seems peculiarly suitable, the fin on either 
side of the core being left attached throughout the middle 
portion where the tension is greatest, and separated 
and bent upwards towards the ends to take the shear where 
the tension is least. 

The question of adhesion between the concrete and 
the steel at one time caused some anxiety. It was 
naturally supposed that with increase of temperature 
the steel would expand more than the concrete, and it 
was thought that this would be sufficient to impair, if 
not to destroy, any adhesion that might be otherwise 
obtainable. As a matter of fact the linear change for 


a given V'ariation of temperature is about 15 per cent, 
less for concrete than for steel, but when the actual 
figm-es are compared the difference is very trifling. 
Taking the range of temperature between summer and 
winter as seventy degrees Fahrenheit, the change of 
length in 100 feet produced by this variation of tempera- 
ture will be for steel 0 o46 inch and for concrete 0’464 inch, 
the difference between the two materials in a length 
of one foot being less than a thousandth of an inch. 

With equal care in mixing the concrete the adhesion 
varies with the condition of the surface of the steel. 
When coated with red oxide paint it is extremely slight, 
and even a bituminous paint reduces the adhesion below 
that due to a clean unprepared surface. It is, however, 
found that the best adliesion occurs when the steel is 
rusted all over before being embedded in the concrete. 
This appears to be due to the formation of some chemical 
compound, or salt of iron and lime, which may not be 
detrimental in the absence of further moisture, but the 
final result is doubtful in such cases as reservoir walls, 
tanks, and dams. Painting the steelwork over with 
cement wash is a simple method of commencing the 
contact, and tliis would seem to prevent fmther rusting, 
on the principle of the pail of limewater into which the 
Sheffield grinders dip their small-goods to resist the 
tendency to rust when left wet. 

Professor Bauschinger found the ultimate adhesion to be 
from 569 to 668 lb. per square inch, but Mr. J. S, Costigan 
found it not to exceed 65 lb. per square inch. Probably 
in the former case it was measured by the resistance 
of a rod to withdrawal, and in the latter by the insertion 
of small plates in a briquette. At any rate it is not safe to 
reckon upon more than 50 lb. per square inch as a working 
load for adhesion. Allowing 16,000 lb. per square inch as 
the working load on steel, the embedded length that would 
make the strength and adhesion equal would be 16.000 
times the sectional area of steel in square inches divided 
by fifty times the .“surface area per inch in length, or 
brielly 320 a-^s ; so that a quarter-inch square bar 
embedded for a length of twenty inches would be equally 
strong against tearing or slipping, and .similarly a one-inch 
square bar would need to be embedded for a length of 
eighty inches. There are many different constructions 
in which this fact may be of importance ; for instance, 
in a simple beam, if the span is less than twice the above 
lengths, there will be a tendency for the rod to draw- 
before the tensile strength is utilised, unless the ends are 
turned up to form cleats. In the edge of a circular 
ferro-concrete tank, instead of overlapping the ends of 
the rods, for w hich the above distance would be a minimum, 
it would clearly be more economical to turn up the ends 
and slip a welded link over them. There are several 
specially prepared bars giving greater resistance to with- 
drawal, e.ff. the Ransome twisted bar, the square cor- 
rugated bar, and the Columbian bar, which rehes for 
efficiency upon its large surface area compared with its 
sectional area, but plain rods which can be obtained 
everj-where should be adopted whenever possible, on 
the score of economy and avoidance of delay. 

Ferro-concrete does not at first sight lend itself readily 
to arcliitectural effect ; the warehouses and coal stores 
constructed of it can hardly be called visions of beauty, 
but some of the recent arched bridges have a decidedly 
pleasing effect, and when the adaptability of the coni- 
pormd material Ijecomes better known we may con- 
fidently look forward to the expression of taste as well 
as utihty in the designs. 

Perhaps the greatest departure from existing models 
occurs in the construction of ferro-concrete retaining 
walls. Hitherto we have looked upon weight as the 
essential element of such walls, and stability has been 
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secured by leaning this weight against the bank of earth 
to be supported. We are now confronted with a new type 
in which added weight bears no part ; the only weight 
employed is that of the earth itself. The construction 
consists of a skin of concrete reinforced with steel rods, 
securely and continuously attached to a similar base 
and forming with it two sides of a triangle. The face 
wall is then kept in position by rods protected by concrete, 
tying the inner edge of the base at intervals to the face 
at one or more points of the height. It does not follow 
that becau.se the centre of effort of the thrust occurs at 
one-third of the height that that is the proper place for 
the connection to be made ; it would be if the wall were 
disconnected at the bottom, but being firmly secured 
there the point of attachment should certainly be higher 
than one-third. If the stiffness throughout the height 
be uniform the point of attachment should be about 
58 per cent, of the height. There are some other rather 
nice points of calculation about these walls whicli the 
\vriter does not propose to go into now ; he would only 
point out that, apart from strength, the stabihty is obtained 
by the weight of earth resting on the base. Other 
examples of these walls have reinforced counterforts 
six to nine inches thick extending to the whole height at 
intervals of eight to ten feet, in the length, and others 
again have reinforced buttresses at similar intervals, 
and in one case the uTiter has seen the base of the wall 
extended in the front instead of at the back, so as to 
react by pressure at a considerable leverage, but this 
method does not appear to be so economical as that pre- 
viously described. 

There are, no doubt, many other uses to which ferro- 
concrete systems may be appUed. EngU.shmen are na- 
turally conservative ; they like to feel that in their 
adoption of any ne;v system they are not running too great 
a risk, and a novel form of construction such as this 
must undoubtedl}- have some failures, but, paraphrasing 
the old saying, the u riter would urge that “ nothing 
succeeds like failure.” It is from failures that the greatest 
knowledge of true principles can be obtained, and there- 
fore v,c should be grateful to those })ioneers who do 
venture to take risk, even at the sacrifice of some reputa- 
tion. 

llciii/urcid Cij/tcrefe and Fire Frotection. 

By E. P. Goodkil'H, M.Am.Soc.C.E. 

In choosing the subject of “ Reinforced Concrete and its 
Relation to Fire Protection ” the wTiter had in mind 
the dual conditions necessary to the greatest immunity 
from fire in large building constructions, particularly 
\i here such has varied types of occupancy, together with 
correspondingly different manufacturing fire hazards. 

The requisites are, first, the employment of the most 
incombustible materials and the assembling of these 
elements in such manner as will most effectively limit 
the spread of fire ; secondly, the equipment of the build- 
ing with such protective and extinguishing apparatus 
as a wide exjierience has determined most effective. 
Either of the.se essentials alone will accomplish a large 
measure of rc.sults, but to secure a maximum the com- 
bination is necessary. 

An exemphfication of such a combination is the tenant 
factory community Ixiing develojied by the Bush Terminal 
Company of Brooklyn, N.Y.. LhS.A., for which reinforced 
concrete ha.s been adopted as the structural part of all 
buildings. These factories were especially designed to 
take advantage of all insurance regulations, and thus 
secure the minimum insurance rates on buildings and 
contents. 


Associations of insurance companies in the United States 
have had the effect of standardising requirements. All 
the most important points thus developed were carefully 
considered in the design of the Bush Factories, which 
thus were provided with ; 

Special fire walls. 

Special stair and elevator shafts. 

Waterproof floors. 

Automatic tire doors. 

A complete sprinkler ecpiipment. 

Windows of wire glass in metal frames, &c. 

The reinforced concrete design was prepared with 
special care as to the fire-resisting C£uahties of the struc- 
ture. A “ unit ” system of reinforcement was devised, 
w'hich proved effective and economical, not liable to 
derangement during construction, and especially advan- 
tageous Itecause allowing of the use of special fire-resisting 
materials at points of greatest danger. The columns, 
even though built of concrete, were fireproofed with 
cinder concrete shells, which served at the same time 
as a vehicle for the steel reinforcement and as a mould 
for the construction of the main body of the column. 

The building now completed enjoys the lowest rate of 
fire insurance, both as to structure and contents, accorded 
any similar risk. 

4. By Professor Louis Cloquet. (On behalf of the 
Central Hociety of Architecture of Belgium.) 

[FroDi the Frcnclid\ 

CONSTRUCTIVE POINT OF VIEW. 

The old style edifice was characterised by the separa- 
tion between two distinct parts, the walls and the gable. 
There is a lack of solidarity between the two. At the 
point where the trusses of the frame rest upon the walls 
there is something like an articulation. The introduc- 
tion of the metallic frames has not at once remedied 
tills characteristic defect of buildings formed of stone 
walls and gables of wood. For a long time it was 
customary to combine trusses of iron similar to the 
wooden trusses. The solution of the problem of the 
large halls only made a decisive step in advance when 
the centred trusses were introduced, which have their 
starting point on the ground, like the trusses of the Dion 
pattern. From that moment the solidarity between the 
vertical and the inchned parts was secured. However, 
it is only the trusses which cannot be deformed. The 
solidarity between the vertical and the inclined parts 
is not realised in the enclosing surfaces. There is lack 
of homogeneousness between the tw o parts of the building 
— that is to say, its skeleton or frame and its wall. Logic 
claims a more radical solution, which would consist in 
establishing solidarity not only between the uprights 
and the trusses, but rather between the wall and the 
roof. This is what the use of reinforced concrete enables 
us to reaUse. The side wall may even disappear or he 
made one with the vault. The whole will show almost 
uninterrupted surfaces on the outside as w'ell as on the 
inside, with the absence of the encumbering internal 
pro tradings of the frames. The new arrangement has, 
therefore, as a result to save the trusses, and only to 
maintain a surrounding w all which supports itself without 
any as.sistance. Now experience has shown that buildings 
conceived on this plan do not cost more than those 
carried out in thick stone walls with metallic gables, 
and that they are solid. 

If it is the question of a building with storey.s the 
floor of reinforced concrete takes with advantage the 
place of the old systems. The most characteristic 
consequence of the use of reinforced concrete is the 
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suppression of the roof, as the uppermost ceihng can be 
used as a cover and constitute an inhabitable terrace. 
This kind of construction lends itself, moreover, to the 
boldest rakes or overhanging structures. 

This system, if apphed in a rational manner, is able 
to bring a change into the architectural forms. It 
simphfies the forms, it causes the cumbersome com- 
plexities of the frames and floorings to disappear, it 
simply carries out aU the surrounding or separating 
surfaces. It makes disappear every distinction between 
the wall and the roof. It introduces an architecture 
consisting of so elastic surrounding walls that the.se 
can be given any dimensions required, according to the 
space it is useful to enclose. The habitations ^vill take 
the shapes of parallelopipedics terminated by terraces, 
and the large buildings TOth curved vaults with visible 
estrades. We must he prepared to see sculptures and 
moulded relief work disappear and coloured orna- 
ments to prevail. A radical change in the internal 
and external forms of the buildings will be the conse- 
ciuence of the substitution of a concrete soUd, homo- 
geneous structure for our former architectonic organism. 
All the forms proper for a combination of marked out 
stones and covered over with plaster, which will hence- 
forth no longer be used, would here be devoid of expres- 
sion and .lesthetic value. They must be given up and 
other methods must be found. 

THE iESTHETIC POINT OF VIEW. 

We have in mind three kinds of form : those of con- 
venience., those of structure, and those of expression. 

The forms of convenience, by which the building receives 
its complete usefulness and a character in harmony uith 
its destination, satisfies the mind without causing pleasure 
to the eye. Those forms of convenience which are, 
if not the most pleasing, at least the most excellent 
can be carried out to perfection by making use of the 
processes, so eminently practical, of reinforced concrete. 

The forms of expression are those by which the 
architect and his assistants put their imagination 
and their soul into the building, in order to impart 
to it the eloquence of a pleasant aspect. The ideal is 
that they shah form an integi'al and inseparable part of 
the structures. In the buildings constructed of reinforced 
concrete there is httle scope for the artist's talent, 
especially the sculptor's. There remains hardly any- 
thing except the superficial decoration by painting and 
some polychromic, ceramic, or other adornments, but for 
the artists in colour a vast field is opened for their 
creations. 

The forms of structure, either real or fictitious, are the 
principal ornament of the buildings produced by the 
old methods. They are those organic forms which 
give life to the a.spect of buildings with walls of marked 
out stones. 

In the old-fashioned conception a building is to be 
compared vith a living organism where we can distin- 
guish a skeleton, various members, and a sort of muscular 
system. Reinforced concrete does not afford these ele- 
ments of interest and charm ; it leaves the impression 
that the work ha,s 'oeen earned out in too docile a 
material, on which the sacred labour of the workman 
and his traditional processes have not left the traces of 
the noble struggle between the artisan and matter. We 
do not find the same beauty in tliis work all cast in 
one block in a dead and dull-coloured material, without 
apparatus, vithout organi.sm. with which the best thing 
that can be done is to hide it beneath a superficial 
decoration. 

In conclusion the new processes, economic and powerful 
as they are. are precious from the point of view of certain 


bold and complex accomphshments. They are devoid 
of the charm of an artistic expression. Besides, economy 
is only a relative law and of a secondary character, and 
the boldness of the structure is not always required. 
A process which is prevalent from these two points of 
view does not impose itself to the exclusion of the others. 
Recourse may be had to it for the economic satisfaction 
of utihtarian projects, for the realisation of comfort, 
and for the solution of bold problems. But it w ill never 
eliminate from architectural practice the noble and 
artistic combinations of masonry work in marked -out 
stones, moulded and sculptured, of frameworks in 
wood and in metal, of super tructures with vaults, &c. 

5 . Steel and Beinforccd-Concrete Construction. 

By Joaquin B.vSskgoda (Barcelona). 

[l-'rom the Ficui Ji. t 

Building in reinforced concrete does not solve any new 
problem either in art or construction ; it is a composite 
building of stone and metallic materials by means of 
which, profiting by the qualities of the two components, 
difficulties are more economically solved than could be 
done with either of them alone. 

Economy in the use of reinforced concrete does not 
depend on the low price of the materials of which it is 
composed, which are comparatively dear, but on their 
accurate combination, which allows of the quantity being 
reduced. Economy consequently has a hmit in the 
maximum coefficient of ironwork and concrete. 

There is no reason why the.se coefficients, especially 
that of the concrete, should be higher than in homo- 
geneous constructions, for there are many circumstances, 
all difficult to foresee, which may produce lower resistances 
than those which have served as a basis in the calcula- 
tion ; such as the quality of the cement, the natiue and 
size of the sand and gravel, and the manipulation and use 
of the different materials. 

This consideration has produced various systems from 
which cement work has been almost completely ehmi- 
nated, or in which, at all events, it has not been taken into 
consideration in the calculation ; it is then considered as 
a simple exterior covering destined to protect the metal 
against agents which would tend to destroy it, .such a.s 
oxidation and fire. 

Security reaches its maximum in these systems, but, 
on the other hand, economy diminishes ; it may happen 
that this kind of masonry may become less economical 
than other homogeneous kinds, such, for example, as 
brick laid with cement. 

In countries where they have excellent brick wliich. 
according to an already old-estabhshed custom, they use 
in very reduced thicknesses, either in the parts whicli 
give support or in the parts wliich are supported (arches 
and horizontal floorings), one might introduce the system 
of fortifying the.se constructions, thus obtaining a greater 
economy in homogeneous masonry work and in fortified 
concrete work. 

In places where construction in brick does not meet 
the conditions required, the use of fortified cement 
offers a real and effective economy over all other systems 
of construction ; an economy w Inch should not be 
exaggerated whilst admitting coefficients of work very 
suiierior to those which experience has found to be absolutel v 
safe. One can recommend such systems in which the 
ironwork is adjusted to be able to resist all external force. 

With regard to the artistic point of view of the que.s- 
tion, reinforced eoncrete has no exclusive form ; on the 
contrary-, like every concretion, it takes that which is 
given to it. The supjiorting element, covering an empty 
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space, may be straight (beam) or curved (arch) : the 
length of the former is comparatively restricted ; the 
length of the latter can be much extended, as is also the 
case in homogeneous constructions. 

In the straight form, as in the curved, the theoretical 
limit of reinforced concrete requires, on account of the 
weight of the concrete itself, the use of a greater volume 
of iron in the ironwork than is recjuired in homogeneous 
metalhc constructions. The relation or proportion 
between the units of resistance and of weight is thirteen 
times greater in cement than in iron. It follows that in 
proportion as the absolute dimensions of the works in 
reinforced concrete are increased, so must the importance 
of the iron over the cement be increased also, and in 
consequence the forms then have the characteristics of 
metallic constructions, as may be noticed in the large 
bridges. 

On the other hand, in architectonic works, in which 
it is scarcely ever desired to attain the maximum of 
possible dimensions, the artistic character must come 
from the lines, projections, and coloration. With regard 
to the first the architect can choose freely without any 
restriction ; the second, whatever they may be — mouldings, 
ornamental decorations, &c. — can also be obtained with 
ease and comparative economy, but with the drawback 
that for tlieir execution one must have recourse to mould- 
ing. which indicates a hmitation of artistic effect to which 
architectonic art cannot bring itself. With regard to 
colour one carmot admit the only one, that of cement ; 
but. on the contrary, this modern concrete must be 
treated as the ancients treated it, that is to say, by 
covering it cither altogether or in part witli other 
materials of which the varied coloration permits of the 
desired effect being obtained, as certain architects and 
engineers are already doing who have succeeded in using 
fortified cement in their works with a particularly artistic 
effect. 

G. The Use uf Burned Clay Products in the 
Fireprvofin(i of Buildings in the United 
States of America. 

By Petf.1i B. Wight, F.A.I.A. (Editor of Firc- 
jirmiJ Munazine, Chicago, L'.tS.A.) 

The purpose of this paper is to treat of the actual use 
of biu’ned clay in building construction according to the 
pre.scnt practice in constructing fireproof buildings in 
the United f^tates. 

Historically burned clay is the most ancient of building 
materials, and natural clays can be found almost every- 
where. Kinds of clays referred to. Refractory clay-i 
most useful, and generally within the reach of all. 

Natural variation in cpialities of clays treated of, 
showing universal standards of quality cannot Ire main- 
tained. Improixir clays are often used, the result of 
ignorance and want of principle. The best can be had 
where the disposition is to pay for their full value. 

Properties of burned fire clay described. Methods of 
fabrication. Porous terra cotta and semiporous terra 
cotta preferred. Cellular terra cotta. 

Use dates from 1878, but had teen used in form of brick 
floor arche.s from the introduction of I teams in 1853. 
Flat hollow arches invented in France by Garcin in 1868. 
Same used in tbe United States 1871 to 1878. 

Inventions were numerous from 1870 to 1880, but few 
were practicable or brought into use. Invention of 
sewer-pijre press gave great impetus to manufacture. 
Same is still the means of cheapening product. Very 
few' patents now in force. 

Porous terra cotta first made at Cliicago in 1872. Finst 


used for roofs and afterwards for protecting cast-iron 
stanchions at Chicago and Milwaukee. Method described. 
Flat arches of hollow porous terra cotta used in Patent 
Office, Washington. Girders and roof trusses protected 
with porous terra cotta at Milwaukee and Washington. 

General interest in the necessity of fireproofing the 
iron constructive members in buildings was first elicited 
as a result of investigations of effect of fire on incom- 
bustible buildings in the Chicago conflagration of 1871. 

Great building revival at Chicago in 1880 caused 
demand for fireproof structures to replace earlier buildings. 
High buildings were demanded and the main problem 
to be solved w'as how to build them fireproof and light 
enough to stand on elastic clay soil, which could only 
sustain 4,000 lb. to the foot. Solved by making 
flat floor arches very fight. Foundation problem solved 
by first using iron rails in concrete with increased offsets. 
Invention of grille foundations followed. Structural 
steel I beams first made in 1885, and steel for columns 
with complete steel skeleton construction perfected in 
1888. AH steel in these buildings was protected by tiles 
of various kinds. Several methods for building floors 
and roofs employed. 

Grill foundations on yielding soils are now superseded 
by concrete piers, built in tubs, down to hard pan or rock. 

The first fireproof ten-story office building in Chicago, 
fireproofed on modern method, has already been removed 
to make room for a larger and more expensive structure, 
eighteen stories high, which embodies all the improved 
methods of fireproofing used at the present day. 

Thin- walled hard hollow tiles have been superseded by 
thicker-walled hollow porous and semiporous tiles for 
all purposes. Machine-made material only is used. 
Limits of practicable thickness described. 

Burned clay fireproof materials classed under two 
heads ; one of materials used constructively under pressure, 
such as floor arches and all other arches and partitions ; 
the other comprises all the forms used for the protection 
of the steel constructive members. 

Floor construction described in detail. Flat arches 
formerly used on the side-pressure principle are now used 
on the end-pressure principle. 

Protection of soffits of I beams described. Same used 
for all forms of arches. Segment floor arches described. 
Compared with flat arches. Flat terra-cotta floors with 
St jel-tension members described. The Johnson system. 
The Bevier system. The Kahn system. 

Hollow-tile partitions are described. Defects in former 
methods, and methods of setting and trimming described. 
Partitions take the place of brick division walls. Under- 
writers’ laboratories at Chicago referred to. Their great 
strength to tear loads. 

Fireproofing constructive steel members is next con- 
sidered. Fireproofing iron and steel stanchions the most 
important. Many methods described and illustrated. 

Girder protection is next described and illustrated. 
The Guastavino “ cohesive system ” of fireproofing 
with fireclay tiles described. Especially adapted to 
construction of domes ; is monolithic ; a laminated 
combination of flat tiles and concrete. 

Fireproofing in the Pittsburg Terminal Warehouse 
described. Construction is on a similar principle to that 
of Guastavino. 

Construction of grain-storage tanks for “ elevators ” 
with hollow tile described. The construction of the 
old style of elev^ators with wood and brick bins perfected 
by Geo. H. Johnson, and the modern fireproof elevator 
perfected by his son. E. V. John.son. 

Difficulty in covering the subject intelligently in brief 
time given. Sta,tistics omitted. Modern methods have 
proved to be saving methods. 
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Conclusion . — The American system is not impracticable 
in any other country on account of cost. Experience, 
as well as fabrication in large quantities, will reduce cost. 
High price of labour in the United States should naturally 
make it more expensive there than elsewhere. Reduction 
in cost of transportation an important economic item. 
The whole subject especially pertinent to the present 
occasion. We are here to learn as well as to teach each 
other at the same time ; to oontrihute what we know 
to the fund of information to bs here accumulated for 
the henefit of our brethren throughout the world. 

[Illustrated hy numerous plates.^ 

7. By Gastox Trelat (Paris). 

[From the French.^ 

i^ummary . — To sum up, steel and reinforced cement are 
destined to see their use become general. They are fit 
to be easily and conveniently used together with other 
materials, such as burnt clay and, above all, sandstone ; 
and in this way can be formed a substantial body 
provided with sohdity and of a nature to assure beauty, 
a quahty not to be neglected. 

Moreover, the walls built by this method are excellent 
with regard to the health of the inhabitants, in conse- 
quence of the absence of dust produced by sandstone, 
and as offering no harbourage to disease germs, against 
which an incessant war must be waged. 

The advantages of this particularly healthy kind of 
installation are, above all, to be appreciated when it is a 
question of buildings to be used as hospitals or refuges or 
as cheap lodging-houses. 

In consequence of the easy disinfection of the walls, 
the number of dwelUngs placed one above the other in 
buildings of great height is considerably more free from 
inconveniences. 

Conclusion . — Steel and reinforced concrete are materials 
wth which it is possible to erect very high buildings and 
at the same time to reduce the thickness of the parts, such 
as walls and floors. Owing to the mechanical nature of 
these materials they are provided \vith resistance to com- 
pression and to bending, which render it possible to gain 
useful spaces with regard to the total space covered. 

From the plastic point of view they can form a body 
with the enamelled sandstone, forming walls which have 
a pleasing effect to the observing eye. 

With regard to hy^giene the advantages are not interior 
to those which may be expected from enamels in conse- 
quence of their dehcacy of tone. The enamel of the 
flamed sandstone allows the construction of walls which 
are impervious to germs. Finally it produces surround- 
ings whose salubrity one cannot too highly extol. 

Sohdity, economy of space, plastic beauty, salubrity, 
are thus four qualities produced by the use of these 
materials. 

8. By .Augustin Eey (Paris). 

M. Re}'’.s Paper, which arrii'cd too late for translation, 
deals particularly with the value of reinforced concrete 
as a material for the economical construction of artisiin.s’ 
dwellings. Overcrowding appears to be as much a vexed 
question with the French as it is with ourselves. Taking 
as a basis of calculation one room for two people, M. 
Rev estimates that CfiG.OtK* of the population of Paris, 
and over 4.O'1O,0OD for the whole of France, are insufficiently' 
housed. Dihcus^inv remedies, M. Rey' sayrs : — 

Quant aux reraide.s qui incombent aux architectes dans 
notre etat social, ils son t d'nn ordre trfs eleve. II faut 
qu'ils fa.ssent appel de plus en plus aux precedes de con- 
struction cjui tout en reduisant le prix de revient de 


I’habitation. reduisent ses frais d’entretien. (,'es deux 
facteurs interviennent au meme titre dans la reduction da 
layer du logement populaire. 

Apres bien des etudes et des travaux, nous sommes 
arrives dans cet ordre d’idees k preconiser I’emploi 
rationnel du ciment arme comme ossature pour les mai.sons 
a etages pour logements populaires. 

Nous avons Thonneur de vons presenter un proJet ty'pe 
dont les lignes generales trts simples vous feront cl'emblee 
saisir Teconomie. C’est aux logements pour families 
nombreuses auxquelles nous avons pense. 

f'es logements sont composes soit de quatre ohambres 
habitables et d’une cuisine — soit de cinq chambres et d une 
cuisine. 

Sans decrire ces logements, dont les plans donnent les 
dMails de dispositions, disons que ce.s chambres ont de 
12 a 15 metres carres de surface et toujours 3 mi tres net 
de hauteur — avec eclairage vertical du I de la surface des 
planchers. l^es logements de cinq chambres ont une 
chambre a coucher centrale pour les parents formant 
separation entre la chambre des filles et celle des gareons. 
sans communication entre elles — et une chambre pour 
les petits avec large balcon pour les jeux. Une sallc a 
manger ct une cuisine. Ces logements sont pour famille 
de six enfants. I,es logements de quatre chambres sont 
pour families de quatre enfants et cventuellement cinq. 
La lumicre et Tair sont largcmcnt repandus. Aucunc 
cour interieuro — toutes les cours largeraent sont reliees 
aux voics publiques. La ventilation est transversale 
pour tous les logements. Les escaliers sont en ])leine 
lumiere et sont largement ventiles. Ils sont ainsi le 
prolongement tout naturel de la voie publifiue. 

L’ ossature generale en ciment arme est par potcau.x 
supportant les planchers formant dalles, ayant sans poutre.^ 
intermediaires les surfaces des chambres. La suppression 
de tous les combles et leur remplacement par des terrasses 
en ciment avec cases formant seehoirs prives, attaches a 
chaque logement, conslitue un perfectionnement dont 
I’Allemagne nous a donne Texemple. L('s murs de refend 
en maconnerie separent seuls les groupes entre eux et 
forment pignon eontre le roulement geneial des batiments. 

-Au rez-de-chaussee sont disposes les services generaux 
communs : buanderie, swhoir d'hiver, repas.sage, douches, 
bains, et cases privees pour voitures d'enfant, bicymlettes 
et malles. anne.xfe a chaque logement. 

Tous les murs e.xterieurs sont creux. iTais murs du 
pauvre. les moins deperditeurs de chaleur et de iraieheur. 
ou en agglomeres, face exterieure en brique recouvrant 
sans c.xception tous les potcau.x en ciment arme, enduits 
au ciment crepi tyuolien et peints a la chaux — cloison 
intthieure en agglomeres de ])liitre, chaux et machefer. 
scories ou autres produits similaires, Les cloisons des 
logements sont traitG'S de mi nie. Les fenitres montent 
au ras des plafonds et arrivent a Om.l.iO du plancher. 
Elles sont calculees au ] do la surface des planchers des 
pieces qu'elles eclairent. 

Suivant le ty'pe de la chambre habitable, modele dont 
les parois, murs et plafonds sont exposes directement a la 
;>lcine lumien', et dont nous avons e.xposc les j)rincij)es 
au Congr's International de la Tuberculose de 190.5 — 
tous les poteaiix exterieurs en ciment arme sont noves 
dans les placards mcnages dans cha(|ue pitce. Les 
poteau.x intcrieurs sont revitus aux angles de pit ces d'un 
treillis metalli<|ue s'opposant aux fissures longitudinales. 

Potir les conduits de fumee, nous en avons fait une 
Glide speciale. I,a hauteur de chaf[ue etage habitable 
de plancher a pl.mcher etant de 3m.l.')0, soit 3in. de vide 
pour chaque etage, nous constituons nos conduits en 
poteries euraliees dans une o.ssature exterieuie en ciment 
arme ay'ant d’un .sen! bloc 3m. 1.50 de hauteur. De ce fait 
k Om.SOO au-dessus de chaque foyer sc trouve le seul joint 
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dispose pour ( tre vu ct ^'isite de cliaque colonne de tuyaux 
de fumee. Nous avons ainsi assure Fetancheite pour 
ainsi dire absoluc de ces conduits, ce fpii est un perfec- 
tionnement dont on apprcciera Fimportance. 

Si nous rcsumons on quc-lc|ues mots les avantages de 
cette methode de construction nous dirons : 

Le ciiuent arme assure a un ensemble de biitiments a 
ctages line indeforraabilite remarquable. 

L'lioraoaeneite de Fossature goncrale donne a tout son 
S([uelptte un liaisonnement in time. Sans vouloir allet 
troj) loin il n'cst pas tomcraire d'atbrmer que les metbodes 
couramnient employees pour Fedification de nos maisons 
a ctages sont pint it defectueuse.s a cet egard. 

Les materiaux de petit ecliantillon constituant les 
• eiivres vives de nos edifices courants — les plancliers 
n'etant trop souvent f[u'un as.semblage incoherent de 
materiaux a dilatation des plus variable.s — qne jieut etre 
le ehainage dans son ensemble et Fancrage ? Illusoire la 
plupart dll temjjs. 

9. Ar)tioi(rc(l Concrete Conatrucfivii in 
Mon n men ta I A reli i tect u re. 

A Paper on the above by Herr A. de Wielemans (Vienna) 
arriied too late for translation and inclusion here, but 
Mill appear in the Cumpte.-Rendu, 


Resolutions of the Congress. 

The follondng members took part in the discussion : — 
ilM. Augustin Key (France), E. O. Sachs, E. P. Goodrich 
(United States). Max Clarke, G. B. Post (United States), 
A. W. Ruddle (P ‘ - p E. Harris (Manchester), 

E. Warren, Loui ' ■ . ■ . Henry .Adams, F. At. 

Daj’- (United States), Edufin Seward (Cardiff), E. W. 
Fritchley (Bombay), and Ellis Alarsland. 

On the motion of Air. Alax Clarke (London), seconded 
1)3^ Air. i’. At. Day (United States), it was resohed : 

That this Congress considers it desirable that an inquiry 
he made in the direction of ichat failures hare taken 
place in reinforced concrete huiklings, and as to the 
causes of the failures. 

On the motion of Air. Edwin 0 . Sachs (London), 
seconded by Air. Edwin Seward (Cardiff), it was resolved : 

That this Congress is of opinion that, where reinforced 
concrete is intended to he fire-resisting, the greatest 
possible care should he taken as to the nature of the 
aggregate and its ske, and also as to the protection of 
the steel. 


Subject IV.-THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN AECHITECTUEE. 

Thursday Morning, 19(/i July. — Grafton Galleries. 

Chairmen : Sir .Aston Webb, R..A. (England); Herr Stiibben (German v). 

Hioi. Sceniaries: Alessrs. .A. G. Bzn Saha (Holland) ; AV. H. Alitchell (Ireland). 


1. Ily JoHx Belcheh, .A.K.A., President K.I.B.A., 
President Seventh International Congress of 
.Architects, London lOOfi. 

Tlie first step, a.s so often is tlie case, Mill be for the 
pulilic to unlearn much that has boon wrongly learnt. 
The suiicr.stitions of antiqiut3' and the “ styles ” must 
1)0 cxplodod. It miust be made plain that neither a 
smattering of archa?olog3' nor a superficial study of 
stvle.-i affords a sound basis for a critical judgment in 
matters of present-day arehitecture, which must be pre- 
•sented to the eyes and ears of men as a hving art, founded 
upon past achievements, it is true, but instinct with a 
pouer and vitalit3’ of its own. 

Neither is architecture merely a matter of a beautiful 
exterior ; the importance of the plan of a building 
and of sound principles of construction must be pressed 
home. In other words, architecture is a science as well 
as an art. a blending of the two in such a way that the 
practical knowledge of the builder or engineer is inter- 
penetrated by the artistic spirit, and made without pre- 
judice or loss to subserve its ideals. 

Instruction of a positive order will range itself under 
the three heads of Principles, Qualities, and Factors. 

The principles of architecture are two. Truth and 
Beauty'. 

Truth requires that a building, both in its entirety and 
in its several parts, should never seem to be other than 
it really is. 

This excludes all pretence of antiquity where no such 
claim exists. 

It re(|uires that a church should look like a church, a 
town-hall like a town-hall, and a private rc.sidence like a 
private residence. 


An external shell of plaster over brick must not 
present the appearance of blocks of stone, nor a steel 
structure cased on terra cotta suggest solid masonr}'. 

Good architecture never deceives the eye even for a 
moment. There must be no false suggestion as to the 
purpose or construction of the building, nor any hiding 
under one external feature that which is usually expressed 
by another. 

The principle of truth, however, finds its widest scope 
in the true use of materials. 

Every material has essential characteristics of its own, 
and therefore a proper place and purpose in building. 
There is a time and a use for stone and for each kind of 
stone, for wood and for each kind of wood, and so on. 

To defy, neglect, or misuse the natural qualities of 
materials is not good architecture. These natural quali- 
tie.s will be roughly indicated under the head of Factors. 

Beauty is the second great architectural principle. Its 
elements do not admit of popular exposition, but the 
public may be trained to recognise its pi'esence by tlic 
appeal that it makes to their imagination and emotions. 
The fact that beauty can be felt, but not (ordinarily) 
analysed, is of importance in the education of the public, 
as tending to withdraw their attention from mechanical 
rules to the spirit that animates and pervades, like a living 
thing, the highest architecture. 

An appreciation of beauty of form is less common than 
susceptibility to colour effects, and needs training and 
development. . .3 

The qualities that distinguish good work from bad ma3’ 
be classed as follows : 

Strength. It is not sufficient that a building be, in 
fact, strong and secure ; it must look so ; it must satisf3’ 
the e3'e. 
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The engineer may by exact mathematical calculation 
know that the conditions of security are amply fulfilled, 
but the architect has to see to it that the work presents 
an appearance of strength and sohdity. ' The larger and 
heavier parts must be below; every arch must have 
sufficient abutment or even a tie-rod as well ; sohds 
when placed over voids must be strongly supported, and 
so on. 

Methods of support and resistan must be clear and 
well defined. 

Granite in the upper story of a half-timbered house 
may, as a matter of fact, be quite safe, but it seems to 
threaten danger ; placed below, it satisfies the eye with 
its impression of solidity. 

Vitality. — E\'idence of life and growth, most plainly 
illustrated in Gothic work, where the perpendicular lines 
rising heavenward and clothed (as it were) with luxuriant 
ornament suggest the hfe of a tree or plant. 

It is vitality that gives ever fresh combinations and 
effects from the same primary elements. 

Restraint . — The limitation of means to an end, the 
suppression of all uimecessary parts or details. 

Whatever he the nature of the building, there should 
be purpose, definite purpose, in every feature or ornament. 

Tliis may be illustrated under the head of Proportional 
Divisions (see Factors) ; but the general principle is one 
which will be readily grasped by the intelligent layman, 
to whom it will often suggest a line for thought and 
inquiry. 

Refinement is impossible wthout restraint, but it 
includes also purity of form and perfection of material. 

Everything must not only be the best of its kind, but 
so suited to its purpose that Nature will seem to have 
expressly designed it for that use and place. 

The fitness of certain materials and forms for defined 
purposes and effects is subject-matter for an important 
chapter in the education of the public. 

Repose . — Every really good work is clothed, as it were, 
in an atmosphere of repose. There is a sense of power, 
but it is latent power ; there is evidence of vitality, but 
it is restrained vitaUty. 

Effects too pronounced hurt the eye ; ornament too 
profuse wearies both the eye and the emotions. There 
must be no “ loud ” or vulgar elements. 

Grace . — A dignified seriousness of purpose should be 
observed in the appearance of all public buildings, but 
an expression of the graceful courtesies of life should not 
be lacking. In domestic buildings this element of grace 
takes a more prominent place, and a.ssumes a higher and 
more refined form, corresponding to the tender sentiments 
of home hfe. 

The public interest ought to be readily roused in this 
direction, and a demand created for a better c!a.ss of 
small suburban residence. 

Breadth . — The treatment of the subject as a ichnle in 
a simple grand manner, the proper massing of the several 
parts, the subordination of detail to the larger forms of 
the composition and to the bringing of the whole design 
into unity. 

An attempt may be made by illustration and com- 
parison to explain this somewhat technical term, that 
the public generally may be led to understand and appre- 
ciate this quality of breadth, which is so conspicuous in 
every great architectural work. 

Beale . — Tlie right relation of the several parts to one 
another and to the whole in point of size. 

It will be pointed out that there are different scales in 
architecture, as in music, and that the varying effects 
upon the mind and heart are as powerful and distinct in 
the one case as in the other. 

Also that the scale should be appropriate to the cha- 


racter and purpose of the building. A building of a 
monumental character or of great pubhc importance 
should be designed and built on a large scale, and each 
part and every moulding should be of a proportionate 
size. 

Factors . — In dealing with factors — the means which 
the architect has to his hand, as it were, for the attain- 
ment of his ends — it wiU be necessary to emphasise the 
fact that most, if not all, of these factors have their 
origin in utility, and answer some practical need in the 
construction or preservation of the building. 

To forget this primary purpose and use them as means 
of artistic embellishment is to sacrifice use and conveni- 
ence to artistic ideals, and is not true architecture. 

The public are quick to recognise the importance of 
this in respect of window and door openings, floor divisions, 
chimneys, &e., but are apt to think of columns, pilasters, 
siUs, hood-mouldings, cornices, and perhaps even but- 
tresses as decorative rather than useful, and to suppose 
that the architect has a free hand in the disposition of 
them. Education in this matter will include instruction 
in the primary use of purpose of the common architec- 
tural forms, and will give an insight into the difficulty 
of making these forms serve the ends of use and beauty 
at one and the same time. 

Such an insight — like propounding a problem — will go 
far to quicken interest. 

The subject may be dealt with under the four heads 
of Proportion, Light and Shade, Solids and Voids, Balance 
and Symmetry. 

Proportion . — Certain proportions are pleasing to the 
eye, and effects of proportion are obtained by the relative 
size of different parts. 

The various ways in which the constructional parts 
and features of a building may be utilised to obtain 
proportional divisions, both horizontal and perpendicular, 
might be described in detail. 

Light and Shade . — The advantage that may be taken of 
effects of light and shade might also be pointed out. 

Solids and Voids . — The importance of a right adjust- 
ment of solids and voids, both in respect of size and 
position, would come next. 

How easily a false scale may be set up. and a building 
made to look insignificant, by broad sheets of plate glass 
in the windows. 

Balance and Symmetry . — Tliese give a very distinctive 
character to a building, and aid in setting forth its special 
purpo.se. There is or can be rhythm in architecture, as 
in verse. 

Material . — Tlie right use of the various kinds of material 
furnishes an interesting and useful subject for public 
instruction. 

The general principle having been laid down that 
every kind of material has its special characteristics, and 
should be treated accordingly — in other words, that its 
very best should be got out of it — a brief account of the 
natural qualities of the chief building materials (stone, 
wood, metal, bricks, plaster. &c.) would follow. 

The following leading thoughts are appended by way 
of illustration : 

MTien stone and brick are used in conjunction, the 
former should be accorded the more honourable parts — 
t.g., quoins, architraves to doors and windows, sills, 
cornices, &c. 

Granite, even if it could be carved for mouldings, should 
be used rather for strength and solidity than for ornamental 
features. 

MTien the Ireauty of marble or wood is in its figure or 
colour, it is best exhibited in the form of slabs or panels ; 
if moulded, the forms should lie large. 

Stone is granular, wood fibrous : each has its 

4c 
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appropriate forms and mouldings, suggested by the 
natural qualities of the material. 

Wrought metal admits of the finer and more delicate 
forms, metal cast in moulds naturally assuming a more 
bulbous shape. Both kinds have their appropriate 
place and effective use. 

Well-known examples of uTOUght-iron and cast-iron 
gates and railings afford interesting illustrations. 

The foregoing summary indicates the main lines along 
which the education of the public in matters architectural 
should be developed. 

Whether in public lectures, or in articles published in 
book-form, illustrations should be abundant. 

There are signs of a wave of public interest in archi- 
tecture which “ taken at the flood ” may become per- 
manent and lead to great results. 

2. By T. G. .T,\c'ksox, R..'^. 

Importance of the public being qualified to know good 
from had in architecture, since thej’ are the employers 
with whom it rests to choose the de.signs of modern 
buildings. 

Importance of architecture as the only necessary art, 
and one that cannot be evaded like the others. 

Knowledge of architecture part of a lilwal education. 

Architectural work.s a main attraction to travellers at 
home and abroad. Nevertheless very imperfectly under- 
stood. 

Various methods of educating the public in architecture 
considered. 

The literary method. Tire vast bibliography of archi- 
tecture. 

Lectures on architecture, with illustrations. 

Archreological and architectural societies, with their 
meetings and excursions. 

Inadequacy of these means to rpialify for a sound 
judgment in dealing with modern architecture, because 
they deal with the .subject mainly from the point of view 
of archneology. 

Imagined case of an arclucologi.st called upon to choose 
among a set of competition designs. His standard of 
merit will be based on conformity to precedent and 
ancient example. 

.‘Xrchfcology will never teach u.s to build up a new 
design sensibly and beautifully. 

Proper use of ancient example, that of a tutor rather 
than a model. 

Archceologioal .study of architecture, moreover, only 
touches one side of it — the outside features of bygone 
styles, not their inner reasonableness. 

'All styles in the past have been based on natural and 
social reasons, and mainly on construction, and their 
general form and features are such as have been suggested 
thereby and are expressive of it. 

Greater dignity of architecture regarded from this point 
of view. 

So long as we think the essence of a style consists in 
its outward features ^ye shall fail to understand the true 
nature of it. 

This, however, is the case to-day. 

Architecture, whether ancient or modem, mu.st be called 
upon to explain itself and give a reason for its de.sign. 
and be judged by that, instead of by mere conformity to 
precedent. 

One effect of the false view of the subject is to teach 
that arcliiteoture is ornament applied to building. A 
fatal fallacy. 

Desirability of reforming the course generally taken by 
writers and lecturers in the direction above recommended. 

Need of awakening public interest in modern work 


It rests with architects to show that our art i.s still alive, 
and not merely a dead language. 

After all, the best means of education is by the produc- 
tion of well-designed buildings. Architects the best 
teachers, and real work more edifying than books or 
lectures. 

3. On the FuJjUc Ap2)rcciution of Architecture. 

By Arthur Hill, B.E., M.R.I.A., 

Lecturer on Architecture, Queen’s College, Cork. 

For the intelligent appreciation of any art or science 
some knowledge of that art or science is indisjDensable. 
It is not to be expected that the ordinary non-professional 
observer will take an interest in what he does not under- 
stand. To many people a new building represents 
nothing more than the money it cost, that being the only 
scale they are capable of applying to the object. 

The value of Univensity training for professional pur- 
poses does not now need an argument ; the principle has 
lieon already adopted in sonif- of the modern universities 
of this country. But why should the teaching be limited 
to professional students ? Why should not the history 
of architecture, taught by a profe.s.sional architect, be 
included as a branch of general history available to 
students specialising in history for the B.A. degree ? 

iSeveral universities admit lectui’es on classic art and 
archieology, but the “ mother of all the arts ” scarcely 
receives adequate treatment in lectures of this kind. 
Why limit the subject to the clas.sic period ? Does not 
architecture, taken as a hi.storical study, reflect the social 
conditions of a people in one century a.s well as in another ? 
Taken from its own standpoint as an art, how can an 
artistic sense be better cultivated or acquired than by a 
critical review of the best buildings of all time that have 
survived to the present day ? 

fjectures on the history of architecture, showing its 
true basis of evolution, delivered by trained architects, 
and with the prestige of the “ university,” would exercise 
an important and beneficial influence on the public 
appreciation of our art. For, in addition to the students 
who would take the university course, it may safely be 
a.ssuraed that through the medium of the University 
Extension System, which is bound to follow' the example 
of the parent university, lectures would be given and 
considerable interest aroused among a number of people 
in many parts of the country. 

Tliere can be no doubt that the criticism of those w’ho 
have had the necessary training on which to form an 
opinion would be a valuable aid to the development of 
good architecture throughout the kingdom and a stimu- 
lating influence both to the architect and his client. 

This is not the only way, but perhaps one way in 
which the public may be brought to take more interest in 
our professional work. 

4. By Professor Othji.\e v. Leixner, Architect, 

Custodian of tlm Imperial and Royal Central 
Commission. 

ry- /•()/// thr tb r/aua.] 

Tlie solution of this question i.s of the greatest import- 
ance for architects as a professional cla.ss. The neglect 
of the public to take an interest in architecture has an 
unpleasant influence on the position of the modern 
architect with regard to hi.s social standard, and also in 
lelation to the que.stion of the preservation of fine art 
raonumont.s, which at the present time has l)ecome a 
matter of great importance. 
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I propose to consider this question from the following 
three points of view : — 

1. What is the attitude of the public at the present 
time towards architecture ? 

2. Where are the causes of this attitude to be found '! 

3. What are the means and methods at our disposal 
to bring about an improvement in this state of affairs ? 

First Question. 

The pubhe of the present time generally shows a very 
lively interest for the art of painting, that for plastic 
art is very much less universal, and with regard to ai'chi- 
tecture the public shows almost no interest at all. 

This scale of interestedness is very ciuious and very 
interesting to follow up. 

If we watch the public in exhibitions of works of art, 
in the museums, and on travel we shall arrive at the 
following results : The interest in modern and in 
historical paintings is everywhere verj' great and very 
genuine. The public is, as a ruh, well informed, and is 
able to explain a great many points : it often forms 
remarkably independent opinions, and is generally right 
in appreciating the value of individual productions. 

At the fine art exhibitions and in museums the pubhe 
gathers in groups round the pictures. It often shows a 
general interest, so that ev.n works without any vei'y 
striking features are the obje.t of a minute examination. 
Now and then can also be found a very genuine interest 
in small plastic objects, whereas those of large dimension.s, 
if they do not pass completely unobserved, are at least 
the subject of only a cpiite superficial examination. The 
judgment of the layman about plastic works of con- 
siderable dimensions is as a rule uncertain and timid. 
Only exhibitions of groups of plastic artists of very 
great renown, such as Meunier, &o., seem to command a 
really lively interest. If we go to the museums we shall 
find that the public remains in hesitating contempla- 
tion even in presence of the masterpieces of the plastic 
art of antiquity, while it examines uith a hveh' interest 
even the paintings of inferior artists of the quattrocento. 
The imblic generally neglects visiting architectural exhibi- 
tions, sajdng, “■ Oh, we do not understand anything 
about it ; there are nothing but plans.” In the rooms .set 
aside for arcliitectm’e we generally only meet with members 
of our own profession. It is impossible to speak about 
an opinion of the pubhe on questions of ar hitecture ; 
for ven if it expresses one, it will be found that it is 
never the expression of an individual, but it will nearly 
always be found that tin- opinion has been influenced by 
other persons. In spite of all the imcertainty of the 
publi.' with regard to .styles of architecture, it always 
tries, howevc]’. to make out the style of any jia ticular 
building ; but the forming of an idea embracing the w hole 
edifice is never attempted. Here and there .some details, 
attract some attention, such as doorways, window.s, 
gables, verandas. Ac. Unless his attention be drawn to 
them the non-initiated will pass without ob.servation even 
before the most wonderful master[)iece.s of architecture. 
In the case of historical buildings the princijtal interest is 
often caused by the antiquity of the monument. Build- 
ings in a .state of ruin generally make a deeper impre.ssion 
on the masses than buildings which are well preserved. 
In the case of the former the mind of the observers 
is greatly influenced by the poetical impressions and by 
the character which the ruins give to the land.scape. 
With persons who are not architects, but who po.ssess a 
receptive mind for objects of art, th" interest they 
show will always centre on buildings of a pure style 
in ])reference to those in which several epochs are repre- 
sented. But the layman will never be able to follow' 
the real idea of the composition. As a final result of our 


meditations we may safely say that the public shows an 
indifferent or at any rate a very timid attitude with 
regard to architecture. 

Second Question. 

The reasons for this attitude are the following : — 

1. The peculiar method of the education at school, 
especially in the teaching of freehand drawing in the 
lower a.s well as in the higher schools. Until quite 
recently it was customary to teach drawing in such a 
manner that the pupil only learned to know the level 
surface and the colour ; the general rule was to give to 
the pupil a model drawing to copy, and the teaching w;is 
Umited to two dimensions only. The teaching of drawing 
objects in perspective was limited to a minimum. By 
this fact is explained the understanding of the image and 
the colour, and the uncertainty or incapacity to under- 
stand productions of the plastic and architectural arts. 

2. The interest in painting is, moreover, favoured by 
the great periodical exhibitions of objects of art by the 
museums, by the generally intelligent and good criticism 
in the newspapers, by the a.ssiduous reading of tine art 
periodicals, which at the present time can even bo found 
in cafe restaurants. Mention must also be made of the 
numerous popular lectures on certain subjects of modern 
and historic painting. A great influence is also exercised 
by the abundant and cheap literature about the art of 
painting (monographs of painters, &c.). If we come to 
the plastic art the circumstances are already less favour- 
able. 

In the exhibitions the plastic art occupies a much more 
limited space : its literature is much poorer, lectures on 
the subjects are few, and the criticism of to-day is much 
less prominent and more timid, and to this must be added 
the difficulty of understanding the laws of the three 
dimensions. 

When we come to architecture it is almost totally 
deprived of all the necessary conditions of vitality. 

The exhibitions are very few and far between, and 
public lectures on the subject are almost unknown, and 
finally there hardly exists any literature at all on this art. 
The understanding of the three dimensions in architec- 
ture is even more indispensable than in the plastic art. 
The criticism of to-day, even if it sometimes occupies 
itself with a question of architecture, is not generally 
lucid, and, as a rule, is not understood, because persons 
without any knowledge of the science of architecture will 
never be able to thoroughly understand a question of 
architecture unless the wTiter, however clever he may 
be with his pen, happens to possess the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge. Finally, as a last reason, it is necessary 
to mention the opinions so diametrically opposed which 
exist among the body of architects themselves. By 
what means could the non-initiated form a somewhat 
clear judgment if the architects are nearly always 
at war among themselves about the principles of their 
art ? Neither must we forget to mention the frequently 
astonishing negligence of Governments in giving the 
orders for a public building to be constructed. The 
modern State buildings, which if they were models of 
good architecture would contribute to educate the taste 
of the public, are often built by persons who have a very 
poor know ledge of art. 

Third Question. 

To bring about an improvement in this state of things 
Governments and the societies of architects must unite 
in their best endeavours. 

1. The instruction in freehand drawing must from the 
Ijcginning be given, not by model drawings of level surface, 
but from the actual bodies. 
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2. It should be the duty of the State to have public 
buildings of a certain importance constructed, not by 
officials, but by artists. 

3. The societies of architects must carry out the follow- 
ing programme ; — ^To arrange exhibitions of modem as 
well as of historic architecture ; to give popular lectures 
on the subject ; to take an active part in the hterature on 
architecture, especially on questions of actuality ; to 
gather together all the artistic elements, and to settle 
\ ital artistic disputes among the members themselves ; 
to publicly exclude all those elements which in our days 
so frequently put architects of real artistic merit in the 
shade, and which contribute to corrupt the taste of the 
public ; to give the most efficient assistance possible to 
miters possessing a technical education who contri- 
bute to render architecture popular by summary as 
well as by more voluminous pubhcations ; and finally to 
bestow particular attention on the cultivation of national 
art among the local associations, with a view to the 
preservation of the monuments of the country, 

5 . Architecture and its Place in a General 
Education. 

By Banistbk F, Fletcher, F.R.LB.A, 

PART I. — ARCHITECTURE. 

The works of man, as presented in architecture, form 
a lithic history, and indicate the social condition of the 
peoples of bygone days, thus linking it inseparably uith 
history. 

The architecture of the Egyptians indicates their 
mode of life, the powerful priesthood, and belief in a future 
existence. 

IVestern Asiatic architecture shows the records of a 
nation of warriors who employed their prisoners to erect 
elevated platforms upon which were placed palaces and 
temple observatories for the use of the astrologers. 

_ Grecian architecture indicates the progress of Grecian 
civilisation, and the existence of temples, theatres, 
pale.stra;, and stadia cridences the national love for 
religion, the drama, philosophy, and outdoor sports. 

Grecian architecture and' civilisation formed the 
parent stem of most subsequent European styles, 

Homan architecture was a complex type, the use of 
concrete rendering possible the erection of various kinds 
of buildings. Roman civilisation was faithfully mirrored 
in Roman architecture, which became the type of all 
later European styles. Roman art and literature were 
at their highest state in the Augustan age. The decUne of 
the Roman Empire accompanied the decay of art. 

A new force — Christianity — brought about a revdval 
of arcliitecture ; but this, like the new faith, was slow in 
developing, 

Byzantine architecture, resulting largely from the 
removal of the capital to Byzantium, has remained as 
unaltered and unprogressive as the orthodox faith of the 
Greek Church. 

The Romanesque stjde was one produced by the 
barbarian tribes who conquered the Roman legions. 
It was in imitation of the Roman art which they saw 
around them. 

“ Gothic ” architecture was the result of the formation of 
the European States, the wealth, learning, and prominence 
of the monastic orders, and the religious enthusiasm of the 
time. The Church was the greater avenue for advance- 
ment during the Middle Ages. 

The cathedrals formed the history books of the time, 
their beauty being due to the concentration of the artistic 
energy of the period. The fortified and frowning castles 


of the nobles testify to the existence of the feudal 
system. 

The Renaissance of the fifteenth century in Italy was 
brought about by the discovery of the Greek and Roman 
MSS., the invention of printing, the discovery of gun- 
powder, and the mariner’s compass. Other events were 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 
and the influx of Greek scholars and artists into 
Europe, 

It became the fashion to talk in Latin, and there was 
thus a close connection between the architecture (which 
was a modified form of the Roman Orders in conjunction 
with the Byzantine dome on pendentives) and literature. 

The invasions of Italy by French kings exercised a 
great influence by the consequent distribution over Eurojie 
of Italian artists and workmen. 

In England the Renaissance syncluonised with the 
Reformation, and was greatly influenced by the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, endowment of grammar schools, 
destruction of the old nobility in the Wars of the Roses, 
and the rise of the merchant class. 

The facility of travel and other causes led to the 
revival of all stylos in the nineteenth century. 

Reejuirements of our complex civilisation produce 
modern types of building, and no new systematised style 
is hkely in the future. 

PART II. — ITS PLACE IN A GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Why is architecture, the petrified history of the past, 
not generally included in educational schemes 1 

Its absence is probably due to its technical nature. Its 
importance as a general subject has not been realised, 
though it is inseparable from the progressive history of 
every civilised nation. The subject must be illustrated, 
for without views and plans it is akin to a play which 
is read instead of being witnessed on the stage. 

The use of photography in conjunction with lantern 
slides nowadays enables a lecturer to fully illustrate any 
period of architecture. 

The technicalities are simpler than in most scientific 
subjects. It can ea.sily be invested with human interest 
and made intelligible to the orchnary student. 

Architecture, as the work of human hands, is the result 
of brain power or thought, and is therefore more worthy 
of inclusion in a general education than a score of subjects 
which have secured recognition and protection. 

A study of arcliitecture enables us to interpret the 
moral, artistic, and religious character of humanity, and 
a knowledge of the profoundest characteristics of a nation 
may be gleaned from a study of its buildings. 

It might he expected that our older Universities, such 
as Oxford and Cambridge, would welcome the study' of 
an art which is so bound up with humanity of all ages, 
and would provide for a special faculty to advance the 
general study of architecture, apart from its adoption 
as a profession. 

Its inclusion would be far-reaching, and many benefits 
would be derived by the public, who would thus be enabled 
more fully to appreciate the works of art which are to 
be found in the highways and bywaj's of every land, and 
which serve as free galleries of art. 

Further, the study of architecture is necessary to a 
complete understanding of historv, and gives an added 
interest to travel. 

Bishop Creighton defined architecture as the most demo- 
cratic of all arts, and pointed out how it is equally for 
everybody rich and poor ahke. History has been to archi- 
tecture what steam is to machinery, the grand propelling 
P?"? ’ i*iRy well be described as the printing press 
of all jicnods. It calls into action so many branches of 
mechamcal labour which promote national prosperity 
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that it is therefore more entitled to the attention of the 
general student than any other of the fine arts, a further 
reason why the general community should acquire a taste 
for it. 

As the art which shelters us from the elements, and 
with which we come in daily contact — as the art wliich 
gives us “home” and enshrines and illuminates the 
most sacred of our associations — and, lastly, as the 
mother of all the arts, architectm'o is certainly worthy 
to be included in the cui-riculum of a general education. 

6. By Feaxcisco del Vill.ak y Caemona, Manuel 
Vega y Maech, and Eduaedo Meecadeb y 
Bacanella. 

[From the Frciifh.] 

The want of arcluteotonic education among the masses 
of the pubhc is everywhere a general fact. Owing to 
local circumstances and to the various shades of the 
phenomenon it is generally attributed to different causes ; 
there is in reality, however, but one, and this is the most 
pitiful ignorance of what constitutes and characterises our 
art. 

The reality and importance of the subject are of course 
evident, as well as the necessity for affording concrete 
solutions that may modify the actual state of things for 
the benefit of the public, whose educafion will advance ; 
of architects, whose status will improve in proportion as 
their efforts are duly appreciated ; of art, by means of 
which it will ensure the respect of everybody, and will 
henceforward be free from sacrilegious attacks by the 
ignorant masses. 

Public architectonic education includes two problems : 
first, to teach people what architecture is ; secondly, to 
direct their taste, so that knowing what art is they 
may point out the best models. This second problem 
is only an aspect of the general one of artistic education, 
which nowadays one tries to solve in all art manifes- 
tations. 

It is necessary to educate pubhc taste in architecture 
as we educate it. for instance, in music or in painting. 
In reference to the first, I must say that though almost 
everybody knows, instinctively at least, what music is 
and what painting is, yet very few know what is meant 
by architecture. Therefore it is necessary to teach it, 
and before doing so it would be wasting one’s time to 
pretend to educate public taste in art. 

In order to solve the first problem it is necessary to 
make the public understand that architecture is all that 
reahses art in a building. There is, or there ought 
to be, art in the selection of a site ; in the distri- 
bution of a building ; in its situation ; in the selection 
of materials ; in the silhouette of the whole building ; 
in the composition of the fayade ; in the decoration of the 
inside ; in the distribution of light and shade ; in 
the sanitary arrangements ; in comfort ; in the clever- 
ness with which inside and outside aspect.^, diversified or 
uniform, are brought about ; in the whole impression of 
the building upon its dweller or upon the sjx-ctator ; in 
colour ; in relief ; in proportion ; in material security ; 
in a word, in everything which reveals the thought of 
the artist-architect and the influence of his soul on the 
work. Art is to be displayed in buildings, gardens, 
towns, and even in the country. By architecture is 
meant the construction of a cathedral, of a bridge ; the 
distributions of a mansion, as well as the projecting of 
a village ; the sketcliing of a road, the aperture of a canal, 
if there is art in them. 

To solve the .second problem it is necessary to feed the 
pubhc imagination with examples, as well as by teaching 
them what in the present and in the past has been best 


produced in architecture ; and in addition, to keep 
them free of all exclusive preference of school, giving 
them to understand that only what is true, sincere, 
direct and spontaneous is good in art. What really 
stands against beauty is untruth ; and everything, 
w'hether poor or sumptuous, httle or great, transitory 
or permanent, may bo artistic if it be sincere. But what 
is architectonic sincerity ? It is the essential quahty 
of beauty, viz harmony. If there is harmony between 
the aim and character of a building, between its wants 
and its aspect, between its style and distribution, between 
the forms and distances, between the impression of the 
whole and every one of its inlierent parts, between its 
materials and the use made of them and its appearance, 
between the moral and material aspects within the 
order of the purpose which the building is to fulfil ; if 
there i.s harmony between the immanent logical concep- 
tion of the building conceived and its corporeal real- 
isation, in the whole and in its parts, teauty then 
really exists. If there be anything, however so trifling, 
contrary to this harmony, no beauty can exist. That 
is the measure which must be made clear to the pubhc, 
so that they may formulate their judgment with accuracy, 
and be enabled to give their assent only to what is a good 
aesthetic theory. 

To obtain these ends wo recommend the adoption of 
the following means : 

1. Every Government should order to be placed in its 
primary schools photographs or drawings showing the 
classical works of all kinds and specimens of architecture, 
with an indication of its style and epoch. 

•2. The teaching of testhetics and of the liistory and 
theory of the fine arts should Ixi included in the general 
curriculum of schools. 

3. Schools of every kind should be compelled to teach 
elementary areliitecture. 

4. All countries should promote permanent exhibitions 
of architectonic works, conveniently classified, repre- 
sented by di'awings or photographs or models, and illus- 
trated with short descriptive explanations. 

5. Government.s should encourage all kinds of publica- 
tions for the divulgation of art, instituting for the purpose 
rewards and bounties. They should also purchase a con- 
siderable number of them for distribution among pubhc 
libraries, and their price should be such as to iflace them 
w ithin reach of persoms of small means. 

0. Free chairs should be endowed for the chvulgation 
of the history and theory of architecture. 

7. It would also be exjxidient to arrange cheap excur- 
sions to the most renowned buildings of all countries, the 
parties to l)e presided over by an architect who would 
lecture on the monuments visited. 

8. Money bounties should be awarded for the best 
collections of buildings or architectonic works exhibited 
in cinematographs and theatre-.seeneries, &c., of which 
raunicipaUties should afford gratuitous displays. 

9. Artistic educational associations should be organised 
for the propagation everywhere, and with all the means at 
their disposal, of the teaching of art, more especially of 
architectonic art. 

7. By Otto W.agnee, Imp. and Eoyal Superinten- 
dent of Works; Professor of the Imp. and Roy. 

.Academy of the Plastic Arts. (On Irehalf of the 

Society of A>istrian Architects.) 

iFroin the Gcriii<(n.] 

The Archilutural Education of the Puhlic enters, by the 
discussions about Question I., already into that field from 
which a correct answer may be hoped. 
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If the best model buildings are created by eminent 
artists, the artistic interest of the public is sure to be 
awakened, or that already existing will be increased. 

It is, however, to be understood that the main condition 
always holds good, viz. that these models shall be of a 
very high artistic order; consequently, that they owe 
their origin to first-rate artists. Artists of the first class 
mil adapt every work to the purpose for which it is 
destined, in every particular ; they will make use of the 
most convenient material, and of the proper method of 
construction, in order to produce the best forms of art. 
Only in this way the desired characteristic and beauty 
of the work will be created, and only these will be able 
to satisfy the spectator. No doubt, then, the recognition 
will flash upon the spectator that the artist expresses his 
ideas in a language intelligible to all. But if the spectator 
is able to understand a work of art, his aversion to enter 
into the study of a work will vanish, and will be replaced 
by the possibility and the will to judge it. 

No doubt in order to create model works of archi- 
tecture the co-operation of the State is necessary, 
because it is in the first instance the duty of the State to 
favour art, which is the gauge of civilisation of man- 
kind. 

This State help, in order that it may be efficient, i.s only 
possible by the State, the country or a city — since it does 
not itself po.sscss the necessaiy artistic intelligence — 
making use, for the solution of all questions of art, of 
an appropriate organisation, a senate wliich should be 
exclusively compo.sed of participating artists, w'ho would 
have to watch that only good work be produced. 

The answer to Question IV. must therefore be : 

The architectural education of the public can only be 
rightly influenced by good work, for nothing is so victorious 
as good work. 

H. By Gasto.v Tuelat (Paris). 
i I-’rcin the French.] 

Summary . — The contemporary jihenomenon of demo- 
cracy characterises the world in which we arc called upon 
to develop our powers. It tends to establish the equi- 
librium between classe.s. From it re.sult comprehen.sion.s 
and feelings wliich from day to day become more general. 
So much for the nature of the spirit which characterisc.s 
the public of our time. 

Discoverie.s, which arc due to the great initiators of the 
time, have lighted new paths in the matter of the salu- 
brity of hon.-ic.-i. Hence the anxiety with regard to the 
jiubhc health w hich we see now adays. No sphere e.scaiK's 
from this anxiety, which .seems to be a mark of our time, 
and which one may describe as a happy lieginning. 

In the same way, in consequence of an education 
perhaps unconscious but very real, the plastic arrange- 
ment of material has become a cause of imprc.ssion in all 
social spheres. At least one meets everywhere ja-oplc of 
umiuestionable taste, who are sensible of correctness in 
form, this being always in accordance with the mode of 
imperfectly seen reahsations. 

Conclusion . — .Architecture is related to many sciences 
W'hich have a Hving interest for the public. It is the 
object of current applications for these sciences, from 
wliich results an immanent cause of interest for the 
growing mass of the intelligent public. 

But, again, the number of the admirers of public beauty 
increases daily ; and a,s architecture is a considerable 
element of it. one sees there the exidence of a continually 
increa.sing education. 


9. By Gaston Anctaux. (On behalf of the Central 
Society of .\rchitecture of Belgium.) 

[From the French.) 

In the words of Mr. Morris. Art must be made for the 
people, and by the people.” This latter idea, in the 
present state of things, seems to be rather utopic. 

If, however, we must take care not to reject it as being 
too ideahstic, it must, on the other hand, also be admitted 
that at the present time, in spite of the enormous progress 
realised in every field, we are not only very far from 
Art by the people, hut also very far from Art for the people. 

And why is this the case '! 

Camille Mauclair in a recent article in the Revue Bleue 
tells us in a sarcastic but characteristic xvaj^ : 

“ It is not a question,” says Mauclair, “ of placing an 
individual who swears, who spits, who shouts, xvho 
does not xx'ash himself, before a masterpiece and thinking 
one has done one’s duty by him. AVhat is xxanted is to 
lead this individual by persuasive teaching to the idea 
that it is the duty of every reasonable being to become 
more refined ; and it is in this way that he will be rendered 
capable of understanding and recognising in a beautiful 
thing the common inheritance of his race. In a word, it is 
necessary to form the character of the people in order to 
prepare it for art. and not to expect that in putting it into 
direct contact with art it will be provided with a character. 

“ A working man may render hinrself worthy of appre- 
ciating a masterpiece, but a masterpiece has not the 
virtue and has not been created to refine a working man.” 

And does not what M. Mauclair expresses in such an 
incisive manner xvith regard to the people properly so 
called apply fairly exactly also to our crowxls, to the 
great bulk of the pubhc ? 

Without wishing to go so fai', without wishing to be 
pessimistic, it must neverthele.ss be admitted that much 
needs to lx; done in this re.spect. 

In fact it is with strong reason that the question of 
educafion with regard to architecture ha-s been put on 
the order of the day of the j^resent International Congress 
of Architects. 

We therefore are of opinion that long explanations on 
this point would be superfluous, and we shall at once 
come to the conclusions which we wish to propose to the 
Congress on this matter. 

Conclusions. 

Ilie education of the public in arehiteeture can only be 
brought about by long, patient, and unceasing effort. 

The most practical means to educate the pubhe in 
matters of architecture are of a xery numerous and of the 
most varied order. 

Among these the following seem to us to be more par- 
ticularly proper to give good results : — 

A. For the future : 

Within the shortest possible time: 

To establish or to develop at the various stages of 
teaching special lectures adapted to form the taste for 
architecture ; or better still, above all in the clas.ses of the 
elementary and secondary schools, to infuse this element 
into the general matter to be taught xvithout making it the 
object of a separate course of lessons. 

For this purpose, especially to divert to a greater extent 
the teaching of the history of wars and of politics of the 
nations towards that of the various stages of civiUsation, 
by characterising them by their stages in architecture, 
without, however, separating this characteristic element 
from the most salient features of manners, costumes, and 
social institutions of each of them. 
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Similarly to alter the direction in the teaching of 
geography in the same sense. For this purpose to arrange 
excursions for the pupils in their native town, in their 
province and their country generally, and even to foreign 
coimtries if possible. To illustrate with the same view 
the classical works uith vignettes representing not 
only typical sites but also views of monuments and 
interiors (by preference of those still existing). To 
frame the text with ornamental fragments of an archi- 
tectural and decorative nature by the best masters of the 
periods under consideration, and to choose only the most 
characteristic from among them. 

To reform the present collection of pictures in schools 
in a more artistic sense by having recourse to artists of 
value, and by making use of the modern processes of perfect 
and cheap reproduction, such as phototyping, chromo- 
lithography, &o. 

To put, however, into the hands of the pupils only 
elements of the very best kind, and to look to quality 
rather than to quantity, to the composition rather than to 
the details. 

For the teaching in the most advanced classes, to create 
professorships specially affected to architectural art 
and its pliilosophy. 

To have this delicate subject only taught by a parti- 
cularly able and specially competent personnel, as in the 
adverse case the results can only be disastrous and dia- 
metrically opposed to the aim in view. 

B. For the present ; 

To take action in such a way as to obtain the realisation 
of the following desiderata : 

(1) The creation of not only central museums of archi- 
tecture in the capitals, but also provincial ones in the 
smaller toums of the country. 

These museums would either be connected with the 
museums of painting and sculpture, or rather joined to the 
museums for the moulding and decorative art of which 
they would form the head. 

I’hese museums would contain, besides the graphic 
executions, the rough models, the photography and 
aquarelles which would be more suggestive and more 
attractive to the public than the technical drawings. 

'These museums would also contain complete decorations 
of furnished interiors, where the properly so-called archi- 
tectural framing largely treated would Ije accompanied 
by the explanatory graphic documents. 

(2) 'The organisation in these museums of numerous 
public conferences and attractive temporary exhibitions 
of arehitectural works of recent creation or of projects of 
architecture, the latter in the widest sense of the word. 

(3) For the public authorities to take care that only 
constructions, be they important or aece.ssory, of a tem- 
porary or a permanent nature shall be erected Avhieh are 
proper to form the taste of the public. 

10. By Albert ^I.vyeux. 

[From the French. \ 

Of all the arts architecture is the one wliich concerns, 
or must concern, most mankind, since it is in relation with 
one of the immediate necessities of life — habitation. 

Of alt the arts arcliitecture is the one which has in 
the highest degree exercised the genius of man, by the 
reasoning wliich is necessary for the conception of projects 
of an infinite variety, for their reaUsation, and for the 
research of an a'sthetic sensation in most of these projects. 

It is also the only art which, so to speak, was created 
in all its parts by man. Whilst painting and sculpture 
only contemplate nature in different ways, taken as a 


model it is transformed by architecture, and new forms 
are created, and in order to succeed in this even new pro- 
ducts are created. 

On the other hand, the painters and sculptors have 
but few or no co-operators ; the architect, on the con- 
trary, has a legion of them, from the navvy who makes 
the excavations to the tiler or slater who covers the roofs, 
and this even for the simplest object, sometimes only a 
humble shed. 

Architecture is, therefore, an eminently collective 
concern, which nevertheless must interest the people, 
if it is possible to explain to them the reasons for the 
interest they must bestow on it. 

The works of architecture, from the simplest construc- 
tions to the most sumptuous monuments, may be con- 
sidered as immovable objects which form one of the 
principal items of public wealth. Even leaving on one 
side the question of their usefulness, how many monu- 
ments, not to say even how many interestingconstructions. 
are sources of wealth for the counti-y. Chartres, Reims, 
Amiens with their cathedrals, Ver-sailles with its palace, 
Rouen with it.s palace of justice, Nancy with its squares, 
and Carcassonne with its ramparts, bring to the towns 
to which they telong an undeniable moral as well as a 
material profit. 

That is to say, that the creations of architecture have 
a right not only to the interest but also to the respect 
of everybody. 

It is necessary to teach the public, to tell it again 
and again the value of the existing buildings, in order 
to prevent the mutilation and the total or partial destruc- 
tion of the works of architecture, making appeal not only 
to the sentiments of morality and esthetics, but to those 
of social economy as well. 

Architecture being of all the arts the one which 
reflects in the most intimate way the moral state of a 
period, to such an extent that it has been said that a 
monument was a hook of stone in which history could be 
read on its indelible pages, it must be understood how 
much its teaching may be interesting to the public from 
the point of view of curiosity alone. 

That is to say, that the faces upon which these 
teachings can be read are numerous and varied, but in 
order to be able to read it is necessary that they should 
be brought within the intelligence of the spectators, 
according to the surroundings and the class of public. 

Now the public to whom an architectural education 
can be given is of two kinds — 

(1) The youth frequenting the schools and the soldiers. 

(2) The independent public. 

The teaching to the students can naturally be imparted 
to them in the schools, lyceunis, and colleges, and that 
to the soldiers in the barracks, whilst on the other hand 
the instruction of the pubhc may take place in the shape 
of conferences and collective visits. 

A complement of instruction exists more or less for 
everybody in the books and libraries, but this is a means 
which it must be known how to administer, and which, 
in any case, is outside the range of a programme of special 
studies such as we rvish to propose to the Congress. 

The Teaching of School Children and Teachers. 

Already in the elementary school the teacher can open 
the mind of his young audience by speaking to W 
children — of course only very shortly — of the general 
beauties of the buildings which can be seen or visited 
by all. But if he does not merely limit himself to a burst 
of admiration in the pre.sence of superior works of art 
he will attract attention to some modest building ; if 
in the country, for instance, before a barn, by trying to 
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analyse the work to an extent that his young hearers can 
understand. 

He will say, for instance, first, what is its use, the reasons 
of its particular shape, the reasons of its walls, of its 
timber work, of its roofing, of the materials used in the 
construction, &c,, so as to leave in the mind something 
more than a vague and in consequence fugitive impression. 
On another occasion he will take his pupils to a school 
house, a chapel, &c., preparing them in this manner 
for a more extensive education in the future. 

Some visits to building yards in activity, or into work- 
shops where it will be possible to show the children the 
vTought materials, vill be an excellent complement in the 
education. 

In short, he will instil into them a sort of respect for 
the collective efforts which are already represented by 
those modest buildings, which will give them some idea 
of the gigantic effort which must have lieen at work in 
the building of the large church or the big town hall 
of the district which has not yet teen spoken about, but 
which they may have had occasion to see already. Need- 
less to say that in the towns the examples will be more 
numerous, but the method will be the same : from the 
simple to the more complicated. 

For the lyceums and colleges, the teachers of which 
have had a superior education, the same subject may 
ho developed by making use of engra^^ngs, drawings, 
and photographs of architectonic works, choosing simple 
rather than complex specimens, in which always the 
spirit of analysis and of criticism will follow the more or 
le.ss lively phase of admiration which must necessarily 
precede in order to attract the attention of the audience. 

With regard to the teaching of architecture in the normal 
schools for teachers, it may be much more developed 
in the shape of .special lectures, in which an erudite and 
eloquent architect would be better in his ])laco than a 
professor of science. In fact, in such schools, where 
teachers arc to bo educated, it i.s neoc.ssary to say and 
above aU to explain more. 

The general feature.s about monuments arc no longer 
sufficient ; it is necessary to enter upon the essence of 
the subject, to speak of the basis of the programme, of 
the composition of the forms, of the proportions, of the 
relations, of the silhouette, and of the decoration ; it is 
necessary to insist on the necessity of particular organs 
nf the work which do not exist in other kinds of buildings, 
such as buttrc.sscs, large resting points, composed pillars, 
large or reduced bay windows, flat or steejdy inclined 
roofs, &c 

Finally, the historic and archmological part, which is 
altogether omitted or very limited in the elementary 
school, at the college, and in the lyceum, becomes very 
important in the normal schools. 

The study of the style, its tendencies, &c., complete 
as far as possible the teaching in question. 

The Teaching of Soldiers. 

It is naturally at the barracks that the instruction 
of soldiers can be carried out, but, as it is rare that the 
garrisons are not placed in a town of .some importance, 
the officers will te able to arrange visits to the monu- 
ments and to the factories in the district, under the 
guidance of men whose professions in civil life arc con- 
nected with the building trade. 

At the barracks those officers who.se tastes are in the 
direction of practical science and art could deliver some 
lectures on the monuments visited, and if, in the course 
of the manoeuvres, the troops encamp in a region which 
possesses one or several monumenhs of some interest, 
these officers could, in the moments of leisure, explain 


to their men what they know on the subject, the historic 
features of the buildings, the nature of their construction, 
the judicious use of the materials, &c., and finally explain 
the respect which should be shown not only to a fine 
piece of work, but to a collective work produced by the 
united efforts of so many artists, craftsmen, and labourers. 
Finally, they might insist upon the moral consequence 
of the love of manual work, the tenacity and the faith 
of which the men of those trades gave proof who con- 
tributed to produce these admired monuments. 

The Teaching of the Independent Public. 

Once come out of the school or the college, and free 
from military service, man becomes free of his move- 
ments, and if his tastes carry him towards the study of 
art or archmology he can, without being a specialist, 
increase his knowledge in architecture. For so doing 
he must feel some inclination, because nothing obliges 
him to do so, and if he is encouraged to cultivmte it this 
must te done cleverly and wisely. 

To accomjfiish this end the best of means to attract 
the independent public is once more the public lecture 
made pleasing and attractive. 

The lecturer will therefore, as a rule, after having 
explained his subject, commence by showing by drawings 
prepared for the purpose, or by photographs, the monu- 
ments about which he is going to lecture. If he is able 
to make good sketches on the blackboard this may be 
excellent. Finally, if it is possible to have recourse to 
projections with the oxyhydric light he will do well to 
use this process, because the magic lantern of our fathers, 
especially with its modem improvements, exercises 
always the greatest attraction. To see, being comfortably 
seated, without even having to go to the trouble of 
turning one’s head or the leaflet of an album, to hear 
explained at the same time the edifice in question, 
to make no other effort except that of understanding, 
is the ideal of the great majority of the public attending at 
lectures. If the hearer understands, so much the bettor ; 
if he retains nothing of what he saw and heard he has 
at least teen amused. In fact, you no longer amuse 
him if he stays away from the coming lectures. 

By the side of these hearers, who are merely curious, 
there are sure to be some others who want to learn, and 
for these the lecturer will do well to complete the general 
descriptions, showing cause why it is justifiable to admire 
architectural works exposed to view for the purpose of 
arousing the enthusiasm of the public, by explanations 
about the technical part of the arrangements and of the 
way in which they are constracted. Over and above 
the beauty of the proportions and of the decorations 
which alone generally captivate the uninstructed public, 
he would speak of the structure, of the essential organs, 
of the practical points which gave origin to the conception 
of the building, interweaving from time to time, with 
a view to break the monotony of the demonstration, 
some anecdote, a fragment of history, a legend, and the 
like. If he makes the audience laugh or smile so much 
the better ; if ho wants to make his hearers think and 
reflect too much he will soon create a relative emptiness 
in his lecture hall. This kind of lecture requires some 
wit and tact. 

One piece of advice the lecturer might give with 
adr antage to his convinced hearers will be to have 
recourse to libraries, by pointing out immediately the 
works tearing on the subject of w'hich he is treating, 
so that they w ill be able to fill in the gaps of a de.scription 
w ich must of necessity te summary and rapid, because 
the strained and prolonged attention is a fatigue which 
he hearer only wants to tear within certain limits. The 
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independent public — that is to say, persons who are 
not compelled to do anything — is very difficult to satisfy, 
and the convinced among the hearers are more exacting 
than is generally thought, for the reason that it is 
seldom that an immediate aim is the cause of their at- 
tendance ; it is rather a vague and healthy curiosity 
wliich induces them to attend at lectures. 

To instruct and at the same time to entertain, even for 
such a serious subject as architecture, such is, in our 
opinion, the line of conduct to be followed before an 
audience of independent Usteners. 

It is impossible here to draw a positive programme 
of instruction, the professors and lecturers being of 
different temperaments and aptitudes ; it is only possible 
to point out a general line on which to proceed. 

Collective visits to monuments and even to tornis on 
the road of excursions at reduced prices, and all the 
pleasantness connected with similar excursions in com- 
pany, are also to be enumerated among the best means 
of teaching architecture, because the sight on the spot 
conveys more to the mind than the best of photographs, 
and with a good lecturer cicerone the result, which, in 
short, is to succeed in developing interest and resjxict 
for the monuments and the necessity of their preserva- 
tion, will then bo completely obtained. 

The cpiestion put by the Congress which wo I'.ave 
answered in the foregoing seems t(j be of i)rinu)rdial 
importance, and we therefore utter the wish that societie.s 
similar to ours should study the elaboration of Standard 
Manuals for the use of lectures. 

11. By Je.vn Gilson, Architect, Brussels, Professor 
of Drawing at Boitslbrt. 

[If rum the French. 1 

“ Art comes from man and is intended for man. It is 
the flame of a spirit, its radiance ; it cannot fail to affect 
first of all the being from which it emanates, and after- 
wards, from one to another, some other beings,” said 
M. Sertillanges. 

It is the same with Architecture, the cpieen-mother 
of all the arts ; destined, above all, to strike and to cap- 
tivate the attention of the pubhe. To attain thi.s highly 
desirable end, which ought to be the object of a noble 
emulation, always on the alert, it would bo nece-ssary, to 
.start with, to try to call forth gradually among the 
general public the beginnings of the a’sthctic .sentiment, 
which in a great number exi.sts in a latent state. 

It is therefore necessary that those wlaj are convinced, 
the enthusiast.s who possess the cult, and eonseipiently 
the enthusiasm for art, shall tight, without resi>itc and 
without weakness, against the slow and growing invasion 
of the domain of inspiration by pedantry which pretends 
to domineer and to reduce to mathematical dryness the 
creating genius. 

Thus it happens that too frequently the mission to 
initiate into that immaterial thing called art ” is 
entrusted to pedagogues, to teachers, while the pro- 
fessional practitioners who have made of esthetics and of 
their multiple applications the study and the coastant 
practice of their existence are given the cold shoulder. 

It would therefore be greatly de-,irable that on/// persons 
initiated into the sublime and imperishable Ijeautics of 
art, special professors who have shown special capacity and 
made special studies, should lie entrusted with giving to 
school children as well as to young men a good and healthy 
education of their visual organ either by the daily environ- 
ments of the educative centre, or by rational visits to 
mu-seums, by excursions, by illustrations, books. &c. 

For it is desirable to try, from early childhood, to move 


the hearts which gradually and naturally will feel them- 
selves attracted in this manner towards the works of art. 

Art and history are in relation with each other, and art 
is the man. 

In every epoch, in the creations produced by Genius 
one can see manifest itself for posterity all that which 
characterised the man-creator : his thoughts, his feelings, 
the moral and social life, in a word the various degrees 
of civilisation at work. 

Consec{uently it is necessary that our creations should 
speak with elocxuence to the attention of the passer-by 
or to the visitor, that they should be healthily conceived, 
and that they should represent clearly, by characterising 
it, the idea of their author. It is important that these 
creations should be in direct relation, not only to the 
surroundings in which they are placed, but also to the 
customs which have inspired their creation ; it i.s necessary, 
moreover, that all the decorative arts should move in 
harmony with arcliitecture. so as to give the impression 
that they were all one and the same conception ! 

Let us likcwi.se avoid the mistakes and exaggerations 
of the modern at any co.st ! 

Let us carefully avoid trying to bo innovator.s moved by 
the unwholesome desire to astonish, to stupefy the public ! 

Ix-t us prove to this public that we endeavour to 
initiate it into the imposing splendom’s of the beautiful, to 
all the im[)ortance of arduous work, to the never-ceasing 
study which our art requires. 

Ix't u.s make etlorts to revive again the cor])ora- 
tive spirit from which came to us those admirable and 
sublime creators : arti.sans, ignorant of the rules of 
pedagogy, even almost illiterate, which did not, however, 
prevent them from jnoducing immortal pioce.< of work- 
manship, pure masterpieces of arcliitecture, of tapestry, 
of ironfoundry, of joiner's work. &c. ; privileged practieal 
workers with an immortal genius, to whom we are in- 
debted for our jewels of architecture as well as for our 
jewels of the decorative art, the one forming the pride 
of our ancient cities, the others the wealth and the value 
of our museums. 

Being thus animated only by the care for the vital 
interest, for the future and the dignity of our profes- 
sion. let us unite our efforts so that we may succeed in 
the creation of the diploma, wliieh would be granted by 
a jury composed of master architects of recognised talent 
and merit. 

Thi.s essential measure of safeguard would keep away 
the ignorant and incompetent who in our day gi\e 
themselves the name of “ architects,'’ abu.'-ing this title, 
and. in fact, creating great 2 )rejudicc to the jnestige and 
good rejuitation of the profession ! 

To obtain this desirable end the Press might be a 
jwwerful auxiliarj-. 

If the Press would second oui- efforts, what a glorious 
cduc.divc part it would play ! 

It could interest and instruct the j)ublic by publishing 
judiciously written ai ticles, commenting upon and bring- 
ing before its readers the equalities and merits of the 
work.s w hich are really w orthy of such name. 

Ijet us declare it : it would be highly desirable to see 
the Pre.ss be.stow on the architect.s a little of that 
intere.st wdiieh it lavishes ujion jiainters. .sculptors, 
musicians, and writers. In the same way as the iluses 
are sisters, are not the Arts brothers ? 

It is by reason of this fraternity that I make appealjto 
those who wield that marvellous instrument of publicity 
— the Pen ! 

In conclusion I would say that the vital interest of the 
country, oim dignity as disciples of art as well as the 
defence of our professional interests. obUge us to rally 
ourselves incessantly, courageously, without relaxing, 

4 D 
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into a fraternal union against the fatal tendencies which 
in the end would render it impossible for architecture, 
that grand book of tradition, to add marvellous pages to 
the glorious annals of Belgian art ! 

12. By Dr. Hemiianx Muthesius (Berlin). 

Art. 1. — It is a common fact that architecture is 
unjjopular, probably the most un2)opular of the arts. 
This is especially evident by comparison with the enor- 
mous interest which the public take in works of j)ainting 
and graphic art. 

Art. 2. — But it seems doubtful whether a so-called 
education of the public in architecture will hit the point 
of the problem. The present low level of understanding 
and interest in architecture is probably to be considered 
as a symptom of the fact that, in our days, arehitectiu’e 
itself has lost much of its public importance and value. 

Art. 3. — This becomes evident by a comparison of 
the architecture of our time with that of tlie great epochs 
of the past — the Greek. Roman, llediteval. Architecture 
was then the leader of all the other arts and crafts ; and 
this was the ease because it was the universal art and 
had to deal with all the constructive and building problems 
of the time. 

-Art. 4. — In our days the problems of the engineer, 
the perfection of our system of locomotion, of our com- 
foit, of our labour-saving machinery, of our tools and 
instruments, play a more important part than the works 
of tlie architects proper, of whose tasks only the laying 
out of streets and whole cities touches the great problems 
of our time. 

Art. o. — The engineer, ha\-ing to fight hartl with the 
urgent problems (jf our time, is compelled to look straight 
ahead, and conseipiently he generally works unbiassed 
by minor circumstances and considerations. Whereas 
the architect of to-day, hampered by historical tradition, 
generally looks backward, and makes his works appear 
rather works of a past age than works of the present dav. 
'J'hu history of architecture of the nineteenth century shows 
a remarkable falling into archicological tendencies of 
various and often contradictory kinds. "so that true archi- 
tecture nearly expired, and tlie result of the architect's 
work became a mere application of historic details of stylo. 

-Vrt. ti. — Even the architecture of the present day is 
Lirgely biassed by arclucological principles, which is shown 
(a) by the importance still attributed to style (we .still 
build ■■ lloinancsipic " exhibition halls. Renaiss.an' c ” 
railway stations, &e.) ; (h) by the position retained by 
a great number of architects towards our ohl buildings 
whicli are still being restored by them in the -so-called 
.sjiirit ot a past age ; (r) by the endeavour, frecpiciitlv met 
with, to conserve the character of an old street or square 
by putting imitations of old buildings next door to the 
originals. 

Art. 7.— The fact that also the architecture of the 
present day is biassed by arclucological tendencies has 
in several cases arou.seil the opposition ot the well-educated 
public against the architects, as, for instance, in the 
question of restoration. 

Art. 8.— On tlie other hand, it is to lie noticed that 
great architects of originality, who rather create modern 
than arclucological works of architecture, have found 
.support and even enthusiasm amongst the les.s educated 
classes of the public. Names are omitted, but every 
country shows examples of what I mean. 

Art. 9. — This enthusiasm springs from the same- 
source as the present enthusiasm for the modern art 
movement in the decorative arts. The reason is in both 
cases a certain impression on the part of those who 


participate in it that such architecture has found again 
the basis of modern feehng and that the archaeological 
masquerade has been dispensed with. 

Art. 10. — The stepping in of archaeology into the art 
ot building has been the great disaster for the architecture 
of later centuries, and has caused the decadence of 
true architectural life. Archaeology, high though it be as 
a science, has nothing to do with living art, and ought 
to be separated from it most thoroughly. 

Art. 11. — By archaeology the public has been mis- 
educated, and that detrimental interest in “ styles ” 
has been aroused which now proves to be the greatest 
of all hindrances to grasping the true principles of architec- 
ture. Those architects who work still in styles ” foster 
this fatal state of things, and form a community of mutual 
support with the public, which renders it more and more 
difficult to get away from this false course. 

Art. 12. — If the public is to be educated in architecture, 
this can only be done through the means of works of 
architecture which show a genuine modern feehng, and 
are impressive by themselves, not by their resemblance 
to works of past ages. Such works of modern architecture 
arc still e.xceedingly rare. 

Art. 13. — The best means of educating the public is 
to have more of these and to leave “ styles ” alone. 
The so-called education of the public includes, there- 
fore. in the first instance, the education of architects. 

8o much on the principles of the subject; the following 
remarks refer rather to details. 

Art. 14, — The participation of architecture in the 
annual art exhibitions ha.s not proved a success. The 
architectural room is generally empty. 

Art. 1.>. — A better scheme would be to exhibit models 
instead of drawings, as models alone can give an idea 
of the stereometric effect of a building. Besides, they 
are attractive in themselves. Architectural drawings, 
even if perspectives, mostly arouse interest only as 
graphic works, and are then very often at a disadvantage 
with the works of graphic art show-n in the adjoining 
rooms. 


-Art. 10. — A very powerful means of education is 
literature, as by reading alone a great part of the present 
public can be influenced in its mind. 

-Art. 17. — But it is of little x’aluc if good information 
on .architecture is only given in professional papers, 
which i.s the present state. Professional papers are 
not in touch with the public, who acquire their informa- 
tion from the daily Press and from magazines. It is 
therefore urgently necessary that good information should 
appear in the latter. 

-Art. 18. — But. alas ! the usual writers for jiajK-rs and 
magazines arc not able to give good information on 
architecture, being laymen in an architectural sense. It 
is therefore necessary that competent writers on archi- 
tecture, w'ho now' are chiefly absorbed by professional 
papers, should devote themselves more to new'.spapcrs 
and magazines. 


— — . — in Liin |)uoiic i res-., 

public lectures, if given by competent men. arc a good 
means of educating the public. -Architectural societies 
should make it their duty to imlucc universities, univ'orsity 
extensions, colleges, schools and societies, to have lectures 
given on arcluteeture by thoroughly competent lecturers. 

-■iRT. 20. But all means of education by word or 
WTi ing aie useless if they are not inspired by modern 
spirit. It they are not employed by thoroughly c'ompetent 
men, and it they do not attach themselves to works of a 
genuine modern character. Though it seems iiuite safe 
ground to base art education on works ot iiast ages, 
It IS a common experience that by the superficial way of 
SUCH instruction a mere romantic interest is aroused which 
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is less than iiseless as a factor in architectural education. 
Moreover, there is plenty of opportunity of education in 
historic art. What is wanted is to arouse interest in the 
architecture of the day. An education for problems of 
our time can only be effected by works of our time. 


After the reading of the Papers a discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs. Albert Kelsey (Philadelphia). Bernhard 
Felisch (Germany). Hugh Stannus. A.K.C.A., and H. P. 
Berlage (Amsterdam), took part. 

No resolutions on the subject were proposed. 


Subject V.— A STATUTOEY QUALIFICATION FOE AECHITECTS. 

Saturday Morniruj, 2ls( July. — Grafton Galleries. 

Chairmen : Professor I. G. Clason (Sweden) ; Mr. Edwin T. Hall (England). 

Hon. Secretaries-. E. Chujo (.Japan) ; .1. T. Cackett (Northern Architectural Association, England). 


1. By J. S. Aechib.\ld, Architect, Montreal, Quebec. 

The subject is a delicate one for the profession to discuss, 
as motives can be so misrepresented ; but for want of 
advocates outside the profession all the necessary agita- 
tion must come from within. The charge has been made 
that it is only another species of “ trades unionism,” 
but on consideration it will be found that the principles 
underlying the formation of “ trades unions ” are wholly 
different from those which actuate us. The former is 
purely a movement to regulate the compensation and 
earning powers of the individual, whilst the latter is a 
movement to raise the standard of professional practice 
and to safeguard public interests. 

Generally speaking, there are two sides to architec- 
ture, viz. the aesthetic and the utilitarian. As regards 
the latter, especially in its constructional aspect, there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the necessity for 
the most careful examination before being permitted to 
design and erect buildings. The object of an architect's 
labour is to prepare, generally speaking, for habitation 
by humanity. Human life has always been looked upon 
as valuable beyond price and compensation. It is 
recognised in the practice of medicine and law; why should 
it not be recognised in the practice of architecture, where 
requirements are demanded combining science, chemistry, 
and law ? 

We are hedged about by legislative enactments which 
at their root must have emanated from the conviction 
that the practice of architecture was a responsible one, 
calling for particular training and study. Architects 
are compelled to erect buildings under the direct super- 
intendence and dictates of the law. The only inference 
to draw is that the practice of the profession is of such 
a nature that the individual cannot throw off all responsi- 
bility the moment the contract is complete. The logical 
sequence would also be that the law would make provision 
that all who enter into the practice of the profession 
W'ould be found fully competent to carry out the .spirit 
and dictates of such enactments. 

It is ob\-ious that such competence can only lie esta- 
blished by a series of examinations. This is not always 
the most satisfactory method, but for want of a Ijetter 
we needs must adopt it. Such examinations must be 
all-embracing and wielded by powers beyond the faintest 
tinge of suspicion, and removed in the public eye from 
all question of self-interest. 

With resj)ect to the a-sthetic side of the profe.ssiona! 
practice the standard of qualification is more difficult 
to set ; but there is a basis which no one should be per- 
mitted to evade. We are all influenced to a greater or 
less extent by our environment. If in such an environ- 
ment beauty is absent and ugliness predominant, 
depravity and a low moral condition will usually be 


found amongst the people. On the other hand beauty 
is usually accompanied by refinement, a higher state of 
civilisation, and, a.s a rule, a higher moral condition 
amongst the people. It is therefore incumbent upon our 
legislators to recognise such influences. Such influences 
have been recogni.sed from time immemorial. Plato 
has discussed the (juestion fully in his Republic, and 
even in those days he argued that State superintendence 
should be extended over sculpture and building, “so 
that they may lie prohibited from exhibiting all forms 
of vice, intemperance, and meanness.” 

A sense or perception of the beautiful is to bo found 
within the soul of every human being. It should be our 
pleasure to encourage it at all times, to influence our 
community with its leaven of goodnes.s. and it should 
be the duty of the State to recognise such influences 
and to grant a statutory qualification to prevent influences 
other than that of the good to be over her people. 

The Province of Quebec Association of Architects 
is the pioneer (on the western side of the Atlantic at 
any rate) of statutory qualification for architects. This 
law was founded in 1898 as an amendment to the charter 
of incorporation. It was granted because it was deemed 
expeffient for the better protection of public interests 
and in order to enable the public to disfingui.sh tetween 
qualified and unqualified architects, and to insure a 
standard of efficiency in the persons practising the pro- 
fession. and for the advancement of the art of architec- 
ture. This law reads, “ No person can take or make 
use of the name or title ‘ architect ' unless he is recognised 
under this Act and as a member of the Association,” The 
machinery is provided for the carrying out of a svstem 
of examinations and for the enforcing of the law. 


2. The Title and Diploma of Architect. 

J5y Louis Bonnier (Pari.s). 

From thr Frf’tich^- 

Science is not an individual possession : it is the re.sult 
renewed over and over again of acqtiisitions previouslv 
made. If certain more favourably gifted individuals, nr 
those who come upon the .scone at the precise moment 
when an idea which has become mature is disclosed to the 
world, increase this property all of a sudden, and illuminate 
their epoch by the radiancy of their intellect, then the 
regularity of its evolution is so much a necessity that the 
innovators wlio see too far arc often not understood bv 
their contemporaries. In the same manner reaction.s 
only succeed in stopping progress for a short time. 

In the region of art. where individuality would explain 
it.self more eiusily. if some artists of the pla-tic arts 
seem sometimes to be able to do without teaching .these 
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exceptions only occur among those who cultivate specially These two teachings which form a whole can, it is clearly 
and exclusively one branch of their art-, vibrations of understood, be theoretical only. They cannot be separated 

light, movements of lines, &c. And even they cannot without giving incomplete results — either draughtsmen 

escape from artistic heredity, from the teachings of their or builders, but not architects. Not architects : that is to 

surroundings. Organised societies therefore are right to say, not artists, whose mind, formed of logical ideas and 

endeavour to transmit and to increase this intellectual of decorative feelings, is ready to undertake any studies, 

wealth, the acquired results, the raw material for future any adaptations, any kind of progress, able to choose 



proEu-ess. Thus we have, in art .o-s well as in .science, 
methodical teaching. 

In architecture, which is at the same time the outcome 
of art and of science, more than in any other art, teaching 
is a necessit3-. Technical teaching, a deep study of the 
rei|uirements, a rea■^oned knowledge of the materials, 
judicious application of the processes. and artistic teaching, 
grouping of rna.s.ses. harmony oHines, taste in details. 


from among several solutions proper to satisfy the engineer, 
the best, that is to say the most harmonious, the most 
beautiful. If the teaching is necessary for the trans- 
mission of the accpiired results, it cannot be really efficient 
and u.seful unless it be accompanied by a sanction 
pointing out clearly the person to whom, amongst all 
others, may lx; entrusted with perfect safety the fortune 
of private persons and the budget of the State, the health 
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of the individuals and the hygiene of the population, the 
preservation of the art treasures of a country, the improve- 
ment of the comfort of family and social life. 

This sanction is the diploma. 

The diploma which is the consecration of long scholastic 
studies, preparing the architect for all eventualities, 
cannot and must not be obligatory in a free country ; it is 
only an indication and, as it has been rightly called, a 
powerful presumption of artistic and professional capacity. 
It naturally corresponds with a want which, for a great 
number of years, has been puzzling the mind of archi- 
tects, and which forms part of the programme of every 
Congress. This want has received full and complete 
satisfaction in France. The facts are there to prove it — 
they are evident. 

The campaign was started as far back as 1840. 

Since that remote period the Central Society of 
French Architects took the initiative, and during more 
than twenty years, by means of controversies, reports, and 
steps it fought the good fight until the day when, in 1863, 
M. Eugene Guillaume obtained from the Government the 
decree instituting the diploma. 

After a period of modesty and obscurity, during which 
the first possessors of the diploma, without a bond, without 
influence, without protection, and treated as intruders, 
were the object of attacks as furious as they were stupid 
on the part of short-sighted architects, the architects 
with a diploma formed an association in 1877. 

During a great number of years they struggled only to 
live, to hold on. Little by httle their numbers increased. 
Wlien they had become 200 the hostilities grew less ; when 
they became 500, they were at last recognised. 

There are to-day 750 distributed all over France, at the 
Institute, in all the great State administrations, in those 
of the provinces, and of the large towns. Tliey constitute 
special groups in the Colonies and in foreign countries, 
in Switzerland, in the United States, laureates of the 
public competitions, propagating, to the best of their 
endeavours in the general interest and in conformity 
with their programme, the cult of the high studies of 
architecture. 

In 1912 they will be 1,000 ; the sketch annexed to tliis 
summary shows it distinctly. 

This striking development and this uncontested pro- 
sperity of the diploma in France show what an imperious 
want w’as answered by its creation. We are of opinion 
that, in the interest of all concerned, it is necessary to 
surround the title of architect with guarantees and to 
sanction it by means of the diploma. 

3. By G.tSTOx Tbkl.v.t (Paris). 

[Vrniii the Fi-cnrh.'- 

Nummary. — Diploviafi are a good thing in proportion as 
the studies which they represent magnify and elevate the 
title of architect to the height which .society prescribes in 
order to under.'itand its aspirations. But they might easily 
become a cause of deterioration or, what is equivalent, 
of incapacity to understand anything but the knowledge 
and applications Monging to a special education. Then 
a diptcrmri, taken a.s the criterion of every appheation of 
art or of u.seful knowledge, would be the height of hum.an 
inanity. 

Individual efforts are nowadays more necessary than 
ever in consequence of the movement that one can remark 
everv^vhere, and which is of a nature to raise up initia- 
tives on all sides. As the .syntheses of the collective 
interests it is the duty of States to ensure the free 
expansion of work, and consequently to oppose everything 
uhich might resemble a privilege. At a time when 


knowledge tends to become more general every day, 
competition ought to be freer than ever. Interests, 
narrowly understood, often lead men to desire, with 
selfish blindnass, to create small artificial states within 
the great State which is under the control of the parlia- 
mentary delegation. This is a danger to which thinking 
men have no right to close their eyes. These small 
artificial states are always causes of disorder in employ- 
ments. They are calamities both in regard to the 
development of human intelUgence and to the organisa- 
tion of society. Factitious authorities appear, thanks to 
these small states, with interests ox^posed to the collective 
interest. In their exclusive preoccuj)ations of j>ersons or 
clans these authorised simulacra could not be equal 
to the exigencies of contemporary evolution. They are 
misleading powers which would become obstacles to the 
requisite rectitude of the efforts which initiatives indi- 
vidually directed would naturally be led to produce. 

Conclmion . — When they are confined to being stimida- 
tions to work for young people, diplomas are an excellent 
thing. But they would become detestable if tlu-y were 
to trammel the free activity of the technicist in later 
life. 

The field of action is never ox)ened wide enough to 
the aptitudes that society comprises. The advanced 
civilisations of Europe are often a cause of weakness in 
individual production. To understand this one has only 
to cast one’.s eyes on younger peoples where the social 
organisation encourages individual worth, which might 
serve as examples to us. 

I repeat this opinion : though the diifloma is for the 
student a verification of his efforts, it becomes eventually 
an incident without influence on tlie career of a man of 
worth. 

One must go forward without ever looking behind. 

4. By Ot'io W.tGNEK, Imperial and Royal Suxterin- 
tendent of Works ; Professor of the Imperial and 
Rojal xVeademy of the Plastic Arts. (On behalf 
of the Society of .\ustrian Architect-^.) 

[From the German.] 

Legal Authorisation of the Architects . — On this X)oint we 
beg to make the following observations. On all sides 
the endeavour of artists to favour the progress of art 
is strongly prominent. Nay, they are in fact the only 
promoters of art, since the public, entirely absorbed as it 
i.s in the acquirement of riches and in x)olitics. has lost 
almost every sentiment for art. It can therefore be 
understood that the desire makes itself manifest to j)rotcot 
art. and it is thought that this end will be obtained by 
giving the title of Architect a legal recognition. 

This legal backing, as has been shown licfore, is not 
jx)ssil)le. But neither is it necessary at all. because it 
is not the question of admitting legally recognised arehiteets 
to the construction of artistic buildings, but that only 
the very test te produced. If, therefore, the State, the 
country or a city, or its administrations. res|x;ctivelv 
make use of a .senate of art, there is in this way created an 
artistic control from which it can test be hoxied that the 
de.sired goal will te reached. 

If the architect is given a legal authorisation, it cannot 
therefore te a exuestion of the artistic capacity of the 
architect, but an official control can only te admitted 
with regard to his professional quality. But this control 
is very easy, since all authorities have' their well-organised 
boards of works which can exercise control when giving 
their consent for the con.struction. 

The legal juoeess must therefore consist in that the 
architect by his signature accepts the responsibility' for 
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the plans made by him, and that he covers himself by 
the contractors of the various parts of the work, who 
have in their turn to produce the calculations made and 
revised by them. 

The answer to Question V. must therefore be as follows : 

The architect has the right to construct any building by 
the plans made and revised by him if these have been passed 
by the artistic and technical control. 

5. By Robert Walker (Cork). 

In calling the attention of the Congress to Subject No. 5 
on the programme, it will be convenient to say here 
that there is parliamentary precedent to be found in the 
Statute Books of the House in which Registration Bills 
have passed into Acts with a view to conserving the 
interests of the professions and the public in their relations 
each to the other. 

Without giving a long hst of the professions so dealt 
with, it will be sufficient to name the cases of solicitors, 
barristers, physicians, and surgeons. The Jledical Act 
is apposite to the requirements of the Architects’ Educa- 
tion and Registration Bill. 

The words “ .statutory qualification for architects ” 
are consonant with the interests and well-being of the 
communities and peoples throughout His Majesty’s vast 
jurisdiction, from the peasant in his cottage to the dwellers 
in royal palaces. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this subject is in touch 
w ith the interests of the whole community, and is so far- 
reaching in its common interests that it extends to all the 
countries of the earth. 

It is pre-eminently a subject of international interest, 
and is fittingly placed on the programme of this Congress. 

The word “ architect ” is derived from two Greek 
words, dfjxiis and tcktmv, and signifies “ chief constructor,” 
which would appear to involve complete control and 
guidance from the inception of the design to its final 
completion in fitness, strength, and beauty. 

The word ” qualification ” signifies that the architect 
(or the chief constructor) .should be duly qualified to 
undertake those responsible dutie.s by the acquisition 
of an irreducible minimum of general and expert know- 
ledge and technical education and equipment, in accord- 
ance with a curriculum laid down by the General 
Council, w lien ajipointed by Parliament under the stipu- 
lation.s of a Bill which when it passes becomes law, making 
compulsory ” Statutory Qualification for Architects ” 
by placing the Bill on the Statute Book as the “ Archi- 
tects' Education and Registration Act.” 

The neces.sity for such an Act appears to be conceded 
generally ow ing to the consideration that has Ixicn given 
to the subject during the past tw-enty years. 

The members of recognised architectural bodies should 
be registered on their proving their membersliip, or on 
verified lists being sent to the Registrar by the Secretaries 
of those bodies. 

The stumbling-block which has chieflv and ostensibly 
retarded the progress of such a measure for all those 
years, coupled with apathy, indifference, and jealousies, 
is precisely the same a.s that which blocked the Medical 
Act for thirty years, from 1828 to IS.'iS, namely, that Parlia- 
ment declined to pass a measure which made no provision 
for the vested interestsof the unqualified men who a-ssumed 
the functions of medical practitioners, and were accepted 
by the public in ignorance of their want of expert and 
technical eejuipment. It may be possible to come to 
some arrangement on this matter by way of compromise 
with the Select Parli.amentary Gommittee. 

A time limit of, s.ay, five years may be agreed upon. 


dming which practitioners could prove that they were in 
practice prior to the passing of the measure. 

There appears to be no doubt but that the trend of 
opinion is in the direction of obtaining statutory quali- 
fication for architects, which will protect the members of 
the profession and the public, in the prescribed parlia- 
mentary form of an Education and Registration Act having 
the short title “ Architects Act.” 

The sooner such a measure is placed on the Statute Book 
the sooner will the evil complained of disappear. It will 
not impair the status and privileges, or invade the member- 
ship of existing architectural bodies. 

The placing of the names of persons having w'hat the 
Legislature denominates vested rights does not confer 
the right to membership in any of the existing bodies. 

“ Statutory qualifications ” are qualifications enjoined 
and required by a curriculum, prepared by a competent 
authority, made compulsory by statute, and tests applied 
by competent examining bodies whose functions com- 
mence when the competent teaching bodies have com- 
pleted their work ; the results of the tests are then recorded 
and published in a book called the Register. 

When the Bill reaches the Committee stage, memorial- 
ists in favour of it and petitioners against it would be 
heard at length, when clauses may be amended, struck 
out, or new clauses inserted by agreement. Should the 
Committee find that the preamble was proved, it would 
be sent back by them to the House ; and if passed it wmuld 
then become law and be placed on the Statute Book as 
the “ Architects Act.” 

Want of quahfication on the part of persons employed 
as architects may result in injury to hfe or health, dis- 
comfort, pecuniary loss, lawsuits, embarrassments, and 
much loss and damage without a remedy. 

Any means that can be devised even to tend towards 
guarding the public against the evils attendant on incom- 
petency will be hailed with satisfaction by the pro- 
fession and the pubhc alike. Reforms should come 
from within, and it is clearly the duty of the profession 
to initiate and work out this movement. 

6. By Virgil N.agy (Budapest). (On behalf of the 

Association of Hungarian Architects and En- 
gineers.) 

The enormous quantity of technical work done in our 
age and the overpowering development of technical arts 
have brought forward in many countries all over the world, 
in certain re.-pects, undesirable conditions, because the 
quantity of work and the wide fields of occupation have 
caused undesirable competition betw'een well-trained 
people — in our case architects — and people who are not 
well-trained. The public, w'hich perhaps all over the 
world is more or less ignorant in matters of our art, very 
often thinks that its interests are best, or at least as well, 
served if the cost of the architect’s work is the smallest 
possible, and, in conseciuence, it very often spoils a ship 
for a pennyworth of tar. The result very often is, Ijesides 
deficiency of art work, badly, unpracticallv laid-ont 
buildings, much to the loss of private and national wealth. 
On the other hand, living for the well-educated architect 
in many cases has become very difficult on account of 
unsuitable competition. 

Jhese unfavourable conditions have resulted in many 
countrie.s, as in Hungary, in a movement to protect the 
architect s as well as the public's interest, and the interest 
of our art in a similar way to what has been done in the 
c^se of solicitors, teachers, physicians, &c., i.e. to demand, 
at least to a certain degree, compulsorv qualification for the 
practice of architecture. The last 2s"ational Congress of 
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Hungarian ArcMtects and Engineers have decided to 
bring forward a motion in favour of legal regulation of 
the titles and practices of engineers, mechanical engineers, 
and architects. 

The Association of Hungarian Architects and Engineers 
were commissioned by the Congress to prepare a Bill 
providing for the compulsory qualification and practice 
in the different technical branches. This has been done. 
The Bill has been accepted by a majority of the Congress 
and transferred to the Government, and we hope will 
soon be brought before Parliament. 

According to this Bill, the right of title and practice of 
•engineers, mechanical engineers, and architects would be 
reserved to individuals of proper quuUfication, accpiired 
by polytechnic or academic studies ; appropriate con- 
siderations are prepared, which answer to the conditions 
of architecture as an art. Only qualified individuals 
could act as official eiperls, designers, and directors of 
buildings of importance. 

To assure proper control, to obtain proper evidence, 
and to repress unsuitable practice, is proposed to be 
done by autonomic institutions — namely, by constituting 
as the Technical Chamber a legallj^ constituted Union of 
Engineers, Mechanical Engineers, and Architects. 

The Bill, with explanations and part of the discussion, 
has been published by our Association. It is in Hungarian, 
but I am sure our Association will answer with pleasure 
a request to have it translated, in whole or in part, in one 
of the languages of this Congress. 

7. By A. North (Tasmania). 

I have been instructed by the Royal Victoiian Institute 
of Arcliitects, to which I belong, to support the proposals 
made for registration, and in doing so I cannot do Ixdtcr 
than read the instructions which have l)een given me : 
“ The following resume of the work of the R.V.I.A. is 
compiled by resolution of the Council of the Institute. I 
am directed to forward a copy to you, as a mcmlK>r of 
the Institute, in order that, when the respective subjects 
are dealt with in the Congress, you may bo able to cite the 
action of the Institute in its endeavours (a) to place the 
members of the profession upon a legal status by regis- 
tration, (6) to further the education of the architect by 
university and other teaching, and (r) to modernise the 
building regulations of our cities, in order that iron, steel, 
and other modern construction may be adopted. 

Registration . — The accompanying draft outline Bill was 
prepared in 1891 by the R.V.I.-\. and the general body 
of practitioners. It was submitted to the Ix'gislative 
Gouncil in 1892. but was then rejected. It has not )«>en 
re-introduced since. The need of regi.stration. liowever, 
remains as great as ever. During the past fourteen years 
registration has been made compulsory in many of the 
jwofessions, and before long it will be necessary for the 
Institute to move again in this flircction, both in the 
interests of the public and the juofession. The demand 
for registration is shared by all competent incralxTs of 
the profession, whether members of the R.V.I.A. or not. 


“ Education . — In addition to awarding prizes for the best 
work done yearly in the building construction and archi- 
tectural classes at the Working Men’s College, Jlelbourne, 
the Council arranges annually R.V.I.A. competitions for 
subjects in design, measured work, and sketching, and 
awards medals and substantial money jnizes and certi- 
ficates for the best work in each division. This year, 
however, the new' regulations tor Diploma of Architecture 
at the ilelbourne University have been issued (a copy 
Iwing forwarded to you herewith). The scheme was 
prepared by a joint committee of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing at the Univ'ereity and by the Council of the R.V.L.V. 
Mr. A. Henderson (one of our past Presidents) has been 
appointed lecturer on the .sulrject, and Mr. Percy Oakden 
(also past P*resident) represents the Institute upon the 
Faculty of Engineering for 1901). The work is thus 
directly in touch with the Institute. 

“Modern Methods of Construction . — In order that modern 
methods of construction may be applicable to our larger 
cities, the Institute is (at the rciiucst of the Melbourne 
City Council) preparing a list of suggestions for improving 
the building by laws of the city. Copies of th.c buihling 
regulations of the principal cities in Great Britain and 
America have been courteously forwarded on application 
for our guidance, and the first interim report was for- 
W'arded to the City Council last September. W'c ask that 
provision lie made in the revised by-laws for the erection 
of iron and steel structures and for biiidings composed 
wholly or in part of reinforced concrete. Me further 
request that in the new regulations a clause be inscitcd 
whereby any method of construction in use in the cities 
referred to in an annexed schedule, although such con- 
struction be not piovided for in the Melbourne Building 
Regulations, may. with the sanction of the ollicial referees. 
1)0 adopted in Melbourne. It will necessarily I've some 
time before the amendment of the proposed regulations 
can be effected, as the work of revision is by no means an 
easy task. — Signed, .Jons’ Nittle. Jlon. isccrctari/." 

.Uthough we have failed as yet to obtain legislation in 
.\ustralia on the subject of registration, we liavo been 
successful in obtaining a Chair of .Architecture at the 
Melbourne University, which was an official recognition 
by tiic Government of architecture. So far as testimony 
is concerned, the Victorian Institute is absolutely unani- 
mous in favour of registration. 

Resolution of the Congress. 

The subject was discussed by .MM. .Augustin Rey 
(France), George Hubbard, F.S..\., Rolrert Walker (Gork), 
Ellis Mai'sland, M'. M’. Thomas, C. .A. (.'owjtcr (Melbourne), 
G. A. T, Jliddleton, D. Morgan (Cardiff), F. G. Green 
(Cape Colony). 

On the motion of IMr. Ellis ilar.sland, seconded by 
Mr. M', A\ . ihoma.s (England), it was resolved : 

That this Congress considers it dcsirahtc in the intuests 
of the public of all natirnis, and of the profession of 
.\rchitc'-ture, that all practitioni rs should have a 
statutonj qiialifiration . 
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EECEIVE THE THEOEETICAL AND PEACTICAL TEAINING OF A CEAFTSilAN ? 
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Chnirmen : Herr Otto Warner (Austriii) ; R. S. Balfour (England). 

Hon. Secreinrics : H. O. Tarboltou (Scotland) ; Ousta^•e Wickinan (Sweden). 


1. Architecture and Craftsmanship. 

By Eeginald Blojifield, E.A. 

Si/nojjsis. 

Ohjict . — To ascertain how far craftsmanship is necessary 
to an architect : (1) by tracing the development of the 
idea of the architect craftsman ; (2) by consideration of 
the function of architecture. 

Tlie practice of the earlier Renaissance, specialisation 
of the architect. Draughtsman's designs at end of 
eighteenth century. Lo.ss of tradition. Sham medi- 
a'valism The last stand of clas.sic. The great exhibition 
of is.")!. The pre-Raphaclite brotherhood not a purely 
artistic im.ivcmcnt. Their idea of reforming architec- 
ture by the study of nature. -Mr. Ru.-kin. William 
(Morris : his view of architecture, his pa.ssion for crafts- 
manship ; his hatred of classic. The -Arts and Crafts 
Society: the value of its work in regard to the minor 
arts : neglect of nrchitectiu'e. The prc-Raphaelites and 
their successors conceived of architecture not as the 
art of building, but as the ornamentation of buildings. 

The Proi'imx of Architecture . — Buildings the onlj' 

'■ nature ’’ it can study. It.s appeal by disciplined design, 
its analogy uith music, space composition. The archi- 
tectonic art. This view repudiated by Morris. The 
anarchy among the crafts ; and T.Art Nouveau, the 
rc.'ult of the withdrawal of the crafts from the control 
of architecture. Need ot thorough training in techninue 
for architectural students. Need for architects to re.sist 
the tendency to disregard architecture and absorb it in 
the crafts. 

2. The llclatian of Modern Architecture to 
C ruftsiuanship. 

By AY. K. Leth.vby. 

Tile ]iractiic of modern architectural design is I'ascd 
on custom. In some countries there seems to be a more 
gcncrjil tiurceirieut than in others, and in the tormer there 
i' a nearer approach to the existence of style. Beyond 
tins, what arc the jto'sibilities by which modern archi- 
tecture may enter on ii course of development, ami how 
tan \vc attain to reality in building ? 

'I’lic stvles of th.e past were shaped by a grow imr mastery 
of craftsmanship, and only thi.s will produce art akin to 
t!ic (nd. an art which is discovered rather than wiiled. 
The architect's store of forms is for the mo.st part degraded 
memories of the discoveries made by ancient craftsmen. 
AVhenoe is new cnergj- in modern arcliitecturc to be 
derived ? In part it may come from the investigations 
of science, but even so it will require a resourceful crafts- 
manship to deal with the new material. 

-At present the architectural profession i.s isolated 
from workmanship, and is thus imprisoned within a 
small sphere of ideas. .Architects have aimed at bringing 
back the appearance of masterly craftsmanship, but this 
outward appearance has no vitalising force. 

-A closer contact with labour may mean at least 
three things. We need, first, to be in closer touch with 


the executants of our buildings, and to be anxious to 
learn from them what they think is good work. In the 
second place, it may mean the acceptance by the scien- 
tifically trained directing arcliitect of more help from 
independent workmen of a high order, painters, sculptors, 
metal-workers, modellers, and the hke, while giving up 
the commonplaces of office-designed ornament. And, 
thirdlvx it may mean the practical training of archi- 
tects themselves. This idea is liable to two misconcep- 
tions ; as if it were proposed that the architect engaged 
on important work should make his own mortar, or 
as if the claim might be satisfied by receiving lessons in 
enamelling or wood-carrdng. The crafts essential to an 
architect, of course, are masoniy and carpentry, while 
they remain the principal factors in construction, and, so 
understood, craftsmanship should form the basis of arclii- 
teetural education. The student should out stone, frame 
up wood, and handle bricks. Often, of course, he could 
not afl'ortl much time for this, but even a month’s practice 
with materials and tools would be better than nothing. 

-A sliort course should form a part of the education of 
all students, but some would probably become much more 
interested in this side of things, and could follow it out 
further. Thus we might train architects of varying 
capacities for various requirements. It is the mistake 
of all systems to form men of one pattern. However 
desirable it may be to train some men to the highest 
degree of academical skill, these are best fitted to deal 
with the complicated problems of practice in a big city, 
while the humbler works of the country require equal 
devotion, but of a ditferent kind. A ba.sis of craftsmanship 
in architectui'al education should open out channels for 
diversities of gifts which may correspond with the diver- 
.sities of rccpiiroment. 

3. By Fi:. v.\N Gobbelschkoy. (On behalf of the 

Central liudety of .Vrchitecture of Belgium.) 

[From the Frcnch.\ 

The importance of the mandate of the arcliitect is 
great, because it expects from him extensive knowledge, 
w itliout which the artist cannot consider himself to he at 
the height of liis mission. 

The great drawback from which the profession suffers is 
due to the fact that the title of “ architect ' ' may be assumed 
bypersons who have neither obtained a diploma nor received 
a special education, and that this unjustifiable tolerance 
places in the hands of inexperienced persons an art which 
they will never be able to understand, and still less to 
practise. 

-All who desire to make serious study of architecture 
should be made to acquire the large amount of indis- 
pensable knowledge necessary to enable them to carry out 
a project. 

The education should be more complete, because to 
the art of making ingenious plans the architect must add, 
not only the qualities required to have them carried out 
as a whole, but also those which the contractor and his 
sub-agents must possess. 

The architect must be able to judge, as a real expert. 
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of the most minute details of the construction — in a 
word, he should possess the technical knowledge of aU the 
trades which he employs, and this to the extent of being 
in a position to discover, and to have put right without 
hesitation, any part of the work badly done. And in the 
presence of this vast knowledge, which one should expect 
him to possess, there is no doubt that the architect would 
recover the prestige he always used to exercise in the 
building industry. 

Besides, it must be stated that this perfect knowledge 
of the technical part of the crafts which we ask the archi- 
tect to possess is not an innovation. In fact, many 
architects of the Middle Ages, and men of science, such 
as Gahleo, Newton, Leibnitz, Stephenson, and others, 
were, at the same time, manual labourers. They knew how 
to manipulate matter in order to put their ideas into practice. 

Of course it is not necessary that the technical know- 
ledge of the architect should enable him to handle per- 
fectly the tools of all the crafts — this would be useless — 
but it is necessary that his knowledge should enable 
him to carry out everything in accordance with the 
rules of art ; and for this purpose it is necessary that he 
should himself, within the hmits of possibiUty, have 
practised under the eye of an experienced master all the 
kinds of work which later on he will have to carry out in 
his projects. 

Besides, this practical knowledge will enable him, with 
the aid of the superior education he has received, to con- 
tribute to a rational and practical improvement of the 
methods of execution adopted, and it will have not only 
a direct effect upon his authority, as we have already 
said, but also on the interests of the proprietors, of the 
substantial contractors, and of the w'orkmen. For, as one 
would see disappear, for the honour of the profession, that 
species of so-called colleague, we should also witness the 
«iiminution of the credit of those not over-scrupulous con- 
tractors who not only injure the interests of their clients, 
but who frequently endanger the lives of many workmen. 

Thus far is it that the architect — that is to say, the man 
who surveys buildings in the way of construction according 
to the rules of art, who in a word, makes the plans and 
estimates — this is how far the master of the work, as 
he was so properly called during the Middle Ages, must be 
an artisan. 

To sum up, the architect must be able to work well 
nimself in order to be able to command well. 

This education, which would form part of the whole, 
would not require more than two years of supplementary 
studies, because it would only be a question of extending 
in a practical and convenient way a known programme. 

The present programme followed for the studies of the 
architect could remain, with a certain revising, and there 
would have to be added to it that which is wanting for 
the training of the artisan. 

In imitation of what is being done in Germany and in 
Austria, we should thus have academies where technical 
engineers for the building industry would be educated, 
with the advantage that these special studies would be 
imposed, not upon manual labourers, but upon individuals 
who would already have gone through the superior 
studies of architecture. With our neighbours these 
studies have for their aim to form technical engineers who 
have a perfect knowledge of the materials ; the students 
learn there to distinguish between materials of good and 
of bad quahty, and to render to themselves an account 
of their qualities, in order to be able to make a judicious 
choice. They study there the handling and the working 
of the tools used by the workman and by the contractor ; 
in short, they carry out aU the working operations which 
may occur, making use of all the special tools which have 
to be used in the finishing of any given w ork. 


The complete school for architectural education which 
we should like to see created in Belgium w'ould necessitate, 
as we have already said, the combination of the principles 
adopted in Germany and in Austria with artistic and 
scientific education, but basing nevertheless the technical 
teaching upon that of the Enghsh technical schools, which 
are essentially practical, and in w'hich the oral lessons and 
the manual work are taught by the methods which 
develop in the pupil the spirit of investigation, determi- 
nation, and initiative. 

This summary does not allow us to enter into de- 
tails of the programme of the lessons, but it cannot be 
denied that the result of the elements recommended for 
adoption in a programme of studies would be, after the 
lapse of a few years, the decisive element in the ever-grow- 
ing competition among architects, because it would con- 
tribute to make disappear mere routine and empiricism, 
which put into a real inferiority a large number of our 
young colleagues. 

Being given the superior and practical tendency of the 
studies at such a school, we are convinced that the young 
artists, the owners of a diploma for having finished their 
studies, would have capacities which would be appre- 
ciated by the artistic, scientific, and industrial world. 

We indulge the hope that our work will contribute some 
elements to the solution of the very important question 
as to what extent the architect must be an artisan, 
and it will have shown the undeniable necessity of a 
complete education, which must always be kept at the 
level of progress, with a view to the improvement of the 
career of an architect and the recognition of its value, its 
rights, and its authority. 

4. By Otto W.^gxek, Imperial and Eoyal Super- 
intendent of Works ; Professor of the Imperial 
and Royal Academy of the Plastic Arts. (On 
behalf of the Society of Austrian Architects.) 

\_From the German.^ 

Concerning this question wo beg to make the following 
observations : 

Reference has repeatedly been made in our previous 
comm unications to the scientific education of the architect, 
and stress has been laid on the fact that he has to learn 
such a vast amoimt of facts, and that, for the reasons given 
in the beginning, this learning cannot embrace everything. 
In going through the technical studies of the architect, 
what is required is a good groemding, which will enable 
him to acquire what is further needed in the course of his 
subsequent period of activity. 

The actual work of the architect, and a number of 
artistic matters, such as the cultivntion of the alhed 
arts of painting and sculpture, the keeping pace with 
the professional hterature, &c., cannot fail to induce ' 
him to be very economic with the time he is able to 
give to these occupations, and, moreover, he will have to 
reserve a very considerable part of his time to the super- 
vision of the works to be carried out by him. It will 
therefore not be wTong to sustain that these matters 
can hardly receive much attention, from sheer lack of 
time. To this must be added the loss of time which is 
caused by the fact that the desire to create, and con- 
sequently the capacity to create, are faculties which the 
artist cannot command at all times. 

A further accumulation of work by learning one or 
more trades (to learn them aU is utterly out of the question) 
certainly exceeds that measure of time which the archi- 
tect has at his disposal to devote to such work. If 
besides it is taken into consideration that handicraft of 
the kind in question sometimes requires considerable 

4 E 
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physical strength, and may therefore be injurious to the 
steadiness and the fine touch of the hand, it is to be 
discountenanced to penetrate so far into the manual 
work of the architects craftsmen. The knowledge 
how any given part of a building is to be made belongs 
to the sphere of practice, which the architect will acquire 
in the course of his career all the more readily because 
his innate gift of invention will serve him as an auxihary. 

The question under consideration. Number VI, can 
therefore be correctly answered in the sense that the 
architect must know in a theoretical relation, and with regard 
to intuition, every trade and the qualities of the materials 
which he uses in his constructions, hut that it is iwd, necessary 
that he should become proficient in the manual skill belong- 
ing to the handicraft. 

5 . By Gaston Thelat (Paris). 

[From the French. ' 

Summary. — The theoretical and practical education of 
artisans can certainly become an abundant source of 
development in art. But then it must be judiciously 
led. Otherwise it would have dangers which would soon 
show themselves in the work produced. 

I wish to say at once that it ought to be consistent 
with the direction which the professional life takes. And 
this latter entails the general affinity with all the trades 
which contribute to the execution of the architect’s 
works. From this results a real theoretical and practical 
education, which latter embodies itself in an extension of 
conscientiousness in the artist. Hence a vivacity of spirit 
which shows itself in the particular character of the 
elements conducing to the harmony of the ensemble, to 
which they remain subordinate— without which would 
be c.xcccded the taste and proportion taught us by a 
certain philosophy drawn from manners of arrangement 
to which matter is subject. As can be seen it is an 
eJucation to which one consecrates one's life. 

But for that there would be no reason to rely on an 
initiation from the commencement of life. Before all 
else, it mu.st endeavour to sho\v' the disadvantages of 
making the different elements that the variety of trades 
represent dominate too much in a work. For this would 
expose one to a cause of incongruities which should be 
avoided in architectural conception and o.\ecution. Cer- 
tain masters, whose memory is surrounded with the 
Tesjrect which is due to them for the harmony of their 
li\es, and certain scho(jls could supply evidence of this, 
if the thing needed to be supported by material proofs. 
But this is not the ca.se. 

Iherefore, in order to prevent confu.sion in the mind, 
t lis education will be carried on by the fact of the career 
itself. For the arcliitect it will result exclusively from 
the experience he will gain from all the trades contri- 
buting to the e.xecution of his buildings. 

Conclusion . — The education of an architect-artisan is 
sufficiently gained by the routine of a hfe practically 
absorbed in the applications of the art. 

ith regard to a theoretical and practical education at 
the commencement of the career, the advantages would 
in no way make up for the time spent ; and the dis- 
advantages of it would predominate. 


6. By Robekt Lks.age (Paris). 

'!• rotn the French .] 

Stjjiaiary or the Question. 

We thought that under the heading “ The .Architect- 
Craftsman ’ the orgamsers of the Congress proposed the 


study of the question of “the professional training” of 
the architect, of the technical teaching completing the 
general teaching, and in particular that of the art of 
architecture. 

Our colleague M. Poupinel will treat of the history’ 
of this question in the Congress, whilst in this report 
we shall study a programme of technical teaching of 
the various building trades. 

We shall divide the report into two chapters : 

1. The general programme. 

■2. In particular, the programme from the French 
point of view'. 


Part I.— THE GENERAL PROGRAMME. 

What has been done in Europe. 

1. By the State. 

2. By private initiative. 

In particular, what has been done in France. 

For the building trades the State has organised work- 
shoi>s and professional schools in which workmen only 
are trained ; it has not yet created any technical school 
for the training of chiefs of enterprise, directors of work, 
contractors, and architects. 

In this direction private enterprise has already pro- 
duced, enumerating them in chronological order : 

The Trelat School. 

The courses of lectures of the philoteohnic, philomatic, 
polytechnic, and other associations. 

The courses of lectures by M. de Baudot at the 
TrocadJro. 

The courses of lecture.s of tho Syndical Chambers. 

The School of Pubhc Works. 

The school of construction of buildings. 

The school of mutual teaching of arts. 


The Characteristic Features of these Schools and 
Lectures : their Insufficiency. 

Programme of a School of Technical Teaching fur 
Architects and Contractors. 

Method of Teaching : 

The lessons ; 

The exercises of application ; 

The practical works (workshops, laboratories, visits to 
edifices, factories, w'oikshops, building yards). 

The courses of le.ssons would include the study of the 
work from the point of view of its practical execution, 
and from the point of view of the settlement of accounts. 

The teacher, in the analysis which he would make of 
the work, would treat separately : The materials, the 
tools, the machines, the workmen, the organs. He would 
deduce from the knowledge of the resources which the 
materials offer, from the means offered by the tools, 
some general principles which must be the guides of the 
builders for the logical and economic composition of the 
\ arious parts. The teacher would also make the pupils 
conversant with the new industrial products ; he would 
study the catalogues with them and discuss the value 
of the various brands. 

The exercises of application.— To the technical lessons 
on coMtruotion would correspond some exercises in 
e ai a\\ings calculated as if they had to be practically 
earned out ; to the lessons of measurement and verifica- 
tion would correspond exercises of bookkeeping, making 

remomndl &c. drawings to accompany 

The practical work would consist in the handling of 
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the various tools, some manual work, testing of materials, 
the making-out of reports of all kinds, and even surveys. 

To this school a Hbrary and a museum would be annexed. 

Relations between the Technical Schools and the 
Schools of Architecture. 

Should technical teaching be given at the school of 
Architecture and at the Fine Art school, or should it be 
given in a school absolutely independent of these ? 

It is impossible to answer this question in a general 
manner. The organisation of a technical school for the 
crafts of the building trade, complementary to the schools 
of architecture, wiU of necessity work in unison with 
them. 

To each special case will correspond a special and 
adequate solution. 

The same answer must be made to the question : Is 
the technical teaching to precede, to accompany, or to 
follow the teaching of the art of architecture ? 

II.— THE PROGRAMME FROM THE FRENCH 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Short Summary of the Official Teaching of Archi- 
tecture in France. 

1. L’Ecole des Beaux -Arts. 

2. The regional Schools of Architecture. 

3. The regional Schools of Fine Arts. 

The characteristic Features of their Teaching, the Aims they 

Pursue, what they Neglect, and Why they Neglect it. 

L’Eoole des Beaux-Arts is not a school of architec- 
ture, but a special school of the Fine Arts in which the 
art of architecture occupies a place similar to those held 
by the arts of painting, of sculpture and of engraving. 
The aim of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is to train the mind 
of the architect, to put him towards art, and not to teach 
him a trade, or to prepare him for the exercise of his pro- 
fession. It chooses its pupils by competition, and only 
admits men of superior intelligence and aptitude. The 
results which it has obtained force it to do this ; it domi- 
nates all that is produced in architecture in France ; it 
even makes its influence felt in other countries in the 
South of Europe, and especially in America. The techni- 
cal instruction of the architect, the preparation of the 
practical architect for the part he is to act in society, 
does not come within its province. 

The examinations and competitions in mathematics and 
in construction which it imposes on its students from the 
very beginning of their studies of art have no other 
motive than to eliminate at one those who would bo 
absolutely unfit for the study of the sciences of the build- 
ing art, and consequently to become true masters cf work. 
But the technical knowledge the pupils must go elsewhere 
to acquire, and they must, above all, obtain it from ex- 
perience in the building yards. 

It is now beyond any doubt that this instruction left 
to the chance of experience should be given in a methodical 
manner, and give rise to a regular course of teaching : 
in this way our architects would undoubtedly be rooner 
and better prepared to defend the interests of which 
they are in charge. 

This idea has been the cause of private undertakings 
which we have just mentioned ; but in France the State 
has not yet done anything in this direction. 

What can he done in France. 

On the occasion of previous Congresses M. J. J. Fillet 
has already pointed out the pre gramme for such a schocl : 


for him the technical teaching would have to form the 
secondary teaching of architecture, the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts having to give the superior teaching only accessible 
to a very select few. 

At the time when this project was submitted it might 
have been easily put into practice by means of creating 
regional schools of architecture, absolutely independent, 
and the property of the provinces. This would have been 
a good piece of decentrahsation. 

In our days the circumstances are altered. By the 
initiarive of M. J. Guadet, the French Government has 
just established in the provinces some regional schools 
which are branches of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The same 
courses of lessons, the same examinations, the same 
exercises, are made there at the same time as in Paris, 
where the work of the students is sent and judged by the 
ordinary jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. These schools 
give the same diploma as the school in Paris. 

In the presence of this expansion of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts there only appears to remain one solution to 
the problem of the technical teaching, viz. the creation, 
side by side with these schools, of some schools of applica- 
tion for practical building, the teaching in w'hich would 
be absolutely specialised, and which, in connection with 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, would be in an absolutely 
analogous position to that occupied by the schools of 
application for artillery, the mihtary engineers, the mines, 
the bridges and roads, &c., in connection with the Ecole 
Polyteclmique. 

Like these latter they would admit four categories of 
students : 

1. The students of architecture, former pupils of the 
superior class of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

2. The day students admitted by way of competition. 

3. The students from foreign countries. 

4. The free students attending the classes. 

The programme for their courses of lessons would be 
the one we have indicated just now. Each of them 
would be taught, under the supervision of an experienced 
architect with diploma, by assistant teachers from among 
contractors, artisans, and accountants. 

The duration of the studies should not exceed two years. 
Ihe lessons would be arranged in such a manner that 
the students could attend them while they are pre- 
paring for their final competition and for their diploma. 
The lessons could be given exclusively during the fore- 
noon. The practical exercises would keep the students 
busy during three months of the year ; for instance, 
from May to July. 

To conclude, we beg to propose the following reso- 
lution : 

This Congress, considering that the architect, the 
master of the works, having under his immediate direction 
Morkmen and artisans of the most varied bodies of 
the State, and utilising the services of the most varied 
industries, has no means of acquiring in each of these 
trades and in each of these industries the complete 
knowledge of a specialist ; considering that there exist 
already in the majority of European countries training 
schools for artisans, schools for practical appheation 
and laboratories for engineer, where specialists are 
trained, expresses the desire that there should be 
created specially for the architects and for the general con- 
tractors schools in which, in the limited space of two years, 
they could acquire in a general tut exact manner the 
technical part of the various trades and indu, tries of 
the building trade, without claiming to practise these 
trades and industries. It also expresses the wish that 
between these schools international and continuous 
relations may be established 
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7. By J. M. PoupiNEL. 

[Extract, from the Frenclit] 

To avoid ^yaste of time I -n-ill restrict myself to telling 
you what conclusions, in my opinion, are to be drawn 
from the work of our predecessors. 

In art, as well as in science, we shall never be able to 
come to the end of our experience. So many artistic, 
scientific, and jwactical problems has the architect to 
solve that several lives would be necessary. Iladame de 
Sevigne has written ; — “ I always say that if I could 
only live for two himdred years I should become the most 
admirable person in the world.” 

It is time, we think, that an architect student should 
become deeply imbued with all the neccs.sary sciences 
and put them in practice. It may also be stated that, in 
spite of the progress of the sciences of medicine and 
hycriene, present and future generations will have no 
such longevity, and wo should perhaps do well to limit 
our ambition and, in the interest of our young colleagues 
and successors, to restrict our demand and to formulate 
it thus without losing ourselves in details or complicated 
programmes : Ixt the architect receive practical summary 
teaching, allowing him to make the best use of the human 
forces, of the material resources placed at his disposal by 
nature and labour.” 


Resolution of the Congress. 

The discussion was contributed to by Dr. Joseph 
Cuypers (.Amsterdam), Mr. Alaurioe B. Adams, Professor 
V. Nagv (Budapest), Professor I.ethabv, Messrs. Reginald 
Blomfieid, A.R.A., C. Walker (Bostom 'U.S.A.), H. P. G. 
Maule, and the motion apjjended to AI. Robert Lesage’s 
Paper (p. h), having with his consent been modified by 
Profe.ssor Nagy, was seconded by Dr. Cuypers, and carried 
unanimously as follows : 

That this Congress, considering that the architect, the 
master of the works, having under his immediate 
direction n'orkmen and artisans of the most varied 
bodies of the State, and utilising the services of the 
most varied ind.ustries, has no means of acquiring in 
each of these trades and in each of these industries 
the complete knowledge of a specialist, expresses the 
desire that the opportunity should be given to archi- 
tectural students to acquire in a general but exact 
manner the technical part of the various trades and 
industries of the building ttades tvithout claiming 
to practise these trades and industries. It also 
expresses the wish that between these schools inter- 
national and continuous relations may be established^ 


Subject VIL -THE PLANNING AND LAYING-OUT OF STEEETS AND OPEN SPACES. 

Wednesday Evening, 18(/t July. — Grafton Galleries. 

Chairmen : Sir Wm. Emerson (England) and M. Ch. Buis (Belgium). 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. Perkins Pick (England). 


1. By Ch. Buls, Hon. President of the Societe 
Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique. (On behalf 
of the Societe Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique.) 

[From the French.'] 

- If it is desired to lay down the rules to be followed for 
the creation of streets and squares, the following three 
hypotheses must be considered : — 

First, an entirely new town to be founded. This is 
a rare occurrence in Europe ; an instance of it is Zeebrugge 
in Belgium. 

Secondly, a quarter of an old towm to be transformed 
into a modern quarter. In this case it is necessary to 
leave untouched the picturesque aspect of the cj^uarter, 
to preserve the historical monuments, while endeavouring 
at the same time to satisfy modem requirements. 

Thirdly : a new suburb to add to an old town. 
Establish the plan of the principal directions of circula- 
tion, adapt it to the topography of the place, determine 
the character of the quarter according to its destination : 

i.e. whether to be of a commercial, industrial, administrative, 
popular, uni versitary, middle-class or aristocratic character. 

Servitudes to be established to preserve to it the character 
it is intended to have. Expropriation by zones or par- 
ticipation of the owners of the land in the management 
expenses. 

■ Forms of the Streets. — Straight or almost straight 
principal arteries ; sinuous secondary streets. The 
straight streets must not be too long ; after every thou- 
sand metres they must be de\-iated or end in a monument. 
The squares arranged in these streets must not be 


circular, but oval. They can besides be varied by not 
giving a uniform width to the whole street. 

Intersection of the Streets. — Avoid converging 
the circulation to a single point ; it must, on the contrary, 
be distributed over the whole town. 

Cross-shaped intersections should be avoided. 

Open Sp.vces. — In ancient times the public squares were 
the fomm as the pohtical centre, and the market-place 
as the commercial centre. In the North, in the Middle 
Ages, there w as the open space in front of the church 
and the large market place in front of the town-hall. 

1. The squares for circulation. — The star-shaped 
squares are to be condemned ; they lead to congestion 
in the circulation and form a too cut-up picture. 

The streets must end in the corners of the squares. 

2. Markets. — The centre of the market-place must be 
free ; the streets leading to it must not be numerous, and 
must end in the shape of turbine paddles. 

3. Garages. — Squares outside the railway stations ; 
there the circulation must be divided by open spaces, 
fountains, and statues. Towards the town there should 
be a monumental entrance. Within the town spaces 
must be reserved for cab-stands. 

4. Ornamental Squares. — Squares planted with trees. 
They can be made of any shape. 

5. Monumental Squares. — Squares created to produce 
an artistic effect. 

(а) Proportions of the squares. — The height of the 
houses should be in harmonic proportion with the dimen- 
sions of the squares. Rules estatilishcd by -M. H. Martens. 

(б) Shape of the squares. — Rectangular ones in the 
proportion of 1-3, trapezoidal and triangular ones. Circu- 
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lar and octagonal shapes to be condemned. Oval shape 
admissible. 

(c) Framing of the squares to be recommended ; dis- 
simulate their openings by grates, arcades, &c. Streets 
opening into them in turbine-paddle shapes. 

(d) Grouping of the squares produces a picturesque 
effect. These squares may surround an editice. 

(e) Decoration of squares. Sometimes symmetrical, but 
as a rule the absence of symmetry is preferable. It is 
better not to place the statues and fountains in the centre 
of the square. 

(/) Levelling of the squares. The concave surface 
is to be preferred for cesthetio and practical reasons. 

Conclusions. 

The principles which we have just exposed are the 
result of the research of practical means which can make 
a modem town comfortable and hygienic, and impart 
to it a beauty which renders a sojourn in it pleasant. 

A town must not only be a commercial store and an 
industrial factory, but also a home for human beings. 

Since the towns are no longer formed by the slow 
increase of centuries, they have lost their picturesque 
charm and their national character. 

To the unconscious work of the builder of ancient 
times must be substituted the conscious work of the 
modern builder. The mission of our town architects 
must therefore be to adorn the towns with a new beauty, 
the elements of which will be furnished by the wants 
of a- heavy traffic, of a healthy Ufe, by aesthetic principles, 
derived from the study of the laws of artistic enjoyment. 

Town builders, trustees, and architects must be inspired 
by the fine verse of Terence : 

Homo sum, et bumani niliil a me aliennm puto ! 

(I am a man, and no liuman teelin;; is indifferent to mo !} 


2. Summary of Report by M. Eugene Henaud, 
Architeete diplomu par lo Gouverneinent, Paris. 

[J'Vom the French.'] 

Definition of the various kinds of locomotion in the 
large towns. Household circulation, professional circu- 
lation, cheap circulation, general circulation, hoUday 
circulation, and exceptional popular circulation. Cor- 
responding ways of circulation and width of the streets. 
Necessity of increasing their width on behalf of motorism. 
General distribution of the net of public thoroughfares. 
Geometrical distribution of the new to\yns. Rectangular 
system, radiary system, mixed system. Insufficiency of 
these systems. Search for a principle for laying down 
the net. Comparative study and plans reduced to the 
same scale of the four large capitals, London, Berlin, 
Moscow, and Paris. 

(Plate I.) Description of the plan of Berlin. Theo- 
retical idea of this plan (Plate II.). Description and 
theoretical idea of the plan of London. Description 
and theoretical idea of the plan of Moscow. New notion 
about the perimeter of radiation drawn from the com- 
parison of these plans. Description and theoretical 
scheme of the plan of Paris. Insufficiency of the radiating 
streets of Paris. Idea of what a modern town must be. 
Advantages which men must find in the large towns. 
General distribution of a large town. Centre of activity, 
centre of business. Periphery of d\velling-house.s. Con- 
sequences from the point of view of the way.s of circulation. 
Circulatory net analogous to that of a living organism. 
Necessity of directing the streets towards a clo.sed uniting 
centre or perimeter of radiation, making the central 
nucleus less congested. .Abnormal situation of the 
present pubhc streets in the large European towns in 


consequence of their business development. Necessity 
for widening the too narrow streets of the central nucleus. 
Presence of the most ancient historical monuments in 
this centre. The duty of leaving them untouched. Incon- 
venience of tracing in a straight fine the new streets, 
if it is too strictly adhered to. Usefulness and beauty 
of spacious or winchng streets. 

The open spaces, parks, or gardens. Re.spiratory 
organs of the large towns. Objections of the specula- 
tors. Usefulness of parks for the education of children. 
^Esthetic influence of the parks and gardens. Comparative 
studies of the parks and gardens of the four large cities, 
London, Berhn, Moscow, and Paris. Total surface of 
the agglomeration built over, population and surface of 
the interior and exterior parks in those four large cities. 
LTsefulness of the outside parks. Necessity of the interior 
parks. Comparative plans of the interior parks ( Plate III. ). 
Difficulty of the comparison. Selection of a common 
surface of comparison. Surfaces of the paries and open 
spaces of each of those large towns compared with their 
area. Superiority of London. Diminution of the open 
spaces in Paris. Reason for tins diminution. Measures 
to be taken by the municipalities to remedy it. Propor- 
tion to be observed between the open spaces and the 
areas covered with buildings. Good and bad distribu- 
tion of the parks and gardens. Idea of the garden cities. 
Advantages and drawbacks of this s3rstem. Means 
of rendering the clusters of houses less compact. New 
type of boulevards, called A redans. Formula of the 
boulevard and its description. Plan and persjjective 
of a boulevard A redans (Plates IV. and V.). Its 
advantages from the hygienic point of view of the 
houses. Comparative plan of a fragment of a boulevard 
a redans, and of part of an ordinary boulevard from the 
point of view of the utihsation of the land (Plate VI.). 

Application of the foregoing theories to the study of 
the transformation of Paris. Present defects of the plan 
of Paris. Project of the proposed distribution (Plate VII.) 
and central nucleus. The new system of the eighteen 
radiating streets. New streets and old streets utilised. 
Creation of new parks. Distribution of those parks. 
The twelve peripheric parks put into communication 
with each other by the grand circle of the boulevard 
A r. dans. Estimate of cost. Delay necessary for its 
execution. 

Conclusion. 

Usefulness of the putting together and comparing the 
graphic documents of the large towns. Proposal by 
Sir Edwin Cornwall to assemble a Congress of the 
capitals. The part which the architects could play in 
this Congress. Proposition to constitute by a uniform 
method, and with plans reduced to the same scale, the 
technical documents of all the large cities. 


3. By B. PoLLES Y Vivo, .J. Ma-j6 y Eibos, 

M. Bebtr.vnd de Quintana. 

[Prom the French.] 

In laying out open spaces account should be taken of 
various circumstances, those especially which are 
attendant on the climate of the locahty, though vmiying 
according to latitude, altitude, direction of dominant 
winds, and the greater or le.ss distance from the sea and 
gr at rivers, the position of neighbouring mountains, 
frequency of rains, nature of soil, &c. 

Of all these circumstances, those which have a pre- 
ponlerating influence are the direction of the dominant 
winds and the latitude. 

What evidently demonstrates the importance of the 
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direction of the dominant -n-inds is the position of edifices 
included in the category of insanitary buildings, which, 
on account of the many emanations affecting the atmo- 
sphere, should not be so situated that the currents of air 
may carry these insanitary emanations into the open 
spaces of a city, '■ hus converting into a focus of infection 
the air which our dwellings receive from outside. 

In consequence of this, one ought to study eon.scien- 
tiously the situation of a cemetery, a crematorium, an 
est ibfishment for the filtration of infected water coming 
from a system of sewers, a hospital, a lazaretto, certain 
industries, &c. 

With regard to the latitude, or distance from the 
equator, and setting aside the differences of temperature, 
consequent on the greater or less distance fr m the pole.s, 
and following the geographical points which are under 
con.sideration, one of the most important factors in the 
solution of the problem, and one on which we ought to 
fix our a tention, is the consideration of the angle formed 
by the ; olar rays with the plane of the horizon of e.acli 
locality, an angle which diminishes a: the latitude in- 
creases. 

According to the reports of the International Con- 
gre.s.ses cf Tuberculosis, and of Salubrity and Hygiene, 
held recently at Paris, it cannot be doubted that one 
of the essential points to be secured is to place the 
dwelling in hygienic conditions, and that its facade-. 

. hould be so exposed as to receive the rays of the 
sun and pure air for as long a time as possible. To 
obtain this result it is obvious that wc ought to orientate 
the streets, determine their width, and fix the height of 
houses, so that the access of the sun’s rays .should be 
a-ssured. 

As our limi'ed scope does not permit us to trace geo- 
graphically the iour,-o of the solar ray.3 for each of the 
latitudes coriesponding to each degree (a method which 
would give a precise idea of the matter), it will be enough 
for us to consider the distinctive lati Aides corre. pondinsr 
to the equator, latitude O' ; the tropic.s, 2.3' 27'; an 
intcrmcdiaiy point, for instance Madrid, 40' ; tlic 
polar circle.s tl;)- 33' ; the pole.3 90° ; to demonstrate 
clearly that the niaxinium angles which the solar ray 
corresponding to twelve o’clock, that is to say, the hour 
at which the sun passes over the meridian of the locality, 
form with the plane of the horizon at the time of the 
summer solstice, the equinoxes, and the winter solstice 


are the follow 

ing for the 

L.Uiturt ‘ 

.said latitudes ; 

tlujnmcr 

E'iuino.xts 

Winter 

Solstice 

Equator 

f) 0 

113 27 

90 b 

66 33 

Tropics 

23 27 

90 0 

()3 33 

41 33 

Madrid 

40 0 

73 27 

50 0 

26 33 

Polar Circle 

G1 33 

46 51 

23 27 

0 0 

Poles 

90 0 

23 27 

0 0 

23 27 


From the preceding it is evident that the various open 
; paces for each city, streets, square-, promenades, &e., 
and those by analogy reserved as courtyards to facilitate 
the acce s of air and light to houses, ought to increase 
in breadth a.-- the latitud of the locality increases, whilst 
the heights of the houses ought to les.-en as the latitude 
increa.es ; in other t rms. to avoid one facade ca.sting a 
shado3y upon another, the breadth of the streets must 
increase proportionately with the latitude of the locality, 
and the heights of the houses must lessen in the same 
proportion. 

To give to the subject we have just sketched all the 
development that it deserves would take a volume filled 
with scientific and learned explanations, and as these 
notes are intended for an audience composed of experts 


we would hke to avoid faUing into this error, and we will 
conclude our remarks on the portion of the hygienic 
problem intimately allied 3yith the title of the theme we 
are discussing, with the following conclusions : 

1. 'Tliat the means of communication in cities should 

be laid out so that in no case should they serve as 
a canal to conduct the impurities coming from un- 
healthy industries, which necessarily exist in alt 
centres of population ; that is to say, that strict 
care must be taken that the situation of these 
buildings be fixed in such a way that the dominat- 
ing winds can never carry into inhabited localities 
the unhealthy emanations from them. 

2. That the dimensions of open spaces in a city should 

be subordinate to the density of the population as 
well as to the latitude; in other words, the more 
populous a city the greater should he the area of 
its open spaces ; a condition which can bo ob- 
tained through the means of communication and 
the courtyards belonging to houses. Con- 
sidering besides that the sun is essentially the 
purifying element, in order to obtain its presence 
for the longest time possible in the fronts of 
buildings it is necessary to increase the area of open 
spaces and to diminish the height of construo- 
tioas as the latitude of a city increases. 


4. By Dr. J. Stubben, Berlin. 

[From the Gcrinnn.' 

I. PL.iNNiNO OF Streets. 

Traffic. 

The direction and width of streets depend on the 
claims of the traffic to be accommodated. Traffic must 
everywhere and in every direction find a clear view 
and an unimpeded path. In main thoroughfares the 
width desirable may bo 50 metres or more ; in by-streets, 
wliere the traffic is solely for the service of the residents, 
the width may be reduced to 8 metres. All intermediate 
widths depend on the circumstance.s of each case. 

The gradients of streets should be as flat as possible. 
In level districts gradients of more than 1 in 70 should 
he avoided as far as may be. because they interfere with 
the asphalting of the road surface. In hilly districts 
gradients up to 1 in 20 are permissible in the case of 
main thoroughfares, and up to 1 in 10 in the case of side- 
streets. Where steeper incline.s have to be dealt with 
stairs or footways should be provided. The latter should 
he employed more frequently than is at present the case 
on mountain slopes and for diagonal crossings of long 
blocks, ' 

Health. 

For hygienic reasons, streets running due east and 
west should, where possible, be avoided, because the 
houses on the south side during the greater part of the 
ycar do not receive direct sunshine. The width of a 
street should be at least equal to the height of the houses 
in it. Broad streets .should be planted with rows of trees 
and garden plots. Forecourts in front of the houses favour 
the access of light and air, and often allow a reduction 
of the width of the roadway. Very wide and bare streets 
are to be avoided, ow ing to dust clouds and lack of shade. 
The same remark applies to long straight streets, especially 
when they he parallel to the direction of prevaihng winds. 

Ben lit I/. 

On purely ^esthetic grounds there is as much to be 
said for straight streets a.s for crooked ones, and for 
a regular as for an irregular building line. In hilly 
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districts curved streets facilitate traffic and the iaying- 
out of sites. In level districts the adoption of straight 
or crooked, regular or irregular lines depends both on 
practical considerations and also on the artistic inten- 
tions of the designer. Straight streets of great length 
should be avoided ; the remedy is to curve or change the 
direction, also transposition of the direction or building 
lines. Transpositions are, however, only permissible in 
so far as they do not interfere with a clear view of the 
traffic. Convex changes of gradient are to be avoided in 
straight streets as far as possible. Concave levelling is 
to be preferred. Unavoidable stopping-points ought 
to be treated artistically as terminal points. Every street 
ought as far as practicable to be planned individually. A 
change of width in different parts of the same street may 
serve to add to its beauty. Self-contained street pictures 
are everywhere to be aimed at. 

II. Planning of Open Spaces. 

Traffic. 

Open spaces are required for dealing with streams 
of traffic at points where streets converge, at railway 
stations, bridges, city gates, &c. For practical reasons 
it is desirable that the various lines of traffic should 
not intersect one another at one point. Spaces devoted 
to traffic lack, as a rule, one quality of artistic importance — 
viz. the setting of a proper frame. They can, never- 
theless, be made to present a pleasing appearance. The 
lack of a suitable frame may be to some extent com- 
pensated by so arranging the lines of the streets that the 
eye travels over the open space and rests on a boundary 
wall. Useless traffic areas resulting from the unnecessary 
meeting of streets are to be avoided. 

Market-Tplaces should be near to some main thoroughfare, 
but their main area should not be open to vehicular traffic. 

A considerable number of open spaces are desirable 
in the interests of fresh air. They should occupy at 
least one-tenth of the total area of a town. Spaces 
planted with trees and flowers, such as gardens and 
recreation grounds, are important to health, as are also 
public parks and promenades. 

Beauty. 

The chief artistic quality of open spaces lies in their 
being as far as possible enclosed in a proper setting. 
This applies to market-places and garden, but espe- 
cially to spaces of a purely architectural character, i.e. 
spaces intended as sites for monumental buildings. The 
preferable position for these buildings is at the side of 
the open space rather than in the centre. In this latter 
position the necessity of a framing for the remaining 
portions of the space holds good. Porticoes and porches, 
which can be carried out into the street openings, help 
to close in the frame. Errors in scale, especially unduly 
large open areas, are to be avoided. Convexity of the 
open space is inadmissible. Concavity is jjreferable. 
Each open space should, as far as practicable, be laid out 
individually. 

Combinations of spaces are subject to various requii’e- 
ments, according to the purpose for which each is in- 
tended, e.g. whether it be for purposes of traffic or as 
a site for monumental buildings. The grouping of several 
separate spaces can be made to produce fine effects from 
an artistic point of view. 

III. Planning of Cities. 

Historical Development. 

It is instructive to pass in review— 

The formal cities of ancient Greece. 

The formal and informal cities of the Romans. 


The irregular cities of the earlier Middle Ages. 

The regularly laid out towns of the later iliddle Ages, of 
the Renaissance, and of the Baroque period. 

The sj'stematicaUy designed citie.s of America. 

The improvements in towns cari’ied out during the 
nineteenth century, for the most part geometrical in 
character ; and, finally. 

Modern ideals. 

Traffic, Hygiene, Beauty. 

Modern ideals are in the main based on the principles 
given above for the design of streets and space.s. M'e 
cannot simply imitate the cities of an earlier age, since 
the requirements of the traffic and of hygiene have 
altered. That the ground plan of a city should be clean 
and orderly is of importance. The task of the artist lies 
in a perfect adaptation to use, combined with beauty of 
form. In other words, the arrangement of the open- 
air space shall satisfy lesthetio demands, while at the 
same time it must provide, as completely as possible, for 
convenience of locomotion and health. 

Economic and Social Requirements. 

In addition to the claims of traffic, health, and beauty, 
economic and social considerations require attention. 
The streets and blocks of buildings must, in their cha- 
racter and dimensions, conform to the economic and 
architectural necessities of the inhabitants. Broad main 
thoroughfares must bo prorided for the bulk of the traffic, 
narrow side-streets of private houses serve to divide the 
area to be built on into separate blocks. The various 
parts of the city ought, even in the first rough plan, to 
be divided up in accordance with the purposes they are 
intended to serve — viz. into rows of houses or detached 
and semi-detached buildings ; into tenements or private 
houses ; dwellings for the upper, middle, or working 
classes ; shops and retail or wholesale manufactories, &c. 
Attention should be paid to their relative position in 
regard to the centre of the town, the surrounding country, 
the railways, and the harboiu’. 

As in the case of isolated thorouglifares and open spaces, 
so too in the case of whole quarters of the city individual 
character should be aimed at. 

Care of Monuments . 

Ancient monuments of all kinds, as well as fine existing 
streets and views, ought not only to bo j^eserved, but 
should be taken advantage of in order to secure a cha- 
racteristic development of the city on artistic lines. 

^Illustrated by forty lantern shdes.) 


5. By Gaston Tkf.lat (Paris). 

[Front the French.. 

Summaiy. — Streets are never wide enough to allow the 
traffic in the roadway to develop without leading to ob- 
structions. These latter occasion loss of time inconsi.stent 
with the rapidity which the means of locomotion tend to 
ensure ; again, they lead to a confusion in the streets 
which is not in harmony with objective beauty. The 
leading fact of the day is a more and more accentuated 
rapidity of movement from place to place, thanks to which 
the former suburbs of capitals or towns are joined, or 
can immediately be joined, to the centres of the a^ffio- 
merations. Hence the possibility of assimilating these 
new- localities to the old districts where the m-ban employ- 
ments are centralised. Thither, then, should lie trans- 
ferred the dwellings which up to the i>resent hat e crowded 
the centre of the towns, w here they tend to spread trans- 
missible and preventable diseases. 
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?^The enlarged agglomerations would gain considerably 
in healthiness and brightness, in contrast with these faulty 
concentrations of dwellings, cramped and one above the 
other in comparativelj' restricted spaces. 

Uninhabited areas could take the form of parks, squares, 
gardens, avenues planted with trees ; and even private 
squares could be made on pieces of ground large enough, 
so that the buildings would hne the public roads. _ And 
all this should be planned and settled before it is too 
late. This necessary preliminary woik should be carried 
out under the aegis of the municipal authorities inde- 
pendently of the exigencies of execution, which should be 
1‘tYected according to financial possibilities and intentions. 
Xothing should be executed which is not in accordance 
with general harmony, of which it is expedient at once 
to have some idea, in order to ensure the reaUties, such 
as present knowledge bids us consider them. 

This would therefore be a teclinical focussing of the 
progress that science faces in our days. From this 
would foUow later the prescribed realisations in accord- 
ance with the \’iews that our intellectual life may well 
admit of. 

It is necessary to get away from the antiquated methods 
which up to now have served as the bases of the regula- 
tions of the highway authorities. In order to do this it 
uould bo expedient to appeal to competent meditations 
and deliberations, alt having as their primordial object 
the health and well-being of the community. For it 
is in the e.xclu.-.ive interest of the community that such 
regulations ought to be made. 

Conclusion . — Consequently there is reason to express 
the desire that for all important agglomerations plans 
sliould be studied without delay. They would have to 
take into account the conditions inspired by science and 
which interest health, such as rapidity of movement 
from place to place. 

These plans would therefore require a focu.'-<ing of the 
technical solutions to be drawn from science. They 
would be carried out according to local requirements 
and budgetary possibilities. But nothing would be 
done which wa.s not in accordance with an idtal in keeping 
with the knowledge of the age. 

0 . The I’lnitniiKj uf the Residential Districts 
of Towns. 

By llAYiioxD Unwin. 

W'liile towns in England are growing as rapidly as 
those of other countries we have not studied the question 
of town development, as many of the other countries have. 
In (Jermany, tor example, there is a large literature and 
at least one good periodical devoted to the subject. 
German municipalities have extensive powers and are 
in the habit of making plans to regulate the development 
of their towns. The English hapliazard system of 
allowing towns to grow' lia.s only to Ije compared with 
tiiis to lie coudemiied. It is necessary for our munici- 
palities to secure additional powers ; probably the best 
way would be to begin by forming committees in each 
town to watch over and criticise town development 
from the icsthctic point of view, and the.sc committees 
should work for the appointment by each munieipaUty 
of a professional expert whose special duty it should be to 
e.xaminc and criticise all development from the point of 
view of its effect on the appearance of the town. 

It is imjiortant for us to study what is being done in 
other countries, but we mu.st not necessarily accept the 
conclusions they have arrived at as indicating the best 
methods for our own development. This is eminently 


work for architects, who alone have received the necessary 
practical and artistic training. 

It is the regulation of the vast growth of residential 
districts around our towns which is most required in this 
country. Valuable suggestions may be obtained quite as 
much from old Enghsh villages and towns as from the 
ancient Continental towns which the school of Camillo 
Sitte have taken so much as their model. 

Both alike suggest the great importance of defining and 
limiting suburban areas. Old towns were often defined 
by their walls with beautiful effect. We need to replace 
with some more comely girdle the ragged edges and 
rubbish heaps which surround our modem suburbs ; 
belts of park land, meadow, wood or orchard, often of 
quite narrow' width, might be used with good effect. 

In suburban areas the larger buildings will be few, but 
should be grouped so as to produce some enhanced effect 
and some definite centre for the life, as well as for the plan, 
of the suburb or district. The judicious use of planting 
may help to Unk together buildings in centres where there 
may not be enough fine buildings to make an adequately 
large enclosed place. The growing desire for greater 
space and more openness of outlook is an important 
and difficult element in our problem. 

Before attempting to lay out a new area the site must 
be very carefully studied, a contour plan must be made, 
and a survey of trees and many other features of interest. 
Even well-grown hedgerows may sometimes be helpful ; 
anything that will break the naked newness of a suburban 
area should be preserved. The plans should be thought 
out on the ground and committed to paper afterwards. It 
is impossible to study too thoroughly a site and its condi- 
tions ; the proper directions for the main roads, the various 
centres, factory areas, &c., should all be settled on the site. 
A symmetry which will look nice on the drawings is of no 
value ; but definiteness of figure in the main framework 
formed by the chief roads of a totvn or district is certainly 
valuable to enable people easily to find their way about. 
The whole of the plan should be based on definite reasons 
rather than abstract rules, and one cannot be too willing 
to consider suggestions from the site. Rules cannot 
be laid down in favour of straight or curved roads ; each 
form has its beauty and use ; the mere aimless meandering 
road will be quite as monotonous as the straight road. 
The contour of the ground or existing features having 
curved lines springing from natural causes may suggest 
very beautiful curvecl roads, but straight roads opening 
up a beautiful view', or affording fine avenue effects, may 
bo equally satisfactory. Each road should be given some 
distinctive character, which may be enhanced by planting 
it with a special kind of tree. Greater variety than at 
present should be allowed in the w'idth of the roads, in 
their construction and decoration, according to the pur- 
poses they will serve ; by-laws need revising in this 
respect. Great care is needed in decorating roads with 
trees or gardening ; everything must be kept very simple 
and broad in effect. The dignity of many tine streets 
and parks in Continental tow'ns has been destroyed by 
the introduction of wTiggling lines, of beds of variegated 
foliage, and such like. 

The best direction for roads to take for residential 
purposes depends so entirely on the designing of the 
houses that no rule can be laid down. Roads running 
ea-st and west may give a south aspect for aU the houses 
provided only that the superstition that a house must 
have a tidy front to the road and an untidy back aw'ay 
from it can be exploded, and houses for the south side 
of the road be designed with their hving-rooms facing 
from the road and their so-called backs made tidy and 
presentable to face the road. The advantage of roads 
runmng north and south, or thereabouts, is that both 
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sides of the houses get an e jual amount of sunshine. 
An important improvement required in suburban districts 
is the better grouping and arrangement of the houses. 
Endless repetition of detached or semi-detached buildings 
becomes quite as mons'.onous as the endless rows of 
houses. Valuable suggestions may be obtained from our 
old village greens, cathedral closes, and college quadrangles. 
Even the throwing together of a few front gardens may 
help matters, but where smaller houses can be built in 
groups, and the groups be designed as a whole, and where 
such groups of houses can be arranged on two or three 
sides of an open garden or green, r even where they can 
be set back from the road at var3nng distances, not only 
may variety and beauty be given to the roadj but greater 
openness of outlook may be provided for the houses, and 
very often some small distant view may be given. 

Variety of effect in the streets is very desirable, but 
it must never be forgotten that mere variety is not in 
itself necessarily pleasant, in fact is se'dom really satis- 


factory imless it is variety •within some enclosing unity. 
For the town-planner it is most necessary that he should 
understand wherein consists what we call natural beauty ; 
and while he should seek every opportunity that the site 
may afford of pleasant natural beauty and the interest 
and picturesqueness of happy accident he must never 
forget that he cannot design happy accident or natural 
beauty. 

The reading and illustration of the Papers read occupied 
nearly the whole of the sitting, and with the e.xception of 
some brief remarks by -M. Ch. Buis (Belgium). Mr. Albert 
Kelsey (Philadelphia, U.I^.A.), and Mr. Max Clarke, there 
was no discussion. Mr. Prank Miles Day (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.), tefoi'c the meeting closed, showed a numlxw of 
slides illustrating plans of various American cities, and 
brietiy explained them. 

No resolution «as proposed. 


Subject VIII.— TO AVHAT EXTENT AND IN WHAT SENSE SHOULD THE ARCHITECT 
HAVE CONTROL OVER OTHER ARTISTS OR CRAFTSMEN IN THE COMPLETION 
OF A NATIONAL OR PUBLIC BUILDING 

Tlmrsday, Idth July. — Institute Meeting-Boom. 

Chairmen: !Mr. P. Boker (Eussia) ; Mr. Leonard Stokes (England). 

Hon. Secretaries : Mr. E. Kirby (Liverpool) ; Mr. G. Oakley Totten, jun. (United States). 


1. By Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., E.A. 

A simple question is asked upon a very complicated 
subject. Compheated because we live in times when 
artists come much more rarely into touch than formerly. 
Cities are bigger, life is less simple, distractions of various 
kinds are ever hindering any artistic intercourse. Above 
all the State does not take much account of .Art. Educa- 
tion is in all hands, superficially. Hundreds of clever 
young fellows are taught the rudiments. How few of these 
gain permanent employment, or even make a living. 
Yet, notwithstanding, the Institute is always broadening 
its ground ; the Royal Academy seeks to be more com- 
prehensive. Tlio Art Workers’ Guild has accomplished 
much, and the “ Arts and Crafts ’’ have succeeded in 
gaining the interest of a section of the public. Against 
the cold attitude of the Government towards Art may 
be set a growingly democratic bearing of artists to artists. 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting arc getting only 
too slowly more closely into touch, and the professor of 
each separate art is gaining knowledge from the specialist. 
And yet there arc great difficulties. The great motlier 
of -Art, Architecture, is still shy of her children. For this 
there must be a reason. May it not be that though 
increased liberation from Styles " finds a less pedantic 
outlook, still a really modern expression in architecture 
has not entirely overcome them ? The rapidly increasing 
necessities of modern life, tlie almost innumerable and 
new problems which the architect has to solve, render 
him more or loss an experimentalist. And exactly, 
though less forcibly, an analogous uncertainty surrounds 
the inspiration of the sculptor and the painter. 

Modern costume does not lend itself to sculpturesque 
or pictorial art as monumental art, and only monumental 
design can iind fellov ship with arehiteeture ; so tliat 
we are more or less in a dilemma, all of us. It would 


seem a commonplace to say that a classic building should 
bo embellished with classic stories told either in the 
round in relief or by painting of tlio same character, and 
the same applies to Gothic buildings. And yet being 
done the average even instructed citizen is left cold. 
He is aware of a certain anachi’onism ; and though he 
may admire, his admiration is -(vithout sympathy, and 
if he does not state it there is Imking in tis mind some 
such sentence as this : “ Is there nothing good enough, 
picturesque enough, grand enough, in modern life to 
create a style ? ” This leads one to the conclusion that 
architecture must malve the move ; sculpture and paint- 
ing will follow. The divorce of the three arts has been 
destructive to the highest art, which contains them all 
three. It is impossible to deny that the Royal Academy 
is per se an academy of painting ; it has fallen to 1)C so. 
Tlie architectural room there enlists but little of the 
public attention. AA'hy ? The average public is neither 
interested in nor docs it know anything about that noble 
art which is beyond its power of comprehension, because 
it appeals to the most abstract of our senses, beauty of 
line and of proportion. .Architecture is an art which 
appeals last, not first, to the average individual. Painting 
appeals first, first as portraiture, secondly as anecdote ; 
that painting which is tlie highest, which is abstract, 
and hence in allegiance with architecture, appeals scarcely 
at all. The same may be said of sculpture, though in 
a less degree than of painting. Regard for the abstract 
beauty of fo m is very rare in England ; thus architecture, 
sculpture, and the higher forms of decorative painting 
have no market ; they are not either of them, as it were, 
dealers’ ware.s ; their value is iutriusie, not fiuctnating. 
and it cannot be grouped in the sale-room: therefore 
neither architecture, sculpture, nor decorative painting 
is within tlie market. .So much the better ! Doubtless 
a combination of serious areliiteets, sculptors, and painters 

4 F 
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would be quite invaluable, a soeietjv say. eomjmsing 
a small number of each section of the arts, perhap.s six 
architects, six sculptors, and six painters. 

The Institute is the eery body to create this new 
departure from specialism and all its narrowing effects. 

In mv opinion no amount of “ Papers, ’ either for 
discussion at a Congress or for stimulating a pleasant 
chat ;it one of the evenings at the Institute, will ever 
lead further than that evening's passing instruction and 
pleasant ])astime. Tlierc' are many men capable of 
writing able articles, convincing also for the time being, 
ljut which very soon are found in tliat limbo called 
forgetfulness. ‘\Ve must get practically into touch ; 
thci'c must be no jiriority. Our several professions arc 
full of difficulties, which would be appreciated as soon 
as wc could get to work together. The architect can 
Iciirii much from the painter and sculptor, and vice versn. 
It i.-, "touch'’ that is needed, not “ shync.ss," and real 
■■ touch " can only occur wlien practice follows precept 
in the initial stages of a great work. It is of little use fcir 
an areliitcet to tell the sculptor or the painter, Here I 
want a statue, there a relief, here a w'all painting, &e. 
At the very initial tlie tliree should work togetlier. There 
is notliing harder tiian tlie experience of an artist who is 
called to decorate a building with painting or sculptm'e 
wliieli is in a sense eom])lete without either. Surely 
the structure must tie designed to receive. sV niche Is 
nothing without its statue, a sentry-box is a silly tiring 
w ithout it.s sentry, just as a framed panel seems to ask 
for wliat it is framing, for something precious — marble, 
mosaic, or colour. Incomplete is the monument to the 
Duke of Wellington in St. Paul's : it looks like a pedestal 
without a reason; it fails Ijccausc it has no culmination. 
Thcro are plentr' of archo.s, plinths, pedestals scattered 
all over London whiclr present the same absence in 
appearance of any utility. If there is no money forth- 
coming to C'omjiiete a scheme why ask us to imagine 
what all these pedestals, plinths, and' arches mean '! Tlrey 
mean nothing, they are inadeciuatc and senseless ! Surely 
we can imagine a style of architecture the growth of 
necessity whiclr slrall ask for no adornment save that 
of iicauty of lino and dignity of proportion. That 
would Iw one thing, iicrfectly complete and quite com- 
])relrensir-e and entirely satisfactory as far as it went. 
But wlieii we see forms which are not structural placed 
fill- purposes which tliey do not fulfil are we not puzzled 
and dissatistied ? We are presented with shams. Xow, 
if tile architect, starting his design, says, I am going to 
design for sculjiture and jiaiirting. and calls in the best 
sculptor and painter to consult with him, iris liand.s 
will lx- strengthened; knowing how* much money he has 
to spend, he will be able to portion out the various costs 
of the various parts of his selieme, 

liy main contention is that, w ith a view toclo.ser touch 
bctw'een the architect, sculptor, and painter, a committee, 
su'h as I have indicated, might be appointed by the 
Institute. That committee might in time become an 
advi'-ory body to the Bovernment and the London I’ounty 
( 'ouncii w hich both need assistance, not only in comnioii 
sense, but good taste aKn. in all that applies to .\rt. 

2. By II. P. XfNoT. ilembro de riiistitut de France 
/•', o»i thr I ri licit. 

The study submitted to you touches one of the most 
delicate points of our art ; it has for its subject “ The 
Professiou.al Relations between th” Architect and the 
Painters and Sculptors his I'oU.i'iorators.'' 

In all the bygone {icririd-- of art the same ide.r, has 
uniti'd all artists. Painters, arehiteets, and sculptors 
had the same ideal, and the ma-ter of the work wa.s sure 


to find in his collaborators a decorative interpretation in 
perfect harmony of feehng with his own composition. 

Among the Egj'ptians the hieratic sculptures form part 
of the architecture itself, and the finest paintings in the 
tombs of the Theban kings indicate that from the pictorial 
decorative point of view as well as from the sculptorial the 
unity was perfect. 

The beautiful monuments of Greece, where sculpture 
played an important part, sometimes even a predominant 
part, as in the Erechtheion, show us that the greatest 
sculptors tried, above all, to accomplish this desirable 
union. 

At Pompeii, w here we find once more the intimate life 
of the Romans, we see that in their private habitations, 
as well as in their monumental buildings, the decorative 
paintings and sculptures, although varied ad infinitum, 
are always in complete harmony with the architecture. 

In the Jliddle Ages the charming Latin basilicas, the 
splendid Byzantine churches, the beautiful Roman and 
Gothic cathedrals, in spite of the very great liberty of 
movement of the sculptors and painters, show clearly that 
a common idea, a uniform faith, animated all the artists. 

During the Renaissance, architects, painters, and 
.sculptors completely changed their lesthetics, and the 
record of the unity with regard to the three arts belongs 
to Michael Angelo, who. as an architect, was his own colla- 
borator as painter and sculptor. 

In the Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Louis X\ ., Louis XVI., 
and the Empire styles the architects prefer the curves or 
the very straight lines, and both painters and sculptors 
in their works adapt themselves to their conceptions, and 
are either graceful and simple or rigid and severe, accord- 
ing to the different periods. 

This unity of the different schools was fruitful for the 
artists ; each of them, according to his temperament, 
interpreted the sentiment of art which exercised its 
influence on tlie period, and either followed or led its 
fluctuations. 

They ignored the styles and passed, like our great 
colloaguc Blondel. from the Louis XIV. to the Louis XV. 
without being aware of it, simply by following the fashion. 
Painters, sculptors, and architects w’ere all of the same 
■scliool. and this school appeared to them far .superior to 
all tho.so of the previous periods ; they had oven a certain 
contempt for the said periods, and it must have been a 
great joy and a groat force to be .sure of the jxirfeot truth 
of the lesthctic part of their art. 

How easy and simple were the professional relations 
between tlie architect and his collaborators, the painters 
and sculptors ; they .always spoke tlie same language, 
and this common thought gave to their movements that 
beautiful union which is so difficult to obtain in our days. 

The c.nrthly paradise of the happy Unitarian periods is 
closerl to us. \Ve all wanted to cat the fruit of the tree 
of Science. Critics and arcluaiologists have taught us the 
history of art and of the dift'erent styles, and each of us, 
a"Cordirig to his predilections, has placed in them his 
apogee or his decadence. 

\\ ithout having an idea that art is a language which 
every generation must alter only a little, and that it is 
irapo-'.-ible to account for these modifications and to 
judge them txdore at least half a century has gone by, 
we iiave been .asked what style we were creating ! We 
should have an>wered like tho.se heroes of a popular 
drama who. drawing their swords, exclaimed, *• We 
gentle iiieii of the Middle Ages ! These at least did not 
hesitate to cla"ify their period. 

Me have, be.sides, been told very politely that we w'cre 
lixinu in complete decline, and then instead of continuing 
to spc.dv the language we had learned we were required 
to return to the origin. But there are so many dehghtful 
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streams and so many oRarming little rivulets in the stream 
of Art, when we try to advance up its current, that some 
have found the true source in India, others in Greece, 
certain others in Italy, and many in the Latin and in 
Gothic countries and elsewhere. Each artist, having 
found the true source, took a dehcious hath in it ; his 
followers sustained that there was not any clearer water 
elsewhere ; hut, as there were many true sources, each 
group speaking a dea^d language with which he was little 
conversant, the artists ceased to understand each other, 
as of old during the building of the Tower of Babel. 

In this confusion some beautiful individualities asserted 
themselves, hut all these schools rendered the task of the 
architect very difficult when it was the cpiostion of 
decorating a monument. 

At the time when the Sorhonne was building, a great 
fresco of 26 metres had been decided upon for the great 
amphitheatre, to decorate the part at the bottom which 
supports the cupola. 

Ilie success depended on the tone of this fresco. Puvis 
de Chavannes seemed to be the right man. With him the 
white stone wall, almost entirely covered over, would 
continue to hear its cupola. But my friend Benjamin 
Constant, appointed for another decoration in the same 
monument, wished to be appointed to carry out this 
fresco, and the President of the Repubhc, M. Grevy, 
informed the Director of the Fine Arts, >1. Kempfen, 
that he wished very much that he should be given the 
work. 

The position of the arcliitect was painful. To resist 
the head of the State was a difficult matter, but, on the 
other hand, with the powerful pallet of Benjamin Constant 
the semi-cupola would no longer be supported, and the 
general harmony would be destroyed. 

I declared that if I was forced to accept Benjamin 
Constant I should give up the fresco and substitute an 
architectural motive for it. Then I was allowed to have 
Puvis de Chavannes. 

This should always be the case ; instead of the architect 
h.aving a certain artist forced on him he should be given a 
great freedom in the choice of his collaborators, and he 
himself must point out the artists and follow their work, 
without any other preoccupation than the general harmony 
of his work ; and he should leave to the painters and sculp- 
tors, who are responsible for their work, every liberty of 
form or of colours, provided they do not prejudice that 
general harmony without which no architectural work can 
really exist. 

3. By L. B. Mllleb, Architect (Ellers-Diisseldorf) 
\From flic German. ^ 

The author takes it for granted that in giving the order 
to the architect in question the decision is based upon 
his evident capacity. (Success in a competition or con- 
structions specially remarkable for their qualities pre- 
viously designed by him or carried out after his plans.) 

Architects thus discovered will and must possess so 
much common sense that they will be able to give the 
necessary instructions to aU co-operating artists. 

If it is the c^uestion that a public or national building, 
or also some other monument, devised by one architect, 
shall be adorned with statues or pictures, the architect 
shall he the designer of the whole work. It is he who shapes 
the frame of the picture and gives the subject for it. 
The other artists are the co-operators. They have to 
subordinate themselves to his intentions in the dimensions, 
in the tone and harmony of colours, in order to ob:ain a 
desired efiect ; if they will not, theij must not a.ssumetlic task. 

If it is the question of a monument, in which either the 


sculptor or the painter (interior monument) gives the 
tone or expression, the architect must suhordinate himself to 
the intentions of the relative artist, and must continue 
making sketches, until he has produced the impression 
desired by the artist ; and if he cannot find it, he must 
withdraw from the task. 

If in the erection of pubhc or national buildings a co- 
operative arti.-t is forced upon the arcliitect, or if, vice 
versa, in the execution of monuments an architect is 
imposed upon another artist, it is more than likely that 
their idea will be diametrically opposed. 

The stronger mind will prevail, and the work will be a 
failure. 

The watchword in every ca.se must be : The desig.ier of 
the work shall have the choice and suxiervision of his 
co-operators. 

But the designer ought not to be possessed of a false 
sentiment of honour. He ought not to reject an improve- 
ment on his design simply because it was not he who hit 
on the idea. 

He should leave to his co-operators, so long as they work 
with ability on the plan of his design, not only a certain 
liberty, but also a rightful share in the honour, “ mention 
of his name, and recognition of any eventual improve- 
ment.” 

“By so doing he honours himself.” Now. if in what 
prececles it has been a.sked and reasons given for the 
subordination of the co-operating artist, then much more 
shall the mere artisan subordinate liimself to the designer. 

But, of course, the architect must in these spheres be 
sufficiently an adejit. so as to be able to give the xuDjicr 
decision in the various questions which may turn up to 
be decided upon. 

He .shall encourage the artisan to exju’css his oiiinion 
about things he believes will contribute to the imjarove- 
ment of the work. 

He shall without fear or fa%our refuse to accejit any 
work done badly or slovenly, and already in the conditions 
of tender he shall leave no doubt about this. 

The architect must direct his fulle.st attention that 
everything necessary be carried out in the most beautiful 
(or most perfect) form. 

In this Nature must bo his model, in which everything 
necessary is given in the most beautiful form. 

I. By G.tsTox Tkel.vt (Paris). 

\From the FrenrhP^ 

Summary. — In short. I do not he.sitate to declare that 
the architect ought to have control — with no other limit 
than his aptitudes and j>o,ssibilities — over all the other 
artists and all the artisans. 

This control could not Ije too effective, both as to 
the construction and the arrangement. It is thanks to 
this control that the departments will be able to respond 
to the mind that the originator has plaeed at the service 
of the programme, together with the social need which it 
enters into his sjx^ciality to supply. 

Finally, with regard to the character which the x'hi.'-tic 
motive is to assume, the architect, as composer, is alone 
callable of ripening the idea which he has conceived 
and rendered practicable. It is only necessary to be 
suited with the multitude of forms which he has reali.sed 
exactly by his sketches. The latter contain a complete 
order of ideas which the pencil permits us to understand 
and to hint at. and from it i results a ma. stria — the 
word is not too strong — which belongs to the compo.ser 
architect, and which attaches him more and more to the 
elaboration of the work he has conceived. 
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Conclusion . — Consequently it is to the architect that 
appertains the control of all the artists as well as aU the 
artisans having to collaborate in the erection of monu- 
ments destined for the State or the public service. 

And this until the absolute completion of the ensetnble 
in question. 

5. B> Otto Wagneb, Imp. and Eoy. Superinten- 
dent of Works ; Professor of the Imp. and Pioy. 
Academy of the Plastic Arts. (On behalf of the 
Society of Austrian Architects.) 

[From the Grrinati.l 

In how far and in what sense is the architect to be 
rjirtn absolute authorilij over other artists or artisans in 
the completion of a public or international buildiny? As 
regards this question, the considerations already gone into 
in this Society's communications on the previous subjects 
are to be completed by the following : 

The quality and quantity of the architect’s knowledge, 
and certainly in the majority of cases his practical capacity, 
certainly surpass, as has been shown, the same quaUties 
of his co-operators ; they therefore actually force the 
leading part in the execution of any work upon the 
architect. Thi.s leading r de, if it is to be crowned with 
success, must be provided with absolute power over all 
the contributing hands, because a correct artistic and 
technical harmony of the various parts depends on it, 
and only the creator of the work — that is to say, the archi- 
tect — is in a position to make the necessary dispositions. 

To this has still to be added that many works and modes 
of use of the material are invented by the architect him- 
self. and that he must for this reason be the master to 
decide about every measure in carrying out tests, trials, 
in making samples, &c. Xo doubt that about matter.-, 
which deviate from the broad «ay of the ordinary methods 
he will deliberate with the contractors and purveyors, 
and come to an understanding with them ; but the final 
decision in the matter can only rest with him, Ijecause 
he alone remains responsible to the public for the success 
or failure of the enterprise. 

If the architect ha.s a certain security for the success 
of his work in the proper selection made by him of the 
persons to whom the carrying-out of the various parts 
of the work is to be entrusted, the importance 
of such a choice shows itself in a much higher degree 
when it is the question of a co-operating artist, because 
in this case a new factor. \dz. the individuality of the 
collaborator, is of the mo.-t vital importance) Every 
artistic conception of the co-operators must adapt itself 
completely to the intentions which the architect want.s 
to realise, so that the work to be created ap]x‘ars as of one 
cast. Considering that the creator of the work alone 
can form a correct judgment about this, no doubt he alone 
is entitled to make the choice of his collaborators. The 
answer to Question VlII. can therefore only be : 

The architect, in the construction of a buildiny, is to be 
given absolute power over the co-operating craftsmen, but 
in a special manner over the co-operating artists. 

0. By .Jose Amabgos, Salvadob Ollf.b y Padbol, 
r. DE Miquelehena, Svlvador V.vleki. (On 
tehalf of the .\ssociation of .\rchitects of Cata- 
lonia.) 

From thr French. 

Having been app i.nted delegates by the Committc ' of 
Propaganda of the .\s,ociation of Architects of Catalonia 
to the Congress which will be held in the great city 


of London to set forth the conclusions bearing on 
Question VIII. : Should the architect be invested with 
the supreme authority over all the artists and artisans 
until the complete termination of State monuments or 
those destined for pubhc service? and having aocomphshed 
our task, we have the honour to submit to your superior 
judgment the result of our mission. 

During the discussion of the subject we have been 
assailed by the fear of not having, perhaps, correctly 
understood its scope and transcendency, since it is evi- 
dent, and it is a matter of practice in Spain, that the 
authority of the architect must be supreme over all the 
artists and over the workmen until the complete ter- 
mination of the monuments destined for the State or for 


the pubhc service. 

The supreme authority of the architect is necessary. 
The undisputed authority he must have over the workmen 
belonging to the building trades, properly so called, might 
to some people appear to be doubtful when extended to 
persons who are exercising one of the fine arts, and who 
also take part in the execution of monuments of a public 
character. The pretended emancipation from this 
authority on the part of certain artists compels us 
stiU more to defend our rights, which have not been 
granted to us as a matter of grace, but w'hioh are fuUy 
recognised by a law without appeal of the professional 
capacity and distinction, which rights must prevail as 
much in order to render more easy, more free, and more 
correct our facultative mission as to accomplish the 
greatest po.ssible development of architectonic activity. 

It is not meant, of course, that this justified authority 
shall be exercised in an arbitrary manner, since in that 
case all the workmen and artists would be converted 
into mechanical executors of the work. The authority 
must be exercised with the greatest discretion by giving 
clear, precise, and methodical instructions to the artists 
and workmen, taking care that these have understood the 
nature and importance of the work entru.sted to them, 
so that all, by using their best endeavours, shall con- 
tribute by their intelligence and good will to the perfect 
execution of the work. 


iuttciiui reasons oi a moral as wen as a luaLcriai uiuci 
can lie alleged in favour of the principle of the absolute 
authority of the architect, but the limitations prescribed 
by the Congres.s prevent us from entering fully into the 
arguments necessary to completely justify our judgment, 
w hich is to make the most formal affirmation ; 

The architect must have the authority indicated in the 
question for the following reasons: — 

architect surveyor must transfer his 
thought by the proper means, either graphic, written, or 
\er lal, as the case may be, to all the artists and workmen 
aking part in the execution of the monument, by explain- 
ing to them the reasons which determine him to take 
sucii and such a resolution ; otherwise the monument 
wouki bo devoid of that harmonioas variety in the uni- 
torniity winch every architectonic work must possess. 

n e second place : Because for every edifice is neces- 
sary and mdispensahlo an architect to direct the work 
m order that the budding shall be carried out in the proper 
order and without interruptions; otherwise it would be 
preju'ticial to the monument and to the artists and 
workmen wlio contribute to its execution. 

= Because without this authority 
nF e L present the necessary estimates 

* management of the works w'ould 

(ii 1 ^**'“*' 'vould be created certain 

„ /Ba.isms, and suspicions, which, besides 

w-onl'l profe.ssional moral standard, 

b-'nii -c ti ' '■o tl*® realisation of the work itself, 

» le \ ariou-^ parts would not be in harmony with 
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a uniform judgment and study, and because the archi- 
tect would not be in a position to insist upon the ftilfil- 
ment of all the contracts of the different trades or arts 
which necessarily enter into the production of every public 
or State monument. 

In the fourth place ; Because it would be subversive of 
the dignity of the architect, who might be suspected to be 
lacking in the knowledge he is obhged to possess by his 
title and by the practical experience he has acquired in his 
profession, if the interference of another artistic authority 
were tolerated which would deprive him of the means to 
act, and would put him into antagonism with the con- 
ditions which must be united in an architect, and which 
are the outcome of the fusion of science and art. 

In the fifth place : Because without this absolute 
authority the architect would remain by this very fact 
exempt from the responsibility which he enters upon 
towards the State or the Administration, because of 
being deprived of the means which such authority gives 
over those who are placed under him, as the artists and 
artisans must be — not that this subordination is to be 
considered as humihating ; rather, on the contrary, it is 
honourable for the man who is able to fill his place in the 
various walks of life. 

In the , ixth place : Because the profession of an archi- 
tect is certainly the most complex of all the artistic careers, 
and the one which requires the greatest amount of know- 
ledge, which fact by itself alone gives him a superiority 
over all the other artists and workmen who take part in 
the works. 

One case only can present itself in which the supreme 
authority of the architect may be doubted upon some 
points — viz. in the erection of monuments which at 
first sight appear to be almost totally sculptural, in 
which exceptional case the architect gives to the sculptor 
the necessary freedom of action, so that the latter in 
the development of his idea shall not be hampered by the 
architectural part. 

This in synthesis is our view, and we think that we are 
not mistaken in saying that the architect fervently 
wishes that his professional dignity may be protected 
and raised by furnishing him with that absolute authority 
in his relations with the other artists and artisans in 
harmony with the innovations of a state of civilisation 
which becomes every day more complex and more 
perfect, and that it shall be recognised by the public 
authorities in their works, in order that the architect 
shall never in any way be depriv'ed of it, because he is 
prevented from it by his mission, in order to preserve his 
prestige in the face of the whole community and render 
himself worthy of it. 

7. By Dr. P. J. H. Cuyfers, Architect (Amsterdam). 

[Extract.^ 

L’arohiteote doit ctre le maitrc qui comraande a tout 
ceux qui doivent ooncourir par leur collaboration a 
effeetucr lo batiment ; c'est lui qui dirigc le tout jusqu'a 
I'achevement complet de ledifice. 

C'est ainsi qu’on a travaille dans lantiquite ainsi qu’au 
moyen-age, c'est ainsi qu'il faut agir maintenant et a 
ravenir. si Ton veut que le monument nous offrira I’har- 
monie dans les details et I’unite necessaire dans I’ensemble 
a toute feu\'Te architectonique. 

De mcme que pour une grande corapo.‘‘ition musicale il 
est necessaire qtie tons les executants se rangent et 
obeissent aux ordre.s du maitre (directeurl. tout aussi il 
est necessaire que les differcuts collaljorateurs d'un 
monument architectonique soient diriges par I’arcliitecte, 
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sans quoi il est a craindre que le monument se ressentira 
de 1’ anarchic qui a sevi pendant la construction. 

Nous ne savons que trop bien par Fexperience que le 
peintre, abandonne a sa propre volonte, considere pro- 
bablement son travail pour le monument artistique le 
plus important du monument, et pour cela il tachera de 
fixer Fattention sur son travail par tons les moyens qu’il 
aura a sa disposition, indifferent pour lui de nuire a 
Funitc et a Fharmonie de Fensemble du monument. Le 
seulpteur fera la mcme chose si Fon lui laisse la faculte 
d'agir a son gre. 

La t.iche et la vocation de Farchitecte sont exprimees 
par son nom : .-DYt de commander, et reicTav, 

artisans. “ L’architecte est Fartiste qui compose les 
edifices, en determine les proportions, les distributions, 
les decorations, les fait exeeuter sous ses ordres et en regie 
les depenses.” (Viollet-le-Duc.) 

L'homme de metier etait qualifie de “ maitre de Faime,” 
designation bien autrement positive du reste que celle 
d’architecte, car par “ oeuvre ” on entendait tout ce ejui 
constituait Fimmeuble et le meuble d’un batiment depuis 
les fondations jusqu’aux tapisseries, aux flambeaux, aux 
menus objets mobiliers. 

Si nous passons en revue les monuments qui sont erigtis 
pendant les siecles dans lesquels les architectes ont 
abandonne leur autorite et qu'ils ont laisse aux diffe-rents 
artistes et artisans toute liberte d'execution, la grandeur, 
Funite et Fharmonie ont disparu par le manque d’equilibre 
et d’une organisation logique. 

8. By Modeste De Noyette, Directeur de la Section 
de la Flandre-Orientale (Societe Centrale d’Archi- 
teciure de Belgique). 

[Extract.] 

L'architecte doit avoir le contnile sur les autres artistes 
et sur les artisans jusqu’a I’achevement complet des 
monuments ou edifices dont les plans ct. details d' fxeei’tion 
lui ont ete confies. 

L’architecte est le maitre de To Hire. A Fidee d’elever 
un monument suceede celle du choix de Farchitecte, soit 
par voie de concours publics, ou qu’on tient compte de 
la valeur de la confiance pour le choix d'un artiste 
determine. 

L'architecte est done investi d’une mission : il assume 
la responsabilite de Fccuvre qu'il va clever ; il va de .soit 
qu'il doit avoir Fautorite necessaire. L’architecte est le 
createur de l'oeu\'re ; c’est son enfant ; c’est lui-meme. 
ct qui done pourrait mieux interpreter ses idees, ses 
conceptions, que lui-meme ? C’est done bien lui qui a 
donne aux autres arts la place et Fimportance qu’ils 
doivent occuper dans son (euvre. 

Des conditions doivent etre stipulees d’avance quant a 
Fautorite a !a direction artistique notamment. I.'archi- 
teote doit rester le maitre de son (eu\-re, et ses collabora- 
teurs doivent s'entendre et tenir compte de ses projets. 

Si un different surgit, si des modifications doivent se 
faire ou des economics etre reaUsees, qu'il soit stipule que 
c’est a une commission des monuments, a des autorites 
artistiques, qu’on soumettra les propositions, et non a 
I'arbitraire de fonctionnaires incompetents. 

Quant a Favenir. e’est a Feducation artistique qa’oc 
de\-ra s'en prendre. Il faut que Farchitecte etudie 
davautage la peinture et la sculpture, et rju’!! etudie avec 
plus de persistance les arts appliques a I'industrie. Il 
faut qu'il puiase connaitre les couleurs et qu’il sache 
inanier le pinceau. Il faut qu'il sache modeler et plier le 
fer. Mais ce que nous demandons aussi c’est que Fon 
apprenne aux autres artiste.s les elements de F architecture. 
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qu'ils puissent compreiic!i-e im plan et respecter les pro- 
portions, fju’ils connaissent les materiaiix et leiir resistance. 

A quoi nos ertucateurs de I’avenir doivent viser anssi, 
e'e.st un rapprocliement des artistes et artisans specialistes. 
II fant qiie les arcliitectcs creent des eeroles oil les pcintres 
et les sculpteiii's i-iennent les rojoindrc et les connaitre. 
II faut que les sculpteiirs et les peintres nous prouvent 
par leur conduite, par I'organi.sation cle lenrs expositions, 
jiar leurs ecrits et par leurs rapports de tons les jours cpie 
rarcbitecture est la mere des arts, et qu'avec la peinture 
et la sculpture clle constitue une triplice oil elle occupe la 
jiremi.' re place. 

II faut que rarchitecture ait sa place legitime dans nos 
inusees publics. II faut quo Ion rappelle par des exjiosi- 
tions tons les ehefs-d'auvre que I’antiquite, que le moyen- 
iise, nous a laisscs. Les peintres et les sculpteurs v 
inii.seront des Iceons pratiijues ; ils connaitront ce qii'a 
(' te la grandeur et la reussite de ces monuments, I'liarmonie, 
I'entente entre les artistes, lour quasi-confusion. 

11 faut s'aimiT. .se respecter et travailler la main dans la 
main, et au lieu de sc demolir. an lieu de vouloir dominer 


chacim dans .sa branche, travailler a la reunion de I'wuvTe 
et au progres artistique. C’est dan.s cette voie que je 
vous conxTe a entrer. Preparons par notre cleja longue 
experience le chemin aux jeunes ; e'est les laisser un bien 
beau patrimoine d'education artistique. Et s’il fallait 
pour le moment encore protection pour I'artiste, que les 
arcliitectes, autant cpie les peintres et les sculpteurs. 
tendent tons lenrs efforts pour obtenir des lois C[ui nous 
mettent ii labri des cxploiteurs modernes. 

Resolution cf the Congress. 

Speakers in the discussion were ?.DI. Ellicott (Balti- 
more), Bozet (Palis). Bonnier (Paris), and Poupinel (Paris). 

The resolution proposed by Herr Wagner (I'ienna) nas 
seconded by Jlr. Howard Inco and adopted as follows : — 

Thut the architect in tt‘e conctni'tvin rif a l,ei!(ling shoulet 
he aiven absolute pneer over the co-operating crafts- 
men, but in a spirial manner over the co-operating 
artists. 
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1. Government Action on the Continent in the 
Interests of National Motixmcnts. 

By Prof. B.4 ld\\tx Bp.owx, 

The cpio.stion of the proper treatment of ancient 
monuments has engaged the attention in previous years of 
the International Congress of Architects, and at the last 
meeting, held at Madrid in 1904. various resolutions were 
passed on the subject, one of which wa.s to the effect that 
■■ a society for the preservation of hi.storical and artistic 
monuments should be established in every country,’" and 
that all such societies " might be grouped for common 
ott'ort and collaborate in the comjiilalion of a general 
inventorj' of national and local treasures.” It is the 
aim of the paper to give a succinct account of the measures 
actuallv in force on the Continent for the furflicrance of 
the cause of monument protection, with a view more 
particularly to advance the cau>e in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The buildings and works of art that have come down 
to us as a legacy from the past represent national assets 
which can never be increased, and the problem how best 
to deal with them is the same in all European countries, 
though it has been approached, grappled with, or evaded 
in different fashions. A knowledge of the principles 
and practice that obtain abroad must necessarily be of 
value to those interested in this question in our own 
country'. 

A emnparison of Briti.sh aiTangements for the safe- 
guarding of ancient monuments with those that exist in 
Continental countries give.s the following results. Almost 
everywhere abroad the initiative has in thio deiiartment 
been taken by Governments, while in Britain private 
individuals arid societies have practically done all the 
work. The British Ancient Monuments Protection Act 


of 1882, though actually passed as a Government measure, 
had been due to private initiative. More recently, 
however, there have been enconraging signs that British 
Governments are coming to recognise this protection as a 
suitable matter for State care, and the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Amendment Act of 1900 represents a 
distinct advance. 


Continental Governments have expressed their solici- 
tude on this matter in various fashions, the most common 
and one of the most effective of which has been the 
establ'shment of State Commissions charged with the 
upkeep of national treasures of architecture and art. 
Some of these Commissions have been at work for the 




only' recently been appointed. They exist in at least 
a score of European countries. Apart from the main- 
tenance of State Commissions, Continental Governments 
have shown their care for monuments by issuing numerous 
rescripts, royal and ministerial, some of which date back 
to the seventeenth century. The Prussian and other 
C.erman Governments have been especially active in this 
depaitmcnt, and about tifty Prussian rescripts of the 
kind were promulgated between 181o and 1881. 

In most eases these rescripts, and the regulations 
issued by the .State Commissions, liave not possessed the 
liindmg force of law. They have worked well, and been 
generally obeyed by- intelligent and docile citizens, but 
have not possessed the power of actually controlling 
the recalcitrant. The formal Monument Act, with its 
penal sanctions, is something different and more cogent. 

. uch -Monument Acts exist in more than a dozen European 
Mates, and Great Britain is one of these. British legis- 
lation diftem, however, from that of other countries in 
la 1 confeis no compulsory- powers over monuments 
m pnvate or corporate ownership. In the case of all 
o er - onument Acts the proper authorities are given 
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tlie power to expropriate, on grounds of public utility, 
any ancient monument of great value that is in danger 
under its existing ownership. The British Act has no 
compulsory clause of the kind, and only contemplates a 
friendly contract between private owners and the pubUe 
authorities. The contract is voluntary, though while 
it is in operation the law enforces its provisions. 

The work of Continental Monument Commissions, 
whether or not this is carried on under a formal Monument 
Act, is generally based on a list or schedule of national 
monuments which are worth preservation either on 
artistic or on historical grounds. This implies a process 
of inventorisation. Such a survey of the national assets 
in this department is in progress in almost all European 
countries, and here again Great Britain is conspicuously 
behind her sister nations. In our own country there is a 
precedent for State action of the kind in the Department 
of Historical Manuscripts, on the cataloguing of which a 
Royal Commission has been at work since 18Ui). Nothing 
of the kind has yet been attempted for works of art and 
historic buildings. There is, however, a gro\ring demand 
for some State action of this kind in the British Islands ; 
and it is suggested that the International Congress should 
strengthen the hands of those who are working in this 
direction by a memorial in favour of a Government scheme 
for the survey and inventorisation of the vast treasures 
in ancient monuments and works of art wliich this country 
possesses, and for which there is practically no legal 
protection. It is generally acknowledged that the 
British Government owes something in this department 
to the country, and the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission for the pvuposes just indicated would be the 
most practical measure that could be adopted. 

2. By A. Besn.vkd (Architect, Paris], 

[Fiviii the Erent'/i.] 

For a long time past the ciuestion of the preservation 
of national monuments has occupied the minds of en- 
lightened persons. In fact, the Congresses of Architec- 
ture, of the public arts, or of archteology, which have suc- 
ceeded one another for some years past have been called 
upon to discuss this important problem without, how- 
ever, up to the present any palpable result having been 
obtained. 

On the other hand the efforts made on various sides by 
the Governments show their benevolent sohcituJe, but 
they prove at the same time the necessity ot having 
recourse to a uniform programme the elements of which 
it is necessary to find out. 

It is with this object in view that we have made a list 
of the different measures uhich in our opinion should 
contribute in the most useful maimer to obtain this result, 
and we submit it to the jmlgment of the Congress. 

First of all, it is absolutely important that the Govern- 
ments should have the power to bring about the obligatory 
expropriation in every case where a monument which 
presents an historic, artistic, or archa'ological interest shall 
not be kept in proper repair by it.s owner. 

That never, unless it be absolutely and immediately 
needed, should administrations be allowed to carry out. 
or to authorise priv^ate persons to carry out. works which 
may cause the disappearance or the ruin of a monument 
the historic or monumental interest of which is recog- 
nised by all. 

That everywhere where the site shall form the natural 
frame of the monument it shall be prohibited to touch it 
in any way whatever. 

That in the formation of streets and sewer.s [the ad- 
ministrations shall be bound to respect the ancient 


monuments wliich happen to stand in the line of the 
laying-out plan, and that in certain cases these monu- 
ments shall be made the basis of such laying-out plans. 

That in case it should be found absolutely impossible 
to preserve a monument, it shah, be the duty of the ad- 
ministrations, before any demohtion work be started, to 
take photographs, and make faithful abstracts and casts 
to be deposited in the local museums, and that the frag- 
ments of architecture, sculpture, and locksmith’s work 
coining from the demolition of such monuments bo 
distributed among the local or regional museums. 

That particular instructions shall be issued as to the 
mode of proceeding in these demolitions. 

That encouragement shall be given to such muni- 
cipalities to suppress any parasitic structures w'hich hide 
from view the monuments of the past. 

That wherever it is possible the monuments shall bo 
preserved for their original purpose, and that for the 
others measures of hygiene and salubrity shall be taken 
which will allow them to be utilised. considerable 
number of old houses which are interesting from a 
monumental point of view could thus bo preserved to 
posterity. 

That at no time shall the municipalities be authorised 
to entrust with such work agents of the local pubUc 
service, but always architects appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 

That in the case of enlarging a town the public authori- 
ties shall be obliged to preserve its primitive aspect in 
the main outlines, and thus make it possible to per- 
petuate its original character. 

That advertising shall be strictly prohibited on and 
around the monuments. 

That ' ' ies made on a uniform plan 

shall be • j : ‘c ’ ' so as to secure the perfect 
and complete knowledge of all the national art treasures. 

That in cases where the credits will not allow the 
immediate execution of the work of restoration of the 
monuments, measures of protection shall be impo.sed 
(particularly with regard to sculptures) ; and as a first 
consequence that in all buildings devoted to religious 
services the tumular flagstones shall everywhere be 
taken up and placed against the internal walls of the 
builcUngs. 

That in the case of restoration, instructions, based on a 
standard programme, shall be the rule for the architects 
appointed to carry them out. Among these rules we would 
mention especially the obligation of preserving to each 
monument, for all the parts to be restored, records of 
the previous state. To use (in all cases where this will 
be possible) the original materials and to respect the 
dispositions of the ground plan, these dispositions being 
elements of the characteristic features ot the diti'erent 
styles. 

That previous to any restoration a very accurate 
report on a large scale of the actual conchtion shall be 
taken, with casts of the sculptures and the most charac- 
teristic protiles. 

That general rules shall be established for the placing, 
the maintenance, and the restoration of painted glass 
windows. 

As the mission of the Governments is not only to think 
of the present, but also and above all to make prcjiara- 
tions for the future, they must try to siirrouml witli a 
.sentiment of art their programmes for the general instruc- 
tion of the masses, so that there may be created in the 
latter a respect for monuments of which at present they 
are too often devoid. To take one instance, w e should sec 
that good reproductions of the ma'tcrjiicccs of monu- 
mental art have their place among the list of scholastic 
pictures, and that in the large towns museums of casts 
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be established on the lines of our admirable museum in 
the Trocadero. 

The Governments should encourage with the greatest 
care the public and private schools of apprenticeship in 
order to preserve the taste and the skill of the workman 
and the artisan, without which the work of the architect 
could never become perfect. 

The Governments should also encourage the private 
societies which have for their purpose the preservation 
and the defence of monuments, especially by granting 
them privileges which mil enable them to usefully carry 
out their mission. 

They should also encourage the publication and the 
diffusion of private monographs, such as the one in 
France entitled The Church of Our Lady, Cathedral of 
Amiens, by G. Durand, published under the auspices of 
the Society of Anticpiaries in Picardy ; also those treat- 
ing of the local influences, such as The Beligiom Architec- 
ture in the Ancient Diocese of Soissons in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries, by Lefi-vre Pontalis; and finally those of 
collective documents such as the Collection of the Archives 
of the Commission for Historical Monuments, pubhshed 
under the patronage of the Administration of Fine Arts, 
by AIM. de Baudot and Perrault-Dabot, which contains 
no fewer than twelve thousand documents, and the interest 
of which, being admitted by everybody, forms a collec- 
tion of the very greatest importance. 

3. By W. R. Lethaby. 

The systematic study of ancient art has led to the 
perfecting of a second method of research, the history of 
civilisation by its monuments — and at the same time a 
conscious love of old works of art has been awakened. 
These, the poetic and historical aspects of old buildings, 
are dependent upon their authenticity. Such monuments 
are not mere records ; they are survivals, while they 
preserve the handiwork of the men of old. On the 
historic side nothing else is a valifl document, and on 
the side of feeling nothing else can touch our imagination. 

^^^lile the science of arch.'cologj- was being built up 
experts were betrayed by their know lodge and enthusiasm. 
They did not think of the difference between the mere 
form of an old monument and the living building itself. 
Even when they did not make all new they refused to 
see how thev wounded the old by placing their con- 
jectures by the .side of it. Re3torer.s acknowledge that 
harm was done in the past, and then with profes.-ions of 
sympathy they go and do hkewise, taking the new word 
“ repair ” in place of the old word “ restoration,” but 
with similar re.sult. 

Renewal i.s going forward at quickened rate all over 
Europe, and the most ancient and lx>autiful buildings are 
those which arc passed through the mill of restoration 
and left desolate. St. Front. P rigueu.v, excited so much 
interest that it was made over again. The Dom at 
Aachen is being covered up with fashionable marbles 
and mosaics ; Alurano Cathedral looks as if it had been 
supplied from a factory ; and so with many others. 

In every country protests have lieen made — in France 
lately by Emile Hovelaque, in Germany by Strzygowski, 
in Italy by Boni, in England by Ruskin and Morris — 
but the custodians of ancient buildings and their arclii- 
tects make a few verbal concessions and go smiling on 
their way. 

The alternative to this method of dealing with old 
buildings is |)ersistent care and repair, as of national 
treasure to Ijo guarded. As fragmentary works in a 
museum seem all the more precious for showing a history 
of antiquity and loss, so it is with an old building ; and 


if it be cared for in this spirit of proud guardianship 
no necessary strengthening and upholding will harm it. 

It is usual to object that old buildings are not in 
museums, and have to be maintained for use ; but no 
proper use is hurtful. The use and stabihty of our 
cathedrals have been sacrificed to the caprices of orna- 
mental decoration. If the principle is accepted that our 
object is the preservation of the integrity and authenticity 
of a monument, we can hardly go wrong in carrying out 
needful repairs. Much experience is stored up in the 
papers issued by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 

If architects must restore, let them do it on paper only, 
without impairing the evidence of the building itself, 
evidence which disappears when they actually build 
their theories, so that we have not even the satisfaction 
of being able to prove them wrong. 

We can hardly go to any famous building in Europe 
without finding extensive works in progress ; and unless 
there is soon some great change of policy there will be 
little left that is truly old to hand on to posterity. 


4. By Joseph Aetigas y Eamoneda (Barcelona). 

[From the Frenclif] 

Conclusion. — Prom my determining the “ nature of 
national monuments ” deciding “ to whom they belong,” 
and fixing the *• advantages of their conservation,” it 
follows logically that the only way of preserving them is 
incumbent on peoples and Governments, on the latter 
resting principally the sole responsibility for their loss, for 
the reason that they alone have the active authority to 
avoid it, and the charge of the necessary public moneys 
to preserve them from the natural decay wliioh the parts 
must suffer both through the action of time and from 
the destructive hand of man. 


5. By the Tuscan College of Engineers .and 
Architects. 

[From the Italian.] 

The late engineer and architect, Professor Giuseppe 
Poggi, of Fiore.noe, Honorary President of the Tuscan 
College of Engineers and Architects, and Correspondant of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, in some memo- 
ra idfi and articles which are now^ being collected by his 
family into a single volume, together with other docu- 
ments concerning art, on several occasions expressed his 
vicw.s with regard to the responsibihty of the Government 
for the preservation of national monuments. This College 
now submits to the Seventh International Congress of 
Architects in London the extract from the volume bear- 
ing on this subject, w'hich has Ijeen presented by the 
family, together with an epitome of the opinions expressed 
by a person of such universally recognised authority. 

^ As early as 184.5 Professor Poggi "had witten a Paper 
Concermng the Respect which we owm to the Antique 
Monuments, and in 1804, in a memorandum read at the 
Royal Academy of the Friends of Geography, “On the 
Project of E.xpropriation with a view to the Pre- 
servation of the Monuments,” he summed up his im- 
pressions about the law presented in the Italian ParUa- 
ment, concluding with these words : “ The spirit of that 
Government IS provident wliioh determines by the means 
^ expropnation to secure the preservation of the monu- 
ments of art and of national history which are of an 

“d the preservation of which 
«ould tie in danger if they continued to remain in the 
posse-ssion of private individuals or of corporations 
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“ In our opinion, sucli a wide and generic law cannot 
be productive of the beneficent effects which it is in- 
tended to achieve, by reason of its own excessive vast- 
ness, because neither the State nor the communes could 
support the immense expense which the wide application 
of the law would entail. 

“ In order to obtain the desired results it would, in our 
opinion, be convenient that the law should he assisted 
hy preventive measures and by arrangements which would 
render its application less frequent. 

“ Among these arrangements we should consider the 
following to he of great efficiency : 

“ 1. The compiling of an illustrative list which would 
indicate those monuments of national interest, compiling 
it with such discretion as not to register without good 
reasons any except those immovable monuments which 
are really worth preservation. 

“ 2. To make appeal to the citizens and corporations, 
owners of such immovahle objects of art, with a view 
to revive in them the ancient sentiment of the heautiful 
and to encourage them to make the necessary sacrifiees ; 
further, to animate the whole nation and the municipali- 
ties with a sense of gratitude and esteem towards those 
who fulfil such a noble and patriotic duty, 

“ 3. In such cases where this appeal should remain of 
no effect, it would be necessary, with regard to immovable 
monuments of practical usefulness, to order the restoration 
within a given period, and in case of failure to have it 
done hy the commune at the exj)ense of the owner. Should 
this appear to be too hai’sh. tlie property .should be e.x- 
propriated and sold by public auction with the prescrip- 
tions adapted to the case. For tlu)se private properties 
used for religious purposes, the patronage should be ceded 
to families who would undertake to keep them in proper 
repair. In the case of those properties used for religious 
purposes and belonging to corporations, orders should be 
given for their restoration or their keeping in repair, and 
should they be too poor to do it, expropriation should 
not be declared unless there was the certainty of a better 
preservation. Finally, for those which are neither among 
the number of the propertio.s put to a private use nor among 
those used for reUgiou.s purposes, it might, in the case of 
bad preservation, te convenient to declare for them only 
the permanent expropriation, this course, for tlio reasons 
indicated, not being a burden either to the State or to 
the communes. 

“ 4. In conclusion, to form a fund, not so much for 
the purchase of immovable monuments which may come 
under the law of expropriation for permanent preserva- 
tion, as for the purpose of covering the losses on the 
price of those which must be sold at once by public 
auction, and to furnish the funds for the necessary re- 
pairs.” 

In another memorandum, read at the second Congress 
of Engineers and Architects in Florence in the year 
1875, bearing the title, " On the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Art and Archaeology.” at the time when 
it was proposed that the Government should lose no time 
in passing a law for such preservation. Professor Poggi 
set forth the following conclusions : 

(а) That it would be necessary to render it obligatory, 
in cases of important restorations of national monu- 
ments, to obtain the preWous decision of the consulting 
provincial commissions. 

(б) That the monuments belonging to private indivi- 
duals should te submitted to the same law of preserva- 
tion, adopting the course which shall be deemed most 
convenient. In any case it should ruled that the 
private monuments should form part of the general 
inventory of the monuments of the nation. 

(c) Before the consulting provincial commissions enter 


upon their duties, the foundation and the principal evi- 
dence for the preservation and restoration of the archi- 
tectural monuments in question, and for the formation of 
the inventories of those which must be declared to be of 
national interest, should first be discussed and estabUshed 
by architects and other artists, as well as by archaeologists 
and other competent persons. These inventories should 
be accompanied by the plans, sections, and perspective 
views considered necessary to give a clear idea of the 
present state of the monument, and of the necessity of 
its restoration and preservation. 

(d) -\ppeal should te made to the Gov'ernment itself, 
with a view to steps being taken to constitute a fund 
or a revenue which will furnish the means for carrying 
out and observing the law in a convenient manner, 
cither by the T . ' ' .if such part which 

it might have . and which was to 

be used for the preservation of Morks and monuments of 
art, or by i.ssuing such measures as will be considered 
most to the point. And there being among these measures 
that of the entrance fee for visiting the museums, art 
galleries, antique monuments, &c.. it is to be hoped that 
the receipts therefrom will be entirely destined for the 
above purpose. 

On later occasion-s Profes.sor Poggi recommended that 
the means at disposal should be put into operation 
at once for the restoration and the preservation of the 
large number of architectonic monuments which suffer, 
and the importance of which tiecomes known on the 
occasions when new excavations are opened, and when 
searches are made for remains of Etruscan. Greek, and 
Roman monuments. 

“ Italy,” he wrote, " is already recognised l)y the whole 
world as a great country on account of her numerous 
and varied monuments which have been uncovered. 
It is not urgent to excavate the buried remains, tecause 
in the stats of preservation they are in now they will be 
found unaltered in a couple of centuries ; but we cannot 
say the same of those which are visible objects of admira- 
tion and of study, and of which it behoves us to arrest 
the decay without delay, unless we are to see them pas.-j 
away from us for ever.” 


(>. By G.vstox TKF.L.vr (Paris). 

From fhr Fieiuh. 

SiimuMri /. — If the State is a chief synthesis of collec- 
tive interests the Government is the effective agent of 
the measures which these interests demand. 

Now, monuments are important elements of national 
beauty. As .such they form part of the preoccupations 
which in our days public art would tend to claim and 
bring within it.s compass. 

This new' institution has already taken a place in 
parliamentary deliberations with regard to the preserva- 
tion of sites ; and finally Governments have no longer the 
right to be indifferent to it. National monuments are 
important elements of public beauty. They have there- 
fore a conspicuous place, with this inherent and distinctive 
feature, that they were included in the former classification 
of the Fine Arts. 

If Governments should be indifferent to their preserva- 
tion and maintenance, it would be going against the 
great fact which becomes more and more evident, and 
which takes a character of social progression, to at least 
honour our time. 

Conclusion . — Monuments are a source of public beauty, 
and their preservation ought to be submitted to the 
deliberations of competent persons representing the 

4 u 
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uollectivitiod interested. Consequently it involves in the 
highest degree the re.sponsibility of Governments. 

To facilitate the double operation, as well as to effec- 
tively instruct the public as to the results expected, 
there is reason to desire that, whenever it is shown to be 
useful, the custom of making temporary models before 
any definitive execution should be extended. 

Resolutions of the Congress 

'I’iie following members took ])art in the (hseiission ; 
.MM. Besnard (France). 1). Caroe, M.A., F.'^.A., Alex- 
<inder Graham, F.B.A., Professor Balduin Brown, ALA., 
•ind ( 'onimendatore d' Andrade (Italy). 

On the motion of AI. Be.snard, seconded bv Cominen- 
datore d' Andrade, the Aleeting resolved : 

That in all rnuntrie-s the (locet ninent'S shall be anthoi ised 
tn obtain if necessarij the compuhonj efproprtation 


ill every case where a monument possessing historical, 
artistic, or archjRological interest is not kept in a due 
state of preservation by its oivner. 

Further, on the motion of Air. Alexander Graham, 
F.,S..\., seconded by Air. \V. I). Caroe, ALA., F.S.A., the 
Aleeting resolved ; 

That this International Congress of Architects recommends 
that the British Government be approached with a 
view to appointing a Boyal Commission to control 
and extend the operations of the. Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Amendment Act of 1900 and to 
prepare an accurate catalogue of all ancient monu- 
ments, whether historic or prehistoric, talcing similar 
action to that of the Department of Historical Manu- 
■wripts and in ajreiment with the measures adopted 
in other countries. 


SnuECT X.— THE COXHUCT OF IXTERXATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITTOXB 

Wednesilag, \Hlli July.---Imtiiute Meetinii-ltooin. 

Chninm n : Dr. Ing. Hermann AluthesiUf (Germany) : Air. H. T. Hare iFingland). 

Hon. Sc( rcfiiries . Mr. F. Guy Dawber iKnglandl ; Senhor A’entnra Terra (Portugal). 


1. By -1. Cli AUKT, Inspecu'ur-Creih'ial des Biitimeiiis 
Civils, Professeiir a I’Ecole Nationals des Beaux- 
Arts, Meinbre du Conseil Superieur de ITnstnic- 
tion Publique. 

Fiom the I'leiich., 

1. The Advantage of International Competitions. 

The-o competition.s are legitimate in certain circum- 
stances. It would be dangerous to liavi- rccour.se to them 
without advantagcou.s niotl\e. 

Kxainination of this (|uestion : 

d. Tin po.>.sdde Cscojii Iff till Coinjtiftfitfu. 

The result of every i om[)ctitiou is only a preparatory 
scheme, the preliminary design with t.stimite of expense. 
It cannot produce a definitive design : this must be 
elaborated afterwards. 

The cost of the competition should be kept distinct 
troin th ‘ cost of the e.xecution of the building. 

In international com2X,-titions especially it is dangerous 
to promise the execution of the work to the author of the 
first preiniated de.sign. 

3. Conditions of the Competition, Eigiitations, aiul 
Programme. 

These conditioiis contain two elements : regulations and 
jU'Ogramme. For both the advice of exjteriencecl archi- 
tects is indisjtensable. 

The regulations must allow the same time to all com- 
petitors. 

Programme.-' must ljt> given out .simultaneous^ in every 
country. 

The programme should be issued everywhere in the 
lan .uage in which it is chawn up and not in tran-lation. 

Eveiy further communication should be addressed to 
all the competitors. 

During the competition no change .-hould Ite made in 
the regulation-s governing it. 


The same date for sending in designs should be obliga- 
tory everywhere, and designs should be sent in to a place 
sjiecifiecl for each comilry. 

ll’he premiated designs .'should become the property of 
the promoters, but without prejudice to the laws of 
artistic copjTight. 

-An e.xhibition of designs before and after adjudication 
is necessary. 

The regulations must indicate whether the designs should 
be signed or distinguished by a motto ; signature is best, 
but the- adeeption of a pseudonym should be allowed. 

No c'livelopo containing an author’s name should be 
ojicned uithout his consent, cxcejit in the case of pre- 
niiated designs. 

The technical programme should bo clear, precise, and 
drawn up under th^ advice of experienced architects. It 
.should avoid directions which cannot he followed, and 
should not imjiose exces.sive work by means of drawings 
that are uselesc or to too large a scale. 

Tire competitors’ personal expenses should be reduced to 
a minimum. 


-t. cis-se-ssiny me Kjornpetitvm. 

The jmy should only consider justice. 

The conditions constitute the contract ; a matter of 
law between the parties. 

Every design, no matter how attractive, which violates 
the conditions should be disciuahfied. 

The jury, necessarily comiietent, -hould be composed 
or architects. ^ 

The promoters who are interested should be present in 
a con'suitative capacity. 

The jun should classify the designs and allocate the 
premiums. 

^ formed of architects of each nation 
competition in the proportion of one 
a»,-essor to ten competitors or fraction of ten afterwards. 

Every nation represented liy le.ss than ten competitors 
«ith a imnimum of five, should have the right ^o one 
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The architect assessors should be elected by the com- 
petitors of each nation, each name receiving an absolute 
majority of votes. 

Study oj the Worhing Arrangements. 

To obviate non-acceptance the competitors should 
elect simultaneously an ecj^ual number of supplementary 
assessors. 

The jury should elect their president, secretaries, and 
reporters. 

The jury should be master of their procedure, but they 
should not be able to modify the distribution of the 
premiums, nor the total amount. 

Tote by proxy should be forbidden. 

'Die judgment of the jury should be final and without 
appeal. 

Appendix. 

Competitions in Two Stages. 

Special conditions for these competitions. 

The fifst and second competitions are diff.ucnt tilings, 
and should not be confused one with the other. 

For the first stage a large sketch plan is sufficient. 

The chosen competitors should be indemnified for the 
cost of the first competition. They should not be classed, 
and the premiums should be reserved as an extra matter 
for the final competition. 

It is preferable that the fii'st competition should not 
be exhibited, all the sketches being preserved so as to be 
exhibited with the final conii)etition. 

The regulations ought to specify that the competition 
be in two stages. Tliis decision should not bo taken 
afterwards. 

The regulations should fix all the dates. 

They should prescribe the minimum number of acceiitod 
competitors who, after the first competition, should 
receive the stipulated honorarium. Tlry .should make 
known the lU'emiums granted in the final competition. 

The jury in the first competition should also judge the 
second, latitude being given to the accepted (ompetitors 
to add additional as.se.ssor.s. 

The regulations should bo final for the two comp(;titions, 
but the programme should be given for the first alone, 
subject to modifications foi' the final eoiuiiotition. 


i. Rules proposed by the Society " Architcetura ef 
Amicitid ” {Amsterdam). 

The Society ‘‘ Arcliitectura et Amicitia " (Amsterdam) 
proposes to the Committee of the Seventh Internationa' 
Congress of Architects the following rules to serve as a 
basis for “ the organisation of public international com- 
petitions for architecture. ’ These propositions having 
teen made by a special commission of the memters of 
our society, they have been decided upon as definitely 
approved at the meeting of April 18, 1900. 

Art. 1. — The International Congress of Architects 
frames some regulations in accordance with which per- 
manent competition commissions are constituted, repre- 
senting the architects of a country or also of various 
nationalities combined, which will act as representatives 
of the profession of architects in the preparatory measures 
at the international competitions. The commission ot 
the country in which the competition is to take place 
will assume the management of the business. The presi- 
dents of all these commissions constitute together a 
Central Council, to which is entrusted the control of the 
international regulations and the eventual propositions 
made to the International Congress coneerning alterations 
to be made in these regulations. 


Art. 2. — The international competitions shall by pre- 
ference take place in two sections. Prehminary com- 
X)etitions shall be opened in the various countries, or 
groups of countries, through the medium of the per- 
manent commissions of the competitions. The admission 
to the final competition will be limited to those who 
earn distinction in the prehminary competitions. An 
honorarium shall be distributed to all the competitors 
in the final competition, the number of whom is limited 
for each country or group of nationaUties by the Inter- 
national Congress. 

Art. 3. — The conditions of the competition must be 
the same for all competitors. Exceptional conditions, no 
matter under what form, are prohibited. The deliveiw 
of the designs must te made anonymously. 

Art. 4. — The date of the sending off, proved by the 
stamp of the stations of departure, which must be de- 
livered to the jury, shall be taken as the final term for 
the closure of the competition. The programme of the 
competition shall be published or placed at the disposal 
of the appUcants in all the countries, or groups of countries, 
at the same date. 

Art. 5. — The jury of an international competition will 
in principle be formed by half the number, less one, of 
the members of the nationahty of the country in which 
the competition is opened. Architects must form the 
majority of the members of the jury. The names of 
the members of the jury and of their substitutes, with 
the declaration which contains the approval of all the 
conditions, shall be inserted in the programme. 

Art. 0. — The jury of the country in wliich the eoni- 
\)etition is held forms the information bureau. The 
publication of announcements relative to the competition 
will te made in such a manner that it may be considered 
to have come to the knowledge of all interested parties. 
These announcements shall have the same value as the 
conditions of the programuu'. 

Art. 7. — The programme must express in precise 
terms the conchtions made, making a distinction between 
the absolute recpiirements and the optional requirements. 
It would, however, be preferable that optional conditions 
should not figure in the programme of the competition. 

,\UT. K. — The number of drawings to be sent is to be 
limited to the (plant ity absolutely necessary in order to 
avoid all useless work and superfluous expense. F’or the 
piovi.'-ional competitions, .sketches, eventually accom- 
panied by approximate estimate of cost.s, will be asked 
for. Any drawings sent in which have not been asked 
for in the i>rogranimo will not be submitted to the judg- 
ment of tile jury. The programme prescribes a uniform 
manner of treating drawings to enter into competi- 
tion. Eveiy delivery must be accompanied by a de- 
claration that the project is the artistic copyright of the 
competitor. 

Art. 0. — Should the sum available for the execution 
of the design be absolutely^ fixed, the programme must 
indicate the necessary particulars for the uniform working 
out of the estimate of costs either in detail or approxi- 
mately. The expenses for the foundations will not bo 
inehicled in these estimates. The progi-amme will have 
to contain very precise indications with regard to the 
character of the soil, the site, the foundations, and the 
surroundings. 

Art. 10. — The total amount of the prizes to be dis- 
tributed shall be at least equal to double the amount 
which would be paid for the architectural part of the 
work carried out to an architect who had been entrusted 
with the execution of the design. It must be admitted 
as a principle that the e.xecution of the design shall be 
entrusted to the successful arclfitect, under the conditions 
which arc in force in the country of such competition. 
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The amount of tlio jirize shall not he deducted from the 
amount of the honoraria to be paid. Should the pro- 
moters of the competition desire to reserve to themselves 
the option to dispense -with the services of the architect 
declared to be the author of the best design, the programme 
must set out the terms of indemnity. Should the work 
not be carried out. the same indemnification should lie 
paid to him. In all cases the designs sent in shall re- 
main the artistic copjTight of the competitors. 

Art. 11. — All the designs shall be publicly exhibited 
for a sufficiently long period in order that the competitors 
may he able to visit this exhibition, which shall l)e an- 
nounced beforehand in the architectural publications. 
The com))lete and detailed report of the jury shall l>e pub- 
lished in the architectural periodicals before the opening 
of the exhibition, so that aU the parties interested may 
liave knowledge of it. The report of the conclusions of 
the jury of the preparatory competitions shall be com- 
municated sufficiently to the successful competitors pre- 
vious to the definite competition. 


H. By (ivsTox TiiRi, AT (Paris). 

l-'rnut till' rtTiicJi. 

Sinimari /. — The argumentation of the previou.- .subject 
bore, in tlie first place, on the spirit which in general 
dominates architects. Contrary to the intentions of a 
generous ajiplication of art, the architect often seems too 
preoccupied about not doing certain things. And one 
spend.s a good deal of time in learning those things 
which must be avoided. Wasted yeans ! it seems : how 
much more preferable would be an education which faced 
the realisations to lx? deduced from contemporary science ? 
This would adjust itself to the .-tandard authorised by 
experience. 

Comiwtitions. as they are now lield. have not the .scope 
they ought to have. Con vent ion.s take up too much 
place, one has a sense of things learnt : book-keeping of a 
new kind and without inflnence on the mind of the masses. 

Public beauty, like public health, corresponds with the 
contemporary movement of democracy, of which the.se 
two capitals are a momentary crowning. The architect 
has no right to separate himself from it if he wi.shes to 
fulfil the function t'Xfsa'ted from tlie social eonijM-ttmce 
it is his duty to show . 

Internationalism and publicity will give to comjietitions 
a youthfulness and a vitality winch they have not had u|i 
to now, and wliich are a part of the movement of con 
temporary etlort. 

These competitions should hate e.xclusivelv in view the 
.services of which they are the object, it must lie so, 
in order to ensure to the ojxration a normal rectitude 
which would keep it above the paltrines,ses which are too 
well knowTi and are lowering to art. causes lowering 
.alike for com|X titor.s and judges, and injurious to the 
solutions to 1)0 gathered. 

The competitions Ixing international, the n.uions 
taking part in them through their artists will .ill include 
the same numix’r of judges. 

In tills way the comjx'tition agents, whom the judges 
represent, will doubtless lx- less inclined to look upon 
themselves as a doleg;ition having to represent the interests 
of compatriots, or the itlea in fashion eurreiitly admitted 
in their country. The jury will be more particularly 
engaged in selecting and bringing about a solution, wliil'c 
the competitors themselves, in conseijiience of the aljsence 
of preconceived ideas represented w itli a show of authority, 
will .strive to elaborate and present different .sides, to 
the exclusion of all party spirit. .\nd, in these flays, if 


one wishes to respect personalities alike useful in art and 
in science, it is impossible to be sufficiently on one’s guard 
against these fatal influences. In effect, whatever may 
be the interest of contemporary evolution, with its abun- 
dance of curious observations and generous comparisons 
in their knowledge, ill-luck will have it that, in revenge, 
we must endure the narrow ideas of httle groups and 
clans, which bring confusion into the service of the 
human collecti\dty. It is, however, to this that all our 
efforts should directly refer, free from tliis impediment, 
very regrettable socially. 

To bring this resumi’ to an end, with regard to com- 
petitions I must again say that the spirit of argumenta- 
tion followed in these lines endeavours to ensure the 
supremacy of the decision, uniting the choice of the work 
and the choice of the artist charged with its execution. 
The author of the first idea ought to complete the studies 
and accomphsh its reahsation. And the same spirit 
which the decision has intended to make clear will be 
found in the accomplished work. This is how things 
should go, if one would keep to the rectitude that the 
.situation demands and respect the responsibility that 
the decision imposes on the jury. 

-And the organisation, as sketched here in its charac- 
teristic features, would perhaps be destined to give results 
still unforeseen. But this would be on condition of alw'ays 
keeping in the path that would normally be deduced 
therefrom, once agreement was come to on the ideas which 
support the solution I submit to the Congress, 

Concltidion . — Without consciousness there is neither 
art nor arti.st. It is only by a wide comprehension of 
tilings, all leading to the consciousness of his time and 
of humanity, that the artist can do a useful work. In 
these days the widening of science serves as a basis to 
this consciousnes.s. .And the apiilications of the art take 
a special character in order to supply the need.s and 
aspirations of the jx'riocl. 

1 he organisation of international competitions showing 
a greater amplitude of intellectual horizon would lie in 
.iceordance iiith the ideal of the day. 

Again, these competitions would have the advantage 
of extending the character of educations which up to now 
have remained restricted to pre.scnt ref|uirements. 

But measures Mould have to be taken to ensure the 
entire liberty of intellectual expansion amongst the 
artists entering into comjietition, to afford the jury an 
unlimited indejiendence and to enlighten the conscien- 
tiousness ot the verdict they Mould give. 


I. B\ 1’. A. AVKELDKMiunc; (Kotterdam). 

. train fjic t'rciicli. 

Hie Society lloiiwkunst et ATieiidsehap of Kotterdam, 
M.iile recognising the great initiatory value of the pro- 
positions made by the Society - Architectura et Amicitia - 
ot Amsterdam for the regulation of International Com- 
petitions. considers — 

That the suggestions made by the. above-named Society 
should be more. Midely extended. This opinion i.s ba.sed 
on the expmence ac.piired at the last International 
< on jxiti ion for the Peace Palace at the Hague 

Ibis la-t competition has elearlv proved that it is 
eonoT,)'?' Pnneipai duties of the jur>' of 

■ ^ International Competitions 

c f Pon ?] '''■ ■ ^ f ' ^onakuiist et ATiendschap 

Kotteidam is of opinion that it is preferable that the 
UM conditions (irdmtimi) be draMii up by a Special 

to the'n ‘vt ■ tT P (conclusion) L presented 

to the mxt. he Eighth. International Congress of Archi- 

ts In ordm- to give a wider seo])e to the propositions 
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made by the Society “ Arohitectura et Amioitia ” of 
Amsterdam, the Sooiet3' Bonwkunst et Vriendschap has 
the honour to submit to the Seventh Congress the following 
motion : — “ That in rTeu of the fact that the proposition 
of the ^Amsterdam Society ' Arohitectura et Amicitia.' 
presented to the Seventh International Congress, deserves 
to obtain greater scope, the Permanent Committee of 
the Congi’ess shall appoint a preliminarv (prepnratoire) 
commission, on which the Amsterdam Societ j’ ' Arohi - 
teotura et Amicitia ' shall be represented lliis Com- 
mission to consist of seven members." 

Resolutions of the Congress. 

The following members took part in the discussion : 
Signor AI. E. Cannizzaro (Italy). AIM. Georges Harmand 
(France), G. Oakley Totten, jun. (United States), G. A. T. 
Middleton. Augustin Eey (France). Henry T. Hare. 

AI. Weelden burg's motion, as above, having been 
seconded by Signor Cannizzaro, an amendment was 
moved bj’ AI. Harmand, seconded by AH'. Oaklev' Totten, 
and adopted bv’ the Aleeting as follows ; — 


That the Congress, talcing into consideration the reports 
submitted, recommends them to the examination of 
the Permanent Committee of the Congress in order 
that then mag submit a special teport to the next 
Congress. 

It was further decided to submit the following lecom- 
mendations to the Permanent Committee : — 

1. That the Permanent Committee neaninate a special 
commission of seren members to studg the question 
of international public competitions and repot t to 
the next Congress. 

'2. The competition programme should declare that the 
members of the jiiii/ by the fact of their uccejitation 
of the office hare not and will not hare directlq or 
indireetli/ any material interest in the execution of 
works put up to com petition. 


EXTEA P.APEES. 

I.— NOTE OK THE CHATEAU OF SAINT-OEimAIK. 
r>y Honokk OtuvrnT, Membre de ITnstitnt de France. 

Titcsdaij, 11th July. — Institute Mccliiitj-Rooiu. 

Chairmeti : Air. Reginald Bionifield. .A.R..\. (England) : Signor E. Cannizzaro (Italy). 
Hoti. Secrefaiies-. Afoiisieur C. \. Bartaninimiv (France) ; Air. Harbottle Reed (F.ngh)nd). 


The origin of the Chateau de >Saint-Gennain-en-Laye. 
one of the most important that Franco possesses, 
is not known for a certainty. The kings of the first 
two lines probably indulged in the pleasure of liuiiting 
in the v^ast forests which covered the hills at the foot 
of which flows the Seine, but there is no certainty 
that they had any buildings there. King Robert 1.. in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, founded a church 
on the highland which dominates the village of Pecq. 
It is only in the twelfth ecntmy that there are ixrsitive 
proofs that there existed a royal residence on the spot 
where stands the present castle. Louis AH., who reigned 
from 1108 to 11.37. is the first sovereign from uhoin an 
authentic document makes known to us his ju-esence at 
Saint-Germain. His successors made frequent sojourns 
there: Louis VII., for instance, uho resided there in 
1143, and held a conference with Henry II.. King of 
England ; PhilipjK' Augustus, who made his will there 
and built the first chapel of the castle. St. Louis iv- 
ceived therein 1247 the Latin Empeinr of Constantinople. 
Baldwin II., who made him a present of relies of the 
Passion. In order to enshrine tliem the pious monarch 
gave orders to build the Sainte Cliapelle ot the Palace in 
Paris. 

The Castle of vSaint-Uermain was therefore alieady dur- 
ing the thirteenth century an important royal residence : 
it was then composed, besides a dungeon, of two blocks 
of buildings for habitation, placed one in continuation 
of the other, the foimdations of which still e.xist. and 
which have been recognised as such by excavations. 
The chapel of Philippe Augustus being found insufficient, 
it was replaced in the reign of .St. Louis, Ijetween 1230 
and 1240, by a more sumj)tuous building, wliich lias 


remained almost intact until the present time. This is 
ii piece of architecture of remarkable beauty, the merit 
of w hich may perhaps be attributed to Pierre de Alontereau. 
wlio during the same period built part of the abbey- 
church at St. Denis, certain details of the two monu- 
ments being identical. 

Inhabited successively by Philippe the Bold. Philippe 
le Bel, and Pliilippc of A'alois. surrounded by a park, 
the hrst mention of which is to be found in 1331, the 
castle was burnt during the English invasion in 1340, 
but it was not completely- destroy ed. The chapel fortu- 
nately escaped the tire, and steps were soon taken to 
rebuild from its ruins and to enlarge a residence where 
the various successive sovereigns were so fond of 
staying. Charles V. seems to have Itcen particu- 
larly fond of the ^ilaee, and we know that he had 
important work carried out there : it is to him that we 
owe the present eircumvallation wall which encloses in its 
{)eiimeter the big dungeon built by Louis A’l. and the 
ehiip*l by- St. Ixmis. This wall, which is fortitied in the 
mannei- of the period, had file form of an irregular penta- 
gon ; it was afterwanls used ;is a sort of sub-basement 
for the building erected under the reign of Francis I. 
fnhabited still by- Charles VI.. the castle was during 
.several years oe» upied by an English garrison. Subse- 
quently- it remained uninhabited during the end of the 
tifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth eentiirv-. 

Francis I. gave ordei-s to rebuild it and to follow the 
surrounding wall of Charles A’. The new buildings must 
have risen quickly, the simplest materials being used 
for them. The work of the Aliddle -Ages disappeared 
almost completely-, with the exception of the chajx'l. 
wliich was left standing, but which was partly hidden 
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on the side of the apsis by new constructions, whilst 
the ro-<e window was obscured and crushed by the wall 
of the Salle ties Fi'te^, a magnificent hall illustrated 
in Du Cerceau's preciniis work. The Most Excellent 
Buildings in France, the original drawings of which 
are now the projterty of the British Aluseuin. Du Cer- 
eeau docs not giv(' the name of the architect who worked 
under the orders of Francis I., but it is safe to affirm 
that he was an innovator, because there exists no other 
type of architecture similar to the work he produced. To 
conrTnce oneself of this it is sufficient to look at the very 
original aspect of the exterior, the beauty of the staircases 
and of the vaults wliich have been preserved, the majesty 
and the vastness of proportions of the salle des fetes, 

I ailed the Salle de Mars, where the great royal assembUes 
were held, as weU as the festivals rendered so brilliant by 
the luxury and the elegance which distinguished the Court 
of the ^’alois. Heniy IE, like his father, was fond of 
Saint-Germain. Philibert Delorme changed the arrange- 
ments of the chajxd. and Guillaume Marchant began to 
build the t'h itiein Xeiif. whence an admirable view was af- 
forded over the Seine valley. (.)t the ( 'hdtean nothing 
but a pavilion has been jin'scrvcd. c.dled the Henry If. 
Pavilion, which contains on the ground lloor a curious 
hall of rustic arcliitecture. In order to put the two 
Imildings into easy communication, a door was made in 
the southern part of the I'iVicr Chateein building which 
was surmounted by a very tine piece of .sculj)ture, now 
placed m the Louvre .Museum, and which has la-en faith- 
tully reproduced above the present entrance. The last 
Valois did not often stay at Saint-Germain so far as can 
be ascertained, l.ouis ‘.Xn’. took refuge there during the 
Fronde, and there passed nearly all his youth. By his 
orders Jules Hardouin Mans.rrt added to the castle five 
large })avilions which completely altered its exterior 
aspect. The beautiful and original order invented by the 
master of woik' of the Henai"anee period doubtless 


impre.ssed the architect of the seventeenth century wdio 
imitated him — a very remarkable fact for that time. Bal- 
conies in wTought iron supported by rich consoles were 
run all round, and the patrols' beats of the Aliddle Ages 
were converted into terraces. The castle with its wings 
built in this manner covered double the former area, and 
the Court of a luxurious king with its numerous retinue 
was able to be in residence there. Assemblies were held in 
the Chateau, and it is there that were celebrated especially 
the feasts on the occasion of the christening of the Grand 
Dauphin, the exact representation of which is preserved 
to us in engravings of the period. 

Being deserted for Versailles, Saint-Germain, since lt)89, 
gave refuge to an unfortunate king. The family of the 
Stuarts received there the hospitality of Louis XIV. 
James II. died there in 1701, and his wife Marie d'Este 
in 171S. 

From that time onward the V ieux Chateau only plays an 
historic part. Its magnificent Salle des Fites was some- 
times used for theatrical performances. In 180.3 it 
was proposed to establish a hospital with 800 beds there ; 
later on a cavalry school was established in the building ; 
then it became a military barrack and a military peni- 
tentiary. It wa.s only in 1802 that the architect Eugene 
Millet started the work of restoration which is still going 
on. The museum of Eutional Antiquities, which has been 
installed in the Castle of Saint-Germain, is a guarantee for 
the preservation of a monument precious on account of 
the memories it recalls and for the material traces that 
French art of the best periods has left there in spite of 
the alterations and mutilations. 

(.)n the motion of .Mr. K. Fliene Sjfiers. F.8..A.. .seconded 
bj- Signor Canni/./.aro. and suppoited by Mr. E. IV. 
Hudson and Colonel Lenox Prendei-gast. a vote of thanks 
wa- passed to M, Dauniet by acclamation. 


“2. MKTHOD Foil TIIK IIFCOXSTRICTIOX OF .IKCHITKCTFIIAL MONFMKNTS IIY 

MFTROPHOTOGRArHY, 

lly M. M vtioFL Li-: Tot k.nk vr, Architect with Government Diploma and Travelling Flxhilutiouer 
under the Hoird of Fducation and F’ine .Arts; Special Commissioner. 


I. Hi.storr'.vi, Kktrospf.ct. 

.Metrojihotography has lieen studied and created by 
( '(iloiiel Lau.s.sedat. a well-known French scientist. Membre 
lie rinstitut. formerly Director of the Xational School of 
.Vrfs and Crafts. 

The method i' now ajiplied in every country lu the 
world 

When photography w.is fiiwt discovered French s.ivant^ 
foresaw the possibility of using it in the survey of monu- 
ments. 

.Arago. in particular, in the year 183'.*. foretold this 
use in communications to the C'hamlxT of Deputies and 
to the .Aeadeiny. 

.lomard and' ( 'aristie made geometric .d drawing.., from 
views taken with the aid of the camera liicida. and jiub- 
lisliedtliem in their great w orkon the Egyptian Ex|;x'dition. 

At length, in lS.-,0. after improvements h.id been made 
in photographic a})paratus, a pbotograpbie view of the 
ehureh of Saut.i M.iria delle Crazie at Milan was trau" 
formed from a perr-jicctive into a geometric drawing. 

Since thc.se achievements French architects and 
.M. Lebon have often made ii-c of the geometric propertie- 
of photographs for their personal reipiirements. 

But wTirk of this kind has never yet been carried out 
sv-stcmatically and with six'cial .apparatus — at any rate 
in France. 


lu 1903, having been entrusted with a Gov^ernment 
mi.ssion. I put myself in communication with Colotiel 
laxussedat, and .speedily became convinced of the advan- 
tage.s of metrophotographv. 

.After rerandelling my aiijiaratus I made several 
journeys in 1903, 1904. and 1905 in Greece, Turkey, and 
•Macedonia I brought back from these journeys over 
200 ]iliotographs measuring 13 IS cm. and dealing 
with some twenty buildings. I made geometrical jtlans 
of two clutrche.s. one of whieb was exhibited at the Salon 
in 1904, the other, a very important one. at the Salon 
of the present vear. 

ir. .-Vdv.vxt.vues of Metroi’hotoor.vphy. 

Tlie following are i-ome of the advantages of metro- 
photographv ; One obtains documents wliieh are abso- 
lutely correct and incontestable, without any fear of 
errors of ealciilation. uniiifluenoed by the personal equation 
of the artist, 1 he data can be cheeked at pleasure, since 
the negative.s are always available. 

One can aceuratel'y reconstruct even inaoeessible 
monuinents. either in whole or in jiart. bv the use ot 
(litferent lenses. 

1 he operations necessary on the spot are rediiecd to 
.1 minimiiiii. ft is suHicient to expose one's plates 
iiiethodically, going all round the buikbng. The remain- 
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ittg operations can Ije performed wherever and whenever 
the artist pleases, and they may be carried out by an 
operator and a draughtsman with a knowledge of per- 
spective. 

III. Explaxatiox op the Method. 

The method is based on the geometric properties of 
photographs of buildings taken in a suitable manner 
with instruments of precision. 

These photographs present the monument which it is 
desired to “ reconstruct ” in perspective on a vertical 
picture plane. In order to carry out the “ reconstruc- 
tion ” it is neces.sary to find the horizon line, the principal 
vanishing point, and the distance from the picture 
plane, and to note the actual dimensions of one of the 
objects represented. 

It is easy to determine these elements by the use of 
well-made photographic apparatus ; and a foot-rule will 
give the actual size of one of the objects in the picture. 

Once these elements have been determined the true 
dimensions of the monument are easily arrived at by an 
inversion of laws of perspective. 

IV. App.xBATirs Used. 

It is necessary to employ apparatus of precision which 
will give a flat image, absolutely vertical and free from 
distortion, and to mark on this image tlie horizon lino 
and the distance from the picture plane. 

My apparatus includes all these features. It con- 
sists of a wooden camera made to focus, size 13 18 cm., 

with a horizontal turn-table, mounted on a tripod with 
three adjusting screws. 

It is provided ■with two levels in the shape of a cross, 
tind each dark slide is marked with foirr points indicating 
the extremities of two lines at right angles to each other. 

The displacements of the lens and dark slide can be 
measured by graduated scales and verniers. 

The po.sition of the nodal point is known in the ca.sc 
of each lens. 

A special swing-back, which can be used wiien required, 
allows the camera to be inclined, and enables one to 
obtain conic perspectives which may serve as a basis for 
geometric “ reconstructions.” 

This sw ing-back consists in the main of a frame siiaped 
thus . sci’ewed on to the stand. This frame carrie.s 
on pivots two branches in the form of a cross forming a 
vertical plane. The.se receive the photographic camera. 

The swing-back is arranged in such a manner that the 
axis of rotation is horizontal and parallel to the hori- 
zontal straight Une formed by the intersection of the 
base-board and lens-front. 

The angle of inclination can be read oft' by means of 
a movable pointer on a fixed circular scale. 

V. The Use of the Apparaits. 

System and method are all-important in the practice 
of metrophotography. Otherwise it will l)e impo.ssible to 


extract from each negative the factors nece.ssary for its 
utilisation. 

Each negative, therefore, must be registered with the 
following details : — 

(1) The number of the negative. 

(2) The number of the slide. 

(3) The focal length of the lenses used. 

(4) The extension of the camera. 

(5) and (6) The displacements of the lens. 

(7) The angle of inclination. 

(8) The horizontal angle of view in relation to the 
previous negative taken from the same point. 

(9) The stop used. 

( 10) The length of the exposure. 

(11) The subject photographed, w ith various remarks. 

The negative should be as good as possible both from 

the optical and the geometrical point of view. 

For this reason the camera should be perfectly rigid 
and exactly horizontal. 

The negatives should be full of detail, but not too 
full of contrast. In other words, they .should be taken 
with a small stop and shghtly over-exposed, so as to 
overcome the eontra.sts present in the monument photo- 
graphed. 

It is specially imporlant that all details of interest 
should lie secured, and that the negatives should form a 
perfect series, so that there may be no gaps in the survey 
of the monument. 

VI. Ob.jections to the .Method. 

The photographic plate being an uneven surface, the 
negative obtained will show distortion. 

The inequalities of the plate are — in relation to the 
focal distance (especially where long-focus lenses are 
used) — of such a character that the distortions of the 
image are infinitesimal. 

Besides, absolutely smooth sensitive plates can be 
obtained by coating the glass with the sensitive emulsion. 

The negative and the print vary in area from moment to 
moment. 

This variation would, indeed, prevent a deduction of 
the true and fixed dimensions of the buildings if the 
element measured did not vary in the same proportion 
as the whole of the negative and the paper. 

But this is not the case. The variations are projior- 
tional. 

Consequently each print gives a perspective of variable 
area, it is true, but this allows one to " reconstruct ” 
the true dimensions of tlie monument. 


3. Mfs.-ibildcnfdhri'ii {Phufiiinetrii). 

A Paper on this subject, presented by Professor Mey- 
denbaucr, of Berlin, will appear in the Compte-Ttendii. 


4. THE TOMi: Ok AOAMEMXOA. 


ily CKt’ii, Smith. 

Frida!) Freiiiiiij, 20tli Jidi/. — Gni/foii Galleries. 

i'liid rill' ll : Messrs. 1!. Phene Spiers (England) and Ale.\.ander Wielemans (.\ustrial. 
Him. S' Cl ehnit’s : .\lcide Chausse (Canada) and Hippolyte -1. lilanc (Scotland). 


Mr. ( 'ceil Smith's Paper contained an account, illustrated 
with lantern .slides, of the "Ti'easury of Atreus ” or “Tomb 
of .\gamemnon ” at Mycenm, the columns from the door- 
wav of which have recently iK'cn restored and set up in 
the British Museum. 


This building is the most taiiious of the so-called 
■■ 1 reasurie.s or "■ beehive tombs" characteristic of 
the Mycenatan age in Greece, of which examples have 
Ijeen discovered, not only at Myceme it.self. but at 
Mem'di and Spata in Attica, ancl at Orehomcnos in 
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Ba’otia. They consist of a subterianeam chamber of 
dome or beehive form, approached by a broad passage- 
nay open to tlie sky, intended both as a tomb and 
also as a shrine at nhich posterity would pay semi-divine 
honours to the dead. For this reason special attention 
was paid to the decoration of the doorway ; tliat of the 
Treasury of Atreus was enriched with elaborate mouldings, 
'vith an engaged semi-column on either side, sculptured 
with jjatteins in relief, and above with a richly sculptured 
facade, of n liich only small fragments now remain. 

In 1811-12 the second Marcpii.s of Sligo visited the 
-Morea. at a time w hen Veli Pasha was making e.vcavations 
in the district of Argos and Mycena? ; at the Treasury of 
-Atreus he seems to have found portions of the .shafts of 
two columns only, which were pi'esented to Lord .Sligo 
and transported to Westport, county Mayo. Each shaft 
u.is oi'iginally constructed in two halves ; three such 
half-columns were acciiiired by Lord Sligo ; the fourth 
was formerly built into a Turkish mosque at Xauplia, and 
is now set Uji in the Xational Museum at .Athens. The 
Westport blocks were recently identified mainly through 
inquiries set on foot by the Karl of -Altamont. 2 md were 
last j-ear jiresented by the ])resetit Marriuis of .8Iigo to the 
British .Museum. 

The original base.s icmuiu in -iPa, and are represented 
in the .Museum liy facsimiles in hreecia. .As the two 
columns are not identical in dimen.sions. it has been 
po.s.sihle from this fact and a studv of the existing cramp- 
boles to a.ssign every fragment to its place. The .Museum 
originals have been combined with casts of the portions 
e.xisting at -Athens. Berlin, and Karlsruhe, so that witli 
very little restoration it has lieeu po.ssible to reconstruct 
the entire shafts. Of the capitals, similarly, fragments 
e.vist at .Athens and elsewhere, enabling a restoration 
to bo made w hich is approximately accurate ; and here, 
again, the slight difference in dimension, together with 
tile fact that the horizontal hand of pattern decorating 
the echinus runs in different directions in tlie two capitals, 
afforded positive evidence for the attriliiition of all the 
fragments. 

-A striking peculiarity ot these cohimn.s is the downward 
taper of the shaft, which is two inches less in diameter 
at the base than at the summit 'This feature is found 
commonly in the .Minoan jx-riod in Crete, and jxissibly is 


due to certain structural necessities of columns con- 
structed in wood, which are here translated direct into 
stone. In the present ca.se the downward taper of the 
columns serves to correct the outward slope of the sides 
of the doorway which they decorate. The decoration 
of the .shaft i.s probably of Egyptian origin, and may be 
compared with that on part of a column found at Tell el 
-Amarua. The decoration of the echinus may be paralleled 
in the series of Doric capitals at P.T.stum, 

The decoration of the facade above the doorway is a 
problem of great difficulty, as no single fragment remains 
in position, and only fragments have come down to us 
which are conjecturally assigned to this part of the 
building. There seems to be justification for assuming 
a revetment of sculjitiired .slabs, and po.ssibly the trian- 
gular niche was filled with a sculptured group of two Uons, 
as over the gatew ay of the town of Mycena;, but the dis- 
(losition of the ornament is matter of conjecture. 

Air. Cecil Smith concluded by showing on the screen a 
--erie.s of the different restorations proposed, concluding 
with the most recent one. drawn by Mr. Phene Spiers, 
in which the newly reconstructed columns have been 
incorporated. 

In the di.sfussion which ensued, the following took 
part : Sir Henry HowortJi, Professor Baldwin Brown, 
.Mr. .1. D. Brace, Mr. R. Phene Spiers. On the motion of 
Mr. H. H. Statham. seconded by Mr. F. T. Baggallay. 
a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. Cecil 
Smith, and briefly responded to. 


-At the conclusion of the meeting on Wednesday evening. 
18th duly, in the Institute Aleeting-room, AI. J, J. t'alu- 
waers made a communication respecting the purchase and 
restoration of the house in w inch Rubens lived at Antwerp, 
and wiiich was largely designed by Rubens. .M. Calu- 
waei’s stated that an influential committee, including 
Al. Henri Blomme (architect and member of the Com- 
mis.sion Royale de.s AJonuments), had been formed with 
the object of jiurchasing and securing the house, with 
w hieh he desired the Congress to e.xpress its sympathy. 




MODEL FARM IX SILEsIA 

rrawn hy E'imuml L. W'rattfn, from a water-colour sketch by Gcortfc De^ey. 


GEORGE DEVEY, F.E.T.B.A. (6. 1820 ; d. 188G). 

A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 

[Submitted under Motto “ Terra Incognita ” and awarded the Institute Silver Medal and Pri^e 

OF Twentt-five Guineas 1906 .] 

By W.\LTER Hindes Godfrey. 

T he eminence of the subject of a biographical essay may in some large measure counter- 
balance and atone for that lack of information, and paucity of detail regarding his 
personal life, which is inevitable in the case of so modest a man as the late George 
Devey. His was a life lived for the pure joy of his work ; his was an artist’s hand and 
an artist’s heart, sensible only to the things which were akin to his own ideals, and quite 
unregardful of that which constitutes often the sole interest in men’s lives. And this, the 
great characteristic of the man, may be regarded either as a part cause or as an effect of 
his e.xtraordinary perfection of taste and refined judgment ; for all who know his work are 
unanimous in their admiration of the skill by which he attained a golden mean between 
rich and fertile powers of invention and a sincere and devoted love of “ early work.” Yet, 
however much we may praise the man’s work and the wonderful powers exercised in his 
profession, we cannot but be haunted always by the beauty of his own personality and the 
strange attraction of his manner ; indeed, just as it has been said of the great German 
authors of the eighteenth century, that though their works were surpassing in greatness yet 
they themselves were greater than their works, and that the friendship alone of Goethe and 
Schiller exceeded in beauty even the transcendent beauty of their writings, so it may be 
said of George Devey that the charm of the creations of his mind was not only mirrored in 


Note. — The illustrations to this Essay are purposely of such a character as merely to convey a slight idea of the 
grouping of the buildings, since it is next to impossible to represent the beauty of Devey’s detail work other than by 
photography. — W. H. G. 
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his person, but was even rivalled therein. Though his death occurred as many as twenty 
years ago, his memory lives vividly among all those who came in contact w'th him; and 
while his fame among the younger generation must ever chiefly rest in the examples which as 
an architect he has left for us, yet no acknowledgment can be so sincere or so devoted as 
the homage paid to his memory by those of his friends who still remain. 

But George Devey left practically nothing himself to remind us of so engaging a 
personality, and most of the friends of his own generation, including his near relatives, have 
since passed away. Of personal matters, therefore, w'e can give little that is definite or that 
bears any direct or logical sequence, and in the sphere of his more public duties as an 
architect our power is also much circumscribed. Unwishful to seek a wider circle of friends 
than his own tastes and the sympathies which they aroused naturally formed for him, he was 
equally careless of making his work widely known, of publishing it as it was done, or of even 
keeping the barest records of its extent and nature. It was enough that he lived amidst his 
work ; and the activity it brought him, combined with the intercourse with people of kindred 
taste and high refinement, was food and drink to him until his death. But his work remains, 
gaining the beauty that adds itself to beauty with every passing year ; and it must be to an 
intimate knowledge of this, acquired from his own inimitable drawings and from actual 
photographs, together with the information derived from many an interview with men who 
have knowm him, that the present author attemiits, not indeed a full and ponderous biography, 
but some definite characterisation of the man and his work. 

George Devey was born in the year 1820 in the north of London. He had one brother, 
Frederick, and a sister, Emma, who survived him, but are both since dead. His father, 
Frederick Devey, was a solicitor, a man of ability and of a high-minded nature, to whose 
persistent and successful efforts (quite disinterested) in following up and substantiating the 
claim of a friend to certain properties, his son is said to have owed his first introduction to 
distinguished patronage, benefiting by the gratitude which his father had inspired. It may 
be not uninteresting to observe that his grandfather on the maternal side was Mr. Durs Egg,* 
gunmaker to George IV., a Swiss by birth, who came from Basle, and was one of the m an y 
participators in the invention and perfecting of the percussion cap. The family moved to Ely 
Place, Holborn, to allow the boys an easier access to King’s College, where they w^ere at school ; 
and later they resided at a house on Ealing Common. At school or soon after, George Devey 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Couttes Stone (the father of Mr. Percy Stone, architect), and 
contracted a friendship with him which lasted through life. Together they were articled to 
Mr. Little, “ surveyor ’ — as many architects then modestly styled themselves — and George 
Devey rapidly acquired a proficiency that enabled him to superintend the principal works 
in hand, including St. Mark s. Primrose Hill. Mr. Stone and he travelled together in Italy 
and Greece, and some most charuiing pencil sketches in Venice, and tinted drawings of the 
Acropolis at Athens, are a witness to his industry and early artistic powers. With regard 
to the deftness and exceptional excellence of his colour work, it must be remembered that 
his early ambition was to become an artist rather than an architect, and that for this purpose 
he studied under two men of no less fame than John Sell Cotman and J. D. Harding. 
And this was not meiely an ideal of his life, as it often has to remain among so many 
architects where pressing business gives little opportunity for wider scope, but was rendered 
possible and attainable by him on account of his own great abilities and the undoubtedly 
fortunate connections which he formed, and which fostered all that was best in his talent. 


* The name of Mr. Durs E^;f: occurs constantly in the 
well-known book entitled Instructions to Young Sjiorts- 


men dc. (Sr, I ed. 1S2I) by Colonel Peter Hawker, who 
testifies to his extraordinary skill and ingenuity. 
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No one on looking through the hundreds of exquisite drawings that remain to us will dispute 
his claim to the rank of an artist, and of an artist of no mean degree. Such facile productions 
of his pencil and brush are an ever-increasing delight to the lover of art, and are a revelation 
to the architect by their wonderful treatment of the simplest subjects. 

It is not quite certain when George Devey started practice for himself. It was, however, 
some time in the forties ; and it was in recognition of something over ten years’ work that he 
became a Fellow of the Eoyal Institute in 1856. Certain carefully drawn elevations of 
Penshurst Place, showing a large number of minor alterations, signed by himself and dated 
1851, point to his first important work and his first distinguished patron. The then Lord 
De risle (father of the present owner of the title) was, as is well known, actively engaged on 
many improvements to his castle at Penshurst, and Devey’s intimate knowdedge of the 
character of old work and his enthusiastic desire to perpetuate its spirit made him just the 
right man to carry on the alterations ; and no small measure of the beautiful appearance of 
Penshurst Place as it stands now, foremost among the examples of its period, is due to the 
knowledge and skill expended by the young architect in removing what was inconsistent and 
out of place and restoring such parts to their original harmonious form. Many internal 
conveniences were devised, and the delightful and spacious gardens were planned and laid out 
under his direction. 

But this w'as not all. It is not the ‘ Place ’ alone at Penshurst that has benefited so much 
from treatment at a master’s hand. The countryside received an added beauty from the many 
delightful cottages designed and executed then— cottages w’hich reproduced in themselves 
all the charming features of half-timber work and stone, red brick and plaster, which are the 
very soul of the rural architecture of Kent, and withal wrought together in so quaint and so 
natural a way that it is no wonder they have frequently been sketched and photographed as 
genuine products of antiquity. Devey was always a master of cottage design even from the 
earliest days of his practice ; numberless are the drawings and sketches, done with infinite 
care by his own hand, of the lodges and cottages which bordered those large estates with 
which he had later to deal. Never did he actually reproduce an early example, but his 
knowledge of the whole “ method of relation,” as it were, of part to part, and part to whole ; 
his knowledge of the shapes and forms of all accessories and of their proper use ; and above 
all his simple methods of planning secured to him the possibility of producmg with almost 
the naivete of an untaught hand those perfectly consistent examples of cottage architecture 
which appeal at once to every lover of the English village. His knowledge of chimney-stacks 
and all their apparently wilful vagaries of form will be evident to anyone who glances through 
the slight sketches which are contained in three portfolios in the Library of the Eoyal Institute 
of British Architects, and his observation is as minute regarding the terminal finish, whether 
it be pot or stone slab, as it is regarding the “ set-offs ” and massive base that suggest the 
spacious chimney-corner within. 

It is not, of course, for a moment contended that Mr. Devey even attempted to solve the 
problem of the cheap cottage. Happily he lived before our day, and his work was generally 
with local materials, unrestrained by considerations of cost, or of the perhaps worse regulations 
of local authorities. But given a free hand he seldom went astray ; nor admitted, for the sake 
of novelty or ornament, anything but that which was quite in keeping with the best of the 
old work. And here, since it has become so much the modern custom to decry adherence to 
old traditions, and label as w'eak the use of nothmg but old forms, it seems necessary and 
advisable to defend the contrary opinion. George Devey’s work was frankly and avowedly 
controlled by the best in English domestic architecture as practised in the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and even earlier ; and it ia quite possible to submit that this is its 
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chief glory. Our remarks shall be brief on this point, but as far as possible clear and 
definite. 

The whole question of styles in architecture, and their importance to us, has been given a 
wrong bearing through a total misapprehension of the true facts regarding the growth of a 
style. The materialistic school of modern criticism, which has reached its most absurd pitch 
in Germany (the home of the “higher criticism ” and the destructive criticism of Homer, &c.), 
endeavours to delete the idealistic forces from the “ scientific ” chart, and considers everything 
explained by the chance synchronism of things, or their ordered “ evolution ” from one 
another. In such essential matters of life as art, war, politics, religion, quite the reverse is 
the case. When by some great output of energy — often the outcome of a special crisis — a 
nation spontaneously rises to a high degree of efficiency and strength, then men are greater 
than they were before, then they are capable of producing art in its greatest form. Such 
were the times of Greek art and the Eenascence. The spirit of the time made the men 
artists ; it also by its intensity and homogeneity set its own impress on all that was pro- 
duced and gave to every work of art a certain relation with its fellow, a nature which 
displayed a common parentage. To dream that in times of comparative little-mindedness a 
man, by “ willing ” it so, can rise to the creation of a new style is the symptom of a folly 
that can scarcely be excused even on account of its extreme ignorance. But although the 
individual artist cannot create an entirely new style without the greater inspiration of a 
national impulse, yet men’s powers of appreciation are so keen, their sympathies are so 
susceptible, and the products of great periods are so plentiful, that with careful observation 
and enthusiastic study of their characteristics he may find himself able to understand some- 
thing of their methods, and may find his own soul expanding with their spirit, along the lines 
so long ago laid down. In this way the Eenascence is still “renascent,” and the more the 
artist is of that spirit, the more closely will his work appear to come to the products of that 
time, should he never consciously “ copy ” even a single line. It is thus that George Devey 
was able to build such beautiful mansions as Goldings, Hertford ; Hall Place, Tonbridge ; and 
Killarney House, Killarney — which seem almost to rank with Hatfield and Knowle — and was 
able also to raise, with an almost unerring hand, the smallest cottages, clothed as truly as 
the greater work with the charm and loveliness of the English “ re-birth of art.” 

This digression seemed necessary to justify George Devey’s stedfast adherence to early 
detail, and as such is a point of great importance to his biographer. There is another matter 
of nearer interest to his personal life which must not be omitted while we remain in the 
precincts of Penshurst, 

It is often urged by those who are sensitive to the public gaze, and who think that the 
sacredness of private life depends alone upon its privacy, that those who write of public men 
have no business to trespass upon the grounds which are too intimate with the heart and 
feelings, and should confine themselves to that side which has most to do with their life’s 
work. But, however this may be in the case of other walks of life, it is quite impossible to 
distinguish between these two sides of an artist. Indeed an artist worthy the name does not 
possess two sides : his nature is rounded and complete ; he is h imself, and nothing that he 
says or that he does, nothing that he conceives or that he creates, is apart from that fulness 
of nature which has made him and keeps him an artist. The culture and refinement which 
George Devey expressed so signally in his work were evident even more plainly in the charm 
and grace of his personal manner ; the enthusiasm too which he displayed in his profession, 
and in all connected with it, had its counterpart in the strength of his friendship and devoted 
attachment to those he made his friends. And reaching forward to higher things still, the 
singleheartedness of his ideals as an artist may be said to express but the same thing as the 
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attachment which he formed early in life, and which, though unsuccessful, he guarded with 
tenderness till the end. He was never married. He loved the daughter of the vicar of a 
village in this same sunny county of Kent, and though his love did not obtain the fulness of its 
desire he gained the very deepest admiration and esteem in the thoughts of one who always 
remained his friend. He cherished her memory after her marriage into a prominent family 
of the district, and later in life, when she was widowed, he offered her again the devotion of 
the life that remained to him. Through certain divergences, however, in their trend of 
opinion Fortune contrived that Mr. Devey should be still preferred as a friend rather than a 
nearer companion, and so to the end he lived his life alone. His death brought one more 
touching acknowledgment of his affection, for in his will he left a considerable legacy to her 
whom he wished to have made his wife, and added the provision that should she refuse its 



acceptance it was to be pressed upon her son ! Nothing more eloquent can be said than the 
simple relation of this generous sentiment, and of this constant cherishing of an ideal that 
remained for ever untarnished. Such indeed was the nature of George Devey , and since it 
is well known that the production of beauty as well as the perception and undei standing 
of the beautiful are often inspired by personal suffering, we cannot be wrong in seeing in some 
of the charming creations of his art the reflex of that sacrifice which a cherished ideal had 
demanded. 

For some time Devey’s practice remained within modest bounds, for with a certain 
refreshing wilfulness he would never seek patronage, and had the greatest aversion from 
undertaking any work that was not to his taste. By the year 1867, however, the first year of 
which we have complete records of the work in his office, we find him engaged upon many 
important works. It will be perhaps most interesting to follow him along the path of his 
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business life, and as opportunity offers to comment upon himself and his friends. At this 
time his office was at 16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Mr. Percy Stone (the son of Mr. Devey’s friend) alludes to the house at Betteshanger, 
Kent, then in progress for Lord Northbourne, in his brief obituary notice of Devey in the 
E.I.B.A. Proceedings of 1887. Mr. Stone says that the use here of the Dutch gable was the 
precursor of that general movement in domestic architecture which has become more specially 
associated perhaps with the name of Mr. Norman Shaw, and, by placing the commencement of 
the work at Betteshanger as early as 1856, he considers that Devey had much to do with the 
introduction of the style which happily became general in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. It is indeed a great tribute to his discernment, taste, and skilful judgment that he 
should see the beauty in the earlier styles and seek to reproduce them at the time when a 
barren classicism was in vogue and was about to die a hard death. The house at Bettes- 
hanger is a very typical example of the happy way in w’hich an old building was increased 

and altered to produce comfort 
within and a dignified appearance 
without. The main rooms were 
enlarged by the addition of spacions 
bays, and the gables all carried up 
in brickwork in true Dutch fashion. 
The main portion is square in plan, 
having two or three gables on each 
front, and tall stacks of chimneys 
with flues set anglewise. A long 
low wing is built out from this and 
is terminated by a tall square 
building which forms a tower. 
This disposition of buildings was a 
favourite one with Devey, and 
much of his characteristic orna- 
ment is here displayed, such as 
sunk stone medallions with busts, 
in the wall, and chequer-work of 
dark and light bricks. The windows 
are of stone and are somewhat heavy for the type of work. The gardens at Betteshanger are 
very beautiful, and owe not a little to Devey’s skill, especially in regard to gateways, terrace 
walls, and other accessory features. A charming cottage of stone and brick with the first 
floor of half-timber work cannot be passed over. The little oriel in the gable and the 
diminutive roof over the oven are features he delighted in. The chimney-stack is finished in 
brickwork. 

A house at Akeley Wood, Buckinghamshire, shows us a rather more elaborate effort in 
half timber, the chimney stacks, plinths, &c. alone being in stone. Here there was ample 
scope for bays, oriels, overhanging stories, and gables which are the most hiring features of the 
style. The timber is chiefly plain vertical work, but more than one wall and most of the 
gables are treated with quatrefoils in panels. The house was built for Mr Pilgrim a keen 
sportsman and lover of country life. To such men as he, Devey had some subtle attraction, 
for he himself was well versed m many of the subjects specially interesting to the country 
gentleman. His knowledge of whips, harness, and all the requirements and specialities of 
the stable was little short of that of an expert, and he could have made without any hesitation 
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working drawings of carriages or coaches, so perfectly did he know their “ build ” and how to 
judge them. No branch of knowledge where taste, skill, and judgment were specially required 
seemed to escape his investigation, and this fact explains the confident way in which many of 
his clients, and particularly the late Lord Granville, were wont to consult his advice on every 
possible subject. 

Among other works in 1867 was a house at Wilcote, Oxfordshire, of which Mr. Devey 
has left one of his most delightful watercolour drawings ; and so charming is the sketch that 
it would be difficult to say which were the greater work of art — that of stone in its complete 
and practical form, or that on paper with its infinite suggestiveness of tone and colour. As 
is the case with the large majority of the drawings in colour, this is a simple elevation of the 
garden front, which is composed of five gables, flanked on the left by low outbuildings, and on 
the right by a deep circular bay. The garden entrance, which is recessed between two bays. 



possesses a charming little balcony above, and this again, with the adjoining bay, is sur- 
mounted by a balustrade. But though the composition is perfect, the colouring is even more 
delightful, the stone of which the house is built being beautifully indicated, and the whole 
modelling of the building suggested in a masterly manner. The fine oak tree in the foreground, 
which hides a part of the lower roof and shelters the archway and carriage drive, is one 
among a number of most exquisite studies of trees and foliage. This is another point which 
tends to confirm one's conviction that Devey’s life was one of intense idealism which was 
unable to express anything else but the entirely beautiful whenever his pen or brush touched 
paper. That such genius should have been directed into the paths of architecture was a 
happy fortune for our own art ; and wherever it had the fullest scope, and was faithfully 
interpreted, it has resulted in such examples as we could ill afford to have lost. Nevertheless 
it is no disparagement of Devey’s skill as an architect, to seek to emphasise the greatness of 
his power in those spheres which are so often dissociated from the practical and applied arts. 
With the fewest touches of his pencil and a broad wash of light colour he could place upon 
paper a perfect representation of such trees as one would love to move beneath and enjoy 
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their shade ; and yet, when the drawing is examined, it is all pure suggestion, the repre- 
sentation, as it were, of an idea unfettered by the restrictions of any material medium. 

Another beautiful drawing of this period is of a house for E. Hooper, Esq., at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, showing a building largely remodelled and increased. The work was not 
carried out entirely in accordance with this sketch, but the main idea, forming a very 
picturesque composition, was executed. The trees, verandas, and the suggested garden 
treatment in the foreground are all shown in the sketch in Mr. Devey’s own inimitable manner. 

It is quite impossible to do more than notice here and there the numerous lesser works which 
were going on at the various periods of which we shall speak. Of 1867 perhaps the thatched 
cottages and lodges at Fonthill for A. Morrison, Esq., deserve special mention, as they seem 
all to have had a very peculiar beauty of their own. Stone, as usual, forms the ground floor, 
and timber, plaster, and weather-tiling the first floor and gables. Some thatched lodges for 
Baron Meyer de Eothschild at Mentmore, of the same period, indicate similar characteristics. 

From 1867 almost to 
the last year of Mr. 
Devey’s life there was con- 
tinual work being done at 
St. Alban’s Court, Kent, 
and by many this is held 
to be one of the most 
completely charming 
houses of his design. 
Perhaps the fact that the 
owner, W. 0. Hammond, 
Esq., was an artist himself 
and a great admirer of his 
architect’s ability may 
partly account for the 
success which attended all 
the work here. A very 
large number of cottages, 
of all sizes and of every 
description, were erected 
on the estate, in which the local stone, worked in with brick, was largely used. The bedroom 
floor of the cottages was in most cases half timbered and overhung the lower story in every 
variety of manner. 

Even before the commencement of St. Alban’s Court another warm admirer of Mr. Devey 
came forward to give him perhaps wider scope for his abilities than Mr. Hammond. This 
was Bertram W. Currie, Esq., whose country seat was at Minley, in Hampshire. Both he and 
his brother (the late Lord Currie) were clients of Mr. Devey’s, and the work done for the 
former at Coombe Warren (Kingston), Minley, and Richmond Terrace (London) is amongst 
the best known of his undertakings, due, no doubt, to their comparative proximity to London 
and to the excellent photographs taken by Mr. Bedford Lemere. It is not generally known 
that the first house which Mr. Devey built for Mr. Currie at Coombe was burnt down soon 
after completion, thus necessitating the erection of the present building. The earlier design 
was far less ambitious than the later, but had all the distinctive charm of an Elizabethan 
house, with brick angle chimneys, and gables at square pitch with moulded barge boards. 
There were three gables on the garden side : the one on the left, finished with plain plaster 
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and surmounting a large square bay that reached the full height of the two stories ; the one 
on the right weather-tiled with a deep oriel which had a separate roof and curved soffit. 
Between these the third gable, also plastered, was well set back, and the whole flanked on 
both sides with fine stacks. The house was Imilt of roughly coursed stone some six feet from 
the ground, then brickwork, with the bays and gables in smooth cement plaster or weather 
tiling. A square tower behind a wide projecting and overhanging bay further to the left 
made a most charming composition with an alcove which was recessed in the garden wall and 
was surmounted by a gable with ornamental panel. Any description must give a most 
imperfect idea of the tout ensemble of this beautiful piece of domestic architecture, and 
we should be inclined to regret very deeply its untimely destruction were it not that it gave 
place to a more elaborate and in many ways more striking building, of quite different treat- 
ment, but most delightful to look upon. 

The present building is so well known that its illustration is unnecessary ; but some 
description of it is needful to show yet another phase of Devey’s versatile genius. Taking, in 
part, the same plan as the earlier house, it retains the stone base to some six feet in height ; 
but, instead of the brickwork being capped by overhanging eaves and gables with barge boards, 
it is carried up into Dutch gables of most charming design, and the bays are finished with a 
bold embattled parapet. The design of these gables, their grouping, and association with tall 
and beautifully proportioned chimney-stacks, is an extraordinary effort ; and while it cannot 
fail to strike any person of taste as exceedingly beautiful, it appeals in quite a unique way to 
the architect who loves the picturesque sky-line of a really well grouped mass of brickwork. 
Every device, too, is added to give charm, and yet is never in the least overdone. The garden 
front presents from right to left, or left to right, an infinite variety of beauty. The main 
portion, standing well forward, is crowned by three Dutch gables, whose shape is said to have 
been inspired by those of that charming Fairfax House that stood till lately in Putney, a 
photograph of which Devey had in his office, but which is quite surpassed, in the writer’s 
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opinion, by the work at Coombe Warren. This main block is supported at the angles by brick 
quoins, and the face is ornamented by intersecting lines of dark headers, and niches with 
stone figures, vases, and medallions. On the left is a heavy semicii’cular bay, but on the right 
the building recedes, and in the curve there break forward three wide bay windows of brick and 
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stone. Thereupon the treatment entirely changes, and after passing a veranda and arcaded 
balcony the brick gives way to a long overhanging story of plaster, and the gables, now 
timbered, resume their barge boards, and the long facade ends in a lofty stack of chimneys. 
It would be a fascinating study to take this building in detail and study each part, internal 
and external, marvelling as one went at the unfailing taste and wondrous skill that gave 
it birth ; for although there are many men who have produced larger works, on a more 
stupendous scale, and calculated to inspire a sense of awe and grandeur, yet few have grasped 
the full meaning, the very essence of our own English Eenascence so completely as to give 
the pure delight which George Devey can bestow upon us. But space will not allow this 
licence, and we must leave Coombe Warren w'ith a 
last word about the gardens. The accompanying 
sketch, by Mr. E. L. Wratten, shows the end 
elevation of the orangery, which is of brick and 
stone, with pilasters of rubbed red brick. An 
octagonal bay house of red and stock bricks and a 
circular temple of stone, in which is a bust of 
Gladstone, together with the stone balustrading to 
the terraces, form the chief attractions. The gate- 
way on the left of the sketch gives a good idea of 
the beauty of the garden work which is very 
elaborate here and at Minley. The house at 
Minley was not designed by Devey, as has been 
often erroneously stated. It was built from the 
plans of Henry Glutton, but Devey made a very 
large number of alterations and additions, especi- 
ally in the internal arrangement, adding the chapel 
and cloisters, the orangery and the stables. It is 
of great interest to the student of Devey’s work to 
follow him in all the modifications and enlarge- 
ments by which he converted a somewhat mediocre 
plan into one of genuine usefulness and beauty. 

Working in sm-roundings that were certainly con- 
trary to his taste, he nevertheless showed great 
skill in adapting his own design to suit the style 
of the existing building ; and all the work which he 
executed in its immediate vicinity — while immeasurably better than the house — is far from 
striking a perceptible note of discord. Following his usual practice he “ opened out ’’the 
close planning of his predecessor, adding bay windows and using the curved line on plan with 
customary freedom. He enlarged the hall, built a new vestibule and porch, and connected 
the house by cloisters and covered ways to the new orangery which bounds one side of a 
large walled-in garden. This orangery, with the terraces and other garden features, is 
very delightful, but the joiece de resistance is undoubtedly the private chapel, which is of 
beautiful proportions. The original design for the chapel, which terminates in a semi- 
octagon, was, if anything, more beautiful than that which was ultimately executed. The 
boldness of its buttresses with their rich niches and saints, the delicate proportions of the 
arcading, the lofty roof and charming Jtrclic, give a very sumptuous eft’ect. The present 
building keeps the original proportions, but substitutes plain cincpiefoils for the arcading and 
dispenses with the niches altogether. With the excei>tion of the chapel, the external work at 
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Minley must be considered as conditioned by the surroundings, and not a pure example of the 
architect’s most characteristic style. 

At Cliveden, which was formerly the Duke of Sutherland’s river seat, there are some 
very delightful lodges, both thatched and tiled, some of which are to be seen nestling beneath 



the wealth of foliage that hangs over tlu; Thames. Fm- the same client Devey imdertook 
various works in the village <h' Stralhpetfer, X.D., and his drawing of the hamlet with the hills 
around it, forming a wide panoramic view, was reproduced to form a most excellent 
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lithograph. His drawing of all the existing buildings of the countryside is very careful and 
exact ; the original sketches which he made for this purpose have been preserved and are of 
great interest. 

The use of the Dutch gable is to be seen in a most successful manner at a large house at 
Brantingham, Yorkshire, which was entirely remodelled for the late Christopher Sykes, Esq. 
The treatment of this house, which is entirely of stone, is of marked simplicity, and differs 
widely from such a building as Coombe Warren. Here uniformity and regularity rule the 
design, and the proportions, which are long and low, appear delightfully fitting amid most 
beautiful surroundings. The house is on the slope of a hill, the drive entering under a bower 
of trees and a fine archway into a levelled courtyard with retaining walls. This overlooks a 
long garden, with symmetrical beds of flowers, which again has its own terrace walls with 
frequent piers and stone vases. The front of the house, which extends some distance. 



possesses two wings at its extremities and two projecting blocks in the centre, each with a 
fine gable of Dutch design. The building is of two stories, with stone windows, chiefly of two 
lights, divided by transoms, and all ranging with one another. Above a good cornice runs 
round the entire building at the foot of the gables, between which is a long and charming 
balustrade. The whole appearance suggests a most delightful reticence and control, and 
possesses eminently that quality of restfulness which is the reward of such architectural 
moderation. 

Coming now to the year 1870, and passing over a large house for Hy. Cazenove, Esq., The 
Lilleys, Aylesbury, and a charming example in the style of the earlier house at Coombe 
Warren, for Neville Ward, Esq. — Calveidey Grange, Tunbridge Wells — we reach another building 
near Kingston, adjoining Mr. Currie's house. This is Coombe Cottage, built for Edward 
Baring, Esq., who became first Lord Eevelstoke, and is a very considerable work, embracing 
many of the best qualities r>f Mr. Devev's design. The garden front which opens on to a wide 
terrace, with a beautiful iiierced terrace wall and steps, after the manner of Haddon. consists 
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of a massive brick tower ornamented with diagonal lines of dark headers, four stories high, 
and a long two-story building extending to the left with four gables. To the right of the 
tower is another extension with a very large stack of chimneys. Projecting oriels give the 
opportunity of carrying a balustrade in front of three of the gables ; and as these are treated 
in white stucco, they form a pleasing relief to the dark brickwork — an effect further enhanced 
by the terrace walls, which are of stone. Although Devey had, here as in many other cases, 
to incorporate the old work with the new, yet he had such skill in the disposition of his 
masses of brickwork or stone, in their relation to the lower buildings (which invariably 
received lighter treatment), that the effect never fails to be pleasing. The entrance front of 
Coombe Cottage presents an even more varied aspect than the one just described, having a 
succession of gables and chimney-stacks arranged in a delightful manner. The entrance 
porch stands by the side of another smaller tower which boldly traverses the sky-line. 
Several of the gables are covered with dark weather boarding, one being particularly happy in 
having a bay with two miniature twin gables, which thus form a group of three. This feature 
is also to be found at Ascott. We have hitherto confined ourselves to the exterior aspects of 
George Devey’s work, but the two houses at Coombe call to mind very vividly all the 
wonderful taste and knowledge which was displayed in every detail of internal arrangement 
and decoration. It is not necessary to remind the student of architecture that any solid 
reputation which an architect wishes to obtain must be based primarily upon his planning, 
since in his knowledge of this fundamental part of his profession lie concealed all the 
possibilities of his art. But planning is so technical a business that it is difficult to discuss 
it in a purely general review of a man’s work ; and although we shall have occasion to call 
attention to some characteristics of Devey’s methods in one or two of his greatest efforts, we 
cannot go thoroughly into the details of the subject here. Suffice it to say that there 
is scarcely a plan which we have had the privilege of examining that does not display a 
complete mastery of the subject, and moi’e than this, in that each one is a revelation of the 
possibilities of its own peculiar case, a treatment of striking individuality and of indisputable 
charm. 

But there are many men who can plan well, but who have not the deft treatment of 
internal detail which George Devey showed in the highest degree. The very best work of 
Elizabethan and .Jacobean times furnished the models, and the expenditure was lavish enough 
to enable the new work to be a worthy rival of the old. The reception hall or saloon at 
Coombe arren is panelled in oak, in panels of square proportions, and those in the drawing- 
room are arranged specially to frame the valuable oil paintings that Mr. Currie had collected. 
The staircase is separated from the saloon by four arches w’ith elaborate columns and pilasters, 
the bases of which, to the height of some three feet, are themselves fluted pilasters of free Ionic 
design. The main pilaster is long and graceful with carving in relief such as is to be seen in 
the panelled room at South Kensington Museum from the Palace at Bromley-by-Bowx The 
balustrade is formed of the diminutive arcade of arches so common in .Jacobean work, and here 
carried out with a charming refinement of detail. The ceiling is in plain square panels of 
plaster with moulded oak ribs. To this room, most delightfully furnished by Mr. Currie, the 
oak chimney-piece is the chief ornament. Xo one understood better than Mr. Devey all' the 
possibilities of the chimney-piece as a feature of internal decoration. Both in the style of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which he was particularly at home, and in the later 
style of the eighteenth he has left us some magnificent designs ; and some of each were done 
for Mr. Currie, the one at Coombe. the other at his house in Eichmond Terrace 

To return to Coombe Cottage, the staircase here is exeeedinglv effective in appearance 
with massive newels and twisted balusters ; but though the balusters follow a type of later 
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date than was usual with him, the panelling remains true to the early seventeenth century. 
This is an inconsistency that proves Devey to have been no slave of style, but rather an apt 
master in interpreting the spirit of the great times that had passed away. Many beautiful 
chimney-pieces here of most elaborate workmanship would detain us had we space for 
description, but must be reserved for another place and time, when every portion'ohthe work 
can receive some just appreciation. 

Adjoining Coombe Cottage is the dairy, a separate building easily recognisable as Devey’s 
work. It is extremely picturesque, and is completely surrounded by trees. Built apparentl}' 
with little consideration of cost, its two gables, one timbered, the other plastered and pierced 
with a single quatrefoil, its long sloping roof anti delightful cupola, Ats spacious veranda 
crowned by a balustrade that characteristically continues over the adjoining bay and carries 
the line of an overhanging story round the building — all these things combine with the brick 
angle-stacks to form a most charming and complete picture. The considerable work at the 
seat of Lord Eevelstoke at Membland must not detain us now except to record the fact of its 
existence. The detail throughout is more classic in form, l)ut always in perfect taste and 
applied with great skill. 

The name of Wickwar Parsonage, Gloucestershire, recalls, not at first the house, but two 
exquisite sketch elevations of Devey’s in pencil and colour. The building is of stone, some 
of the gables being hung with red tiles ; the roof is of stone slates. The chimney-stacks, 
which are exceedingly picturesque, are of stone as far as the base of the angle-shafts and are 
then of red hrick. It is difficult not to be lured into a certain partiality for special buildings 
which have impressed themselves upon the memory by means of the truly entrancing 
sketches of the artist, and we had almost said that among the smaller works Wickwar 
Parsonage must certainly carry away the palm. To say so definitely, however, would make 
us hopelessly inconsistent, and w'e must content ourselves with the statement of our belief 
that nowhere on a similar scale have Mr. Devey’s powers of picturesque grouping and skilful 
selection of materials shown themselves to more perfection, or been suggested on paper in a 
more delightful manner. Wickwar was among a number of works, more or less important, 
which were undertaken for Lord Ducie. 
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The next year, 1871, saw the commencement of two of the largest undertakings of Mr. 
Devey’s office — those at Goldings, Hertford, and Hall Place, Tonbridge. These — with Killarney 
House, Killarney ; Longwood, Winchester ; and Adderley Hall, Market Drayton — constitute the 
most important works, from the point of view of size and general scope. It is a tribute to the 
architect’s poiver and an indication of the greatness of his genius that he was perfectly equal 
to all the demands which these larger enterprises made upon his resource, and that their 
perfection and charm are not less in every particular than in the smallest cottage which he 
built. M hen the mind is so thoroughly trained in its perception of proportion and fitness, as 
to stand constant amid the smallest and the greatest things of life, and when the heart or 
soul of the artist can expand to such a degree as to embrace the greatest creations of the 
mind and invest them with that charm which belongs to beauty itself, then there is no 
question that the artist’s personality is veiy great, and that he deserves the honour and praise 
of all who love and seek that which is beautiful. And another fact, too, must be noticed in 
connection with works that individually amounted to sums of from fifty to a hundred thousand 
pounds — a fact that has a special interest for architects — namely, that the chief of these large 
undertakings were entirely carried out without any contract or any contractor. Such a 
method of business would have been of course impossible had the relationship of client to 
architect been other than the close and personal one which George Devey enjoyed. But even 
so, it seems to modern ideas a bold thing to adopt these methods with all the responsibility 
they carry with them. It was, however, eminently characteristic of the man ; for if there 
ever was an architect who built for the sake of his art, and who determined to produce nothing 
but that which was consistent with his highest ideals, it was he ; and seeing that everyone is 
agreed that design must be in brick and stone as well as on paper, and that “ paper-design ” 
is misleading to the highest degree, it was only natural that this master of his craft should 
regard as distasteful anything that hound him to plan and elevation, demanding the fullest 
freedom to alter, modify, and rearrange the work as it was in progress. With all his 
charming qualities as an artist, Devey loved bricks and mortar, and to his delight in seeing 
a building photographed in the process of erection we owe the possession of many interesting 
representations of houses, still roofless and surrounded by scaffold-poles. To the methods 
just described many grave objections have been raised, such however as cease to remain 
objections in Mr, Devey’s case. He was seconded in his efforts by several able assistants, 
chiefly and most efficiently by his future partner, who was devoted to him as master and 
friend, and by Mr. Arthur Castings, now an eminent architect, who used the whole wealth of 
his own knowledge of early detail and the unusual skill of his pencil to support his chief 
in these days of overwhelming pressure. By their good offices Mr. Devey was relieved of 
the strain of the immense amount of business which these large works and their methods of 
ti'eatment necessarily incurred, and was given the free hand which his own genius demanded 
to perfect each design as it grew to its realisation in brick and stone. The contractor being 
dispensed with, and competent foremen Ijeing employed by the architect under his own super- 
vision, a large amount of friction was obviated, and a very material saving in the cost of the 
works effected. So Mr. Devey realised what many architects speak of only as an unattainable 
ideal, the power to design and carry out his own works, to conceive and execute, to plan and 
to build. 

It is not difficult to understand the general feeling among Devey’s admirers that Goldinas 
represents most completely and convincingly the supreme gifts of its designer. There is a 
homogeneity about it, a consistency with itself, that pronounces the author of its existence to 
have been a master mind. Other buildings may show the versatility of his genius to a 
greater degree ; smaller and more picturesque works may display a charm of delt fu-oupincr 
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FIG. 12.— GOLDINGS. 


effective disposition of colour, consummate mastery of quaint old-world features and alluring 
detail which charm the eye in spite of itself and create an immediate impression ; but in this 
great work we may see all the best qualities combined together in complete harmony, and 
those tendencies towards the merely picturesque which are apt, in virtue of their own 
exuberance, to become exaggerated, are here subdued and controlled by the strength of that 
greater conception which desires the realisation of a perfect work of art. If a rather bold 
comparison may be forgiven, the relation which these larger buildings bear to the smaller is 
not unlike that which Salisbury Cathedral bears to the many less eminent examples of 
thirteenth-century architecture. In many another building are the charms of Early English 
more vigorously expressed ; yet in none are its possibilities more completely and convincingly 
shown, its claims to that high position which it holds among the great periods of art. The 
maturity of Mr. Devey’s genius found its fitting expression in the larger works which have 
been enumerated ; the beauties of youth and manhood are by no means the same, for the 
former excels in the surprising brilliance and enthusiasm of its inconstant moods, while the 
latter lays claim to a greater quality by virtue of the balance of its powers and the harmony 
which it has obtained at the price of dear experience. 

Since Goldings has the typical plan of Devey’s larger houses it may be interesting to 
notice one or two points in his planning, which he made very much his own and seldom 
allowed to be missing. The accompanying rough plan shows the arrangement of all the 
principal rooms, and it will be readily seen that the chief apartments group themselves round 
the saloon or central hall ; the dining-room and billiard-room face towards the north on to 
the courtyard ; all the other rooms face south and west. It has been noticed before in this 
Paper that his characteristic treatment of a building — such as the house at Betteshanger — 
was to connect the main block of the building to a tower at some little distance by means of 
an intervening line of low buildings, generally forming the kitchen and offices. The same 
effect is obtained in the case of Goldings and similar plans by recessing the offices very 
considerably from the main line of the house and at the same time making them recede in 
an oblique line towards the north-east. Although the roof remains the same height 
throughout, the perspective aids the eye in lessening the effect of the unimportant parts 
of the building till the interest is again awakened by the tower which advances boldly 
forward and restores the equilibrium of the whole composition. The servants’ hall occupies 
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the ground floor of the tower in this plan, and further outbuildings continue beyond it 
towards the east. 

There is a refreshing naturalness and irregularity in every one of Devey’s larger plans, 
which, unstudied as it may appear, is nevertheless a most vital consideration in the tout 
ensemhle of the external appearance. He did not force all the requirements of a large house 
into the rigid and unelastic bounds of a symmetrical plan wherein difiiculties innumerable 
must arise ; but he left the plan almost to make itself, adding, as he required it, each part, 
with perhaps a special aspect or an excessive projection from the line of the building, if its 
use demanded such. Then, having found some satisfactory arrangement ensuring internal 
comfort and efficiency, he restored the balance where the general proportions were threatened 
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by taking some part high or keeping another low, in order that the whole might express 
perfect harmony. 

Another point in the plan which will be noticed at the first glance is the prodigality of 
windows, especially very deep and spacious bays. Now one of the most striking things in 
Devey’s design, whether on a large or small scale, is his use of the gable. His work might 
almost be termed gable architecture, so varied and so constant is his use of this feature. It 
is no secret to designers of any experience that the successful use of the gable depends in 
most cases upon the introduction of perpendicular lines into the elevation, and so, con- 
sciously or not, Devey enhanced his favourite feature by the introduction of bold bay windows 
which generally went the full height of the house ; and even where, as in the case of Goldings, 
they are only of two stories ; yet the vertical lines are an immeasurable help to the gable 
treatment. The succession of these bay windows, with the relief that their stone dressings 
give to the mass of brickwork behind, adds most charmingly to the effect of the facade 
breaking its surface at numberless points, as the spontaneous enthusiasm of a good conversa- 
tionalist will enliven and dispel the monotony of ordinary talk. Indeed, the highest quality 
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of Devey’s architecture is a delightful spontaneity, as though the work had grown of its own 
accord ; and no higher praise can be given than the acknowledgment of this art which 
has concealed its own art. When our teachers strive to convince us that the requirements of 
planning are sufficient to make the elevation, and that the material should guide the design, 
they are merely endeavouring to direct us in somewhat clumsy fashion towards that 
naturalness and naivete which is at once the most perfect art, and the most difficult thing to 
learn. Devey possessed in no small degree this coveted naivete. Of all his work he might 
have said, as Goethe said of his writings, that it was "^apropos" in the widest sense of 
that untranslatable hut significant phrase. The onlooker can see how beautiful is the design, 
how necessary to its beauty are all the parts ; but the secret of its inception is given 
to few. 

On the character of the work at Goldings we must not wait to write at length. A stone 
plinth some seven feet high surrounds the building, which is entirely of brickwork above this, 
excepting only the stonework to windows and doors and the parapets and finish to gables. 
The brickwork is everywhere relieved by the diagonal lines of dark headers, and now and then 
a medallion is to be seen with a moulded head or bust within. Although the archway to the 
carriage-drive and the doorways are formed of four-centred arches, yet the general detail is 
of the Early Eenascence, the front door having columns and entablature with two dwarf obelisks 
above. The gables are shaped, and have most charming finials ; while the stacks of chimneys, 
all having circular shafts, are alternately plain and chased with a running ornament between 
the cap and base. The garden entrance is overlooked by a graceful balcony, with a roof 
supported by five slender columns. 

The internal work at Goldings is sumptuous and would need a volume to describe. The 
saloon is richly panelled to the height of five or six feet, and the doors are all of most 
elaborate design. The library is connected to the drawing-room by a large semicircular arch 
having a partition panelled with a wonderful selection of intricate patterns ; the spandril is 
filled with the characteristic fan ornament of Jacobean work, and the soffit of the arch is 
studded with sunk panels. The staircase is sepai-ated from the saloon by three arches, the 
two central supports being fluted Ionic columns. Towards the staircase these are backed by 
square rusticated pilasters, and the arches have perforated pendants. Independent of the 
columns are massive square newels with elaborate finials, and the balusters are stout turned 
examples, after types of early date. Other rooms, such as the morning-room, are beautifully 
panelled to the height of ceiling, with a deep frieze of arched panels, each arch being serrated 
with a slight cusping, and the cornice has a bold dentil ornament. This room would seem 
to be a choice survival from the early part of the seventeenth century, but the drawing-room 
exhibits a much later style, as indeed is befitting, considering its purpose. Here the oak 
gives way to light painted woodwork, and the Ionic pilasters that surround the room above 
the panelled dado divide the wall into squares of plainly decorated surfaces. The fireplace is 
recessed, leaving the lintel, which carries the line of the curved frieze and cornice, supported 
by two columns standing in the room. The fireplace itself possesses one of the most tasteful 
specimens of a carved wood chimney-piece which one could ever wish to see, the carved 
architrave and cornice being separated by a beautifully foliated frieze in such proportions as 
the best examples at South Kensington might envy. The open fireplace has marble slips and 
is furnished with a delightful basket grate, dogs, and fireback. The ceilings of all the rooms 
possess most charming designs in plaster, a province in which Mr. Devey excelled. 

To dwell too long upon the beauties of his work seems to involve the biographer in some 
censure, since it tends to lead the thoughts away from the man, and instead of elucidating his 
character and personality concerns itself too minutely with their mere effects. To such 
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censure, in the present instance, the writer feels himself only too liable, but nevertheless has 
some valid excuse to offer, and even finds some consolation and pleasure in his offence. For 
when a man spends his life in writing literature his biographer is justified in discussing the 
opinions discoverable in his works, as the best means of arriving at a precise estimate of his 
character and beliefs. But neither an artist nor an architect is necessarily a man of letters ; 
it would be astonishing if he were. For why should he seek to handle the difficult and 
ambiguous medium of language when he has at his finger-ends a vivid, direct, convincing 
medium wherewith to express his thoughts and feelings ? To gain a closer knowledge, then, 
of an artist’s life and personality, to more truly sum up his greatness and to penetrate to his 
inmost feelings, it is necessary to study his handiwork with increasing vigilance and watch 
for every indication of a new thought or another point of view. 

If from this reason we have been tempted to linger long over the details of Goldings, we 
might claim still greater licence when we come to consider the beautiful work at Hall Place, 



FlU. 14, — H.\LL 1»LACE, TOSBRIDGE. 


Tonbridge. This house, built for Samuel Morley, Esq., was the occasion of the largest and 
most extensive works undertaken by the oflSce. A large mansion already stood upon the site, 
but the first scheme, which was to adapt the old building, was given up : it was razed to the 
ground and a completely new place erected. Hall Place is perhaps second to Goldings in 
appearance of completeness, rest, and harmony ; but it is exceedingly picturesque and embraces 
all the qualities of a magnificent Elizabethan house. Its internal decoration is really richer 
and more delightful in parts than that of Goldings, since the expenditure ,was more'lavish. 
The panelling in the saloon is of the most elaborate design and is beautifully carved. The 
staircase, with its arches, arcaded balustrade, newels, and strings carved with excellent strap 
ornament, represents the high-water mark of Devey’s design in internal woodwork and 
confidently challenges any competition in work of its own genre. 

F^ Mr. Hargreaves the friend of John Bright, Mr. Devey built a most charming house 
(Send Holme) m red bnck and stone. This again is a many-gabled house ; and as the extent 
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is of a comparatively small nature, the opportunity has been taken of building the gables 
entirely of brick, their outline being quite simple, with the apex slightly rounded. Brick 
string-courses surround the house and its bays ; diagonal lines of dark bricks are used over 
the entire surface of the walls, and the stacks are elegantly designed with angle flues or brick 
withes. The house has a broad stone plinth which extends itself in the shape of stone 
garden-walls with massive brick copings. 

Of the other works in progress during 1871 the most important were Colonel White- 
Thomson’s house, at Jacobstow, Devon ; Colonel Dyson’s residence at Adisham, Kent ; and 
Colonel P. Smith’s at Wendover, besides a vicarage at the last-mentioned place. These works 
are all noteworthy, but cannot claim space here. A beautiful little house for Lady Surtees at 
Lynwood in the New Forest shows us again the wonderful quaintness and unexpected beauty 
of Mr. Devey’s treatment when the subjects were within the bounds of moderate dimensions. 
The whole thing is picturesque and yet simple, quite a masterpiece in its own way. 

In the year 1872 we find Devey at work upon Walmer Castle for the late Earl Granville, 
and we at once feel that he had met a man who could appreciate to the full extent his genius as 
an architect and personal charm as a friend. The close relationship which existed between the 
two men is remarkable, and at the same time of the greatest interest. No one at that time 
was more to the front in all circles of social or political importance than Lord Granville, and 
at his receptions Mr. Devey was brought into contact with the most brilliant people of the 
time. His belief in Mr. Devey’s power was so thorough, and his confidence so intense, that 
scarcely any question came up, however slight was its connection with the profession of an 
architect, but he sought his friend’s advice. Innumerable were the services Mr. Devey was 
called upon to render — from advising with regard to the imperfect conducting of sound in the 
House of Lords to counselling the Dover Harbour Board upon the coast works which they 
had in hand. The extension and alteration of Walmer Castle was the chief work done 
directly for Lord Granville, and here, like so many other places, Devey — as it has been 
humorously put— “added the antiquities to the place.” Anyone who cares to take the 
trouble to compare early prints of the castle with its present form will appreciate this phrase 
better than from any description. 

It was not long after this that Devey had the honour and pleasure of carrying out some 
work for the late Queen, namely, the Equerry’s House at Osborne. A more important 
architectural work was Macharioch House, Cantyre, which was rebuilt by the then Marquis 
of Lome for the Princess Louise. The original sketches made for this have lost nothing 
of their freshness or beauty, and the Princess, herself an artist, attested in many ways her 
high opinion of Mr. Devey’s skill. In fact on some of the sketches mentioned above as 
being in the E.I.B.A. Library her handwriting is still to be seen where she has recorded 
the fact that he was her guest when the drawing was made. One of the elevations of 
Macharioch House is shown with a porte-cochere, and the opportunity has been taken of 
inserting a carriage in the act of entering, drawn with that unfailing accuracy which has been 
mentioned earlier in this Essay. 

To make the list of Mr. Devey’s most important works as complete as possible, we must 
not omit a large house at Bishop Burton, near Beverley, for F. Watt, Esq. ; nor the extensive 
kennels and stables for the Meynell Hunt, of which Lord Vernon was master. A very large 
amount of work was undertaken for Earl Spencer, but it was chiefly in the matter of farm 
and school buildings, of no great importance in themselves, though the latter are picturesque 
and excellent in their way. 

In 1873 an addition was made to a celebrated old house, Brickwall, Sussex, for Edward 
Frewen, Esq. An entire wing was added and several alterations made to house and garden. 
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which since have become toned by age and pass as contemporary with the original work. 
Alterations were made for G. Leveson-Gower, Esq., at Titsey in Surrey, and the charming 
little lodge was built not far on the road south of Titsey Hill, which is the admiration of all 
passers-by. A certain amount of work was taken in hand at Knebworth for Lord Lytton, the 
novelist ; but it was not all carried through, as he was one among the people with whom Mr. 
Devey was not in sympathy, or, putting it perhaps in a more correct form, he was not himself 
able to see all the beauty in his architect’s work ; a condition which Mr. Devey, like all artists, 
was not slow in perceiving. The Duke of Westminster, who was by this time the possessor 
of Cliveden, and Sir George Mellish, of Worksop Priory, were valuable clients, and many 
charming things were done at Benenden in the form of schools and rectory for Lord 
Cranbrook (then Mr. Gathorne Hardy). 

The year 1874 gave Mr. Devey three opportunities which he was not likely to miss. In 
the first place he was entrusted with large additions to that most charming of Lancashire 
mansions, Smithills Hall, near Bolton. This task was always a delight to his heart, and his 
work, which consisted of alterations as well as the lengthening of the long garden front, was 
completely in the spirit of the original timber and stone building. The story is told that an 
artist who was greatly in love with Smithills, being the guest of Mr. Ainsworth, commenced 
one day to make some sketches, and Mr. Devey found him busily at work upon the new parts, 
in complete oblivion of their comparative youth. If he took the trouble to enlighten him we 
may hope that the artist was sensible of his good fortune in not only being privileged to see 
so beautiful a building, but in even conversing with its designer and fashioner. 

The second field for Devey’s energies was a somewhat extensive one, including very large 
alteration and reconstruction of Barry’s work at Sudbury Hall, restoration of Sudbury Church, 
and other undertakings for Lord Vernon on several of his estates, besides his London house 
at 34 Grosvenor Street. The work lasted for some fourteen years intermittently, that of most 
importance being at Sudbury Hall. 

In the third place he was called upon by Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. to prepare him a 
country seat at Ascott, near Leighton Buzzard. To those who know the beauty and extent of 
Mr. Rothschild’s mansion it will seem strange to think of a time when nothing but a very 
small farmhouse stood upon the site, the walls of which are still there, incorporated in a part 
of the new building. The old farmhouse was charming to a degree, and a most beautiful 
sketch of it by Devey is now in the possession of Mr. Rothschild. This modest example of 
early work set the keynote of all that was to follow. Addition after addition was made ; gable 
followed gable, and their numbers doubled and trebled. Not all at once, but sometimes after 
long intervals ; until, increased, even more by the able successors to Devey’s name and work, 
the present long range of picturesque buildings have come into being. The internal work is 
in its costly nature consistent with the reputation of the proprietor’s name ; delightful 
panelling, elaborate ceilings, chimney-pieces rich with carving, and furniture in perfect 
accord with the decoration. The gardens were not designed by Mr. Devey, much of the work 
to be found in them — such as temples, seats, and arbours — were carried out by Mr. James 
"Williams after his partner’s death. 

Among the clients of 1875 was the celebrated Stratford Canning, created Viscount Stratford 
de Eedcliffe, for whom several things were carried out at Frant. Lord Carlingford too had 
considerable alterations and enlargements made at Dudbrook, Essex, which he prepared for 
Lady WAldegrave, whom he married — the famous hostess of her salon at Strawberry Hill. 

Two mansions of great size and striking beauty were commenced during this year the one 

Ashfold, near Handcross, Sussex, for Eric C. Smith, Esq., and the other Blakesware, Ware, 
Herts, for Mrs. Gosselin. The name of Blakesware, or rather the slightly disguised form of 
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“ Blakesmoor,” is famous in literature as being the subject of Charles Lamb’s exquisite essay 
in the second series of his Essays of Elia. Lamb, however, who wrote in 1824, describes an 
earlier house and laments its demolition ; had he been able to see the charm of its successor 
he would perhaps have been moved to write yet another essay on a Paradise Begained. 

Our work is now becoming somewhat of a catalogue of names, but it is interesting to 
have before us all the chief works of the architect, and it is only the arbitrary conditions of 
space that deter their fuller description and eulogy. In 1876 Devey undertook some 
important enterprises for Lord Eosebery which must be considered as extending to the year 
1883 or 1884. Durdans, a large house of no beauty, of late date, of monotonous appearance, 
was entirely remodelled in design and given its present form. The old sash windows were 
taken out bodily, and casement lights, with stone jambs, mullions, and transoms, substituted, 
the whole aspect being completely transformed. Biding schools were built at both Durdans 
and Mentmore, including extensive stabling, in all of which Devey showed the extent of his 
expert knowledge. 

For another member of the Eothschild family — Miss Alice de Eothschild — was built a 
small but elaborate summer residence at Eythrope in Buckinghamshire. This house is not 
far from Aylesbury, and in the same vicinity some extensive and successful works were 
carried out for a friend, Mr. Eichard Eose, at “ The Chestnuts.” Two new houses, Tregavethan 
Manor, near Truro, for Major Vivian, and in London 41 Grosvenor Square, for Chas. Wilson, 
Esq., M.P. (now Lord Nunburnholme), are complete examples of excellent and tasteful 
domestic work. 

The present year represents the climax of Devey’s work, although three of his largest 
works followed in the next year and a little later. It must be remembered that most of the 
extensive undertakings described earlier were still in the process of completion, and that they 
were being carried out entirely by the office, unaided by contracts and contractors. At this 
time, therefore, Devey’s life was absorbed in his work to a greater degree than ever, and it is 
a disappointment to us that we are not able to draw upon any of his own reminiscences of 
these days. His death occurred in the midst of his duties, and when alive he seemed never 
to have been tempted to look back, but always to be living the fulness of his hfe in the 
fascinating occupation of his profession. 

The magnificent seat that he built for the Earl of Kenmare is worthy of most minute 
and careful study. Killarney House has always been the particular pride of Lady Kenmare 
(the present Dowager Countess), who admired Devey’s genius, and entered into his schemes 
with great enthusiasm. Erected in one of the most beautiful situations near Killarney, 
it possesses a plan which is rivalled only by Goldings in the freedom and convenience 
of its treatment, and exceeds it in certain points of magnificence. The exterior, of brick 
and stone, must be acknowledged as somewhat surpassed by the delightful work at Hall 
Place and Goldings ; yet the internal work attains the same height of exquisite detail and fine 
proportions. The saloon is two stories in height, and possesses a balcony of bold projection 
supported by columns and bounded by a rich balustrade of arches after his favourite manner. 
Elaborate panelling decorates the wall to the height of some twelve feet, and above are hung 
large tapestries carrying the eye to a ceiling of deep plaster ribs arranged in most charming 
patterns. The chapel is panelled and carved with the linen-fold ornament. A marble reredos 
and lofty roof give it a striking appearance. 

At Adderley Hall, Market Drayton, and Longwood, near Winchester (the first for Henry 
Eeginald Corbet, Esq., and the second for the Earl of Northesk), George Devey put into execu- 
tion the two last of his great designs. Both these mansions, built on a very large scale, exhibit 
in a marked manner the best characteristics of his work ; and now after the lapse of twenty -five 
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years or so, which have given to them some of that largesse of beauty that comes from the 
passing of time, they may rank with the best types of our own English architecture. Both 
Longwood and Adderley Hall embrace extensive courtyards, and the grouping of their parts 
remains a model of the picturesque ; yet their dignity is hy no means forfeited, skilful use 
being made of those square towers, which are the glory of our native collegiate architecture, 
and adapt themselves wonderfully to Devey’s special treatment. 

From this period— the beginning of the eighties — till his death in 1886, Devey’s time was 
fully occupied in these large works and the numerous smaller calls which his profession made 
upon him. There were several houses built in Lennox Gardens, S.W., the most important 
being for the Honourable Mrs. Hunloke, sister of the late Lord De TIsle. At Pitchford Hall, 
Shrewsbury, the seat now of Colonel C. J. Cotes — one of the most charming mansions wholly 
of half-timber work in the kingdom — most important additions were made ; and in the last 
two years a fine house was erected for Mr. Hichens at Monkshatch, near Guildford, and large 
additions were made to Melbury, the seat of the Earl of Ilchester, who has within the last few 
months passed away. The work at Melbury, which is of stone, has been described as very fine. 
The drawings made for the dairy might represent some abbot’s kitchen with its octagonal roof 
and hattlemented parapet filled with tracery. This little Gothic design is a reminder of Devey’s 
skill in Gothic work, and if he had been led into the paths of ecclesiastical architecture his 
success could have been safely predicted. As it is, the chapels at Minley and Killarney, and 
his restorations of Sudbury, Buckland, and many other churches are ample evidence of his 
taste and knowledge. Quite a large number of ambitious drawings of ecclesiastical work show 
that his unfailing sense of proportion and beautiful grouping did not desert him in this 
department of design, and we could wish that his domestic work had not so completely mono- 
polised his time. 

We have already referred to the folios of sketches for cottage buildings that have been 
preserved from the great output of Mr. Devey’s pencil. These sketches contain such a mani- 
fold variety of design, and hold such a treasure of beautiful drawing and colour, that it would 
be a pleasure to try and bring to the light some of the charm that now lies hidden from 
public knowledge. Of every material, of all sizes, of unlimited diversity of treatment, they 
yet disiday throughout the spirit of the “ old work ” which claims the homage of all who 
attempt to design architecture. Devey was in no sense an antiquary : he was a thorough 
artist with the practical knowledge necessary for his art ; but he could have probably excelled 
the best antiquaries in his familiarity with the details of the style that he followed. He was 
not too great to own his indebtedness to his forerunners, and his best work is fra nkl y modelled 
on what they left behind them. 

In bringing this review of George Devey’s work to a close the incompleteness of the 
attempt is very obvious, and many things omitted from this description, which happened in a 
career of such wide usefulness, might present themselves for recognition at the end. The 
simple but charming stone bridge over the river at Penshurst, with its massive buttresses and 
pointed arches, should be remembered ; and a model farm devised for Baron Ferdinand de 
Eothschild, who desired to build it in Silesia in Germany, cannot be passed over since it is 
the subject of a beautiful water-colour sketch in which the farm is shown surrounded by 
woods, and the cattle lazily wander down the road at milking time [see headpiece]. Examples 
such as these could be multiplied many times ; the hand that produced them was indefati- 
gable, and the pencil and brush were never still. 

Among Mr. Devey’s clients we have already noticed that he found many warm friends 
Of these none was more sincere than Lord Granville, and three men of eminent taste and 
artistic temperament must be mentioned with him, namely, Sir Walter James (afterwards 
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Lord Northbourne), Mr. W. 0. Hammond of St. Alban’s Court, and Mr. Pilgrim of Akeley 
Wood. Mr. Bertram W. Currie was an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Devey and extended to 
bim all tbe privileges of friendship. Of bis intimate friends we may place first the names of 
Mr. Edmund Yates of Uckfield, Mr. Edmund Auberton of Eastbourne, and Mr. G. Bentley, of 
whom Mr. Devey would always speak with the greatest regard, and would refer to him as his 
chief authority regarding those hobbies of his, whips, coaches, harness, Ac. ; and last, but in 
no sense least, the name of Mr. James Williams, who in so able and sympathetic a manner 
seconded all his work, and ultimately became his partner and successor. 

Mr. Devey’s office was at 123 Bond Street, when he died in 1886 at the age of 66 years. 
He had just completed the purchase of a charming old house on the coast near Hastings, 
and was doubtless hoping in the near future to find in it the pleasures of retkement, and rest 
from the activity of his business life. But it was not to be. Like so many other architects 
of past generations he left the world suddenly in the midst of his duties, and none could wish 
a more fitting conclusion to a life filled with gallant service to the art which he loved. 

Mr. Devey’s relations with his professional contemporaries were always of a most friendly 
character. He travelled somewhat late in life with a party of architectural friends (among 
which number Pearson, Street, and Burges are reported to have been) to France, Holland, 
and Belgium, and the sketches made on this tour are in the E.I B.A. Library. It was on the 
occasion of their arrival at Dunkerque that Mr. Devey was introduced to a French architect 
who bore the same name as himself — a rather singular coincidence. 

We cannot do better in bringing this brief memoir to a close than to emphasise again the 
beauty of Mr. Devey’s work and the beauty of his personality. There are many men who are 
able to appreciate the beauty around them in the world and its idealisation in works of fine and 
applied art. There are vezy few who have found tbe secret of expressing their conception of 
what is beautiful equally in their personal life and in artistic creation : and fewer still who can 
excel in the artist’s sphere and in that of the architect too. To master the difficulties of the 
water-colourist and seize the essential points of beauty in such natural scenes and forms as are 
met with in life, and place them in their sweetness and freshness for our admiration, is to gain 
renown. To so intimately study every side of a great style of architecture, in its practical 
expression and ideal conception, as to be able to produce works having every element of 
greatness and beauty is to rise to a still higher measure of attainment But to preserve such 
a spirit of nobility, and such a largeness of heart, as to enable the mind to exercise a 
consistent purity of taste and discernment, and at the same time to energise all the work of 
the artist’s, architect’s, and private man’s life, this is to reach highest of all, and is the basis 
of George Devey’s claim to our unfeigned admiration and regard. 
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CHEOMCLE. 

The Examinations. 

The following additions and corrections are 
made to the Lists of Passes at the Midsummer 
Examinations, published in the Joukxal for 2t3th 
July 

PrELI31IN.\1!Y. 

EA>'DALL : Wyndhani iloi'Kan ; Blaen Gwawr, Park 
Stieet. Briclgenil. Glam. [Muitcrs: Messrs. Cook and 
EdwavilsA 

iNTEUJII.LlI.vrE. 

M.ATTIRSON: JIaloolm Daere \P)(jbatioiicr 1003], 20 
Derby Road, tVeaste 'Master : Mr. Arthur Mattinson.] 
BRADFIELD : Hoiace Henry Probationer 1003], 1 Lysias 
Road, Eightiuj'ale Lane, Claiiliam Common, S.W. 
[Masters: Mcssis. St. .Vubyn A Wudling*]. 

FORSTER: Edward Harold 'Piolnitionci 1003]. North 
Field, Thorne. Doncaster {Mastei : Mr. .T. M. Dossor*]. 

Obituary. 

Colonel G.yle (c?cc-. Gth August).— Joseph Gale 
was horn in 1630, and hecanie an Associate of the In- 
stitute in 1657, and a Fellow in 1661. He was thus 
one of the oldest members, i nly five Fellows being 
of older standing than himself. He was articled to 
Air. Porter in the first half of last century, and he 
used .sometimes to refer to his master as one of the 
“Twelve .Apostles,” it bein<g said that there wereonly 
twelve architects of eminence practising in London 
in those days. How ditl'erently should we sum 
ourselves up" to-day ! Air. Gale was always keenly 
interested in the artistic side of architecture, 
although the nature of his practice did not lead it 
entirely in that direction. He was always a 
student of ancient examples, and possessed a wide 
acquaintance with old churches in many parts of 
England. His office was situated in P.ermondsey, 
and’ his practice was chielly local; he was for 
many years snrvevor to the Assessment Committee, 
and was of great service in that capacity, being 
the depository of much local knowledge. He was 
the architect of one or two of the early schools 
built in that district under the London School 
Board. Of his hobbies, the most notable were 
volunteering and photography, in each of which 
he achieved distinction. Soon after attaining the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel,and the Volunteer Decora- 


tion, he retired from the service ; but during the 
many years of his connection with his corps he was 
assiduous in the discharge of his duties. In photo- 
graphy he achieved high distinction, and some 
few years ago was considered the most skilful and 
successful of those who imparted artistic character 
to their work. In recent years his failing eyesight 
was a great hindrance to the pursuit of his 
favourite diversion. He was a cheery companion 
and a great walker, and until some eight or ten 
years ago was as keen in active country pursuits 
as the younger generation which had grown up 
around him.- -J. Alfred Gotch. 

Thomas B.venes- Williams, who died on the 
8th ult., in his fifty-ninth year, was elected Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A. in 1671, and Fellow in 1886. He 
had practically retired from business on the dis- 
solution of his firm, Alessrs. Barnes-Wilhams, 
Ford, & Griffin, of Coleman Street, E.C., in 1903. 
Air. Barnes-WTlliams was for many years District 
Surveyor for St. Alary Alagdalene Bermondsey, 
St. John Horsleydown, and St. Olave Southwark, 
resigning the appointment in 1901. He had also 
filled the posts of Architect and Surveyor to the 
Coopers’ Company, and Surveyor to the Trustees 
of Morden College, Blackheath. Among buildings 
erected from Air. Barnes-Williams’s designs are 
Air. E. Stanford’s premises, occupying the site of 
the old British Coffee House in Cockspur Street, 
and Alessrs. Alathieson’s i)remises, “ Token House,” 
in Copthall Avenue. His firm were responsible 
for the design and erection of numerous important 
warehouses and business premises in and about 
London, cottages and residences in the country, 
hospital buildings at Lewisham, Ac. The firm 
won first premium for the rebuilding of the AVhite- 
field Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Eoad. 


PiKYIEWS. 

ENGLISH DOAIESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Rnrih'.h Iji.inestic -licJnfecture i>f the Seventeenth and 
Jy<fhfcvnth Ccutiu les. By Iloiacc Field and ^hchael 
Bunnell. 

^ This book fills one more gap in the complete 
history of the English Renaissance, though 
neces-'-arily touching, in some small degree, on 
work already illustrated. The output of literature 
dealing with our national architecture has hitherto 
dealt more particularly with the works of the more 
prominent men and the larger buildings, while 
only a v ery small number of the architects re- 
sponsible for the works here illustrated are even 
kmmn by name. M hat strikes one in running 
over the list of buildings selected for illustration 
IS the vast majority of examples from the southern 
and midland counties, while, as in other books 
ot a somewhat similar character, the northern 
counties are very poorly represented. Of course 
these latter are not so abundantly supplied with 
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good examples, but from the writer’s personal 
knowledge there are many good stone buildings 
in Cumberland, Westmorland, Yorkshire, and 
other northern districts, not only well worth illus- 
trating, but almost essential to a book of such an 
all-embracing title, as showing the development of 
domestic architecture in this part of our country. 

The authors are surely quite right in their as- 
sumption that a volume on the smaller Eenaissance 
buildings is not superfluous, for national tradition 
pursues the even tenor of its way far less affected 
by foreign influence and temporary fashion than 
the larger buildings ; but, for all that, there is no 
reason why the larger work not within the scope 
of the volume should be adversely criticised, and 
the reference to Elmes’s work at Liverpool in 
a derogatory spirit is unfortunate, as, though 
admittedly inspired from foreign sources, it ranks 
among our finest buildings, and is designed on a 
scale for which our “ English Domestic Tradi- 
tion” woirld have been hopelessly inadequate. 

The works of Jones and Wren were of necessity 
in a fresh manner, and unfettered by the tradi- 
tion the times demanded change from ; and 
with the beginning of some knowledge of the 
Renaissance among the higher classes of the 
English, there began the desire for building of the 
more monumental kind. The older type did not 
lend itself in Jones’s time, any more than ours, to the 
larger buildings required, but of course it took a 
genius to recognise the fact and strike out the new 
line which added so much to our English architec- 
ture. The authors express the hope that the thread 
of tradition may some day be again taken up. They 
surely would not revert to the earliest work before 
the introduction of Palladianisin ! 

We could almost be said to have two national 
tvpes — the older one suitable for the ecclesiastical 
and domestic work, and the other the classically in- 
spired. When the great monastic institutions 
were overthrown the whole life of the country was 
changed, and fresh requirements arose which 
could not be met by the architectural capabilities 
of the time, fine as they were in their own way. 

As a comprehensive review of the types of the 
work of the smaller school, with the exception of 
the northern work above noted, this book fulfils 
its mission ; and though the type of draughtsman- 
ship is occasionally a little stilted, the majority of 
the drawings are clear and straightforward. The 
drawings are mostly elevations without plans or 
details, which fact detracts from their value very 
much, and is to be regretted, as in this class of 
building there is often to be found varied detail of 
much interest without being too weird. 

The photographs are mostly poor and the 
weakest point in the book, figures Nos. 67, 59, 41, 

2, and 1 being of little use, and some of the better, 
such as 62, 28, and 40, are just enoirgh to whet one’s 
appetite ; but a few, such as the Butter Market, 
Bungay, and the entrance to Bromley College, are 
quite charming. 


The authors are to be congratulated on their 
production, which must have entailed much labour, 
and with such a wide range of selection the choice 
of the examples must have been a matter of much 
concern. The method of division under the 
heading of materials in lieu of districts - is very 
advantageous. Hexey Tanxee, jun. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 

From ilr. Francis Bond, M.A. ijff.A.]. — 

Mr, Edward S. Prior has said many nice 
things of myself and my book on Gothic Archi- 
tecture ill England in the Jouen.il for 28th July, 
and it is a pleasant duty to express my obligations 
to him for his able, comprehensive, and detailed 
criticisms of my work. A friend of mine wrote the 
other day, “ You seem to have had many favour- 
able reviews of your book, mostly by incompetent 
persons.” That cannot be said of Mr. Prior's 
criticisms ; for he has worked over the whole field 
in which I have been occupied, and has himself 
recorded his results at length in his Hhtory of 
Gothic Art in England. There are many points 
raised by him in your columns which I should 
like to examine, but I must not unduly occupy 
your space. On several we difi'er, and always shaU 
differ. I regret, however, that I have been unable 
to convince him of the foolishness of the anti- 
quated division of Gothic architecture into the three 
periods of Early English, Decorated, and Perpendi- 
cular. My proposal to relegate this nonsense to 
limbo has been received with approbation by 
almost every critic except Mr. Prior. Rickman’s 
periods are dead as a doornail, and nothing will 
resuscitate them. Take almost any one of the 
leading characteristics of a Gothic building — 
the planning of cathedral, abbey and collegiate 
churches, the planning of parish churches, the 
methods of vaulting, the systems of abutment, 
whether in the way of buttress, flying buttress, 
pinnacle, or opposition of lateral thrusts, the 
forms of arch, the parapet, the tower, the 
spire, the roof — and not a trace of any such 
periods can be found. Even window tracery, as 
Mr. Rickman expressly stated, divides, not into 
three, but into four periods. Nevertheless Mr. 
Prior rightly accuses me of inconsistency ; for 
I have myself introduced three chapters enumera- 
ting the characteristics of these three so-called 
periods. The fact is I was afraid that the world was 
not ripe for what Mr. Prior calls “revolution”; 
and those whom I consulted were also of opinion 
that people would not consent to part with their 
cherished idols yet. But in the next edition I shall 
have the courage of my opinions, and the chapters 
on the three periods shall certainly be deleted. 

A serious mistake, first pointed out by Mr. St. 
John Hope, is the misquotation, from the account 
by Gervase the monk, of the rebuilding of Canter- 
bury choir. Perhaps I may give the genesis of it. 
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as it may be useful to impress on others besides 
myself the importance of verifying references. 
This particular quotation occurs in Paley’s Gothic 
Arciiitecture. Usually I attempt to verify refer- 
ences : but on turning to Willis’s Canterbury I found 
that my copy had disappeared. However, I looked 
it up in an early volume of the Archceologia, and 
found it precisely as worded by Mr. Paley himself, 
as a rule a very careful and accurate writer. That, 
then, is the story. The writer in the Archceoloyia 
made the original mistake (I do not think that he 
quoted from some other text than that printed in 
Willis’s Canterbury') ; his mistake was copied by 
Mr. Paley, and Mr. Paley’s mistake was copied by 
my unfortunate self. As to Chichester, till Mr. 
Prior supersedes Professor Willis’s paper by 
a scientilic monograph of his own, I must pin my 
faith to Willis. The mistakes as to Chichester 
Cathedral pointed out by Mr. Prior are in almost 
all cases but a repetition of the statements made 
by far away the ablest man who has ever written 
on our medijcval architecture. As to my views of 
bay design as conditioned by the lighting problem, 

I am not surprised that they are unacceptable to 
my reviewer. They are quite new, and what is 
new is often not true. Nevertheless I hold to 
them. The bay design of Ely nave differs from 
that of Gloucester nave, because at Gloucester the 
builders determined to get all they could out of 
side-lighting, and so built an exceptionally lofty 
pier arcade to obstruct as little as possible the 
light from high-set aisle-windows. .At Ely they 
introduced a new row of windows in an upper 
aisle, which consequently, having to be lofty, was 
made so at the expense of the pier arcade below. 
•As for my remarks on the masoncraft of Chichester, 
they are summarised from a valuable Paper 
by Mr. Prior himself ; nor do 1 note any- 
thing wrong but what is obviously a clerical 
error of 1190 for 1090 and 1195 for 1095. My 
reviewer also grieves that I think Winchelsea 
choir like Bristol choir. They are about as alike 
as the moon and green cheese. What I said was, 
“ Winchelsea like Bristol choir is of highly ad- 
vanced typo,” which is a somewhat different thing. 
He is also saddened that I praise “ the tame 
mechanical performance of Louth spire.” Well, 
I have seen nearly all the big spires, both here 
and on the Continent, and I put Louth spire far 
and away above all as a piece of design. It is odd, 
but it shows how tastes differ, that during the 
preparation of my book I received letters from two 
gentlemen, whose opinions on architectural matters 
are of great weight, asking me to treat at length 
and to give special prominence to Louth spire. It 
was indeed because of their representations that 
this spire was allotted by the publishers the only 
double-x)age illustration in the book. As to the 
length of my quotations from French archieo- 
logists it shows what a grateful heart is mine ; at 
the same time, to be exact, the quotation from 
M. Enlart as to the English origin of French 


Flamboyant does not spread my gratitude over a 
whole page, but over just one third. The late 
Master of Trinity said sadly to one of his junior 
Fellows, “ We are none of us infallible, not even 
the youngest of us.” Authors are not infallible, 
nor, I may add, are reviewers. In the very last 
line of his review Mr. Prior refers to a “ mistake ” 
of mine. .As it refers to an important matter, 
allow me to refer to pages 332, 833 of his own 
book. In these pages he tells us that, “at any 
rate during the fourteenth century, Brittany 
would seem architecturally a province of AVestern 
England.” That in the fourteenth century the 
same character of work was being done in Brittany 
and by Bishop Gower at St. David’s. “They were 
the essential motives of English Decorated design 
that Breton masonry caught up.” Now my mis- 
take consists, first, in believing — in which, I think, 
I have the French archeologists with me — that, 
with the exception of a solitary chapel at Amiens, 
Flamboyant does not commence in France till the 
fifteenth century. If so, Mr. Prior is wrong in 
stating that it was in full use in Brittany in the 
fourteenth century. In the second place the chief 
examples on which Mr. Prior rehes for the fourteenth- 
century dates of Breton Flamboyant are, as given 
by him, the choirs of Dol, St. Pol, Folgoet and 
Lamballe, and the Kreizker. But when I went 
on to verify his dates I found them quite unre- 
liable, at least if I' may trust the chronologies of 
M. Camille Enlart. For the Kreizker is partly 
13GG-1399 and partly fifteenth century. The 
choir of St. Pol is included by M. Enlart in his 
list of Flamboyant churches, and therefore is not 
earlier than the fifteenth century. Folgoet was 
not founded till 1409 ; how, then, can any work in 
it be of the fourteenth century? Lamballe choir 
was built 1420-14G5, and is therefore also fifteenth 
century. And there is worse to come ; for Dol 
choir was built 1231-1265 ; how could this 
thirteenth-cBniuvy choir be inspired by English 
work of a century later ? It was therefore no 
mistake of mine which led me to correct my 
reviewer’s assertion that the Flamboyant style 
was in use in Brittany in the fourteenth century. 
Finally I am told that what I fondly imagined 
was a photograph of the vault of the central tower 
of Lincoln is a photograph of the “ modern ceiling 
given to the tower space of Boston tower by 
Sir G. G. Scott.” Really this is amazing. I 
took the photograph myself ; surely 1 ought to 
know what it is. Mr. Prior can see my negative if 
he likes. Of Boston Church I never took a photo- 
graph in my life. My reviewer actually seems not 
to know the difference between Boston Stump and 
Lincoln central tower. Never have I met with 
such colossal confusion since the evening when I 
had the good fortune to hear an eminent Professor 
o Architecture describing to a spellbound audience 
a lantern picture of the exterior of the dome of 
St. 1 aul s as the interior of Westminster Abbey, 
liut that was after dinner 1 
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By Eichard G. Hatton, Hon. A.E.C.A. (London), 

HEAD PIASTER OF THE SCHOOL OP ART, ARM6TROXO COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE. 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 17th January 1906. 

W ITH all its clumsiness Jacobean ornament is, if not admired, at least loved. It 
belongs to a style and a period which, however many parallels to them there 
may be in Continental art, seem to us peculiarly English. The clumsiness, 
perhaps, deceives us, and fosters a conception in our minds that there was in those days more 
of British bungling-through than of skill or principle. A closer acquaintance shows us that 
this was not the case. It is much to be doubted whether what we call degenerate styles are 
not as much the groping after new principles and new ideas, as of the misuse and abuse of 
something inherited and not understood. Give the degenerate style time and opportirnity, 
and it will discard the forms it has outgrown and does not know how to wear ; for, unless 
thought and civilisation are gone, they will express themselves again in their new conditions. 

To reject skilful methods, to neglect traditions, is not necessarily to be either less 
civilised, or less thoughtful, or less devoted to art. It may be that the old highly developed 
methods and modes have lost their meaning — have become highly organised craftsmanship, 
to the neglect of that impulse and meaning which called them into being. Indeed it is 
very clear that this was the case with the ornament of the later sixteenth century. No 
healthy human instincts and passions could longer have endured the acanthus foliage and 
cartouche forms of that time. 

Acanthus foliage and cartouches constituted the official ornamentation still in vogue 
when the seventeenth century opened. Although they are very well known to architects, it 
will facilitate the explanation of the Jacobean work, to indicate the salient characteristics of 
this official style, which was essentially of a modelled character. Arising in carving, it 
became so generally used as to find a place in practically all the crafts. Certainly where 
there could be shading with which to simulate a carved effect it gained a definite foothold. 

Carved ornaments are usually — perhaps one may even say always— distinguished by pure 
and decided curves. The spirals, for instance, are very regular ; and the same regularity is 
to be seen in the rosettes. It is evident that this regularity can be adopted in carved work, 
because the light and shade at once vary it. The regular spiral is no longer regular, nor the 
rosette strictly symmetrical. 

The variations due to light and shade were indeed most happily managed, and the 
possibilities in the style were made evident. But it is the fate of all highly trained and 
sensitive art to suffer in essentials, as soon as a less skilful hand touches it. The blunter 
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forms of art are readilj' repeated and lose little in inferior hands ; but sometimes the 
greatest skill is needed, or the work degenerates at once. 

One of the best instances of this change, of which I am aware, is in the re-engraved 
botanical drawings in the old herbals. The less sensitive suffer very little, the more sensitive 
lose all their beaut3^ The acanthus and cartouche style with which the sixteenth century 
closed was of that sensitive character which is at once destroi'ed when wrought indifferently. 
The change can be easily followed in the woodcut book decorations of the time. The 
acanthus and cartouche style required not only skill but understanding. It was purely 
artificial. It resjionded to no natural instincts or ideas. Its forms were not the forms of 
actual life, but pure make-ups ; and make-ups that meant nothing at all, not even to their 
skilled producers, much less to the unskilful workmen who endeavoured to copy them. 

The inevitable happened. The more rugged artists, lacking the necessary education to 
assimilate and emulate the examples set before them, were yet artists. They were engaged 
in making things the better b\' decoration, and found in themselves principles and modes 
which, if not leading to the refined and artificial art of other times and other places, were 
full as trustworthy guides in design. 

It will, I think, be found to be true that there are two main classes of ornamentation, 
and that the one succeeds the other, like the swing of a pendulum, when the one which is in 
vogue declines. An age pursuing good technique will come to revere a kind of work in 
which technique is lavishly displayed, till at last the work depends entirely upon the 
technique. That is to say, the mental suggestion, the imitation of nature, which at first 
were recorded in that technique, become neglected as skill becomes more and more insisted 
upon. When, therefore, a style buoyed up by skill (as in the Roman and Renaissance; is 
suddenly bereft of skill, the interest which has come to be wholly in the skill is lost, and the 
artist reverts to the imitation of nature and the expression of tangible ideas. We see this 
in the Byzantine and in the Jacobean. 

Further, skill implies form and drawing more than colour —colour may need skill to 
produce it, but it rather needs feeling and passion. Form and line, on the other hand, must 
1)6 rendered by skill. So that a skilful style is usuallj' one of form and drawing, and, 
when it declines, it gives place to a style l)ased upon colour, or upon black upon white, or white 
upon black. 

hen therefore the seventeenth century opened in England, the acanthus foliage and 
the cartouches were still in vogue, but were already suffering decline ; while at the same 
time the flower forms, which, as the emblems of England and Scotland, could be appropriately 
used, were introduced more frequently than was actually necessary. Gradually the floral 
elements became more and more numerous ; and the acanthus and the cartouches sank more 
and more into insignificance. 

The acanthus was, however, by no means discarded. In a very blunt, coarse, and rather 
flat condition it remained a most valuable architectural ornament. It could be repeated 
without offence, and, since it almost lacked beauty, without much notice beino- taken of it. 
It was used, in fact, wherever a more severe ornament was advisable, generally closely 
connected with mouldings and strapwork. It occurs in needlework borders whenever a steady 
repeat is needed to render the design architectural and formal. 

The strapwork was indeed no more than the cartouche of earlier days. The cartouches 
when in their glory, had been boldly curved in form, so that thev took definite liaht and 
shade— one side being in light, the other side in shade. Twistings, piercings, and involved 
convolutions had been employed to develop the form as much as possible ; and ’with the form 
the light and shade also were consciously elaborated and carefully balanek. 
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But as the decline set in the surface of the cartouche became again flat, and only the 
edges turned or curled up. The piercings still remained, and indeed were developed, for 
there was no other way of using flat cartouche work than by piercing holes in it, and letting 
it make a network pattern, dark, upon a white ground. Thus arose rather gridiron-like 
designs, familiar enough to us ; and these continued, growing flimsy and slight, and ultimately 
becoming mere lines, as the seventeenth century wore away. 

The rose figures largely in Elizabeth’s day, and to it is joined the thistle when James 
succeeds her. Designs including the rose and thistle are thenceforward common. The lily of 
France, very poorly represented like a fleur-de-lys on a horse’s harness, sometimes appears as 
well. Apparently it was about 1630 when the floral catalogue was increased. Lady Alford 
attributes the decline of needlework at that time, with its consequent (and, apparently to her, 
regrettable) influx of floral and animal forms, to protective legislation, which shut out foreign 
embroidery, and drove the English-needleworker back upon himself. 

Although 1630 is perhaps not too late a date for the rise of the general use of floral 
patterns, such really arose in the days of the Tudors, and, of course, floral forms had 
been used on textiles for a hundred years before that. About Elizabeth’s time, however, there 
arose a crude, but beautiful, kind of decoration in needlework (of which examples are at South 
Kensington) unlike the official work of the day. It consists of circular curves of uniform size 
unconnected — and hardly com- 
plete — and each enclosing a 
flower. The flowers differ, but 
recur without any system. 

It is precisely the kind of 
work a person, too unsophisti- 
cated to know anything about 
acanthus foliage or the compli- 
cations of organised design, 
might W'ell do if called upon to ruisTHKV decouatio.n. i;n«lish, about 1630. 

decorate some surface. Pos- 
sibly the great increase in the study of plants, which at that time was promoted by the 
publication of profusely illustrated herbals, and the great impulse then given to gardening, 
directed attention to the forms of different flowers. 


There, nevertheless, the patterns are, combining severe scale-like planning with a simple 
rendering of nature. The flowers most generally seen are the rose, the pink, the honeysuckle, 
the columbine, and the thistle, with numerous others less easily identified. 

The style seems to have suddenly expanded in the reign of Charles I. It does not seem 
to have lingered long after the Eestoration. The acanthus once more came back, this time 
with more punctilious execution, and with a promise of the boisterous Kococo to follow. The 
classic taste revived, and one no longer sees the roses and tulips, the oak-leaves and 
columbines of earlier days. 

This floral style has been the subject of both admiration and dislike. It has about it a 
peculiar “ old England ” flavour, which has prompted that fervent appreciation due to senti- 
ment and patriotism. On the other hand, its monstrosities have called down upon it the 
censure of the refined and learned. Its complete disregard of scale (with a lion the size of a 
fly, and a fly the size of a lion, side by side with a huge pansy and a diminutive cottage) has 
been chiefly to blame for this. Its, at times, gross ignorance of the correct forms of con- 
ventional ornamental elements, as of acanthus leaves, for instance, earns for it the distinction 
of being rather a block-head style ; and — there is no gainsaying the fact — at book-learning its 
pi'oducers must have been uncommonly dull. 
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Nevertheless, the producers of this style, if clownish, were hy no means so stupid as 
decorative artists as they appear to be at first sight. They achieved results which are rich, 
decidedly pleasant, and thoroughly enjoyable. It may be the gardening, flute -playing, 
maypole-dancing part of us which is delighted ; but it cannot be denied that it is the more 
natural and English part of us. One regrets, therefore, that the style should have so com- 
pletely decayed, and be now totally a thing of the past. 

The style is peculiar for its use of many flowers on one stalk. This is, hy some, 
regarded as a wicked abuse of Nature. But, in a garden, still less in a hedgerow, one does not 
see the various plants clearly distinguished from one another. They raise their heads up 
among their neighbour’s foliage, and intertwine their boughs, without regard to the preserva- 
tion of identity. Such a “natural” confusion may be, perhaps, a sufficient answer to the 
charge of violating Nature’s own methods. 

And yet a love of Nature is the keynote of this style. There is, in it, no conventionalis- 
ing, and none of that ornamental twisting of plants which so prevails at the present time. 
There is the bold use of the spiral main line as a necessary decorative member, but beside 
that there is only the straightforward representation of the plant. 

The decorative use of natural forms was, indeed, greatly facilitated by the more general, 

and less searching, manner of observation, which, in those 
days, satisfied the botanist and the draughtsman. Their suc- 
cessors to-day are less readily pleased, with the result that the 
decorator is too fearful of the botanist’s sneers to use the bold 
hand which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gave 
such charm to all renderings of plant-form, whether “ scien- 
tific ” or artistic. 

At that time the identity of a plant was confined to a few 
bold characteristics, generally concerned with the main form of 
the flower and of the leaf, although the whole appearance of 
the plant and the form of its root were always noted. Still, so 
far as the ordinary delineation of plants was concerned, a flower, 
perhaps also a bud and one or two leaves, sulficed. Possibly 
the habit of gathering flowers and of putting them in baskets 
and bowls may have had something to do with this pre-eminence of the sprig, and the neglect 
of the plant us a whole. Or it may have been the not unnatural hesitation of those unskilled 
aitists to lepeat the elaborate, fully rendered plants, which must then have been so commonly 
to be seen on the tapestries hanging in every large house. 

To whatever cause we ascribe the prevalence of the sprig as a unit of decoration, it 
became an important detail in all ornamentation. It partakes of a very decided character. 
It has usually a single- or double-curved stem with a large flower at top, while from the lower 
end branches off a leaf which crosses the stem. The decorative quality of such an element 
will be at once evident to a designer, who will recognise in it that reversal of line which 
renders the form suitable to stand unenclosed. 

One is, therefore, not surprised to find this crossing of leaf over stem in the early 
patterns, of whicdi mention has been made above, in which little sprigs occur within scale- 
like, spiral, or circular curves. These curves were all of the same size, and in the early 
examples were not connected. In the later patterns they are connected together, and grow 
horn one loot. And although there are many small spirals, enclosing each its separate flower, 
there is at the same time, in obedience to the demand for decorative subordination, promin- 
ence given to several large, bold curves which subdivide the area treated. 
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These bold curves are, as it were, the branches of this all-bearing tree. The tree itself 
has an impartial character. It usually springs from a root, or nest, of clumsy acanthus 
leaves, which are unidentifiable as representing any plant at all, and the same conventional 
foliage is usually further called into requisition at the junctions where the “ branches ” divide. 
These pieces of crude conventional foliage are apparently of great value in steadying the 
design. They are usually of considerable area, and seem to take away the fussiness which 
the multiplicity of natural forms might otherwise produce. 

In the upright wall patterns (or, more properly, curtain patterns) the same conventional 
foliage is used. In these patterns broad stems arise from a conventionally rendered ground 
below and, in wavy lines, stretch up to a similar border above, throwing off large conventional 
leaves which serve in this case the same purpose of checking fussiness. We may indeed note 
of these patterns that the largest forms are not natural, and, also, that the pattern is not 
based on a geometrical planning, but is formed in obedience to a sense of growth. 

In setting out then patterns, the designers seem to have been careful to boldly place their 
large masses in those positions which architectural considerations demand. In small panels 
they place a mass in either upper corner, and a heavy mass in the middle below. They very 
carefully place the rounder parts of their main lines as if those parts were of particular 
importance. They seem, after these details were proi)erly placed, to have cared little for 
that perfect tangentiation, of which the artists of acanthus design, at an earlier time, were so 
considerate. 

Still, there is a peculiar beauty in the main lines and in the details, for which it is hard 
to account. The curves have a variety not readily recognised, and never lapse into designer’s 
trills as they invariably did at a later date. 

With the Restoration in 1660 the style went out of fashion. It lingered on, and still 
lingers on, in a debased foj'm. The ffowers became all starry, or rosettes ; the curves all 
graceful and skilful ; identity of plant was w'holly lost ; leaves all became, as did the dowers, 
alike. The basket of fiowers, at first so formal and so decorative, became irregular, tilted on one 
side, suspended by a ribbon, and ultimately has fallen so low as to be shunned by all designers. 
The jeweller still engraves the flower of five petals, with its nondescript leaves, and its rococo 
cartouche work, on lockets, spoons and watches, but the style as it was has gone, save for such 
occasional revivals as are seen in good plaster-work and embroidery. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Sessional Programme 1906-07. 

Arrangements for the new session are nearly 
complete, and the programme will shortly be 
published. Mr. T. E. Collcutt will take the chair 
for the first time as President and deliver his 
inaugural address on Monday, 5th November. 
Among the Papers so far arranged for the Ordi- 
nary Meetings are the following : —Nov. 19 : The 
Croesus (6th century b.c.) Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, by A. E. Henderson, Owen Jones Stti- 
dent 1897. — Dec. 17 ; The Strength and Composi- 
tion of ^lortar, by W. .J. Dibdin. — .Jan. 21, 1907: 
Marbles, Their Ancient and Modern Application, 
by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [H.F.], 
and ''■Ym. Brindley. — Feb. 18 ; Modei-n Church 
Building, by Sir Chaiie.s Nicholson, Bart., M.A. 
[F.], and Hubert C. Corlette [/>’.]. — March 18 : 
Libraries, by Henry T. Hare [F’.j and J. Duff 
Brown. — April 8 : Hotels, by Stanley Hamp [.1.1. 
The award of Prizes and Studentships is to be 
announced 21st .January, and the distribution of 
prizes takes place 4th February. Mr. Herbert W. 
Wills [4.] has given notice that at the Business 
Meeting, 3rd December, he will bring forward re- 
solutions on the subject of public officials acting as 
architects for public buildings. 

Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following appointments to the Standing 
Committees of the Institute have been made by 
the Council under By-law 46 ; — 

Aet Comjiittee. — Sir L. .\lma-Tadema, O.M., 
R.A. [H.F.], Messrs. T. Raffles Davison 
George Frampton, R.A. [iC-l.], William Flock- 
hart [if.], and John W. Simpson [F.]. 

L 1 TER.VTUKE Committee. -Messrs. J. D. Crace 
[if.4.]. Colonel Lenox Prendergast ilI.A.], G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne [id], Cecil Smith, LL.D. IH.A.], 
and C. Harrison Townsend [F.]. 

Peactice Committee. Messrs. Ernest Flint 
F.l, A. H. Kersey [F.j, Charles Reilly [iV, H. A. 
Satchell [F.], and W. Charles Waymouth [F.j. 


Science Committee. — Messrs. Wm. Dunn [F.j, 
F. N. Jackson [H.A.}, Wm. Jacques [F.l, F. T. 
Reade [if.4.], and Edmund J. Bennett [4.]. 

The EKaminations : Alteration of Days of Sitting. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers the Council have sanctioned the follow- 
ing changes in the days of sitting for the Ex- 
aminations 

The Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
will begin on Monday instead of Tuesday as 
formerly, and there will be an interval of one day 
between the written and the viva voce portions of 
the Intermediate. 

The Final and Special Examinations will begin 
on Thursday instead of Friday as formerly, and 
there will be a similar interval between the written 
and the vivd voce work. 

These changes, which have been made in order 
to give the examiners more time to go through 
the candidates’ written work, will come into opera- 
tion at the Examinations next month. 


School of Art Wood-carving. 

The School of Art Wood-carving, South Ken- 
sington, which now occupies rooms on the top 
floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and the 
Committee of Management desire it to be knoum 
that some of the free studentships maintained by 
means of funds granted to the School by the 
London County Council are vacant. The day 
classes of the School are held from 10 to 1 and 
2 to 5 on five days of the week, and from 10 to 1 
on Saturdays. The evening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons, 
iorms of application for the free studentships and 
any further particulars relating to the School may 
be obtained from the manager. 

King’s College Hospital : A Retrospect. 

Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Creneral Infirmary at Leeds, in the course of an 
address at the opening of the session of King’s 
College Hospital, made some interesting remarks 
leminiscent of hospital accommodation in the 
middle decades of last century. Mr. Teale said 
that ^fifty-four years ago he sat in the hall of 

® listening to the opening address of 

his first rnedical session, a time preceding the 
Crimean \1 ar and the Indian Mutiny, when ideas 
as to the improvement of hospital construction 
and sanitation, if they exi.sted at all, were in their 
infancy. He was one of a very small number 
now Imng who had been through and taken part 
in the greatest revolution in surgical and medical 
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practice and in medical education that probably 
the world bad ever known, and one of a still 
smaller band of men whose student life began in 
the original King’s College Hospital, who, having 
witnessed the replacement of the old by a new 
one, the present hospital, were still living to wish 
Godspeed to the magnificent new building of 
which the plans had been worked out by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Pite. The very name King’s College 
Hospital was an epitome of its history. When 
the medical school of King’s College was first 
established it had no hospital of its own, its 
students being dependent upon the hospitality of 
an alien hospital, not conveniently situated for 
students working at the college in the Strand. 
Feeling the need of a hospital of their own, at a 
more convenient distance from the school and under 
the control of the staff, the authorities purchased 
the old St. Clement Danes Workhouse, flanked 
by a disused burial-ground as an “ open space.” 
Such was the hospital to which Mr. Teale came as a 
student in 1852. As a transition he did not doubt 
the makeshift hospital worked well ; certainly 
there was great clinical enthusiasm, and the most 
was made of opportunities by the students of that 
day. Yet this did not blind the authorities to the 
inadequacy of the building and of the accommo- 
dation for patients ; an inadequacy which they 
would appreciate with a sort of horror when he 
told them that the theatre served the double pur- 
pose of providing for operations and for post- 
mortem examinations, the dead-house being placed 
beneath a trap-door in the floor of the operating 
theatre ! It was during his studentship that the 
present hospital was commenced, and the first 
portion was completed and brought into use in his 
final year, the initial year of the Crimean War. 
Fine as the building is, and planned as it was in 
accordance with the views of hospital construction 
then prevalent, it had the disadvantage of being 
designed on the plans of the block buildings, when 
economy of space was deemed imperative, and 
when windows on one side of a ward were all that 
were called for. He had just had the priHlege of 
looking over the hospital, and he was struck with 
the very great difficulties with which the com- 
mittee had had to contend in order to, meet even 
approximately the increasing and exacting demands 
of modern practice, teaching, and nursing, and the 
remarkable way in which in such a contracted 
area these demands had been met. If the present 
hospital had lost by having to be built too soon to 
benefit by modern ideas of construction, the new 
one would now benefit by the experience gained 
during the active period of hospital construction 
of recent years, and so might become the most 
perfect building of the kind in the kingdom. The 
motive, that is, the moving force, which had 
brought about the decision of the council to take 
the bold step, and to face the pecuniary respon- 
sibility and eft’ort of building an entirely new 


hospital on a distant site south of the Thames, 
was the change that had come over that neighbour- 
hood and the shifting of population, so that the 
present building had become, so to speak, stranded, 
and out of the way of the poor, who need such an 
institution in their midst. But it seemed to him 
that, had this not been the case, and had the de- 
mands of the neighbourhood continued at the high 
level of former days, the question of a new hospital 
on a larger site must have become still more 
urgent, so great are the demands of the modern 
developments of medicine and surgery, and the 
requirements of teaching in the prolonged medical 
course. By the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Pite he 
had looked over the plans for the new building, 
and he could not but admire the courage of the 
committee in aiming at an equipment so com- 
plete, and the skill with which, provisionally at 
any rate, the varying and exacting demands of 
every department had been met. The old work- 
house hospital served its purpose in its day, was the 
scene of the advanced surgery of its time, and was 
the sphere of work of one of England’s greatest 
clinical teachers, Todd, and of one of our greatest 
surgeons, Fergusson. Its cost was probably under 
£100,000, and it had probably 100 beds. The new 
hospital would be planned in the first instance for 
408 beds, with a possible increase to 600, and the 
preliminary estimate of cost is ±'866,712. What 
a contrast ! And what a lesson was to be learned 
from its consideration ! Mr. Teale then proceeded 
to illustrate the lesson by describing in detail the 
development of the Leeds Infirmary and the ex- 
pansion of hospital practice. 

St. Mark’s, Venice. 

In the JoUKNAii for 25th November last appeared 
a description of the then nearly completed works for 
the foundations of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. In the early part of the year work above 
ground commenced, and proceeded rather slowly 
until about four months ago when it was stopped 
.altogether, the new tower being then not more 
than eighteen feet above the surface of the pave- 
ment. The Mortiing Post of the 21st ult. pub- 
lishes the following from its I'enice correspondent 
as to the causes of the suspension of work : 

The cause of the stoppage is the opposition which has 
arisen to the construction of the tower and the consequent 
appointment of a Commission to intfuire into and report 
on the work done. Pending the final report of this Com- 
mission — a preliminary report has already been issued — 
all work has been suspended. 

The objections raised to the new tower are mainly four. 
Critics object that the bricks employed contain a large 
percentage of sulphates which exude through the sides 
and form a white deposit on the outside of the tower. 
This phenomenon is obvious to all who examine the 
building; I have myself rubbed ofi a layer of white 
deposit from some of the bricks. But people who have 
lived many years in Venice point out that all, or most, of 
the bricks used in the Venetian buildings are discoloured 
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in the same way, and that it does not in the least follow 
that the bricks of the new tower will crumble away any 
more than that the white efflorescence will affect the 
mortar in the interstices and tend to dissolve it. From 
the part of the tower which is exposed to the .sun the white 
powder has entirely disappeared ; it is only on the shady 
side that it is still to be found. The second criticism is 
directed against the mortar, which is of the nature of 
I’ortland cement. It is argued, not without some reason, 
that pozzolana, the most binding and most durable of all 
mortars, should have been employed for a work which is 
intended to defy the ravages of time. Roman architects 
are wont to compare the extraordinary durability of the 
ancient Roman buildings, in which pozzolana was used, 
with the greatly inferior powers of resistance exhibited by 
niediaval buildings at Venice and elsewhere, in which 
other cements were adopted. But there was this objection 
to the use of pozzolana for the new Campanile, that though 
it is not more expensive than the cement actually employed 
it takes twice as long to set, and therefore the tower would 
have occupied much longer to construct —a feeble argu- 
ment in the case of a monument which should be are 
perennius. From the materials used the critics then turned 
their attention to two details of construction. It will be 
remembered that the new Campanile was to be an exact 
copy of the old. But it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone to ask the simple question which particular period 
in the old Campanile's long life was to be copied. Some 
not unimportant details of that \enerable building varied 
with age. For example, it was originally constructed with 
five steps at the base, and the new tower faithfully repro- 
duces these five steps. But at the time when the old 
Campanile fell and for at least a hundred years before, 
owing to the rise in the level of the Piazza, two of the 
original five steps were below ground and only three were 
visible. Therefore, argue the critics with truly Byzantine 
subtlety, the new tower should, like that which we were 
always accustomed to see, have only three. Finally, the 
inside of the old tower was supported by eight pillars, 
while there are only four within the new, and this devia- 
tion from the ancient model has naturally not escaped the 
notice of the opposition. 

“The Opposition” is, indeed, the right word to use, for 
polities, as they are understood in Venice, enter largely into 
this question. I do not mean that the .supporters of the 
Triple Alliance are necessarily advocates of five steps, or 
that pozzolana instead of Portland cement is an essential 
item in the Irredentist creed. The fact is that politics here 
are largely a question of loc.al persons, loHqiuui/isiHd. as 
the Italians call it, which very appropriately settles round 
the Campanile. The defenders of the new tower maintain 
that full and elaborate plans and models were publicly 
exhibited before the work began ; that none of the piesent 
criticisms were then heard — though there was a party 
which was opposed to rebuilding the tower at all — and 
that now, when nearly a year has been spent in building 
the first section, the then silent critics have opened their 
mouths and have caused the suspension of the works, 
perhaps as a preliminary to a fresh start being made trom 
the foundations. Professional jealousy is perhaps not 
more acute in Venice than elsewhere, but I have heard it 
said that if at the outset the authorities had put every 
Venetian architect on to a committee for the Campanile 
these acute rivalries would not have arisen. Everyone's 
ambition would have been satisfied, and a small sub- 
committee chosen from the larger body would have really 
done all the work. Such expedients are used, as everyone 
knows, by modern British Prime Ministers; eighteen or 
nineteen people with “ claims ” form the Cabinet; three 
or four of them actually govern the country. As it is, 
were the Campanile resumed on the present plan to- 
morrow, three years more must elapse before Cook conducts 
his first tourist to the top. 


The same writer gives some interesting details 
of the work of preservation now in progress at the 
basilica of Ht. Mark. 

.Vt the piesent moment work is being actively prose 
cuted in no less than four separate points of the building, 
while at two others the preparations for repairs are non' 
made. First and most noticeable is the task of making 
good the fissures tliat have appeared in the atrio, or vesti- 
bule. The part to the right of the main entrance is now 
entirely closed to the public, and there the engineers have 
h.ul a ditlicuit problem to solve. The great columns which 
stand there have been split by the oxidisation of the iron 
clamps inside the base and at the top of each, and it has 
been necessary to raise the capitals, which fortunately have 
nothing re.sting on them, by means of a crane, extract the 
oxidised iron, replace it with bronze, lift up the whole 
column for the same operation at its base, and then replace 
each column and capital in its former place and at its 
former angle, slightly out of the perpendicular. Two 
columns have already been treated successfully in this 
way. In a fortnight’s time another pair will be taken in 
hand. Inside, right up to the roof, there now stands a 
vast and mas.sive scaffolding, four stories in all, made of 
American pitch pine, which looks as if it were meant to 
last for ever. The roof was cracked in this part, and the 
mosaic has consequently been partially removed. Com- 
plaints are made in Venice that this operation is fre- 
quently misunderstood abroad, and it may therefore be well 
to describe how it was accomplished. An impression of 
the mosaic is first made on specially prepared paper — 
carta da filtre as it is technically called — which, being 
porous, receives an exact impression of each separate piece 
of mosaic. This paper is then coloured with the precise 
colours of the original and serves as a pattern. The 
mosaic is then taken off in strips of about 2 or 3 feet in 
length and is laid on the wooden floor of the scaffolding in 
exact order ju.st as it was on the wall of the basilica. All 
the mosaics of the Tribune of the Patriarch, for example, 
which had begun to fall, are now lying in this position. 
The architects ciaiin that when a wall has been repaired 
and the mosaic replaced it is impossible to distinguish any 
difference between that which ha.s never been moved and 
that which has been temporarily taken off. Certainly an 
untrained eye finds it impossible to say where the division 
between the two begins. 

From the vestibule we pass to the above-mentioned 
Tribune of the Patriarch, now stripped ot its splendid 
ilress. Here one of the arches has given way, part of the 
Byzantine ^cornice has slipped about an inch, and the 
circle of the cupola has been so displaced as to be now an 
ellipse. Emerging through a dark and narrow passage on 
to the roof and scrambling over the leads we find that the 
men are at work on the central cupola, where more than 
half of the woodwork and the lead which covered it has to 
be renewed. At the cupola of the Madonna the mosaics 
have been already replaced, but the work ot strengthening 
the supports of the cupola is not yet finished. More serious 
will be the repairs at the corner of Sant’ Alipio, which 
faces the Piazzetta dei Leoni, and which needs diastic over- 
hauling, as its walls are in a bad state. The last item 
111 the present programme is the repair of the dome of the 
Apocalypse, the plans for which are complete. There is 
no lack of funds for St. Mark’s. The Austrians endowed 
It with i2,040 a year, and for many years there were 
large saiings out of this income which are now available. 


Obituary, 

Fbedeeic Ledger, whose death, the 

result of an accident, occurred on the 2nd ult., at 
the age of fifty years, was elected an Associate of 
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the Institute in 1882. Mr. Ledger practised at 
8 Philpot Lane, E.C. Among his •works are 
the Conservative Club House at Epsom, Messrs. 
Rogers’ premises, Clifton-ville, Bermondsey, and 
plans for the rebuilding of 24 Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

Charles Long, of the firm of Messrs. Wylson 
and Long, of 16 King William Street, Strand, had 
been an Associate of the Institute since 1882. His 
firm -svas responsible for the plans and designs of 
the new Oxford Music Hall, London, the Euston 
Theatre of Varieties in Euston Road, and a large 
number of similar buildings in London and 
suburbs, and in the provinces. 


MR. BOND’S “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 

From Mr. Edw.aed S. Prior [jF.] — 

Mr. Bond’s good-natured reply to my criticisms 
on his big book might well have been allowed to 
stand — even though I am not of his mind that 
“ Rickman’s periods are dead as a door-nail.” But 
when, leaving the vindication of his own views, he 
carries the campaign into his friend’s country, and 
would attack, not what I wrote in review of him. 
but what I have said elsewhere, and, moreover, 
what he thinks I am going to write, he compels 
me to ask space for a short rejoinder. 

My criticism on Mr. Bond’s references to 
Chichester was, that they went wrong in some 
cases from his having “ partly misunderstood, and 
partly been led astray by Professor Willis’s Mono- 
graph.” Mr. Bond meets this by suggesting 
that I am going to supersede Professor Willis’s 
paper by a scientific monograph of my own. It is 
kind of Mr. Bond to set me this task ; but how 
will such posthumous efforts on my part help the 
dead-and-done-for blunders of Mr. Bond’s book ? 
For most of these Willis’s pages gave him no 
excuse — e.g. for the idea that the nave chapels of 
Chichester w'ere inserted between the projecting 
buttresses of the earlier vault-scheme — or for the 
remarkable incorrect tracing of the Chichester 
arch-moulds. Still, in some ways, Mr. Bond has, 
I believe, been led astray by Plate 3 in Professor 
Willis’s paper. This is entitled “ Nave ” section ; 
but one half of it — if a quite plausibly conjectured 
section of the early twelfth-century quire — is a quite 
untrue one of the nave. And the other half — 
though it correctly shows one pier of the nave — 
is true of that pier alone ; it is quite misconceived 
as a general representation of the 1190-12.50 
buttress scheme. In Willis’s pages this misconcep- 
tion goes no way — but in Mr. Bond’s it leads to a 
series of errors. Now, Willis wrote some five-and- 
forty years ago, and five minutes’ observation on 
the spot would have steered Mr. Bond clear of this 
rock. Yet our author seems to congratulate him- 
self on going plump and blindly upon it. And it 


is evident that not at Chichester only does Mr. 
Bond go with shut eyes — nor is Willis the 
only author whom Mr. Bond dees not interpret 
or quote correctly. At any rate, as regards my 
own small case, Mr. Bond (so he says in the 
Journal) sees “ nothing wrong.” Y^et my investi- 
gations into mason-craft based certain distinctions 
on three particulars : (1) the choice of stone ; (2) 
the dressings of it ; (3) the laying of it. Mr. 
Bond in his quotation has cut away two of my 
legs, exhibits my argument uneasily balanced on a 
single prop, and sees “ nothing wrong ” ! 

Then, as to Breton architecture. My History of 
Gothic Art in England had, in 1898. expressed 
the opinion that certain Breton churches which I 
had visited were works of the fourteenth century, 
according to the received authorities, and were 
remarkable as showing the characteristic style of 
English Gothic building at the time at Exeter. 
Moreover, that certain other churches in Brittany 
(c. 1370) were thereafter built in this style, laying 
the foundation for the fifteenth-century flam- 
boyant development of Normandy. Now Mr. 
Bond, on page 132 of his Gothic Architecture, has 
found it possible to quote me thus : — “ The late 
School of French Gothic of Brittany, archi- 
tecturally, would seem during the fifteenth century 
to have been influenced by Western England ” — 
either a slip of fifteenth for fourteenth or a mis- 
quotation arising from careless reading. The con- 
text shows it to be the latter, for Mr. Bond goes on 
to say : “ It has been reserved for M. Camille Enlart 
to state definitely the dependence of the fifteenth- 
century architecture of France on that of the 
fourteenth century of England.” The italics are 
mine, not Mr. Bond’s. 

It is gratifying for me to find that Enlart, by 
another route, has reached, in 1904, the conclusion 
that I advanced in 1898 ; but Mr. Bond should 
have taken the trouble to read me before citing 
me for an opinion I did not and do not hold — 
viz. that the fifteenth-century architecture of Brit- 
tany was in any way dependent on the Perpendicular 
— or whatever these anti-Rickmanites may call it— 
of Devon and Cornwall. And -^vhen this is pointed 
out to him, might not Jlr. Bond correct his slij) ? 
Errors of a hundred years or so are of some 
moment in his pages. But he reads me now, not 
to quote but to discredit my views, and thinks he 
can do it in this way. In 1902 Enlart’s Manuel 
d’Archeologie Francaise gave lists of Gothic 
churches under three broad headings : (1) “ Kglises 
de Transition ” ; (2) “ F.glises Gothiques de la fin 
du xih a la fin du xm‘ siecle ” ; (3) “ Kglises Flam- 
boyantes ” ; and Mr. Bond has thought that in 
these lay his opportunity. Instead of going to 
Brittany and seeing himself if I had grounds for 
my opinion, it would be easy to quote from these 
lists of Enlart’s a date or two to crush me. But 
in his eagerness he has overlooked some 
things. Enlarfs lists are more geographical thar 

4 X 
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chronological — they are lists of the place-names of 
churches grouped in the alphabetical order of 
departments. Except as regards the above broadly 
grouped divisions of style, the dates are given only 
here and there as mere summary notes or paren- 
thetic indications. In calling these ‘‘ chronologies,” 
our author shows again that he can neither under- 
stand nor quote his authorities correctly. 

Mr. Bond’s other omission is a curious one for a 
critic to make and publish. Quimper and Treguier 
were the important links in my connection of the 
fourteenth-century architecture of Brittany with 
that of Exeter. Mr. Bond had quoted in his 
book these two churches as my examples ; now 
in the .JocitXAL he has thought it convenient to 
omit them. Why ? Because Enlart’s dating of 
these two Breton cathedrals confirms my date for 
them. It is scarcely necessary to say more or to 
point out Mr. Bond’s apparent ignorance that 
there is a church attached to the spire of the 
Kreizker ; and that, again, Enlart is with me as to 
date of both this church and the spire itself. I am 
safe, at any rate, in the conjecture that our author 
has never been to Dol, or his extreme confidence 
in being able to show me wrong as to this church 
would evaporate. 

However, Mr. Bond’s book is on English not 
Breton architecture ; so let us turn to Lincoln, 
and his view on p. 328 of what he asserts is from 
a photograph of its central tower. Now deans and 
chapter.s do funny things, and since I was there a 
year ago they may have pulled down Lincoln nave 
and the thirteenth-century tower, and “restored” 
them as a west tower with fifteenth-century piers 
and seemingly Perpendicular windows. This is 
what Mr. Bond’s camera has made of it. So 
he should not express such surprise that I (and, 
I should think, all others who know Lincoln) 
wait for an explanation. I accept, of course, his 
statement that he never took a photograph at 
Boston. Should he not add that he has never been 
to Lincoln either, in addition to his admissions 
that he has never seen anything at Chichester, 
and that ho never read tiervase’s history of 
the rebuilding of Canterbury quire, but based 
his faith on Paley’s Evidences? Now Paley’s 
Manual of Gothic Architecture was published in 
1846, and Bishop Stubbs edited the full text of 
Gervase in 1879. Every detail of this remarkable 
building record has been fully canvassed these 
thirty years, and not Mr. St. -lohn Hope and 
myself alone, but most readers of Mr. Bond must 
have rubbed their eyes at his perverse quotation. 


And the curious thing is that he has fathered this 
bantling of his on “ the ablest man who has ever 
written on medifeval architecture ” ! This is our 
author’s opinion of Professor Willis, and he might 
surely have done him the respect of reading him 
before citing him. But there is so much of real 
value in Mr. Bond’s pages, it is a pity he allows 
them to be marred by continual slips such as this. 
Let him re-establish his reputation in the next 
edition by being generally correct as to his facts 
and quotations, then his theories as to Rickman 
&e. may be seriously considered. 

Mr. Fbaxcis Bond, M.A. [H.A.], to whom an 
advance proof of the foregoing was sent, replies as 
follows : - 

Mr. Prior’s remarks need not detain me long, 
and the editor very properly insists that this cor- 
respondence now cease. I may be allowed to 
premise that I really have visited Dol, Boston, 
Lincoln, Chichester ; and that I read all the books 
and papers in print of Mr. G. E. Street before 
commencing my own work. I am also one of the 
select company, fit though few, who have read Mr, 
Prior’s History of Gothic Art in England : let 
that at least be accounted unto me for righteous- 
ness. One point may be gracefully conceded to 
my reviewer. He has discovered in a photograph 
of mine the vault, not of Louth spire, which it is, 
but that of Boston Stump, which it is not. As 
to the rest, Mr. Prior still plumes himself on 
seeing no difficulty in the existence of fourteenth- 
century Flamboyant in Brittany in churches of 
which at that time not one stone had been laid. 
Professor Willis’s text and sections of Chichester 
move him not. If there was one man worthy to 
be c rmpared in accuracy and ability with Professor 
Willis, it was Mr. Edmund Sharpie, and Mr. 
Sharpe it was who traced the Chichester arch- 
mould to which Mr. Prior takes exception. Again, 
if there is one man in the younger school of 
accurate and scientific archseology in France who 
is, if anything, more accurate and more scientific 
than the others, it is M. Camille Enlart. But 
Mr. Prior blandly assures us that M. Enlart’s 
chronologies are but “ mere summary notes ” and 
“parenthetic indications.” These be “ pirave 
’ords,” almost as good as Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
‘‘ terminological inexactitudes.” And there I 
leave my friend ; if he will not be convinced by 
Professor Willis and Mr. Edmund Sharpe and 
M. Enlart, neither would he listen though one 
rose from the dead. 
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